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THE  EUSTACE  DIAMONDS. 

Chapter  !•. 

lizzie  greystock. 

It  was  admitted  by  all  her  friends,  and  also  by  her  enemies, — who 
were  in  truth  the  more  numerous  and  active  body  of  the  two, — ^that 
Lizzie  Greystock  had  done  very  well  with  herself.  We  will  tell  the 
story  of  Lizzie  Greystock  from  the  beginning,  but  we  will  not  dwell 
over  it  at  great  length,  as  we  might  do  if  we  loved  her.  She  was  the 
only  child  of  old  Admiral  Greystock,  who  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
was  much  perplexed  by  the  possession  of  a  daughter.  The  admiral 
was  a  man  who  liked  whist,  wine, — and  wickedness  in  general  we 
may  perhaps  say,  and  whose  ambition  it  was  to  live  every  day  of  his 
life  up  to  the  end  of  it.  People  say  that  he  succeeded,  and  that  the 
whist,  wine,  and  wickedness  were  there,  at  the  side  even  of  his  dying 
bed.  He  had  no  particular  fortune,  and  yet  his  daughter,  when  she 
was  little  more  than  a  child,  went  about  everywhere  with  jewels  on 
her  fingers,  and  red  gems  hanging  round  her  neck,  and  yellow  gems 
pendent  from  her  ears,  and  white  gems  shining  in  her  black  hair. 
She  was  hardly  nineteen  when  her  father  died  and  she  was  taken 
home  by  that  dreadful  old  termagant,  her  aunt  Lady  Linlithgow. 
Lizzie  would  have  sooner  gone  to  any  other  friend  or  relative,  had 
there  been  any  other  friend  or  relative  to  take  her  possessed  of 
a  house  in  town.  Her  imcle.  Dean  Greystock,  of  Bobsborough,  would 
have  had  her,  and  a  more  good-natured  old  soul  than  the  dean's  wife 
did  not  exist, — and  there  were  three  pleasant,  good-tempered  girls 
in  the  deanery  who  had  made  various  little  efforts  at  friendship  with 
their  cousin  Lizzie ;  but  Lizzie  had  higher  ideas  for  herself  than  life 
in  the  deanery  at  Bobsborough.  She  hated  Lady  Linlithgow.  During 
her  father's  lifetime,  when  she  hoped  to  be  able  to  settle  herself  before 
his  death,  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  concealing  her  hatred  for  Lady 
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LinKthgow.      Lady  Linlithgow  was  not  indeed  amiable  or  easily 
managed.     But  when  the  admiral  died,  Lizzie  did  not  hesitate  for  a' 
moment  in  going  to  the  old  "  vulturess,"  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
calling  the  countess  in  her  occasional  correspondence  with  the  girls 
at  Bobsborough. 

The  admiral  died  greatly  in  debt; — so  much  so  that  it  was  a 
marvel  how  tradesmen  had  trusted  him.  There  was  literally  nothing 
left  for  anybody, — and  Messrs.  Harter  and  Benjamin  of  Old  Bond 
Street  condescended  to  call  at  Lady  Linlithgow's  house  in  Brook 
Street,  and  to  beg  that  the  jewels  supplied  during  the  last  twelve 
months  might  be  returned.  Lizzie  protested  that  there  were  no 
jewels, — nothing  to  signify,  nothing  worth  restoring.  Lady  Lin- 
lithgow had  seen  the  diamonds,  and  demanded  an  explanation.  They 
had  been  "  parted  with,"  by  the  admiral's  orders, — so  said  Lizzie, — 
for  the  payment  of  other  debts.  Of  this  Lady  Linlithgow  did  not 
believe  a  word,  but  she  could  not  get  at  any  exact  truth.  At  that 
moment  the  jewels  were  in  very  truth  pawned  for  money  which  had 
been  necessary  for  Lizzie's  needs.  Certain  things  must  be  paid  for, 
—one's  own  maid  for  instance ;  and  one  must  have  some  money  in 
one's  pocket  for  railway-trains  and  little  nick-nacks  which  cannot  be 
had  on  credit.  Lizzie  when  she  was  nineteen  knew  how  to  do  with- 
out money  as  well  as  most  girls ;  but  there  were  calls  which  she  could 
not  withstand,  debts  which  even  she  must  pay. 

She  did  not,  however,  drop  her  acquaintance  with  Messrs.  Harter 
and  Benjamin.  Before  her  father  had  been  dead  eight  months,  she 
was  closeted  with  Mr.  Benjamin,  transacting  a  little  business  with 
him.  She  had  come  to  him,  she  told  him,  the  moment  she  was  of 
age,  and  was  willing  to  make  herself  responsible  for  the  debt,  signing 
any  bill,  note,  or  document  which  the  firm  might  demand  from  her, 
to  that  effect.  Of  course  she  had  nothing  of  her  own,  and  never 
would  have  anything.  That  Mr.  Benjamin  knew.  As  for  payment 
of  the  debt  by  Lady  Linlithgow,  who  for  a  coimtess  was  as  poor  as 
Job,  Mr.  Benjamin,  she  was  quite  sure,  did  not  expect  anything  of 

the  kind.     But Then  Lizzie  paused,  and  Mr.  Benjamin,  with 

the  sweetest  and  wittiest  of  smiles,  suggested  that  perhaps  Miss 
Greystock  was  going  to  be  married.  Lizzie,  with  a  pretty  maiden 
blush,  admitted  that  such  a  catastrophe  was  probable.  She  had  been 
asked  in  marriage  by  Sir  Florian  Eustace.  Now  Mr.  Benjamin 
knew,  as  all  the  world  knew,  that  Sir  Florian  Eustace  was  a  very 
rich  man  indeed ;  a  man  in  no  degree  embarrassed,  and  who  could 
pay  any  amount  of  jewellers'  bills  for  which  claim  might  be  made 
upon  him.  Well;  what  did  Miss  Greystock  want?  Mr.  Benjamin 
did  not  suppose  that  Miss  Greystock  was  actuated  simply  by  a  desire 
to  have  her  old  bills  paid  by  her  future  husband.  Miss  Greystock 
wanted  a  loan  sufficient  to  take  the  jewels  out  of  pawn.    She  would 
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then  make  herself  responsible  for  the  full  amount  due.  Mr.  Benjamin 
said  that  he  would  make  a  few  inquiries.  "But  you  wonH  betray 
me,"  said  Lizzie,  "for  the  match  might  be  oflf."  Mr.  Benjamin 
promised  to  be  more  than  cautious. 

There  was  not  so  much  of  falsehood  as  might  have  been  expected 
in  the  statement  which  Lizzie  Greystock  made  to  the  jeweller.  It 
was  not  true  that  she  was  of  age,  and  therefore  no  future  husband 
would  be  legally  liable  for  any  debt  which  she  might  then  contract. 
And  it  was  not  true  that  Sir  Florian  Eustace  had  asked  her  in 
marriage.  Those  two  little  blemishes  in  her  statement  must  be 
admitted.  But  it  was  true  that  Sir  Florian  was  at  her  feet ;  and  that 
by  a  proper  use  of  her  various  charms, — ^the  pawned  jewels  included, 
— she  might  bring  him  to  an  offer.  Mr.  Benjamin  made  his  inquiries, 
and  acceded  to  the  proposal.  He  did  not  tell  Miss  Greystock  that 
she  had  lied  to  him  in  that  matter  of  her  age,  though  he  had  dis- 
covered the  lie.  Sir  Florian  would  no  doubt  pay  the  bill  for  his  wife 
without  any  arguments  as  to  the  legality  of  the  claim.  From  such 
information  as  Mr.  Benjamin  could  acquire  he  thought  that  there 
would  be  a  marriage,  and  that  the  speculation  was  on  the  whole  in 
his  favour.  Lizzie  recovered  her  jewels  and  Mr.  Benjamin  was  in 
possession  of  a  promissory  note  purporting  to  have  been  executed  by  a 
person  who  was  no  longer  a  minor.  The  jeweller  was  ultimately 
successful  in  his  views, — and  so  was  the  lady. 

Lady  Linlithgow  saw  the  jewels  come  back,  one  by  one,  ring  added 
to  ring  on  the  little  taper  fingers,  the  rubies  for  the  neck,  and  the  pen- 
dent yellow  earrings.  Though  Lizzie  was  in  mbuming  for  her  father, 
still  these  things  were  allowed  to  be  visible.  The  countess  was  not 
the  woman  to  see  them  without  inquiry,  and  she  inquired  vigorously. 
She  threatened,  stormed,  and  protested.  She  attempted  even  a  raid 
upon  the  yoimg  lady's  jewel-box.  But  she  was  not  successful.  Lizzie 
snapped  and  snarled  and  held  her  own, — ^for  at  that  time  the  match 
with  Sir  Florian  was  near  its  accomplishment,  and  the  countess 
understood  too  well  the  value  of  such  a  disposition  of  her  niece  to 
risk  it  at  the  moment  by  any  open  rupture.  The  little  house  in 
Brook  Street, — ^for  the  house  was  very  small  and  very  comfortless, — 
a  house  that  had  been  squeezed  in,  as  it  were,  between  two  others 
without  any  fitting  space  for  it, — did  not  contain  a  happy  family. 
One  bedroom,  and  that  the  biggest,  was  appropriated  to  the  Earl  of 
Linlithgow,  the  son  of  the  countess,  a  young  man  who  passed  -per- 
haps  five  nights  in  town  during  the  year.  Other  inmate  there  was 
none  besides  the  aunt  and  the  niece  and  the  four  servants, — of  whom 
one  was  Lizzie's  own  maid.  Why  should  such  a  countess  have 
troubled  herself  with  the  custody  of  such  a  niece  P  Simply  because 
the  countess  regarded  it  as  a  duty.  Lady  Linlithgow  was  worldly, 
stingy,  ill-tempered,  selfidi,  and  mean.     Lady  Linlithgow  would 
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cheat  a  butcher  out  of  a  mutton  chop,  or  a  cook  out  of  a  month's 
wages,  if  she  could  do  so  with  some  slant  of  legal  wind  in  her  favour. 
She  would  tell  any  number  of  lies  to  carry  a  point  in  what  she 
believed  to  be  social  success.  It  was  said  of  her  that  she  cheated  at 
cards.  In  backbiting  no  venomous  old  woman  between  Bond  Street 
and  Park  Lane  could  beat  her, — or,  more  wonderful  still,  no  venomous 
old  man  at  the  clubs.  But  nevertheless  she  recognised  certain  duties, 
— and  performed  them,  though  she  hated  them.  She  went  to  church, 
not  merely  that  people  might  see  her  there, — as  to  which  in  truth 
she  cared  nothing, — but  because  she  thought  it  was  right.  And  she 
took  in  Lizzie  Greystock,  whom  she  hated  almost  as  much  as  she  did 
sermons,  because  the  admiral's  wife  had  been  her  sister,  and  she 
recognised  a  duty.  But,  having  thus  bound  herself  to  Lizzie, — ^who 
was  a  beauty, — of  course  it  became  the  first  object  of  her  life  to  get 
rid  of  Lizzie  by  marriage.  And,  though  she  would  have  liked  to 
think  that  Lizzie  would  be  tormented  all  her  days,  though  she 
thoroughly  believed  thact  Lizzie  deserved  to  be  tormented,  she  set  her 
heart  upon  a  splendid  match.  She  woxild  at  any  rate  be  able  to 
throw  it  daily  in  her  niece's  teeth  that  the  splendour  was  of  her  doing. 
Now  a  marriage  with  Sir  Florian  Eustace  would  be  very  splendid, 
and  therefore  she  was  unable  to  go  into  the  matter  of  the  jewels  with 
that  rigour  which  in  other  circumstances  she  would  certainly  have 
displayed. 

The  match  with  Sir  Florian  Eustace, — for  a  match  it  came  to  be, 
— ^was  certainly  very  splendid.  Sir  Florian  was  a  young  man  about 
eight-and-twenty,  very  handsome,  of  immense  wealth,  quite  unen- 
cumbered, moving  in  the  best  circles,  popular,  so  far  prudent  that  he 
never  risked  his  fortune  on  the  turf  or  in  gambling-houses,  with  the 
reputation  of  a  gallant  soldier,  and  a  most  devoted  lover.  There 
were  two  facts  concerning  him  which  might,  or  might  not,  be  taken 
as  objections.  He  was  vicious,  and — ^he  was  dying.  When  a  friend, 
intending  to  be  kind,  hinted  the  latter  circumstance  to  Lady  Lin- 
lithgow, the  countess  blinked  and  winked  and  nodded,  and  then 
swore  that  she  had  procured  medical  advice  on  the  subject.  Medical 
advice  declared  that  Sir  Florian  was  not  more  likely  to  die  than 
another  man, — ^if  only  he  would  get  married ;  all  of  which  statement 
on  her  ladyship's  part  was  a  lie.  When  the  same  friend  hinted  the 
same  thing  to  Lizzie  herself,  Lizzie  resolved  that  she  would  have  her 
revenge  upon  that  friend.     At  any  rate  the  courtship  went  on. 

We  have  said  that  Sir  Florian  was  vicious; — ^but  he  was  not 
altogether  a  bad  man,  nor  was  he  vicious  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
word.  He  was  one  who  denied  himself  no  pleasure,  let  the  cost  be 
what  it  might  in  health,  pocket,  or  morals.  Of  sin  or  wickedness  he 
had  probably  no  distinct  idea.  In  virtue,  as  an  attribute  of  the 
world  around  him,  he  had  no  belief.     Of  honour  he  thought  very 
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much,  and  had  conceived  a  somewhat  noble  idea  that  because  much 
had  been  given  to  him  much  was  demanded  of  him.  He  was  haughty, 
polite, — and  very  generous.  There  was  almost  a  nobility  even  about 
his  vices.  And  ho  had  a  special  gallantry  of  which  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  to  be  admired.  They  told  him  that  he  was 
like  to  die, — ^very  like  to  die,  if  he  did  not  change  his  manner  of 
living.  Would  he  go  to  Algiers  for  a  period  ?  Certainly  not.  He 
would  do  no  such  thing.  If  he  died,  there  was  his  brother  John  left 
to  succeed  him.  And  the  fear  of  death  never  cast  a  cloud  over  that 
grandly  beautiful  brow.  They  had  all  been  short-lived, — ^the  Eus- 
taces. Consumption  had  swept  a  hecatomb  of  victims  from  the 
family.  But  still  they  were  grand  people,  and  never  were  afraid  of 
death. 

And  then  Sir  Florian  fell  in  love.  Discussing  this  matter  with  his 
brother,  who  was  perhaps  his  only  intimate  friend,  he  declared  that 
if  the  girl  he  loved  would  give  herself  to  him,  he  would  make  what 
atonement  he  could  to  her  for  his  own  early  death  by  a  princely 
settlement.  John  Eustace,  who  was  somewhat  nearly  concerned  in 
the  matter,  raised  no  objection  to  this  proposal.  There  was  ever 
something  grand  about  these  Eustaces.  Sir  Floiian  was  a  grand 
gentleman ;  but  surely  he  must  have  been  didl  of  intellect,  slow  of 
discernment,  blear-eyed  in  his  ways  about  the  town,  when  he  took 
Lizzie  Greystock, — of  all  the  women  whom  he  could  find  in  the 
world, — to  be  the  purest,  the  truest,  and  the  noblest.  It  has  been 
said  of  Sir  Florian  that  he  did  not  believe  in  virtue.  He  freely 
expressed  disbelief  in  the  virtue  of  women  around  him, — in  the 
virtue  of  women  of  all  ranks.  But  he  believed  in  his  mother  and 
sisters  as  though  they  were  heaven-bom ;  and  he  was  one  who  could 
believe  in  his  wife  as  though  she  were  the  queen  of  heaven.  He  did 
believe  in  Lizzie  Greystock,  thinking  that  intellect,  purity,  truth, 
and  beauty,  each  perfect  in  its  degree,  were  combined  in  her.  The 
intellect  and  beauty  were  there ^ — ^but,  for  the  purity  and  truth! 
How  could  it  have  been  that  such  a  one  as  Sir  Florian  Eustace  should 
have  been  so  blind ! 

Sir  Florian  was  not,  indeed,  a  clever  man ;  but  he  believed  himself 
to  be  a  fool.  And  believing  himself  to  be  a  fool,  he  desired,  nay 
painfully  longed,  for  some  of  those  results  of  cleverness  which  might, 
he  thought,  come  to  him,  from  contact  with  a  clever  woman.  Lizzie 
read  poetry  well,  and  she  read  verses  to  him, — sitting  very  near  to 
him,  almost  in  the  dark,  with  a  shaded  lamp  throwing  its  light  on 
her  book.  He  was  astonished  to  find  how  sweet  a  thing  was  poetry. 
By  himself  he  could  never  read  a  line,  but  as  it  came  from  her  lips  it 
seemed  to  charm  him.  It  was  a  new  pleasure,  and  one  which,  though 
lie  had  ridiculed  it,  he  had  so  often  coveted !  And  then  she  told  him 
of  such  wondrous  thoughts, — such  wondrous  joys  in  the  world  which 
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woTild  come  from  thinking !  He  was  proud,  I  have  said,  and 
haughty;  but  he  was  essentially  modest  and  humble  in  his  self- 
estimation.  How  divine  was  this  creature,  whose  voice  to  him  was  as 
that  of  a  goddess ! 

Then  he  spoke  out  to  her,  with  his  face  a  little  turned  from  her. 
Would  she  be  his  wife?  But,  before  she  answered  him,  let  her 
listen  to  him.  They  had  told  him  that  an  early  death  must  probably 
be  his  fate.  He  did  not  himself  feel  that  it  must  be  so.  Sometimes 
he  was  ill, — ^very  ill ;  but  often  he  was  well.  If  she  would  run  the 
risk  with  him  he  would  endeavour  to  make  her  such  recompense  as 
might  come  from  his  wealth.  The  speech  he  made  was  somewhat 
long,  and  as  he  made  it  he  hardly  looked  into  her  face. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  him  that  he  should  be  made  to  know  by- 
some  signal  from  her  how  it  was  going  with  her  feelings.  As  he 
spoke  of  his  danger,  there  came  a  gurgling  little  trill  of  wailing  from 
her  throat,  a  soft,  almost  musical,  sound  of  woe,  which  seemed  to  add 
an  tmaccustomed  eloquence  to  his  words.  When  he  spoke  of  his  own 
hope  the  sound  was  somewhat  changed,  but  it  was  still  continued. 
When  he  alluded  to  the  disposition  of  his  fortune,  she  was  at  his  feet. 
"Not  that,"  she  said;  "not  that!''  He  lifted  her,  and  with  his 
arm  round  her  waist  he  tried  to  tell  her  what  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
do  for  her.  She  escaped  from  his  arm  and  would  not  listen  to  him. 
But, — ^but — !  When  he  began  to  talk  of  love  again,  she  stood  with 
her  forehead  bowed  against  his  bosom.  Of  course  the  engagement 
was  then  a  thing  accomplished. 

But  still  the  cup  might  slip  from  her  lips.  Her  father  was  now 
dead  but  ten  months,  and  what  answer  could  she  make,  when  the 
common  pressing  petition  for  an  early  marriage  was  poured  into  her 
ear  ?  This  was  in  July,  and  it  would  never  do  that  he  should  be  left, 
immarried,  to  the  rigour  of  another  winter.  She  looked  into  his  face 
and  knew  that  she  had  cause  for  fear.  Oh,  heavens  I  if  all  these 
golden  hopes  should  fall  to  the  ground,  and  she  should  come  to  be 
known  only  as  the  girl  who  had  been  engaged  to  the  late  Sir  Florian  I 
But  he  himself  pressed  the  marriage  on  the  same  ground.  "  They 
tell  me,"  he  said,  "  that  I  had  better  get  a  little  south  by  the  begin- 
ning of  October.  I  won't  go  alone.  You  know  what  I  mean ; — eh, 
Lizzie  P  "     Of  course  she  married  him  in  September. 

They  spent  a  honeymoon  of  six  weeks  at  a  place  he  had  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  first  blow  came  upon  him  as  they  passed  through 
London,  back  from  Scotland,  on  their  way  to  Italy.  Messrs.  Harter  and 
Benjamin  sent  in  their  little  bill,  which  amounted  to  something  over 
£400, — ^and  other  little  bills  were  sent  in.  Sir  Florian  was  a  man  by 
whom  such  bills  would  certainly  be  paid,  but  by  whom  they  would 
not  be  paid  without  his  understanding  much  and  conceiving  more  as 
to  their  cause  and  nature.    How  much  he  really  did  understand  she 
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was  never  quite  aware; — ^but  she  did  know  that  lie  detected  her 
in  a  positive  falsehood.  She  might  certainly  have  managed  the 
matter  better  than  she  did  ;  and  had  she  admitted  everything  there 
might  probably  have  been  but  few  words  about  it.  She  did  not, 
however,  understand  the  nature  of  the  note  she  had  signed,  and 
thought  that  simply  new  bills  would  be  presented  by  the  jewellers  to 
her  husband.  She  gave  a  false  account  of  the  transaction,  and  the 
lie  was  detected.  I  do  not  know  that  she  cared  very  much.  As  she 
was  utterly  devoid  of  true  tenderness,  so  also  was  she  devoid  of  con- 
science. They  went  abroad,  however ;  and  by  the  time  the  winter 
was  half  over  in  Naples,  he  knew  what  his  wife  was ; — and  before 
the  end  of  the  spring  he  was  dead. 

She  had  so  far  played  her  game  well,  and  had  won  her  stakes. 
What  regrets,  what  remorse  she  suflFered  when  she  knew  that  he  was 
going  from  her, — and  then  knew  that  he  was  gone,  who  can  say  P 
As  man  is  never  strong  enough  to  take  tmmixed  delight  in  good,  so 
may  we  presume  also  that  he  cannot  be  quite  so  weak  as  to  find 
perfect  satisfaction  in  evil.  There  must  have  been  qualms  as  she 
looked  at  his  dying  face,  soured  with  the  disappointment  she  had 
brought  upon  him,  and  listened  to  the  harsh  querulous  voice  that  was 
no  longer  eager  in  the  expressions  of  love.  There  must  have  been 
some  pang  when  she  reflected  that  the  cruel  wrong  which  she  had 
inflicted  on  him  had  probably  hurried  him  to  his  grave.  As  a  widow, 
in  the  first  solemnity  of  her  widowhood,  sho  was  wretched  and  would 
see  no  one.  Then  she  returned  to  England  and  shut  herself  up  in  a 
small  house  at  Brighton.  Lady  Linlithgow  offered  to  go  to  her,  but 
she  begged  that  she  might  be  left  to  herself.  For  a  few  short  months 
the  awe  arising  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  had  all  occurred  did 
afflict  her.  Twelve  months  since  she  had  hardly  known  the  man  who 
was  to  be  her  husband.  Now  she  was  a  widow, — a  widow  very 
richly  endowed, — and  she  bore  beneath  her  bosom  the  fruit  of  her 
husband's  love. 

But,  even  in  these  early  days,  friends  and  enemies  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  Lizzie  Greystock  had  done  very  well  with  herself ;  for  it 
was  known  by  all  concerned  that  in  the  settlements  made  she  had 
been  treated  with  unwonted  generosity. 


Chapter  II. 

LADY  EUSTACE. 


There  were  circumstances  in  her  position  which  made  it  impossible 
that  Lizzie  Greystock, — or  Lady  Eustace,  as  we  must  now  call  her, — 
should  be  left  altogether  to  herself  in  the  modest  widow's  retreat 
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which  she  had  found  at  Brighton.  It  was  then  April,  and  it  was 
known  that  if  all  things  went  well  with  her,  she  would  be  a  mother 
before  the  summer  was  over.  On  what  the  Fates  might  ordain  in 
this  matter  immense  interests  were  dependent.  If  a  son  should  be 
bom  he  would  inherit  everything,  subject,  of  course,  to  his  mother's 
settlement.  If  a  daughter,  to  her  would  belong  the  great  personal 
wealth  which  Sir  Florian  had  owned  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Should  there  be  no  son,  John  Eustace,  the  brother,  would  inherit 
the  estates  in  Yorkshire  which  had  been  the  backbone  of  the  Eustace 
wealth.  Should  no  child  be  bom,  John  Eustace  would  inherit  every- 
thing that  had  not  been  settled  upon  or  left  to  the  widow.  Sir 
Florian  had  made  a  settlement  immediately  before  his  marriage,  and 
a  will  immediately  afterwards.  Of  what  he  had  done  then,  nothing 
had  been  altered  in  those  sad  Italian  days.  The  settlement  had  been 
very  generous.  The  whole  property  in  Scotland  was  to  belong  to 
Lizzie  for  her  life, — and  after  her  death  was  to  go  to  a  second  son, 
if  such  second  son  there  should  be.  By  the  will  money  was  left  to 
her,  more  than  would  be  needed  for  any  possible  temporary  emer- 
gency. When  she  knew  how  it  all  was  arranged, — as  far  as  she 
did  know  it, — she  was  aware  that  she  was  a  rich  woman.  For  so 
clever  a  woman  she  was  infinitely  ignorant  as  to  the  possession  and 
value  of  money  and  land  and  income, — though,  perhaps,  not  more 
ignorant  than  are  most  young  girls  under  twenty-one.  As  for  the 
Scotch  property, — she  thought  that  it  was  her  own,  for  ever,  because 
there  could  not  now  be  a  second  son,  and  yet  was  not  quite  sure 
whether  it  would  be  her  own  at  all  if  she  had  no  son.  Concerning 
that  sum  of  money  left  to  her,  she  did  not  know  whether  it  was  to 
come  out  of  the  Scotch  property  or  be  given  to  her  separately,^ — and 
whether  it  was  to  come  annually  or  to  come  only  once.  She  had 
received,  while  still  in  Naples,  a  letter  from  the  family  lawyer,  giving 
her  such  details  of  the  will  as  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  know, 
and  now  she  longed  to  ask  questions,  to  have  her  belongings  made 
plain  to  her,  and  to  realise  her  wealth.  She  had  brilliant  prospects ; 
and  yet,  through  it  all,  there  was  a  sense  of  loneliness  that  nearly 
killed  her.  Would  it  not  have  been  much  better  if  her  husband  had 
lived,  and  still  worshipped  her,  and  still  allowed  her  to  read  poetry 
to  him?  But  she  had  read  no  poetry  to  him  after  that  affair  of 
Messrs.  Harter  and  Benjamin. 

The  reader  has,  or  will  have,  but  little  to  do  with  these  days,  and 
may  be  hurried  on  through  the  twelve,  or  even  twenty-four  months 
which  followed  the  death  of  poor  Sir  Florian.  The  question  of  the 
heirship,  however,  was  very  grave,  and  early  in  the  month  of  May 
Lady  Eustace  was  visited  by  her  husband's  uncle,  Bishop  Eustace,  of 
Bobsborough.  The  bishop  had  been  the  younger  brother  of  Sir 
Florian's  father, — was  at  this  time  a  man  about  fifty,  very  active 
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and  very  popular^ — and  was  one  who  stood  high  in  the  world,  even 
among  bishops.  He  suggested  to  his  niece-in-law  that  it  was  very 
expedient  that,  during  her  coming  hour  of  trial,  she  should  not  absent 
herself  from  her  husband's  family,  and  at  last  persuaded  her  to  take 
up  her  residence  at  the  palace  at  Bobsborough  till  such  time  as  the 
event  should  be  over.  Lady  Eustace  was  taken  to  the  palace,  and 
in  due  time  a  son  was  born.  John  Eustace,  who  was  now  the  uncle  of 
the  heir,  came  down,  and,  with  the  frankest  good-humour,  declared 
that  he  wotdd  devote  himself  to  the  little  head  of  the  family.  He  had 
been  left  as  guardian,  and  the  management  of  the  great  family  estates 
was  to  be  in  his  hands.  Lizzie  had  read  no  poetry  to  him,  and  he 
had  never  liked  her,  and  the  bishop  did  not  like  her,  and  the  ladies 
of  the  bishop's  family  disliked  her  very  much,  and  it  was  thought 
by  them  that  the  dean's  people, — the  Dean  of  Bobsborough  was 
Lizzie's  uncle, — were  not  very  fond  of  Lizzie  since  Lizzie  had  so 
raised  herself  in  the  world  as  to  want  no  assistance  from  them.  But 
still  they  were  bound  to  do  their  duty  by  her  as  the  widow  of  the 
late  and  the  mother  of  the  present  baronet.  And  they  did  not  find 
much  cause  of  complaining  as  to  Lizzie's  conduct  in  these  days.  In 
that  matter  of  the  great  family  diamond  necklace, — which  certainly 
should  not  have  been  taken  to  Naples,  and  as  to  which  the 
jeweller  had  told  the  lawyer  and  the  lawyer  had  told  John  Eustace 
that  it  certainly  should  not  now  be  detained  among  the  widow's  own 
private  property, — the  bishop  strongly  recommended  that  nothing 
should  be  said  at  present.  The  mistake,  if  there  was  a  mistake,  could 
be  remedied  at  any  time.  And  nothing  in  those  very  early  days  was 
said  about  the  great  Eustace  necklace,  which  afterwards  became  so 
famous. 

Why  Lizzie  should  have  been  so  generally  disliked  by  the  Eustaces 
it  might  be  hard  to  explain.  While  she  remained  at  the  palace  she 
was  very  discreet, — and  perhaps  demure.  It  may  be  said  they  dis- 
liked her  expressed  determination  to  cut  her  aunt,  Lady  Linlithgow ; 
— ^for  they  knew  that  Lady  Linlithgow  had  been,  at  any  rate,  a  friend 
to  Lizzie  Greystock.  There  are  people  who  can  be  wise  within  a 
certain  margin,  but  beyond  that  commit  great  imprudences.  Lady 
Eustace  submitted  herself  to  the  palace  people  for  that  period  of  her 
prostration,  but  she  could  not  hold  her  tongue  as  to  her  future  in- 
tentions. She  would,  too,  now  and  then  ask  of  Mrs.  Eustace,  and 
even  of  her  daughter,  an  eager,  anxious  question  about  her  own 
property.  "  She  is  dying  to  handle  her  money,"  said  Mrs.  Eustace 
to  the  bishop.  "  She  is  only  like  the  rest  of  the  world  in  that," 
said  the  bishop.  "  If  she  would  be  really  open,  I  wouldn't  mind  it," 
said  Mrs.  Eustace.  None  of  them  liked  her, — and  she  did  not  like 
them. 

She  remained  at  the  palace  for  six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
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time  she  went  to  her  own  place  in  Scotland.  Mrs.  Eustace  had 
strongly  advised  her  to  ask  her  aunt,  Lady  Linlithgow,  to  accom- 
pany her,  but  in  refusing  to  do  this  Lizzie  was  quite  firm.  She  had 
endured  Lady  Linlithgow  for  that  year  between  her  father's  death 
and  her  marriage ;  she  was  now  beginning  to  dare  to  hope  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  good  things  which  she  had  won,  and  the  presence 
of  the  dowager-countess, — "  the  vulturess," — was  certainly  not  one 
of  these  good  things.  In  what  her  enjoyment  was  to  consist,  she  had 
not  as  yet  quite  formed  a  definite  conclusion.  She  liked  jewels.  She 
liked  admiration.  She  liked  the  power  of  being  arrogant  to  those 
around  her.  And  she  liked  good  things  to  eat.  But  there  were 
other  matters  that  were  also  dear  to  her.  She  did  like  music, — 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  she  would  ever  play  it  or  even 
listen  to  it  alone.  She  did  like  reading,  and  especially  the  reading 
of  poetry, — ^though  even  in  this  she  was  false  and  pretentious,  skip- 
ping, pretending  to  have  read,  lying  about  books,  and  making  up 
her  market  of  literature  for  outside  admiration  at  the  easiest  possible 
cost  of  trouble.  And  she  had  some  dream  of  being  in  love,  and  would 
take  delight  even  in  building  castles  in  the  air  which  she  would 
people  with  friends  and  lovers  whom  she  would  make  happy  with  the 
most  open-hearted  benevolence.  She  had  theoretical  ideas  of  life 
which  were  not  bad, — ^but  in  practice,  she  had  gained  her  objects^ 
and  she  was  in  a  hurry  to  have  liberty  to  enjoy  them. 

There  was  considerable  anxiety  in  the  palace  in  reference  to  the 
future  mode  of  life  of  Lady  Eustace.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  baby- 
heir,  of  course  there  would  have  been  no  cause  for  interference  ;  but 
the  rights  of  that  baby  were  so  serious  and  important  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  not  to  interfere.  The  mother,  however,  gave  some 
little  signs  that  she  did  not  intend  to  submit  to  much  interference, 
and  there  was  no  real  reason  why  she  should  not  be  as  free  as  air. 
But  did  she  really  intend  to  go  down  to  Portray  Castle  all  alone  ; — 
that  is,  with  her  baby  and  nurses  P  This  was  ended  by  an  arrange- 
ment, in  accordance  with  which  she  was  accompanied  by  her  eldest 
cousin,  Ellinor  Greystock,  a  lady  who  was  just  ten  years  her  senior. 
There  could  hardly  be  a  better  woman  than  Ellinor  Greystock, — or 
a  more  good-humoured,  kindly  being.  After  many  debates  in  the 
deanery  and  in  the  palace, — for  there  was  much  friendship  between 
the  two  ecclesiastical  establishments, — the  ofier  was  made  and  the 
advice  given.  Ellinor  had  accepted  the  martyrdom  on  the  under- 
standing that  if  the  advice  were  accepted  she  was  to  remain  at 
Portray  Castle  for  three  months.  After  a  long  discussion  between 
Lady  Eustace  and  the  bishop's  wife  the  ofier  was  accepted,  and  the 
two  ladies  went  to  Scotland  together. 

During  those  three  months  the  widow 'still  bided  her  time.     Of 
her  future  ideas  of  life  she  said  not  a  word  to  her  companion.     Of  her 
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infant  she  said  very  little.  She  would  talk  of  books, — choosing  such 
books  as  her  cousin  did  not  read ;  and  she  would  interlard  her  con- 
Tersation  with  much  Italian,  because  her  cousin  did  not  know  the 
language.  There  was  a  carriage  kept  by  the  widow,  and  they  had 
themselves  driven  out  together.  Of  real  companionship  there  was 
none.  Lizzie  was  biding  her  time,  and  at  the  end  of  the  three  months 
Miss  Greystock  thankfully,  and,  indeed,  of  necessity,  returned  to 
Bobsborough.  "  I\e  done  no  good,"  she  said  to  her  mother,  "  and 
have  been  very  uncomfortable.'*  "Mydear,''said  her  mother,  "wehave 
disposed  safely  of  three  months  out  of  a  two  years'  period  of  danger. 
In  two  years  from  Sir  Florian's  death  she  will  be  married  again." 

When  this  was  said  Lizzie  had  been  a  widow  nearly  a  year,  and 
had  bided  her  time  upon  the  whole  discreetly.  Some  foolish  letters 
she  had  written, — chiefly  to  the  lawyer  about  her  money  and  pro- 
perty; and  some  foolish  things  she  had  said, — as  when  she  told 
Ellinor  Greystock  that  the  Portray  property  was  her  own  for  ever, 
to  do  what  she  liked  with  it.  The  sum  of  money  left  to  her  by  her 
husband  had  by  that  time  been  paid  into  her  own  hands,  and  she  had 
opened  a  banker's  account.  The  revenues  from  the  Scotch  estate, — 
some  £4,000  a  year,- — wore  clearly  her  own  for  life.  The  family 
diamond-necklace  was  in  her  possession,  and  no  answer  had  been 
given  by  her  to  a  postscript  to  a  lawyer's  letter  in  which  a  little 
advice  had  been  given  respecting  it.  At  the  end  of  another  year, 
when  she  had  just  reached  the  age  of  twenty- two,  and  had  completed 
her  second  year  of  widowhood,  she  was  still  Lady  Eustace,  thus  con- 
tradicting the  prophecy  made  by  the  dean's  wife.  It  was  then  spring, 
and  she  had  a  house  of  her  own  in  London.  She  had  broken  openly 
with  Lady  Linlithgow.  She  had  opposed,  though  not  absolutely 
refused,  all  overtures  of  brotherly  care  from  John  Eustace.  She  had 
declined  a  further  invitation,  both  for  herself  and  for  her  child,  to 
the  palace.  And  she  had  positively  asserted  her  intention  of  keeping 
the  diamonds.  Her  late  husband,  she  said,  had  given  the  diamonds 
to  her.  As  they  were  supposed  to  be  worth  £10,000,  and  were  really* 
family  diamonds,  the  matter  was  felt  by  all  concerned  to  be  one  of 
much  importance.  And  she  was  oppressed  by  a  heavy  load  of  igno- 
rance, which  became  serious  from  the  isolation  of  her  position.  She 
had  learned  to  draw  cheques,  but  she  had  no  other  correct  notion  as 
to  business.  She  knew  nothing  as  to  spending  money,  saving  it,  or 
investing  it.  Though  she  was  clever,  sharp,  and  greedy,  she  had  no 
idea  what  her  money  would  do,  and  what  it  would  not ;  and  there 
was  no  one  whom  she  would  trust  to  tell  her.  She  had  a  young 
cousin  a  barrister, — a  son  of  the  dean's,  whom  she  perhaps  liked  better 
than  any  other  of  her  relations, — but  she  declined  advice  even  from 
her  friend  the  barrister.  She  would  have  no  dealings  on  her  own 
behalf  with  the  old  family  solicitor  of  the  Eustaces, — the  gentleman 
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who  had  now  applied  very  formally  for  the  restitution  of  the  diamonds ; 
but  had  appointed  other  solicitors  to  act  for  her.  Messrs.  Mowbray 
and  Mopus  were  of  opinion  that  as  the  diamonds  had  been  given  into 
her  hands  by  her  husband  without  any  terms  as  to  their  surrender, 
no  one  could  claim  them.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  diamonds  had 
been  placed  in  her  hands,  no  one  knew  more  than  she  chose  to  tell. 

But  when  she  started  with  her  house  in  town, — a  modest  little 
house  in  Mount  Street,  near  the  park, — just  two  years  after  her 
husband's  death,  she  had  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances.  The 
Eustace  people,  and  the  Greystock  people,  and  even  the  Linlithgow 
people,  did  not  entirely  turn  their  backs  upon  her.  The  countess, 
indeed,  was  very  venomous,  as  she  well  might  be ;  but  then  the 
countess  was  known  for  her  venom.  The  dean  and  his  family  were 
still  anxious  that  she  should  be  encouraged  to  discreet  living,  and, 
though  they  feared  many  things,  thought  that  they  had  no  ground 
for  open  complaint.     The  Eustace  people  were  forbearing,  and  hoped 

the  best.     "  D the  necklace  !  "  John  Eustace  had  said,  and  the 

bishop  unfortunately  had  heard  him  say  it !  "  John,"  said  the 
prelate,  "  whatever  is  to  become  of  the  bauble,  you  might  express 
your  opinion  in  more  sensible  language."  "  I  beg  your  lordship's 
pardon,"  said  John,  "  I  only  mean  to  say  that  I  think  we  shouldn't 
trouble  ourselves  about  a  few  stones."  But  the  family  lawyer,  Mr. 
Camperdown,  would  by  no  means  take  this  view  of  the  matter. 
It  was,  however,  generally  thought  that  the  young  widow  opened 
her  campaign  more  prudently  than  had  been  expected. 

And  now,  as  so  much  has  been  said  of  the  character  and  fortune 
and  special  circumstances  of  Lizzie  Greystock,  who  became  Lady 
Eustace  as  a  bride,  and  Lady  Eustace  as  a  widow  and  a  mother,  all 
within  the  space  of  twelve  months,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  some 
description  of  her  person  and  habits,  such  as  they  were  at  the  period 
in  which  our  story  is  supposed  to  have  its  commencement.  It  must 
be  understood,  in  the  first  place,  that  she  was  very  lovely ; — much 
more  so,  indeed,  than  when  she  had  fascinated  Sir  Florian.  She  was 
small,  but  taller  than  she  looked  to  be,  for  her  form  was  perfectly 
symmetrical.  Her  feet  and  hands  nught  have  been  taken  as  models 
by  a  sculptor.  Her  figure  was  lithe,  and  soft,  and  slim,  and  slender. 
If  it  had  a  fault  it  was  this, — that  it  had  in  it  too  much  of  move- 
ment. There  were  some  who  said  that  she  was  almost  snake-like  in 
her  rapid  bondings  and  the  almost  too  easy  gestures  of  her  body ; 
for  she  was  much  given  to  action,  and  to  the  expression  of  her 
thought  by  the  motion  of  her  limbs.  She  might  certainly  have 
made  her  way  as  an  actress,  had  fortune  called  upon  her  to  earn  her 
bread  in  that  fashion.  And  her  voice  would  have  suited  the  stage. 
It  was  powerful  when  she  called  upon  it  for  power;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  flexible  and  capable  of  much  pretence  at  feeling.     She 
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could  bring  it  to  a  whisper  that  would  almost  melt  your  heart  with 
tenderness, — as  she  had  melted  Sir  Florian's,  when  she  sat  near  to 
him  reading  poetry ;  and  then  she  could  raise  it  to  a  pitch  of  indig- 
nant wrath  befitting  a  Lady  Macbeth  when  her  husband  ventured  to 
rebuke  her.  And  her  ear  was  quite  correct  in  modulating  these 
tones.  She  knew, — and  it  must  have  been  by  instinct,  for  her 
culture  in  such  matters  was  small, — ^how  to  use  her  voice  so  that 
neither  its  tenderness  nor  its  wrath  should  be  misapplied.  There 
were  pieces  in  verse  that  she  could  read, — things  not  wondrously 
good  in  themselves, — so  that  she  would  ravish  you  ;  and  she  would 
so  look  at  you  as  she  did  it,  that  you  would  hardly  dare  either  to 
avert  your  eyes,  or  to  return  her  gaze.  Sir  Florian  had  not  known 
whether  to  do  the  one  thing  or  the  other,  and  had  therefore  seized 
her  in  his  arms.  Her  face  was  oval, — somewhat  longer  than  an 
oval, — with  little  in  it,  perhaps  nothing  in  it,  of  that  brilliancy  of 
colour  which  we  call  complexion.  And  yet  the  shades  of  her  coun- 
tenance were  ever  changing  between  the  softest  and  most  transparent 
white  and  the  richest,  mellowest  shades  of  brown.  It  was  only 
when  she  simulated  anger, — she  was  almost  incapable  of  real  anger, 
— that  she  would  succeed  in  calling  the  thinnest  streak  of  pink  from 
her  heart,  to  show  that  there  was  blood  running  in  her  veins.  Her 
hair,  which  was  nearly  black, — ^but  in  truth  with  more  of  softness 
and  of  lustre  than  ever  belong  to  hair  that  is  really  black, — she 
wore  bound  tight  round  her  perfect  forehead,  with  one  long  love- 
lock hanging  over  her  shoulder.  The  form  of  her  head  was  so 
good  that  she  could  dare  to  carry  it  without  a  chignon,  or  any  ad- 
ventitious adjuncts  from  a  hairdresser's  shop.  Very  bitter  was  she  in 
consequence  when  speaking  of  the  headgear  of  other  women.  Her 
chin  was  perfect  in  its  round,  not  over  long, — as  is  the  case  with  so 
many  such  faces  in  which  such  length  utterly  spoils  the  symmetry  of 
the  countenance.  But  it  lacked  a  dimple,  and  therefore  lacked  feminine 
tenderness.  Her  mouth  was  perhaps  faulty  in  being  too  small,  or,  at 
least,  her  lips  were  too  thin.  There  was  wanting  from  the  mouth  that 
expression  of  eager-speaking  truthfulness  which  full  lips  will  often 
convey.  Her  teeth  were  without  flaw  or  blemish,  even,  small,  white, 
and  delicate ;  but  perhaps  they  were  shown  too  often.  Her  nose  was 
small,  but  struck  many  as  the  prettiest  feature  of  her  face,  so  exqui- 
site was  the  moulding  of  it,  and  so  eloquent  and  so  graceful  the 
slight  inflations  of  the  transparent  nostrils.  Her  eyes,  in  which 
she  herself  thought  that  the  lustre  of  her  beauty  lay,  were  blue  and 
clear,  bright  as  cerulean  waters.  They  were  long,  large  eyes, — but 
very  dangerous.  To  those  who  knew  how  to  read  a  face,  there  was 
danger  plainly  written  in  them.  Poor  Sir  Florian  had  not  known. 
But,  in  truth,  the  charm  of  her  face  did  not  lie  in  her  eyes.  This 
was  felt  by  many  even  who  could  not  read  the  book  fluently.     They 
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were  too  expressive,  too  loud  in  their  demands  for  attention,  and 
they  lacked  tenderness.  How  few  there  are  among  women,  few 
perhaps  also  among  men,  who  know  that  the  sweetest,  softest, 
tenderest,  truest  eyes  which  a  woman  can  carry  in  her  head  are 
green  in  colour !  Lizzie's  eyes  were  not  tender, — neither  were  they 
true.  But  they  were  surmoimted  by  the  most  wonderfully  pen- 
cilled eyebrows  that  ever  nature  unassisted  planted  on  a  woman's  face. 
We  have  said  that  she  was  clever.  We  must  add  that  she  had  in 
truth  studied  much.  She  spoke  French,  understood  Italian,  and 
read  German.  She  played  well  on  the  harp,  and  moderately  well  on 
the  piano.  She  sang,  at  least  in  good  taste  and  in  tune.  Of  things 
to  be  learned  by  reading  she  knew  much,  having  really  taken 
diligent  trouble  with  herself.  She  had  learned  much  poetry  by 
heart,  and  could  apply  it.  She  forgot  nothing,  listened  to  every- 
thing, understood  quickly,  and  was  desirous  to  shine  not  only  as  a 
beauty  but  as  a  wit.  There  were  men  at  this  time  who  declared  that 
she  was  simply  the  cleverest  and  the  handsomest  woman  in  England. 
As  an  independent  young  woman  she  was  perhaps  one  of  the  richest. 


Chapter  III. 

LUCY      MORRIS. 

Although  the  first  two  chapters  of  this  new  history  have  been 
devoted  to  the  fortunes  and  personal  attributes  of  Lady  Eustace,  the 
historian  begs  his  readers  not  to  believe  that  that  opulent  and 
aristocratic  Beckie  Sharpe  is  to  assume  the  dignity  of  heroine  in  the 
forthcoming  pages.  That  there  shall  be  any  heroine  the  historian 
will  not  take  upon  himself  to  assert ;  but  if  there  be  a  heroine, 
that  heroine  shall  not  be  Lady  Eustace.  Poor  Lizzie  Greystock ! 
— as  men  double  her  own  age,  and  who  had  known  her  as  a  forward, 
capricious  spoilt  child  in  her  father's  lifetime,  would  still  call  her. 
She  did  so  many  things,  made  so  many  efforts,  caused  so  much 
suffering  to  others,  and  suffered  so  much  herself  throughout  the 
scenes  with  which  we  are  about  to  deal,  that  the  story  can  hardly  be 
told  without  giving  her  that  prominence  of  place  which  has  been 
assigned  to  her  in  the  last  two  chapters. 

Nor  does  the  chronicler  dare  to  put  forward  Lucy  Morris  as  a 
heroine.  The  real  heroine,  if  it  be  found  possible  to  arrange  her 
drapery  for  her  becomingly,  and  to  put  that  part  which  she  enacts 
into  properly  heroic  words,  shall  stalk  in  among  us  at  some  con- 
siderably later  period  of  the  narrative,  when  the  writer  shall  have 
accustomed  himself  to  the  flow  of  words,  and  have  worked  himself 
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up  to  a  state  of  mind  fit  for  the  reception  of  noble  acting  and  noble 
speaking.  In  the  meantime,  let  it  be  understood  that  poor  little 
Lucy  Morris  was  a  governess  in  the  house  of  old  Lady  Fawn,  when 
our  beautiful  young  widow  established  herself  in  Mount  Street. 

Lady  Eustace  and  Lucy  Morris  had  known  each  other  for  many 
years, — had  indeed  been  children  together, — there  having  been 
some  old  family  friendship  between  the  Greystocks  and  the  Morrises. 
When  the  admiral's  wife  was  living,  Lucy  had,  as  a  little  girl  of 
eight  or  nine,  been  her  guest.  She  had  often  been  a  guest  at  the 
deiuiery.  When  Lady  Eustace  had  gone  down  to  the  bishop's  palace 
at  Bobsborough,  in  order  that  an  heir  to  the  Eustaces  might  be  born 
under  an  auspicious  roof,  Lucy  Morris  was  with  the  Greystocks. 
Lucy,  who  was  a  year  younger  than  Lizzie,  had  at  that  time  been  an 
orphan  for  the  last  four  years.  She  too  had  been  left  penniless,  but 
no  such  brilliant  future  awaited  her  as  that  which  Lizzie  had  earned 
for  herself.  There  was  no  coimtess-aunt  to  take  her  into  her 
London  house.  The  dean  and  the  dean's  wife  and  the  dean's 
daughter  had  been  her  best  friends,  but  they  were  not  friends  on 
whom  she  could  be  dependent.  They  were  in  no  way  connected 
with  her  by  blood.  Therefore,  at  the  ag^  of  eighteen,  she  had  gone 
out  to  be  a  child's  governess.  Then  old  Lady  Fawn  had  heard  of 
her  virtues, — Lady  Fawn,  who  had  seven  tmmarried  daughters 
running  down  from  seven-and-twenty  to  thirteen,  and  Lucy  Morris 
had  been  hired  to  teach  English,  French,  German,  and  something  of 
music  to  the  two  yoimgest  Miss  Fawns. 

During  that  visit  to  the  deanery,  when  the  heir  of  the  Eustaces 
was  being  bom,  Lucy  was  imdergoing  a  sort  of  probation  for  the 
Fawn  establishment.  The  proposed  engagement  with  Lady  Fawn 
was  thought  to  be  a  great  thing  for  her.  Lady  Fawn  was  known  as 
a  miracle  of  Virtue,  Benevolence,  and  Persistency.  Every  good 
quality  that  she  possessed  was  so  marked  as  to  be  worthy  of  being 
expressed  with  a  capital.  But  her  virtues  were  of  that  extraor- 
dinarily high  character  that  there  was  no  weakness  in  them, — no 
getting  over  them,  no  perverting  them  with  follies  or  even  exaggera- 
tions. When  she  heard  of  the  excellencies  of  Miss  Morris  from  the 
dean's  wife,  and  then,  after  minutest  investigation,  learned  the  exact 
qualities  of  the  young  lady,  she  expressed  herself  willing  to  take 
Lucy  into  her  house  on  special  conditions.  She  must  be  able  to 
teach  music  up  to  a  certain  point.  "  Then  it's  all  over,"  said  Lucy 
to  the  dean  with  her  pretty  smile, — ^that  smile  which  caused  all  the 
old  and  middle-aged  men  to  fall  in  love  with  her.  "  It's  not  over 
at  all,"  said  the  dean.  "  You've  got  four  months.  Our  organist  is 
about  as  good  a  teacher  as  there  is  in  England.  You  are  clever  and 
quick,  and  he  shall  teach  you."  So  Lucy  went  to  Bobsborough,  and 
was  afterwards  accepted  by  Lady  Fawn. 
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While  she  was  at  the  deanery  there  sprung  up  a  renewed  friend- 
ship between  her  and  Lizzie.  It  was,  indeed,  chiefly  a  one-sided 
friendship ;  for  Lucy,  who  was  quick  and  unconsciously  capable  of 
reading  that  book  to  which  we  alluded  in  a  previous  chapter,  was 
somewhat  afraid  of  the  rich  widow.  And  when  Lizzie  talked  to  her 
of  their  old  childish  days,  and  quoted  poetry,  and  spoke  of  things 
romantic, — as  she  was  much  given  to  do, — Lucy  felt  that  the  metal 
did  not  ring  true.  And  then  Lizzie  had  an  ugly  habit  of  abusing 
all  her  other  friends  behind  their  backs.  Now  Lucy  did  not  like  to 
hear  the  Greystocks  abused,  and  would  say  so.  "  That's  all  very 
well,  you  little  minx,'*  Lizzie  would  say  playfully,  "  but  you  know 
that  they  are  all  asses !  "  Lucy  by  no  means  thought  that  the 
Greystocks  were  asses,  and  was  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  one  of 
them  was  as  far  removed  from  being  an  ass  as  any  human  being  she 
had  ever  known.  This  one  was  Frank  Greystock,  the  barrister.  Of 
Frank  Greystock  some  special  but,  let  it  be  hoped,  very  short 
description  must  be  given  by-and-by.  For  the  present  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  declare  that,  during  that  short  Easter  holiday  which  he 
spent  at  his  father's  house  in  Bobsborough,  he  found  Lucy  Morris  to 
be  a  most  agreeable  companion. 

"  Remember  her  position,"  said  Mrs.  Dean  to  her  son. 

"  Her  position !     Well ; — and  what  is  her  position,  mother  ?" 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,  Frank.  She  is  as  sweet  a  girl  as  ever 
lived,  and  a  perfect  lady.  But  with  a  governess,  unless  you  mean 
to  marry  her,  you  should  be  more  careful  than  with  another  girl, 
because  you  may  do  her  such  a  world  of  mischief." 

"  I  don't  see  that  at  all." 

"  If  Lady  Fawn  knew  that  she  had  an  admirer.  Lady  Fawn  would 
not  let  her  come  into  her  house." 

"  Then  Lady  Fawn  is  an  idiot.  If  a  girl  be  admirable,  of  course 
she  will  be  admired.     Who  can  hinder  it  P  " 

"  You  know  not  what  I  mean,  Frank." 

*'  Yes — I  do  ;  well.  I  don't  suppose  I  can  afibrd  to  marry  Lucy 
Morris.  At  any  rate,  mother,  I  will  never  say  a  word  to  raise  a 
hope  in  her, — if  it  would  be  a  hope " 

"Of  course  it  would  be  a  hope." 

"  I  don't  know  that  at  all.  But  I  will  never  say  any  such  word 
to  her, — ^unless  I  make  up  my  mind  that  I  can  afford  to  marry  her.*' 

*'  Oh,  Frank,  it  would  be  impossible  !  "  said  Mrs.  Dean. 

Mrs.  Dean  was  a  very  good  woman,  but  she  had  aspirations  in  the 
directiqn  of  filthy  lucre  on  behalf  of  her  children,  or  at  least  on 
behsjl^.of  this  special  child,  and  she  did  think  it  would  be  very  nice 
if  JVank  would  marry  an  heiress.  This,  however,  was  a  long  time 
ago,  nearly  two  years  ago  ;  and  many  grave  things  have  got  them- 
selves transacted  since  Lucy's  visit  to  the  deanery.     She  had  become 
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quite  an  old  and  an  accustomed  member  of  Lady  Fawn's  family. 
The  youngest  Fawn  girl  was  not  yet  fifteen^  and  it  was  imderstood 
that  Lucy  was  to  remain  with  the  Fawns  for  some  quite  indefinite 
time  to  come.  Lady  Fawn's  eldest  daughter^  Mrs.  Hittaway,  had  a 
family  of  her  own,  having  been  married  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  it 
was  quite  probable  that  Lucy  might  be  transferred.  Lady  Fawn 
fully  appreciated  her  treasure,  and  was,  and  ever  had  been,  con- 
scientiously anxious  to  make  Lucy's  life  happy.  But  she  thought 
that  a  governess  shoidd  not  be  desirous  of  marrying,  at  any  rate  till 
a  somewhat  advanced  period  of  life.  A  governess,  if  she  were  given 
to  falling  in  love,  could  hardly  perform  her  duties  in  life.  No  doubt, 
not  to  be  a  governess,  but  a  young  lady  free  from  the  embarrassing 
necessity  of  earning  bread,  free  to  have  a  lover  and  a  husband,  would 
be  upon  the  whole  nicer.  So  it  is  nicer  to  be  bom  to  £10,000  a 
year  than  to  have  to  wish  for  £500.  Lady  Fawn  could  talk  excellent 
sense  on  this  subject  by  the  hour,  and  always  admitted  that  much 
was  due  to  a  governess  who  knew  her  place  and  did  her  duty.  She 
was  very  fond  of  Lucy  Morris,  and  treated  her  dependant  with 
affectionate  consideration ; — but  she  did  not  approve  of  visits  from  Mr. 
Frank  Greystock.  Lucy,  blushing  up  to  the  eyes,  had  once  declared 
that  she  desired  to  have  no  personal  visitors  at  Lady  Fawn's  house  ; 
but  that,  as  regarded  her  own  friendships,  the  matter  was  one  for  her 
own  bosom.  *'Dear  Miss  Morris,"  Lady  Fawn  had  said,  "we 
understand  each  other  so  perfectly,  and  you  are  so  good,  that  I  am 
quite  sure  everything  will  be  as  it  ought  to  be."  Lady  Fawn  lived 
down  at  Richmond,  all  the  year  through,  in  a  large  old-fashioned 
house  with  a  large  old-fashioned  garden,  called  Fawn  Court.  After 
that  speech  of  hers  to  Lucy,  Frank  Greystock  did  not  call  again  at 
Fawn  Court  for  many  months,  and  it  is  possible  that  her  ladyship 
had  said  a  word  also  to  him.  But  Lady  Eustace,  with  her  pretty 
little  pair  of  grey  ponies,  would  sometimes  drive  down  to  Richmond 
to  see  her  "dear  little  old  friend"  Lucy,  and  h^  visits  were  allowed. 
Lady  Fawn  had  expressed  an  opinion  among  her  daughters  that  she 
did  not  see  any  harm  in  Lady  Eustace.  She  thought  that  she  rather 
liked  Lady  Eustace.  But  then  Lady  Fawn  hated  Lady  Linlithgow 
as  only  two  old  women  can  hate  each  other; — and  she  had  not 
heard  the  story  of  the  diamond  necklace. 

Lucy  Morris  certainly  was  a  treasure, — a  treasure  though  no 
heroine.  She  was  a  sweetly  social,  genial  little  human  being  whose 
presence  in  the  house  was  ever  felt  to  be  like  sunshine.  She  was 
never  forward,  but  never  bashful.  She  was  always  open  to  familiar 
intercourse  without  ever  putting  herself  forward.  There  was  no  man 
or  woman  with  whom  she  would  not  so  talk  as  to  make  the  man 
or  woman  feel  that  the  conversation  was  remarkably  pleasant, — 
and  she  could  do  the  same  with  any  child.    She  was  an  active, 
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mindftil,  bright,  energetic  little  thing  to  whom  no  work  ever  came 
amiss.  She  had  catalogued  the  library, — which  had  been  collected 
by  the  late  Lord  Fawn  with  peculiar  reference  to  the  Christian  theo- 
logy of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  She  had  planned  the  new 
flower-garden, — though  Lady  Fawn  thought  that  she  had  done  that 
herself.  She  had  been  invaluable  during  Clara  Fawn's  long  illness. 
She  knew  every  rule  at  croquet,  and  coidd  play  piquet  When  the 
girls  got  up  charades  they  had  to  acknowledge  that  everything 
depended  on  Lucy  Morris.  They  were  good-natured,  plain,  unattrac- 
tive girls,  who  spoke  of  her  to  her  fSace  as  one  who  could  easily  do 
anything  to  which  she  might  put  her  hand.  Lady  Fawn  did  really 
love  her.  Lord  Fawn,  the  eldest  son,  a  young  man  of  about  thirty- 
five,  a  Peer  of  Parliament  and  an  Under-Secretary  of  State, — ^very 
prudent  and  very  diligent, — of  whom  his  mother  and  sisters  stood  in 
great  awe,  consulted  her  frequently  and  made  no  secret  of  his  friend- 
ship. The  mother  knew  her  awful  son  well,  and  was  afraid  of 
nothing  wrong  in  that  direction.  Lord  Fawn  had  suffered  a  dis- 
appointment in  love,  but  he  had  consoled  himself  with  blue-books, 
and  mastered  his  passion  by  incessant  attendance  at  the  India 
Office.  The  lady  he  had  loved  had  been  rich,  and  Lord  Fawn  was 
poor;  but  nevertheless  he  had  mastered  his  passion.  There  was 
no  fear  that  his  feelings  towards  the  governess  would  become  too 
warm ; — nor  was  it  likely  that  Miss  Morris  should  encounter  danger 
in  regard  to  him.  It  was  quite  an  imderstood  thing  in  the  fSunily 
that  Lord  Fawn  must  marry  money. 

Lucy  Morris  was  indeed  a  treasure  •  No  brighter  face  ever  looked 
into  another  to  seek  sympathy  there,  either  in  mirth  or  woe.  There 
was  a  gleam  in  her  eyes  that  was  almost  magnetic,  so  sure  was  she  to 
obtain  by  it  that  community  of  interest  which  she  desired, — though 
it  were  but  for  a  moment.  Lord  Fawn  was  pompous,  slow,  dull,  and 
careful ;  but  even  he  had  given  way  to  it  at  once.  Lady  Fawn  too 
was  very  careful,  but  she  had  owned  to  herself  long  since  that  she 
could  not  bear  to  look  forward  to  any  permanent  severance.  Of 
course  Lucy  would  be  made  over  to  the  Hittaways,  whose  mother 
lived  in  "Warwick  Square,  and  whose  father  was  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Civil  Appeals.  The  Hittaways  were  the  only  grandchildren 
with  whom  Lady  Fawn  had  as  yet  been  blessed,  and  of  course  Lucy 
must  go  to  the  Hittaways. 

She  was  but  a  little  tiling ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  of  her,  as  of  Lady 
Eustace,  that  she  was  a  beauty.  The  charm  of  her  fajce  consisted  in 
the  peculiar,  watery  brightness  of  her  eyes, — ^in  the  comers  of  which 
it  would  always  seem  that  a  diamond  of  a  tear  was  lurking  whenever 
any  matter  of  excitement  was  afoot  Her  light-brown  hair  was  soft 
and  smooth  and  pretty.  As  hair  it  was  very  well,  but  it  had  no 
speciality.    Her  mouth  was  somewhat  large,  but  full  of  ever- varying 
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expression.  Her  forehead  was  low  and  broad,  with  prominent 
temples,  on  which  it  was  her  habit  to  clasp  tightly  her  little  out- 
stretched fingers,  as  she  sat  listening  to  jou.  Of  listeners  she  was 
the  very  best,  for  she  would  always  be  saying  a  word  or  two,  just  to 
help  you, — the  best  word  that  could  be  spoken,  and  then  again  she 
would  be  hanging  on  your  lips.  There  are  listeners  who  show  by 
their  mode  of  listening  that  they  listen  as  a  duty, — ^not  because  they 
are  interested.  Lucy  Morris  was  not  s«ch  a  one.  She  would  take  up 
your  subject,  whatever  it  was,  and  make  it  her  own.  There  was 
forward  just  then  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Sawab  of  Mygawb 
should  have  twenty  millions  of  rupees  paid  to  him  and  be  placed 
upon  a  throne,  or  whether  he  should  be  kept  in  prison  all  his  life. 
The  British  world  generally  could  not  be  made  to  interest  itself  about 
the  Sawab,  but  Lucy  positively  mastered  the  subject,  and  almost  got 
Lord  Fawn  into  a  difficulty  by  persuading  him  to  stand  up  against 
his  chief  on  behalf  of  the  injured  prince. 

What  else  can  be  said  of  her  face  or  personal  appearance  that  will 
interest  a  reader  ?  When  she  smiled,  there  was  the  daintiest  little 
dimple  on  her  cheek.  And  when  she  laughed,  that  little  nose,  which 
was  not  as  well-shaped  a  nose  as  it  might  have  been,  would  almost 
change  its  shape  and  cock  itself  up  in  its  mirth.  Her  hands  were 
very  thin  and  long,  and  so  were  her  feet, — ^by  no  means  models  as 
were  those  of  her  friend  Lady  Eustace.  She  was  a  little,  thin,  quick, 
graceful  creature,  whom  it  was  impossible  that  you  should  see  with- 
out wishing  to  have  near  you.  A  most  unselfish  little  creature  she 
was,  but  one  who  had  a  well-formed  idea  of  her  own  identity.  She 
was  quite  resolved  to  be  somebody  among  her  fellow-creatures, — ^not 
somebody  in  the  way  of  marrying  a  lord  or  a  rich  man,  or  somebody 
in  the  way  of  being  a  beauty,  or  somebody  as  a  wit ;  but  somebody 
as  having  a  purpose  and  a  use  in  life.  She  was  the  humblest  little 
thing  in  the  world  in  regard  to  any  possible  putting  of  herself 
forward  or  needful  putting  of  herself  back;  and  yet,  to  herself, 
nobody  was  her  superior.  What  she  had  was  her  own,  whether  it 
was  the  old  grey  silk  dress  which  she  had  bought  with  the  money 
she  had  earned,  or  the  wit  which  nature  had  given  her.  And  Lord 
Fawn's  title  was  his  own,  and  Lady  Fawn's  rank  her  own.  She 
coveted  no  man's  possessions,— and  no  woman's ;  but  she  was  minded 
to  hold  by  her  own.  Of  present  advantages  or  disadvantages,— 
whether  she  had  the  one  or  suffered  from  the  other, — «he  thought  not 
at  alL  It  was  her  fault  that  she  had  nothing  of  feminine  vanity. 
But  no  man  or  woman  was  ever  more  anxious  to  be  effective,  to 
persuade,  to  obtain  belief,  sympathy,  and  co-operation; — ^not  for  any 
result  personal  to  herself,  but  because,  by  obtaining  these  things,  she 
could  be  effective  in  the  object  then  before  her,  be  it  what  it  might. 

One  other  thing  may  be  told  erf  her.    She  had  given  her  heart, — 
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for  good  and  all,  as  she  owned  to  herself, — to  Frank  Greystock.  She 
had  owned  to  herself  that  it  was  so,  and  had  owned  to  herself  that 
nothing  could  come  of  it.  Frank  was  becoming  a  man  of  mark 
without  much  money.  Of  all  men  he  was  the  last  who  could  afford  to 
marry  a  governess.  And  then,  moreover,  he  had  never  said  a  word 
to  make  her  think  that  he  loved  her.  He  had  called  on  her  once  or 
twice  at  Fawn  Court, — as  why  should  he  not  P  Seeing  that  there 
had  been  friendship  between  the  families  for  so  many  years,  who 
could  complain  of  that  P  Lady  Fawn,  however,  had, — not  com- 
plained, but  just  said  a  word.  A  word  in  season,  how  good  is  it  ? 
Lucy  did  not  much  regard  the  word  spoken  to  herself ;  but  when  she 
reflected  that  a  word  must  also  have  been  spoken  to  Mr.  Greystock, — 
otherwise  how  should  it  have  been  that  he  never  came  again  P — ^that 
she  did  not  like. 

In  herself  she  regarded  this  passion  of  hers  as  a  healthy  man 
regards  the  loss  of  a  leg  or  an  arm.  It  is  a  great  nuisance,  a  loss 
that  maims  the  whole  life, — ^a  misfortune  to  be  much  regretted.  But 
because  a  leg  is  gone,  everything  is  not  gone.  A  man  with  a  wooden 
leg  may  stimip  about  through  much  action,  and  may  enjoy  the 
keenest  pleasures  of  humanity.  He  has  his  eyes  left  to  him,  and  his 
ears,  and  his  intellect.  He  will  not  break  his  heart  for  the  loss  of 
that  leg.  And  so  it  was  with  Lucy  Morris.  She  would  still  stump 
about,  and  be  very  active.  Eyes,  ears,  and  intellect  were  left  to 
her. 

Looking  at  her  position,  she  told  herself  that  a  happy  love  could 
hardly  have  been  her  lot  in  life.  Lady  Fawn,  she  thought,  was 
right.  A  governess  should  make  up  her  mind  to  do  without  a  lover. 
She  had  given  away  her  heart,  and  yet  she  would  do  without  a  lover. 
When,  on  one  dull,  dark  afternoon,  as  she  was  thinking  of  all  this, 
Lord  Fawn  suddenly  put  into  her  hands  a  cruelly  long,  printed,  docu- 
ment respecting  the  Sawab,  she  went  to  work  upon  it  immediately. 
As  she  read  it,  she  could  not  refrain  from  thinking  how  wonderfully 
Frank  Greystock  would  plead  the  cause  of  the  Indian  prince,  if  the 
privilege  of  pleading  it  could  be  given  to  him. 

The  spring  had  come  roimd,  with  May  and  the  London  butterflies, 
at  the  time  at  which  our  story  begins,  and  during  six  months  Frank 
Greystock  had  not  been  at  Fawn  Court.  Then  one  day  Lady  Eustace 
came  down  with  her  ponies,  and  her  footman,  and  a  new  companion 
of  hers.  Miss  Macnulty.  While  Miss  Macnulty  was  being  honoured 
by  Lady  Fawn,  Lizzie  had  retreated  to  a  comer  with  her  old  dear 
friend  Lucy  Morris.  It  was  pretty  to  see  how  so  wealthy  and  fashion- 
able a  woman  as  Lady  Eustace  could  show  so  much  friendshijJ  to  a 
governess.  "  Have  you  seen  Frank,  lately  P  "  said  Lady  Eustace, 
referring  to  her  cousin  the  barrister. 

"  Not  for  ever  so  long,"  said  Lucy,  with  her  cheeriest  smile. 
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"  He  is  not  going  to  prove  a  false  knight  f  asked  Lady  Eustace, 
in  her  lowest  whisper. 

"I  don't  know  that  Mr.  Greystock  is  much  given  to  knight- 
hood at  all/'  said  Lucy, — "  unless  it  is  to  being  made  Sir  Francis  by 
his  party." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear ;  as  if  I  didn't  know.  I  suppose  Lady  Fawn 
has  been  interfering, — ^like  an  old  cat  as  she  is." 

"  She  is  not  an  old  cat,  Lizzie !  and  I  won't  hear  her  called  so. 
If  you  think  so,  you  shouldn't  come  here.  And  she  hasn't  inter- 
fered. That  is,  she  has  done  nothing  that  she  ought  not  to  have 
done." 

"  Then  she  has  interfered,"  said  Lady  Eustace,  as  she  got  up  and 
walked  across  the  room,  with  a  sweet  smile,  to  the  old  cat. 


Chapter  IV. 

FRANK   GREYSTOCK. 

Frank  Greystock  the  barrister  was  the  only  son  of  the  Dean  of 
Bobsborough.  Now  the  dean  had  a  family  of  daughters, — ^not  quite 
so  nimierous  indeed  as  that  of  lady  Fawn,  for  there  were  only  three 
of  them, — and  was  by  no  means  a  rich  man.  Unless  a  dean  have  a 
private  fortune,  or  has  chanced  to  draw  the  happy  lot  of  Durham  in 
the  lottery  of  deans,  he  can  hardly  be  wealthy.  At  Bobsborough  the 
dean  was  endowed  with  a  large,  rambling,  picturesque,  imcomfortable 
house,  and  with  £1,500  a  year.  In  regard  to  personal  property  it 
may  be  asserted  of  all  the  Greystocks  that  they  never  had  any.  They 
were  a  family  of  which  the  males  would  surely  come  to  be  deans  and 
admirals,  and  the  females  would  certainly  find  husbands.  And  they 
lived  on  the  good  things  of  the  world,  and  mixed  with  wealthy 
people.  But  they  never  had  any  money.  The  Eustaces  always  had 
money,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bobsborough  was  wealthy.  The  dean  was 
a  man  very  different  from  his.  brother  the  admiral,  who  had  never 
paid  anybody  anything.  The  dean  did  pay ;  but  he  was  a  little  slow 
in  his  payments,  and  money  with  him  was  never  pliBntiful.  In  these 
circumstances  it  became  very  expedient  that  Frank  Greystock  should 
earn  his  bread  early  in  life. 

Nevertheless,  he  had  chosen  a  profession  which  is  not  of(;en  lucrative 
at  first.  He  had  been  called  to  the  Bar,  and  had  gone, — and  was 
still  going, — the  circuit  in  which  lies  the  cathedral  city  of  Bobs- 
borough. Bobsborough  is  not  much  of  a  town,  and  was  honoured 
with  the  judges'  visits  only  every  other  circuit.  Frank  began  pretty 
well,  getting  some  little  work  in  London,  and  perhaps  nearly  enough 
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to  pay  the  cost  of  his  circuit  out  of  the  county  in  which  the  cathedral 
was  situated.  But  he  began  life  after  that  impecunious  fashion  for 
which  the  Greystocks  have  been  noted.  Tailors,  robemakers,  and 
booksellers  gave  him  trust,  and  did  believe  that  they  would  get  their 
money.  And  any  persistent  tradesman  did  get  it.  He  did  not 
actually  hoist  the  black  flag  of  impecxmiosity,  and  proclaim  his 
intention  of  preying  generally  upon  the  retail  dealers,  as  his  imde 
the  admiral  had  done.  But  he  became  known  as  a  yoimg  man  with 
whom  money  was  "  tight."  All  this  had  been  going  on  for  three  or 
four  years  before  he  had  met  Lucy  Morris  at  the  deanery.  He  was 
then  eight-and-twenty,  and  had  been  four  years  called.  He  was  thirty 
when  old  Lady  Fawn  hinted  to  him  that  he  had  better  not  pay  any 
more  visits  at  Fawn  Court. 

But  things  had  much  altered  with  him  of  late.  At  the  time  of 
that  visit  to  the  deanery  he  had  made  a  sudden  start  in  his  profession. 
The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  had  brought  an  action  against 
the  Bank  of  England  with  reference  to  certain  alleged  encroach- 
ments, of  which  action,  considerable  as  it  was  in  all  its  interests,  no 
further  notice  need  be  taken  here  than  is  given  by  the  statement  that 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  this  cause  had  foimd  its  way  among  the 
lawyers.  Some  of  it  penetrated  into  the  pocket  of  Frank  Greystock, 
but  he  earned  more  than  money,  better  than  money,  out  of  that  affair. 
It  was  attributed  to  him  by  the  attorneys  that  the  Bank  of  England 
was  saved  from  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  all  its  bullion-cellars, 
and  he  had  made  his  character  for  industry.  In  the  year  after  that 
the  Bobsborough  people  were  rather  driven  into  a  comer  in  search  of 
a  clever  young  conservative  candidate  for  the  borough,  and  Frank 
Greystock  was  invited  to  stand.  It  was  not  thought  that  there  was 
much  chance  of  success,  and  the  dean  was  against  it.  But  Frank 
liked  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  contest,  and  so  did  Frank's  mother. 
Frank  Greystock  stood,  and  at  the  time  in  which  he  was  warned 
away  from  Fawn  Court  had  been  nearly  a  year  in  Parliament.  "  Of 
course  it  does  interfere  with  one's  business,"  he  had  said  to  his  father, 
"  but  then  it  brings  one  business  also.  A  man  with  a  seat  in  Parliament 
who  shows  that  he  means  work  will  always  get  nearly  as  much  work 
as  he  can  do."  Such  was  Frank's  exposition  to  his  father.  It  may 
perhaps  not  be  found  to  hold  water  in  all  cases.  Mrs.  Dean  was  of 
course  delighted  with  her  son's  success,  and  so  were  the  girls. 
Women  like  to  feel  that  the  young  men  belonging  to  them  are  doing 
something  in  the  world,  so  that  a  reflected  glory  may  be  theirs.  It 
was  pleasant  to  talk  of  Frank  as  member  for  the  city.  Brothers  do 
not  always  care  much  for  a  brother's  success,  but  a  sister  is  generally 
sympathetic.  If  Frank  would  only  marry  money,  there  was  nothing 
he  might  not  achieve.  That  he  would  live  to  sit  on  the  woolsack  was 
now  almost  a  certainty  to  the  dear  old  lady.    But  in  order  that  he 
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might  sit  there  comfortably  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  at  least 
abstain  from  marrying  a  poor  wife.  For  there  was  fear  at  the  deanery 
also  in  regard  to  Lucy  Morris. 

*'  That  notion  of  marrying  money  as  you  call  it,"  Frank  said  to  his 
second  sister  Margaret,  '*  is  the  most  disg^ting  idea  in  the  world." 

^'  It  is  as  easy  to  love  a  girl  who  has  something  as  one  who  has 
nothing,"  said  Margaret. 

"  No, — ^it  is  not ;  because  the  girls  with  money  are  scarce,  and 
those  without  it  are  plentiful, — an  argument  of  which  I  don't  suppose 
you  see  the  force."  Then  Margaret  for  the  moment  was  snubbed  and 
retired. 

"Indeed,  Frank,  I  think  Lady  Fawn  was  right,"  said  the  mother. 

"  And  I  think  she  was  quite  wrong.  If  there  be  anything  in  it, 
it  won't  be  expelled  by  Lady  Fawn's  interference.  Do  you  think  I 
should  allow  Lady  Fawn  to  tell  me  not  to  choose  such  or  such  a 
woman  for  my  wife  ?  " 

"  It's  the  habit  of  seeing  her,  my  dear.  Nobody  loves  Lucy  Morris 
better  than  I  do.  We  all  like  her.  But,  dear  Frank,  would  it  do  for 
you  to  make  her  your  wife  ?  " 

Frank  Greystock  was  sflent  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  answered 
his  mother's  question.  "I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  would 
or  would  not.  But  I  do  think  this, — ^that  if  I  were  bold  enough  to 
marry  now,  and  to  trust  all  to  the  future,  and  could  get  Lucy  to  be  my 
wife,  I  should  be  doing  a  great  thing.  I  doubt,  however,  whether 
I  have  the  courage."     All  of  which  made  the  dean's  wife  uneasy. 

The  reader,  who  has  read  so  far,  will  perhaps  think  that  Frank 
Greystock  was  in  love  with  Lucy  as  Lucy  was  in  love  with  him.  But 
such  was  not  exactly  the  case.  To  be  in  love,  as  an  absolute,  well- 
marked,  acknowledged  fact,  is  the  condition  of  a  woman  more  fre- 
quently and  more  readily  than  of  a  man.  Such  is  not  the  common 
theory  on  the  matter,  as  it  is  the  man's  business  to  speak,  and  the 
woman's  business  to  be  reticent.  And  the  woman  is  presiuned  to 
have  kept  her  heart  free  from  any  load  of  love,  till  she  may  accept 
the  burthen  with  an  assurance  that  it  shall  become  a  joy  and  a 
comfort  to  her.  But  such  presiunptions,  though  they  may  be  very 
useful  for  the  regidation  of  conduct,  may  not  be  always  true.  It 
comes  more  within  the  scope  of  a  woman's  mind,  than  of  a  man's,  to 
think  closely  and  decide  sharply  on  such  a  matter.  With  a  man  it 
is  often  chance  that  settles  the  question  for  him.  He  resolves  to 
propose  to  a  woman,  or  proposes  without  resolving,  because  she  is 
close  to  him.  Frank  Greystock  ridiculed  the  idea  of  Lady  Fawn's 
interference  in  so  high  a  matter  as  his  love,— or  abstinence  from 
love.  Nevertheless,  had  he  been  made  a  welcome  guest  at  Fawn 
Court  he  would  undoubtedly  have  told  his  love  to  Lucy  Morris.  He 
was  not  a  welcome  guest,  but  had  been  banished ;  and,  as  a  consequence 
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of  that  bamslimeiit,  he  had  formed  no  resolution  in  regard  to  Lucy, 
and  did  not  absolutely  know  whether  she  was  necessary  to  him  or 
not.     But  Lucy  Morris  knew  all  about  it. 

Moreover,  it  frequently  happens  with  men  that  they  fail  to  analyse 
these  things,  and  do  not  make  out  for  themselves  any  clear  definition 
of  what  their  feelings  are  or  what  they  mean.  We  hear  that  a  man 
has  behaved  badly  to  a  girl,  when  the  behaviour  of  which  he  has 
been  guilty  has  resulted  simply  from  want  of  thought.  He  has  found 
a  certain  companionship  to  be  agreeable  to  him,  and  he  has  accepted 
the  pleasure  without  inquiry.  Some  vague  idea  has  floated  across 
his  brain  that  the  world  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  such  friendship 
cannot  exist  without  marriage,  or  question  of  marriage.  It  is  simply 
friendship.  And  yet  were  his  friend  to  tell  him  that  she  intended  to 
give  herself  in  marriage  elsewhere,  he  would  suffer  all  the  pangs  of 
jealousy,  and  would  imagine  himself  to  be  horribly  ill-treated !  To 
have  such  a  friend, — a  friend  whom  he  cannot  or  will  not  make  his 
wife, — ^is  no  injury  to  him.  To  him  it  is  simply  a  delight,  an  excite- 
ment in  life,  a  thing  to  be  known  to  himself  only  and  not  talked  of 
to  others,  a  source  of  pride  and  inward  exultation.  It  is  a  joy  to 
think  of  when  he  wakes,  and  a  consolation  in  his  little  troubles.  It 
dispels  the  weariness  of  life,  and  makes  a  green  spot  of  holiday  with- 
in his  daily  work.  It  is,  indeed,  death  to  her ; — ^but  he  does  not 
know  it.  Frank  Greystock  did  think  that  he  could  not  marry 
Lucy  Morris  without  making  an  imprudent  plunge  into  deep  water, 
and  yet  he  felt  that  Lady  Fawn  was  an  ill-natured  old  woman  for 
hinting  to  him  that  he  had  better  not,  for  the  present,  continue  his 
visits  to  Fawn  Court.  "  Of  course  you  imderstand  me,  Mr.  Greystock," 
she  had  said,  meaning  to  be  civil.  "  When  Miss  Morris  has  left  us, 
— should  she  ever  leave  us, — I  should  be  most  happy  to  see  you." 
"  What  on  earth  would  take  me  to  Fawn  Court,  if  Lucy  were  not 
there  !  "  he  said  to  himself, — not  choosing  to  appreciate  Lady  Fawn's 
civility. 

Frank  Greystock  was  at  this  time  nearly  thirty  years  old.  He  was 
a  good-looking,  but  not  strikingly  handsome  man ;  thin,  of  moderate 
height,  with  sharp  grey  eyes,  a  face  clean  shorn  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  whisker,  with  wiry,  strong  dark  hair,  which  was  already 
beginning  to  show  a  tinge  of  grey ; — ^the  very  opposite  in  appearance 
to  his  late  friend  Sir  Florian  Eustace.  He  was  quick,  ready-witted,  self- 
reliant,  and  not  over  scrupulous  in  the  outward  things  of  the  world. 
He  was  desirous  of  doing  his  duty  to  others,  but  he  was  specially 
desirous  that  others  should  do  their  duty  to  him.  He  intended  to 
get  on  in  the  world,  and  believed  that  happiness  was  to  be  achieved 
by  success.  He  was  certainly  made  for  the  profession  which  he  had 
adopted.  His  father,  looking  to  certain  morsels  of  Church  patronage 
which  occasionally  came  in  his  way,  and  to  the  fact  that  he  and  the 
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bishop  were  on  most  friendly  terms^  had  wished  his  son  to  take 
orders.  But  Frank  had  known  himself  and  his  own  qualities  too 
well  to  follow  his  father's  advice.  He  had  chosen  to  be  a  barrister, 
and  now,  at  thirty,  he  was  in  Parliament. 

He  had  been  asked  to  stand  for  Bobsborough  in  the  conservative 
interest,  and  as  a  Conservative  he  had  been  returned.  Those  who 
invited  him  knew  probably  but  little  of  his  own  political  beliefs  or 
feelings, — did  not  probably  know  whether  he  had  any.  His  father 
was  a  fine  old  Tory  of  the  ancient  school,  who  thought  that  things 
were  going  from  bad  to  worse,  but  was  able  to  live  happily  in 
spite  of  his  anticipations.  The  dean  was  one  of  those  old-world 
politicians, — we  meet  them  every  day,  and  they  are  generally  pleasant 
people, — who  enjoy  the  politics  of  the  side  to  which  they  belong 
without  any  special  belief  in  them.  If  pressed  hard  they  will  almost 
own  that  their  so-called  convictions  are  prejudices.  But  not  for 
worlds  would  they  be  rid  of  them.  When  two  or  three  of  them  meet 
together,  they  are  as  freemasons,  who  are  bound  by  a  pleasant  bond 
which  separates  them  from  the  outer  world.  They  feel  among  them- 
selves that  everything  that  is  being  done  is  bad, — even  though  that 
everything  is  done  by  their  own  party.  It  was  bad  to  interfere  with 
Charles,  bad  to  endure  Cromwell,  bad  to  banish  James,  bad  to  put  up 
with  William.  The  House  of  Hanover  was  bad.  All  interference 
with  prerogative  has  been  bad.  The  Reform  bill  was  very  bad. 
Encroachment  on  the  estates  of  the  bishops  was  bad.  Emancipation 
of  Roman  Catholics  was  the  worst  of  all.  Abolition  of  corn-laws, 
church-rates,  and  oaths  and  tests  were  all  bad.  The  meddling  with 
Universities  has  been  grievous.  The  treatment  of  the  Irish  Church 
has  been  Satanic.  The  overhauling  of  schools  is  most  injurious  to 
English  education.  Education  bills  and  Irish  land  bills  were  all  bad. 
Every  step  taken  has  been  bad.  And  yet  to  them  old  England  is  of 
all  countries  in  the  world  the  best  to  live  in,  and  is  not  at  all  the 
less  comfortable  because  of  the  changes  that  have  been  made.  These 
people  are  ready  to  grumble  at  every  boon  conferred  on  them,  and 
yet  to  enjoy  every  boon.  They  know  too  their  privileges,  and,  after 
a  fashion,  imderstand  their  position.  It  is  picturesque,  and  it  pleases 
them.  To  have  been  always  in  the  right,  and  yet  always  on  the 
losing  side ;  always  being  ruined,  always  imder  persecution  from  a 
wild  spirit  of  republican-demagogism, — and  yet  never  to  lose  any- 
thing, not  even  position  or  public  esteem,  is  pleasant  enough.  A 
huge,  living,  daily  increasing  grievance  that  does  one  no  palpable 
harm,  is  the  happiest  possession  that  a  man  can  have.  There  is  a 
large  body  of  such  men  in  England,  and,  personally,  they  are  the 
very  salt  of  the  nation.  He  who  said  that  aU  Conservatives  are 
stupid  did  not  know  them.  Stupid  Conservatives  there  may  be, — 
and  there  certainly  are  very  stupid  Radicals.      The  well-educated, 
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widely-read  Conservatiye,  who  is  well  assured  that  all  good  things 
are  gr^ually  being  brought  to  an  end  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  is 
generally  the  pleasantest  man  to  be  met.  But  he  is  a  Buddhist^ 
possessing  a  religioius  creed  which  is  altogether  dark  and  mysterious 
to  the  outer  world.  Those  who  watch  the  ways  of  the  advanced 
Buddhist  hardly  know  whether  the  man  does  believe  himself  in  his 
hidden  god,  but  men  perceive  that  he  is  respectable,  self-satisfied, 
and  a  man  of  note.  It  is  of  course  from  the  society  of  such  that 
conservative  candidates  are  to  be  sought;  but,  alas,  it  is  hard  to 
indoctrinate  young  minds  with  the  old  belief,  since  new  theories  of 
life  have  become  so  rife ! 

Nevertheless  Frank  Greystock,  when  he  was  invited  to  stand  for 
Bobsborough  on  the  conservative  interest,  had  not  for  a  moment 
allowed  any  political  heterodoxy  on  his  own  part  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  advancement.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  the  case  that  a  barrister 
is  less  likely  to  be  influenced  by  personal  convictions  in  taking  his 
side  in  politics  than  any  other  man  who  devotes  himself  to  public 
a&irs.  No  slur  on  the  profession  is  intended  by  this  suggestion. 
A  busy,  clever,  useM  man,  who  has  been  at  work  all  his  life,  finds 
that  his  own  progress  towards  success  demands  from  him  that  he 
shall  become  a  politician.  The  highest  work  of  a  lawyer  can  only  be 
reached  through  political  struggle.  As  a  large-minded  man  of  the 
world,  peculiarly  conversant  with  the  fact  that  every  question  has 
two  sides,  and  that  as  much  may  often  be  said  on  one  side  as  on  the 
other,  he  has  probably  not  become  violent  in  his  feelings  as  a  political 
partisan.  Thus  he  sees  that  there  is  an  opening  here  or  an  opening 
there,  and  the  offence  in  either  case  is  not  great  to  him.  With  Frank 
Greystock  the  matter  was  very  easy.  There  certainly  was  no 
apostasy.  He  had  now  and  again  attacked  his  father's  ultra-Toryism, 
and  rebuked  his  mother  and  sisters  when  they  spoke  of  Gladstone  as 
Apollyon,  and  called  Mr.  Lowe  the  Abomination  of  Desolation. 
But  it  was  easy  to  him  to  fancy  himself  a  Conservative,  and  as  such 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  without  any  feeling  of  discomfort. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  his  first  session  he  had  not  spoken, 
— ^but  he  had  made  himself  useful.  He  had  sat  on  one  or  two 
Committees,  though  as  a  barrister  he  might  have  excused  himself, 
and  had  done  his  best  to  learn  the  forms  of  the  House.  But  he  had 
already  begun  to  find  that  the  time  which  he  devoted  to  Parliament 
was  much  wanted  for  his  profession.  Money  was  very  necessary  to 
him.     Then  a  new  idea  was  presented  to  him. 

John  Eustace  and  Greystock  were  very  intimate, — as  also  had  been 
Sir  Florian  and  Greystock.  "  I  tell  you  what  I  wish  you'd  do,  Grey- 
stock," Eustace  said  to  him  one  day,  as  they  were  standing  idle 
together  in  the  lobby  of  the  House.  For  John  Eustace  was  also  in 
Parliament. 
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"  Anything  to  oblige  you,  my  friend." 

"  It's  only  a  trifle,"  said  Eustace.  "  Just  to  marry  your  cousin, 
my  brother's  widow." 

"  By  Jove, — 'I  wish  I  had  the  chance ! " 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't.  She  is  sure  to  marry  somebody, 
and  at  her  age  so  she  ought.  She's  not  twenty-three  yet.  We  could 
trust  you, — ^with  the  child  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  As  it  is,  she  is 
giving  us  a  deal  of  trouble." 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow " 

"  I  know  she's  fond  of  you.     You  were  dining  there  last  Sunday." 

"  And  so  was  Fawn.  Lord  Fawn  is  the  man  to  marry  Lizzie.  You 
see  if  he  doesn't.  He  was  imcommonly  sweet  on  her  the  other  night, 
and  really  interested  her  about  the  Sawab." 

"She'll  never  be  Lady  Fawn,"  said  John  Eustace.  "And  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  shouldn't  care  to  have  to  deal  with  Lord  Fawn.  He 
would  be  infinitely  troublesome ;  and  I  can  hardly  wash  my  hands  of 
her  aflGairs.  She's  worth  nearly  £5,000  a  year  as  long  as  she  Kves, 
and  I  really  don't  think  that  she's  much  amiss." 

"Much  amiss!  I  don't  know  whether  she's  not  the  prettiest 
woman  I  ever  saw,"  said  Greystock. 

"  Yes ; — ^but  I  mean  in  conduct  and  all  that.  She  is  making  her- 
self queer ;  and  Camperdown,  our  lawyer,  means  to  jump  upon  her ; 
but  it's  only  because  she  doesn't  know  what  she  ought  to  be  at,  and 
what  she  ought  not.     You  could  tell  her." 

"  It  wouldn't  suit  me  at  all  to  have  to  quarrel  with  Camperdown," 
said  the  barrister,  laughing. 

"  You  and  he  would  settle  everything  in  five  minutes,  and  it  would 
save  me  a  world  of  trouble,"  said  Eustace. 

"  Fawn  is  your  man ; — ^take  my  word  for  it,"  said  Greystock,  as 

he  walked  back  into  the  House. 

«  «  «  «  «  « 

Dramatists,  when  they  write  their  plays,  have  a  delightful  privi- 
ledge  of  prefixing  a  list  of  their  personages ; — ^and  the  dramatists  of 
old  used  to  tell  us  who  was  in  love  with  whom,  and  what  were  the 
blood  relationships  of  all  the  persons.  In  such  a  narrative  as  this, 
any  proceeding  of  that  kind  would  be  unusual, — and  therefore  the 
poor  narrator  has  been  driven  to  expend  his  four  first  chapters  in  the 
mere  task  of  introducing  his  characters.  He  regrets  the  length  of 
these  introductions,  and  will  now  begin  at  once  the  action  of  his 
story. 

Anthony  Trollope. 
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New  forms  of  government,  embodying  ideas  of  advanced  popular 
freedom,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  founded  by  a  clear,  immistakable 
majority.  An  English  historian  of  the  Whig  school,  consequently 
not  given  to  extremes,  has  acknowledged  that  if  movements  of 
liberty  had  to  wait  for  their  accomplishment  until  the  vast  mass  of  a 
people  were  fully  and  resolutely  convinced  of  their  righteousness 
and  their  opportunity,  such  movements  might  have  to  wait  for  ever. 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  despotism  to  give  its  subjects  a  liberal 
education  for  freedom.  Despotism  would  not  be  what  it  is  if,  under 
its  rule,  that  right  of  free  meeting,  of  free  speech,  of  a  free  press,  did 
exist,  by  which  alone  such  an  education  can  be  attained.  Those, 
therefore,  who  insist  on  delaying  all  practical  attempts  at  founding 
a  state  of  liberty  until  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  in  favour  of  it,  insist 
on  an  impossibility.  They  shut  up  the  rights  of  man  in  a  vicious 
circle.  Men  of  any  strength  of  character,  and  of  any  insight  into  the 
realities  of  life,  will  pass  by  such  shallow  reasoners,  and  heed  them 
not. 

The  initiative  of  great  movements  naturally  belongs  to  an  energetic 
minority  who  have  outgrown  the  religious,  political,  or  social  condi- 
tion of  the  community  within  which  they  live.  But  even  the  actual 
realisation  of  a  movement  generally  also  falls  into  the  hands  of  a 
minority  which  has  a  clearer  perception  of  its  rights  or  of  the  needs 
of  society,  as  well  as  a  stronger  will ;  whilst  the  masses,  sympathetic 
though  they  may  be  in  the  main,  are  only  imbued  with  somewhat 
vague  tendencies — with  desires  for  a  change,  that  lack,  however,  the 
distinctness  of  a  programme.  Hence  it  is  that  revolutions,  if  they 
have  attained  a  certain  stage,  may  be  conducted  towards  this  or  that 
goal,  according  to  the  prevailing  cDergy  of  this  or  that  section. 
Hence,  too,  revolution  itself  may  by  the  foresight  of  statesmen  be 
prevented  altogether,  if  they  can  read  the  signs  of  the  approaching 
times.  Partial  concession  will,  under  such  circumstances,  save  them 
from  a  total  collapse.  On  the  contrary,  the  non-possumua  policy  will 
hurl  them  into  nothingness,  and  necessitate  the  making  a  clean  sweep 
before  a  new  reconstruction  becomes  feasible.  Were  the  masses,  in 
their  majority,  imbued  with  the  new  ideas  to  the  extent  of  a  definite 
programme,  concession  would  be  of  no  avail;  the  contest  would 
resolve  itself  at  once  into  a  trial  of  strength. 

Revolutionary  leaders — whose  justification  to  their  part  must 
speedily  vanish  if  they  do  not  combine  the  wisdom  of  statesmen 
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with  the  dash  of  warriors — ^too  often  forget  the  latent  danger  which 
larks  in  the  conservative  or  reactionary  instincts  of  a  momentarily 
inert  class.  They  mostly  flatter  themselves,  after  a  successful  stroke, 
that  the  generosity  which  they  show  to  their  former  enemies,  will 
actually  change  the  mind  of  the  latter.  They  also  incline  to  think 
that  "  the  people  "  cannot  possibly  fail  in  their  immense  majority 
to  be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  revolutionary  aspirations. 

Revolutions  would  prove  less  abortive  if  these  fatal  blunders  were 
less  frequently  made.  The  exaggeration  of  leniency  towards  enemies 
just  vanquished  is  calculated  to  evoke  the  contempt  rather  than  the 
gratitude  of  this  class,  and  to  encourage  them  to  an  attempt  at 
reaction.  If,  thereupon,  any  severity  is  used,  as  needs  it  must  be, 
it  looks  as  if  the  bloom  of  the  liberal  movement  were  gone.  Weakly 
dreamers,  of  whom  there  is  always  a  pretty  large  contingent,  are 
then  apt  to  change  sides,  and  to  give  trouble  to  their  friends  at  the 
very  moment  when  unity  in  the  ranks  is  most  required.  On  the 
contrary,  some  judicious  firmness  in  the  beginning  would  remove  the 
very  cause  of  all  that  danger,  by  impressing  the  vanquished  foe  with 
the  seriousness  of  the  new  state  of  things.  Matters  would  then 
develop  from  a  more  strained  condition  to  an  easier  one,  of  which 
the  commonwealth  would  reap  the  benefit  as  well  as  the  glory. 

Again,  to  indulge  in  the  illusion  that  the  vast  nmnber  of  the 
popular  classes  of  a  country  must,  without  further  preparation, 
heartily  fall  in  with  the  advanced  political  and  social  philosophy  of 
the  age,  simply  because  their  well-imderstood  interest  would  be  to  do 
so,  is  one  of  those  naive  notions  which  prove  the  worst  stumbling- 
block  of  revolutionary  progress.  During  the  heat  of  the  struggle 
the  forces  of  the  enemy  need  not  be  counted  too  anxiously.  The 
brave,  even  if  they  are  not  many,  are  able  to  carry  a  position  by  the 
very  recklessness  of  their  attack.  Valour  is  contagious,  even  as 
cowardice  is ;  and  surprise  may  in  warfare  turn  out  to  be  two-thirds 
of  a  victory.  But  when  the  revolutionary  triumph  is  so  far  achieved, 
then  comes  the  difficult  question  of  how  to  organise  the  coimtry  so  as 
to  keep  and  confirm  the  political  conquests. 

The  modem  theory  here  is,  or  until  quite  recently  was,  that 
Universal  Sufirage  must  be  the  absolute  arbiter  of  the  situation.  To 
its  full  measure  that  theory  was  applied  in  France  in  1848,  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Orleans  monarchy.  From  the  narrow  circle  of 
voters  which  existed  under  Louis  Philippe,  and  which  comprised  not 
more  than  some  200,000  men  entitled  to  the  sufirage,  a  bold  leap  was 
made  to  the  right  of  all  men  to  vote ;  and  this  in  a  country  where 
there  are  large  districts  with  so  neglected  a  condition  of  public 
instruction  that  in  some  provinces  two-thirds  of  the  people  are  not 
able  to  read  and  to  write !  Strange  to  say,  as  some  thought — ^but 
naturally  enough  if  we  calmly  refiect  on  the  matter — the  universal 
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Yote  in  France  brought  back  an  Imperialist  pretender^  and  nsbered 
in  an  Assembly  largely  composed  of  secret  enemies  of  the  Eepublic. 
Between  the  two,  freedom  was  first  throttled  within  an  inch  of  its 
life,  and  then  murdered  downright  on  a  dark  December  night.  What 
with  intimidation  and  terrorism  on  the  one  hand,  and  stupidity  on 
the  other,  universal  suffrage  was  afterwards  made  to  confirm  the  act 
of  the  usurper. 

After  twenty  years*  rule,  the  usurper  fell.  The  Eepublic  was  once 
more  proclaimed  in  the  streets,  and  another  Assembly  was  called  in, 
whose  royalist  inclinations  became  apparent  in  a  trice — so  much  so 
that  the  immediate  result  was  a  ciyil  war,  which  has  covered  the 
capital  with  ruins  and  rendered  the  position  of  France  truly  pitiable. 
The  question,  therefore,  may  well  be  started:  whether  universal, 
equal,  direct  suffirage  is,  under  all  circumstances,  the  panacea  of  State 
evils? 

I  have  discussed  this  topic  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
SrCpubUcan  and  Socialist  party  leaders  of  France  years  ago,  when 
Louis  Napoleon's  power  seemed  still  firmly  established,  and  the  hopes 
of  his  overthrow  were  remote  indeed.  I  have  discussed  it  once  more 
with  them  in  the  early  part  of  1869,  owing  to  the  imminence,  as  I 
then  thought,  of  some  important  catastrophe,  which  would  again 
place  the  reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of  our  Republican  friends 
of  France :  a  conviction  I  expressed  in  that  year  in  American  and 
English  magazines.  "A  mighty  change" — ^I  said  in  one  of  the 
latter^ — 

"  is  tindoTibtedly  hovering  in  the  air.  There  may  be  short  and  sharp  shocks 
and  counter-shocks  for  a  Utile  while ;  but  unless  all  signs  deceive,  the  great 
issue  cannot  be  long  delayed.  The  calmest  obserrer  is  unable  to  deny  the 
signi£cance  of  the  electrical  flashes  occasionally  shooting  now  across  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  as  if  words  of  doom  were  traced  in  lurid  streaks,  breaking  here 
and  there  through  the  darkened  sky.  We  are  strangely  reminded  of  the  similar 
incidents  which  marked  the  summer  of  1868  in  Spain.  Those  incidents  were 
then  scarcely  understood  abroad ;  yet  they  meant  the  subsequent  great  event 
of  September.  Even  so  there  are  now  signs  and  portents  in  Prance — only 
fraught  with  a  meaning  for  Europe  at  large." 

The  doom  came.  The  upheaving  forces  which,  in  1869,  I 
thought  were  "  already  visible,  under  the  Bonapartean  State  edifice, 
from  intermittent  exertions,'*  came  to  their  full  outbreak  in  Sep- 
tember, 1870.  It  is  a  sad  satisfaction  to  think  that  the  prevision  of 
another  Conservative  and  Monarchical  reaction,  which,  in  the 
intercourse  with  French  Republican  leaders,  I  said  would  fatally 
arise  if  the  late  indiscriminate  system  of  suffrage  were  persevered 
in,  should  equally  have  been  fulfilled  in  its  largest  extent. 

The  words  our  French  friends  spoke  in  1869,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  1870,  yet  ring  in  my  ears : — 

(1)  See  FoBTNiGHXLT  Bimw,  of  December,  1869  ("  The  GonditLon  of  Fiance  ")• 
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"  The  people,"  they  said,  **  if  fireed  from  the  Napoleonic  incubus,  if  left  to  their 
own  generous  inspirations,  are  sure  to  support  the  cause  of  the  Revolution. 
XJniyersal  sufEhige  is  the  basis  of  the  new  social  right.  TJniyersal  sufi&age  is 
identical  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  on 
its  part,  is  synonymous  with  the  Republican  form  of  government ;  for  how 
could  a  nation  abdicate  its  supreme  power  into  the  hands  of  a  monarch  and  his 
descendants  without  destroying  that  very  sovereignty  of  the  people  which  is 
the  necessary  corollary  of  universal  suffrage  ?  Clearly,  then,  universal  suffrage, 
being  the  vehicle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  includes  and  guarantees  tiie 
Republican  form  itself.  Any  departure  fr^m  that  triple  formula  would  be  an 
infringement  on  the  principle  itself,  and  consequently  be  null  and  void  in  law." 

This  exposition  started  with  too  sweeping  an  assertion,  and  ended 
with  a  logical  deduction  right  enough  in  itself,  but  useless  in  practical 
policy.  No  doubt,  to  establish  a  hereditary  monarchy  by  means  of  a 
suffrage  which  implies  the  continued  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  is  a 
self-contradiction,  in  so  far  as  it  only  uses  that  sovereignty  for  the 
purpose  of  at  once  destroying  it,  and  taking  away  the  exercise  of 
any  sovereign  right  from  all  generations  to  come.  But  in  practical 
politics,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  our  antagonist  is  wrong  in 
theory.  The  chief  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  prevent  him  from  doing 
harm  to  our  cause.  If,  by  means  of  universal  suffrage,  a  nation  has 
once  committed  itself,  any  forcible  opposition  against  the  result  of 
that  vote  has  a  look  of  most  imjustifiable  rebellion,  let  the  mass  of 
voters  be  ever  so  prejudiced  and  ignorant.  The  "majesty  of  the 
people "  then  seems  to  cover  the  reactionary  issue  as  with  a  conse- 
crated garment.  The  very  voice  of  true  enlightenment  becomes  a 
mere  whisper  in  presence  of  the  roar  of  the  masses. 

Would  it  not  be  better  if  the  source  of  such  evil  were  stopped  up 
in  the  beginning  ? 

What  use  is  the  discussion  about  whether  suffrage  is  a  right  or 
a  privilege,  if  the  paramount  question  is,  how  to  save  the  political 
conquests  just  gained  ?  Better  not  to  venture  upon  revolution  if,  on 
the  morrow  after  it,  its  strong  positions  are  carelessly  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  first  comer.  If  a  party  in  the  State  have  the  courage  to 
strike  out  a  fresh  path  for  the  nation,  they  ought  to  have  the  courage 
also  of  keying  to  their  work  imtil  the  thicket  is  well  cleared,  and  room 
is  made  for  the  march  of  progress.  The  mortil  timidity  which  shrinks 
from  that  task,  verges  practically  upon  frivolity,  for  it  only  unsettles 
a  nation's  institutions  without  providing  for  a  solid  structure  in  their 
stead. 

The  suffrage  is  a  means,  not  an  end.  The  end  ought,  before  all, 
to  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  Every  sound  Republican  will  assuredly 
acknowledge  that  that  democratic  commonwealth  is  most  perfectly 
constructed  in  which  the  best  institutions  come  out  of  the  votes  of  all 
men.  It  must  be  the  aim  of  every  commonwealth  to  confer  upon 
each  citizen  the  same  right.  Universal  8uffi*age  is  hence  the  natural 
principle* 
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Its  immediate  application,  however,  may  depend  on  circumstances. 
In  this,  I  think,  Republicans  should  be  allowed  to  learn  from  enemies 
and  rivals.  In  almost  all  coimtries  in  which  a  constitutional  monarchy 
exists,  the  suflTrage  is  not  only  a  restricted  one,  but  the  proportion  of 
votes  given  to  the  towns  and  to  the  country  districts  respectively  is  by 
no  means  commensurate  with  the  proportion  of  the  civic  and  the  agri- 
cultural population.  In  France,  under  Louis  Philippe,  out  of  6,000,000 
to  7,000,000  adult  men,  not  more  than  about  200,000  had  the  vote.  In 
Italy,  at  this  moment,  a  similar  condition  exists  :  the  electoral  circle 
there  is  of  the  narrowest  description.  Constitutional  Belgium  is  far 
from  imiversal  suffrage.  In  Spain,  universal  sufeage  has  given  rise 
to  a  new  monarchy.  In  Germany,  the  laws  of  suffirage  are  of  a 
variegated  kind.  In  Prussia  proper,  for  instance,  there  is  a  triple 
class  of  electors,  according  to  taxation  ;  whilst  lately,  for  the  North 
German  Parliament,  and  now  for  the  German  Reichstag,  universal 
suffrage  has  been  introduced.  Yet  the  House  of  Deputies  in  Prussia 
proper,  in  spite  of  the  restricted  and  complicated  system  by  which  it 
it  is  elected,  has  turned  out  more  liberal  than  the  North  German 
Parliament  or  the  German  Reichstag,  which  are  elected  by  imiversal 
suffrage.  This  may  appear  the  more  surprising  as  the  non-Prussian 
parts  of  Germany  are,  upon  the  whole,  more  leavened  with  advanced 
liberal  and  democratic  ideas  than  Prussia  herself  is. 

In  England,  the  towns  have  a  comparatively  larger  representajbion 
than  the  agricultural  districts.  Only,  it  is  the  smaller  towns  which 
are  so  prominently  represented.  Were  this  done  for  the  larger  cities, 
in  which  a  more  enlightened  middle  and  working  class  dwells,  the 
result  would  be  a  more  rapid  and  more  comprehensive  liberalisation 
of  English  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  introduction  of  an 
equal  universal  vote  for  all  men  in  the  present  state  of  educational 
neglect,  would  in  all  probability  give  a  fresh  start  to  political  and 
clerical  reaction ;  and  what  under  other  circumstances  would  be  a 
boon,  turn  out  a  curse. 

Out  of  about  8,000,000  adult  men  in  England,  only  1,000,000  held 
the  vote  before  the  last  Reform  Bill.  The  number  of  voters  now  is 
probably  something  like  3,500,000.  This  restricted  nmnber  is  pre- 
sumably more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  good  institutions  than 
would  be  a  larger  number.  But  as  the  smaller  towns  are  so  dispro- 
portionately represented,  a  check  is  put  upon  the  more  stimulating 
influence  of  the  cities  in  which  political  intelligence  and  industry  are 
mainly  congregated. 

After  this  rapid  sketch,  I  return  to  the  case  and  the  requirements 
of  France. 

Language  like  the  following  was  held  to  some  of  the  Republican 
and  Socialist  leaders  of  that  country  at  different  times  before  the 
recent  war : — 
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"If  fortune  once  more  throws  the  power  into  your  hands,  either  by  the 
sudden  death  of  the  usurper  or  in  consequence  of  his  defeat  in  some  warlike 
enterprise,  would  it  not  be  prudent  to  surround  freedom  with  better  safe- 
guards than  had  formerly  been  done  ?  Paris — ^none  has  a  doubt  of  that — will, 
whenever  such  a  supreme  crisis  arrives,  proclaim  the  Bepublio.  The  other 
great  towns  will  yield  their  ready  assent.  The  agricultural  districts  will 
sullenly  acquiesce,  or  show  some  muffled  aversion  to  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, until  the  time  comes  when  they  can  make  their  voice  heard.  Now,  the 
calculation  is  a  very  simple  one.  Out  of  the  thirty-seven  million  inhabitants 
of  France,  twenty-six  millions  and  a  half  live  in  the  agricultural  districts.  Not 
quite  eleven  millions  are  reckoned  as  towns  population,  of  which  nearly  two 
million  live  in  the  single  Seine  Department — the  remainder  in  the  various  pro- 
vincial towns.  There  is,  therefore,  always  the  danger  of  the  party  of  progress, 
enlightenment,  and  freedom  being  beaten  at  the  poll  by  an  ignorant  mass. 
There  are  departments  in  France  where  sixty,  nay,  seventy  and  seventy-five, 
per  cent,  of  the  population  are  unable  to  read  and  write.  Is  it  reasonable  to  ask 
this  mass  indiscriminately  whether  it  prefers  free  government  to  monarchy  ? 
Do  not  these  men  lack  the  first  requisites  of  enlightened  citizenship  ?  Are  they 
not  unfit  for  taking  part  in  the  country's  government  on  a  perfectly  equal 
footing  with  the  more  cultivated  part  of  the  nation  ?  " 

Again : — 

**In  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland, 
instruction  is  universal.  In  Germany  scarcely  an  unlettered  person  can  be 
found ;  the  poorest  peasant  there  has  mastered  the  rudiments  of  knowledge. 
France,  on  the  contrary,  is  at  this  moment  probably  even  behind  Spain  in 
popular  education ;  for  in  Spain,  after  the  revolution  of  1854,  which  did  away 
with  clerical  supremacy,  an  extensive  system  of  instruction  was  introduced.  It 
is  no  use  blinking  this  feet  of  the  want  of  intellectual  preparation  among  the 
French  masses.  The  superiority  of  Paris  over  the  provinces  has  been  created 
at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  Thus,  Paris  may  boldly  initiate,  but  she  is  always 
in  danger  of  lacking  the  necessary  co-operation.  Her  movements  are  either 
received  with  coldness  by  large  numbers  of  the  provincial  population,  or  they 
positively  give  rise  to  an  ill-concealed  enmity.  In  a  state  of  revolutionary  tran- 
sition, the  capital  may  do  many  things  with  the  seeming  approval  of  the  nation 
at  large ;  but  when  the  moment  of  comparative  quiet  comes,  the  spirit  of  reac- 
tion is  at  once  felt.  Then  a  section  of  the  Parisians  gets  exasperated,  and 
reactionary  hatred  is  thereupon  even  more  fiercely  stimulated.  The  whole 
ends  in  a  catastrophe,  to  the  injury  alike  of  the  advanced  and  the  moderate 
Republicans.    What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  '* 

The  counsel  given  was  to  this  effect : — The  most  obvious  course 
would  seem  to  be,  to  leave  universal  suffrage  intact  in  principle,  but 
to  combine  an  educational  test  with  it.  None  shall  vote  that  cannot 
write  his  name  and  inform  himself  of  political  matters  by  reading. 
This  test  would  nowise  be  a  hard-and-fast  line,  shutting  any  man 
out  for  ever ;  it  would  only  be  an  incentive  to  every  one  caring  for 
the  affairs  of  his  country  and  his  own  political  interests  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  At  the  same 
time  it  would,  of  course,  be  the  duty  of  the  free  commonwealth  to 
provide  at  last  for  all  France  such  a  system  of  popular  education  as 
would  render  universal  suffrage  a  safe  possibility.  In  the  true 
interest  of  progress,  an  additional  measure  ought,  however,  to  be 
taken — a  measure  which  need  not  have  a  final  character,  but  which, 
without  injustice,  could  be  introduced  as  a  temporary  safeguard.     It 
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is  the  comparatively  larger  representation  of  the  towns.  The  towns  are 
centres  of  intellect  and  industry.  It  is  there  mainly  that  the  great 
life  of  the  nation  pulsatefl,  whilst  in  the  scattered  hamlets  and  farm- 
houses there  is  utter  stagnation.  IJeaying  the  right  of  suffirage  to 
every  one  who  can  read  and  write,  it  may  yet  be  advisable  to  have, 
at  least  for  the  time  being,  a  more  extensive  representation  of  that 
which  is  worthy  of  being  more  extensively  represented.  Let  Paris, 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  and  the  other  towns,  therefore,  have 
a  proportionately  greater  number  of  deputies  than  the  country  dis- 
tricts. Lo(i  boldly  at  the  reality  of  things ;  do  not  destroy  what 
you  will  scarcely  have  established,  by  a  weak-hearted  adherence  to  a 
mathematical  formalism.  Thus  only  you  will  be  able  to  save  the 
Bepiiblic. 

Sometimes,  though  seldom,  one  met  with  a  timid  assent  to  these 
views.  In  general,  those  grandiloquent  formulas,  which  hide  such 
terrible  danger  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  exercised  their  spell  on  the 
minds  of  our  French  friends.  Even  as  they  would  not  speak  out  for 
the  abolition  of  the  standing  army,  from  fear  of  losing  imaginary 
allies  among  the  ranks  of  officers,  so  also  they  could  not  bring  them- 
selves to  ride  a  little  popularity  by  advocating  measures  which  alone 
could  have  secured  the  continuance  of  the  Bepublic,  if  once  that  form 
of  government  was  acquired  by  a  fostering  concurrence  of  events. 

To  what  a  pass  France  has  been  brought  by  the  ambition  and  the 
inefficiency  of  her  standing  army,  need  not  now  be  expatiated  upon. 
Umversal,  equal  sufBrage  we  have  lately  seen  at  work.  It  has 
proved  the  machinery  for  evolving  a  monarchical  majority  bent  upon 
restoring  kingcraft. 

Boused  by  this  latter  contingency,  a  section  of  the  Parisian  popu- 
lation flew  to  arms.  But  remarkable  to  say,  some  of  those  who 
hitherto  would  not  hear  of  any  readjustment  of  the  electoral  law, 
now  suddenly  came  out  with  a  desperate  notion  of  splitting  up  France 
into  a  medley  of  independent  towns'  communities,  each  of  which 
might  be  left  to  deal  with  its  surrounding  agricultural  districts.  An 
entire  disfranchisement  of  the  coimtry  to  the  exclusive  advantage  of 
the  cities !  So  wild  a  proposal  naturally  stood  no  chance  whatever 
of  being  adopted.  It  only  served  to  alarm  and  swell  the  number  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Parisian  movement.  That  movement  is  now 
suffocated  in  blood.  The  immediate  future  of  France  is  dark  with 
reactionary  designs.  And  her  Republican  party  has  once  more  time 
for  studying  the  problem  of  how  to  combine  high  aspirations  with  a 
practical  regard  for  the  difficulties  by  which  their  embodiment  is 
surrounded. 

Karl  Blind. 
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Earl  Kussell,  at  a  late  meeting  in  Willis's  Booms,  is  rather 
hard  on  Ohristianity,  inasmuch  as  he  imintentionally  challenges 
inridious  comparisons.  He  says,  in  effect,  that  the  horrid  deeds  of 
the  ^Parisian  Communists  are  the  result  of  their  Atiieism.  Let  us 
compare  tiiese  deeds  of  blood  with  some  of  the  acts  of  orthodox 
Christians. 

I  may  premise  that  I  am  not  an  apologist  of  the  Commune.  Some 
parts  of  their  programme  were  excellent,  other  parts,  in  my  opinion, 
inadmissible ;  but  most  of  all  do  I  condemn  and  regret  the  ttiking  up 
of  firms,  instead  of  fighting  their  battle  in  the  Chambers.  Never- 
theless, the  Bed  Bepublicans  of  Paris,  having  at  their  command  a 
force  of  100,000  men,  provided  with  first-rate  arms  and  artillery, 
carrying  on  a  regular  government,  and  expecting  the  support  of  all 
the  large  cities  of  France,  with  the  well-foimded  hope  of  being  joined 
by  most  of  the  regular  soldiers,  as  they  had  been  by  some,  ought  not 
to  be  classed  with  vulgar  insurgents.  The  contest  with  such  a  force 
amounted  to  neither  more  nor  less  than  civil  war,  and  prisoners 
taken  during  the  contest  deserved  to  be  treated  as  prisoners 
of  war.  One  has  scarcely  patience  to  allude  to  the  vulgar  calumny 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Commune  were  the  scum  of  society.  Even 
the  Times  allows  that  some  of  the  chiefs  were  journalists,  doctors, 
lawyers,  men  of  property,  &c.  Paul  Meurice,  who  is  now  either  in 
the  dungeons  of  Versailles  or  his  grave,  was  famous  for  his  elegant 
and  sumptuous  hospitality  even  in  a  city  of  luxury  and  elegance^ 
and  sundry  others  could  be  quoted  like  unto  him.  It  is  necessary  to 
notice  this  fact,  as  our  orthodox  Christians  can  believe  in  nothing 
good  that  is  not  backed  by  wealth,  although  the  religion  from  which 
theirs  is  named  was  foimded  by  a  Jewish  peasant  workman,  a  street 
preacher,  who  could  not  even  be  classed  as  a  householder,  and  who 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Conservatives  of  his  day  as  a  revolutionary 
demagogue.  Probably  amongst  the  leaders  of  the  Commune  there 
were  men  whose  antecedents  would  not  bear  a  strict  investigation. 
B/Ovolutionary  bodies  cannot  be  expected  to  be  as  pure  and  im- 
maculate as  our  own  House  of  Lords  for  example,  which  is  well 
known  for  the  spotless  character  of  each  individual  member.  Still  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  majority  were  as  respectable  as  the 
members  of  our  House  of  Commons.  Men  of  what  are  called  extreme 
opinions  are  deemed  by  some  to  be  necessarily  bad  in  morals ;  and  those 
who  think  and  say  that  such  men  as  Mr.  John  Bright  and  Mr.  Beales 
ought  to  be  hanged,  have  no  idea  that  their  own  opinions  on  this 
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point  and  others  are  extreme,  or  in  any  way  reprehensible.  Con- 
sidering that  the  regular  army  stationed  in  Paris  had  less  than 
twenty  years  ago  committed  a  foul  massacre,  overturned  a  regular 
government,  and  enthroned  a  clique  of  needy  adventurers,  who 
enriched  themselves  by  plundering  every  department  of  the  State, 
and  so  ruined  their  army  and  country,  and  considering  that  one  of 
the  first  demands  of  the  Commune  was  to  keep  out  of  the  city  this 
same  army  for  the  future,  I  must  needs  assert,  though  I  regret  they 
appealed  to  arms,  that  most  of  our  wars  have  been  waged  with 
infinitely  less  excuse,  and  many  of  our  statues  glorify  men  who  have 
won  their  honours  in  worse  causes. 

The  direst  and  most  hateful  of  all  the  Commune's  deeds  was  the 
execution  of  the  hostages.  This  was  a  btirbtirous  act  of  warfare. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  M.  Thiers,  the  venerable  apostle  of 
Napoleonism,  began  to  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  the  prisoners 
captured  in  the  conflict.  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  barbarous 
practice  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  seize  hostages  and  give  notice 
of  reprisals.  An  archbishop  and  certain  wealthy  men,  avowedly  of 
the  Versailles  party,  were  chosen,  and  for  a  long  time  the  Versailles 
butcheries  ceased.  In  this  respect  the  Commune  followed  the 
example  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  placed  similar  men,  notables  of 
towns  and  cities,  on  railway  engines,  so  as  to  make  them  the  victims 
of  any  catastrophe  caused  by  the  enemy,  though  it  was  never  pre- 
tended that  these  rich  notables  had  fired  a  shot  or  performed  an  act 
of  warfare.  The  hostages  of  Paris  were  kept  in  tolerable  comfort, 
those  of  King  William  endured  intolerable  hardships.  If  M.  Thiers 
had  chosen  to  exchange  Blanqui  for  half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen  of  these 
priests,  or  if  he  had  simply  refrained  from  butchering  his  prisoners, 
the  archbishop  and  the  rest  of  them  would  have  been  alive  at  this 
hour,  ready  to  launch  French  bayonets  and  grape-shot  on  Home  on 
behalf  of  their  infallible  master.  No  one  knows  how  many  lives  the 
seizure  of  the  hostages  did  save,  for  it  checked  the  Versailles  murders 
for  some  time ;  when  at  last  the  prisoners  of  war  were  ruthlessly 
and  indiscriminately  shot,  the  Commune  thought  itself  justified  in 
keeping  its  word.  The  act  has  been  performed  a  thousand  times 
before  by  orthodox  people  of  every  kind  and  degree ;  but  as  the  Com- 
munists professed  transcendental  sentiments  of  humanity,  the  world 
^d  them  the  honour  of  blaming  them  for  adopting  the  deeds  of  their 
pious  adversaries. 

An  able  and  well-informed  writer  in  the  Times  has  taught  us  that 
the  burning  of  Paris  was  simply  an  act  of  warfare.  "  It  is  in  vain,'' 
he  says,  **to  say  that  savage  instincts  and  the  most  refined  barbarism 
placed  the  torch  in  the  hands  of  incendiaries."  "  It  is  a  strange  fact 
that  although  these  men  declared  unrelenting  warfare  against  reli- 
gion, not  one  church  or  chapel  has  been  destroyed,  while,  on  the 
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other  hand,  two  popular  theatres — the  Lyrique,  which  was  styled 
the  People's  Opera  House,  and  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  where  the 
dramas  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Felix  Pyat  were  played — ^have  been 
reduced  to  ruin.  It  is  not  mere  accident  which  has  led  to  this 
result,  nor  was  it  a  mere  desire  to  work  mischief ;  the  insurgents 
followed  a  plan  of  defence,  concerted  and  arranged  beforehand,  and 
for  which  they  had  prepared  instruments,  and  formed  special  corps. 
When  one  considers  what  were  the  sites  chosen  for  the  construction  of 
barricades,  the  fact  immediately  presents  itself  that  nearly  all  these 
sites  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  buildings  which  have  been 
burnt,  or  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  destroy.**  "Blow  up  or 
bum  the  houses  which  interfere  with  your  plan  of  defence,**  wrote 
Delescluze  to  Dombrowski ;  "  the  barricades  ought  not  to  be  assail- 
able from  the  houses.*'  Thus  a  rampart  of  burnt  houses  was  to  be 
formed.  It  is  then  evident  that  the  incendiarism  was  simply  an  act 
of  warfare.  Our  papers  have  characterised  it  as  demoniacal.  I 
will  not  dispute  the  term  for  a  moment.  Most  acts  of  warfare  are 
demoniacal ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  set  fire  to  St. 
Paul's,  or  even  Westminster  Abbey,  as  an  act  of  defensive  warfare, 
than  superintend  the  play  of  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  upon  thousands 
of  living  human  bodies.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  taste.  The  former  act 
would  in  a  Communist  be  diabolical,  the  latter  was  often  described  in 
the  late  war  as  "  beautiful  practice."  The  feet  is,  that  such  acts  as 
the  wilful  destruction  of  beautiful  buildings  and  works  of  art,  as  acts 
of  malice  towards  the  enemy,  are  out  of  date.  No  such  deeds  can 
be  cited  since  the  dark  ages,  excepting  perhaps  the  destruction  of  the 
Summer  Palace  of  the  Emperor  of  China  by  British  authority. 

A  remarkable  letter  appeared  in  the  Spectator  from  the  pen  of  an 
English  clergyman,  showing  how  admirably  Paris  was  governed  by 
the  "  wretches,"  as  they  are  called,  of  the  Commune.  So  free  from 
immorality  was  the  city,  that  no  police  were  required.  Under  the 
Empire  there  were  ten  thousand.  This  clergyman  W6is  by  no  means 
the  only  eye-witness.  A  gentleman  of  position  oflered  like  testimony 
to  the  same  eflect  to  the  editor  of  one  of  our  daily  newspapers,  and 
was  told  that  the  publication  of  such  facts  would  offend  his  readers, 
as  the  Commune  was  looked  upon  with  horror.  So  that  the  public 
was  fed  with  garbage  from  first  to  last,  as  far  as  Parisian  news  was 
concerned.     But  then  newspapers  are  made  to  sell. 

As  Earl  Russell  has  been  eloquent  in  showing  the  dreadful  effects 
of  the  want  of  religion,  perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  see  what  men 
professing  the  religion  of  England  can  do.  I  have  too  great  respect 
for  the  teachings  of  Christ  to  call  this  religion  Christianity.  I  will 
pass  over  the  wholesale  hangings  of  Ceylon,  the  brutal  executions  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  and  will  choose  the  latest  example  of  what  an 
orthodox  Government  can  do.    In  the  year  1865  a  score  of  volunteers 
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fired  on  a  riotous  mob  in  Jamaica,  wliicli  in  turn  killed  the  attacking' 
party,  and  then  plundered  the  neighbourhood.  In  less  than  a  we^ 
all  disorder  had  vanished  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  autho- 
rities ;  but  when  all  was  over  some  troops  were  sent  to  the  scene  of 
the  riot,  and  the  district  was  proclaimed  under  martial  law. 

No  one  could  complain,  and  no  one  ever  did  complain,  that  severe 
punishment  fell  on  the  rioters ;  but  what  gave  rise  to  some  indigna- 
tion on  the  part  of  certain  eccentric  individuals  was  the  fact  that  the 
officers  and  soldiers  sent  to  maintain  order  indulged  themselves  in  an 
orgie  of  indiscriminate  negro-hunting,  torturing,  hanging,  shooting, 
and  firing.  Mr.  Gordon,  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  who  had 
denounced  the  acts  of  the  Governor,  was  caught  by  him  in  person, 
sent  to  the  proclaimed  district,  underwent  a  mock  trial,  in  which  he 
was  not  allowed  to  call  witnesses  or  cross-examine  any,  and  lastly 
dem'ed  the  attendance  of  a  clergyman,  and  hanged. 

British  officers  and  soldiers  fired  the  native  villages,  shooting  the 
imfortimate  inmates;  but  others  were  captured  to  afford  sport. 
These  first  were  tortured  by  murderous  fioggings,  and  then  hanged. 
Captain  Ford  says  :  "  This  is  a  picture  of  martial  law.  The  soldiers 
^07  ^^9  the  inhabitants  have  to  dread  it.  If  they  run  on  our 
approach,  they  are  shot  for  running  away."  On  October  30th,  more 
than  three  weeks  after  the  riot,  we  read :  "  There  is  one  continual 
scene  of  hanging  day  by  day,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  for  considera- 
tion whether  the  burial  of  so  many  people,  packed,  as  I  heard  a  blue- 
jacket say,  *  like  sardines '  in  the  town,  is  not  likely  to  produce  some 
serious  epid^nic  here.  Already  the  effluvium  of  the  dead  bodies  com- 
mences to  taint  the  atmosphere.''  A  fine  British  soldier  writes  to  his 
"  dear  fikther  and  mother  " :  "  We  slotered  all  before  us.  We  left 
neither  man,  nor  woman,  nor  child  but  we  shot  down  to  the  ground.'* 
"  We  take  them  prisoners  by  a  hundred  a  day.  We  saved  them  for 
the  next  morning,  for  to  have  some  sport  with  them.  We  tie  them  up 
to  a  tree,  and  give  them  a  hundred  lashes,  and  afterwards  put  a  shot  in 
their  heads.'*  "We  captured  altogether  from  them  about  £700 
from  them  so  fitre."  A  gallant  colonel  seizes  "  a  rebel  prisoner." 
"  He  was  then  put  up  as  a  target  by  the  officer  commanding,  and 
two  sections  or  squads  of  soldiers  were  told  off  to  shoot  him  at  a 
distance  of  four  hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  One  sec- 
tion then  fired  one  by  one  without  killing  him,  but  he  was  hit  once 
or  twice.  However,  a  man  in  second  section  at  length  shot  him  in  a 
vital  part,  when  he  died."  An  eye-witness  says :  "  Such  horrors 
may  heaven  pennit  me  never  to  witness  again.  The  utter  disregard 
for  age  and  sex,  to  the  innocent  and  guilty — the  utter  recklesness 
with  regard  to  the  taking  away  of  human  life — ^heaven's  own  gift — 
beggars  all  description." 

A  colonel    rejoices   in    having  discovered    that    death  can    be 
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made  more  bitter  by  making  the  prisoners  see  the  otiiers  hanged 
before  their  own  turn  came ;  and  a  magistrate  finds  that  whips  made 
of  piano- wire  cause  more  pain  than  the  ordinary  cat,  but  haying 
tried  the  new  invention  on  the  backs  of  women,  he  found  that  their 
43kins  were  easier  cut  than  those  of  males. 

In  fine,  after  a  few  weeks,  when  more  than  six  himdred  people  had 
been  indiscriminately  tortured  and  slain,  and  one  thousand  houses 
burned,  and  a  large  tract  of  country  laid  waste  by  the  party  of 
order,  a  stop  was  put  to  further  slaughter ;  and  be  it  remembered 
that  during  the  whole  of  these  "  military  operations  "  not  one  shot 
bad  been  fired  at  the  soldiers,  not  a  scratch  had  been  received  by 
them. 

The  day  after  Governor  Eyre  had  proclaimed  that  "  the  rebellion 
has  been  completely  subdued,  and  all  the  chief  actors  and  instigators 
bave  been  shot  or  hung,'^  he  gave  directions  for  sending  eleven 
prisoners  from  Kingston,  to  be  tried  by  Lieut.  Brand.  One  of  these, 
Clark,  was  charged  with  having  used  seditious  language  in  the  July 
before  the  riot.  He  was  brutally  flogged,  and  then  hung.  Although 
the  troops  had  burned  a  thousand  houses^  Mr.  Eyre  sanctioned  an 
Act  for  confiscating  the  provision  grounds  belonging  to  the  widows 
and  children  of  those  who  had  been  executed. 

We  have  a  bench  of  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  ever  ready  to 
debate  upon  postures  and  costumes— -on  copes,  albs,  and  berettas — 
but  they  were  silent  on  this  occasion. 

Earl  Bussell,  in  speaking  of  the  execution  of  the  hostages  in  Paris 
and  similar  "  scenes  of  barbarity,'*  says :  "  They  found  that  those 
who  had  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  society  in  Paris  were 
persons  who,  as  their  apologists  and  eulogists  said,  denied  the 
existence  of  God,  and  who  owned  no  Lord  and  Saviour,  but  who  were 
declared  opponents  and  enemies  of  all  religion.  And  these  acts  of 
barbarity  were  the  effects  and  natural  fruits  of  such  teaching.*' 

If,  then,  the  execution  of  hostages  without  torture  is  the  effect  of  no 
religion,  the  torture,  slaughter,  and  burning  in  Jamaica  must  be  the 
"  natural  fruits  '*  of  the  orthodox  religion,  according  to  Earl  Bussell's 
reasoning.  It  is  true  there  is  no  distinct  principle  in  such  matters 
laid  down  either  in  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy  (if  we  except  perhaps 
the  Jewish  massacres).  Primitive  Christianity,  like  Red  Bepub- 
licanism,  proclaims  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  Orthodox 
Ohristianity  proclaims  nothing  particular,  but  each  must  be  judged 
by  its  deeds.  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them.  A  gallant 
officer  of  rank,  while  devastating  a  Baptist  chapel  in  Jamaica, 
expressed  devout  thankfulness  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  And  when  the  Governor  who  presided  over  the  destinies 
of  Jamaica  during  this  reign  of  terror  arrived  in  England,  a  banquet 
given  in  his  honour  was  graced  by  the  presence  and  laudatory  speech 
of  a  royal  chaplain;   so  that  surely  we  are  quite  as  justified  in 
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associating  these  deeds  of  blood  with  orthodoxy  as  we  are  similar,  but 
far  less  cruel,  deeds  with  heterodoxy,  Atheism,  or  Red  Republicanism. 
If  we  had  any  doubts  on  the  subject  we  need  but  look  at  the  list  of 
the  Eyre  Defence  Committee,  where  are  arrayed  all  the  orthodoxy  of 
England — men  who  contend  for  tests,  Established  Churches,  and 
compulsory  Christianity. 

If  we  wish  to  judge  of  the  present  tone  of  feeling  of  our  army 
and  the  society  it  represents,  we  may  refer  to  the  Naval  and  Military 
Gazette,  of  May  27,  where  we  read,  concerning  the  Communists,  as 
follows : — 

**  The  scientific  French  doctors  who  uphold  the  principle  of  vivisection  on 
worn-out  cab-horses,  frogs,  cats,  and  other  animals  of  the  so-called  lower 
species,  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  their  talents  upon  such  of  the  Communists 
as  can  be  proved  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the  destruction  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  Paris.  We  are  deliberately  of  opinion  that  hanging  is  too  good  a  death  for 
such  villains  to  die,  and  if  medical  science  could  be  advanced  by  operating 
upon  the  living  bodies  of  the  malefactors  who  have  crucified  their  country,  we, 
at  least,  should  find  no  fault  with  the  experiment." 

Nations,  at  least  as  highly  polished  as  our  own,  and  far  more  free 
from  crime,  existed  before  Christ  was  born;  and  he  made  it  his 
mission  to  denounce  the  luxury,  selfishness,  and  cruelty  of  the  world 
precisely  as  the  Red  Republicans  do  now ;  and  his  disciples,  whom  our 
orthodox  respectables  profesis  to  follow,  carried  out  their  Communistic 
theories  far  more  thoroughly  than  the  wildest  of  Parisian  visionaries 
have  done. 

The  most  superficial  student  of  history  may  read  a  monotonous 
account  of  cities  sacked,  populations  outraged  and  destroyed  by 
*  wholesale  murder  and  arson,  torturings  and  executions  in  France, 
Spain,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  all  in  the  name  of  the  gentle 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Or,  if  we  confine  our  inquiries  to  our  own  islands, 
the  butcheries  of  Claverhouse,  and  the  bloody  floggings  and  hangings 
in  Ireland,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  equally 
instructive.  We  need  not  cross  the  Atlantic  to  see  the  same  scenes 
re-enacted  by  the  same  orthodox  people.  These  deeds  may  be  said 
to  be  the  efiTect  of  an  imperfect  civilisation.  I  have  purposely  gone 
to  an  epoch  of  six  years  ago  for  an  example  of  what  the  orthodox  are 
still  capable  of.  I  do  not  say  that  the  "hanging  like  fun"  of 
peasantry  convicted  of  being  of  the  same  colour,  and  neighbours 
more  or  less,  of  rioters,  wtis  wrong  or  diabolical.  I  durst  not  venture 
to  say  so  in  the  teeth  of  the  conformity  and  respectability  of  England, 
I  only  say  that  the  "diabolical"  deeds  of  the  Red  Republicans  were 
infinitely  less  bloody  and  purposeless ;  but,  then,  some  of  them  were 
Atheists,  while  our  gallant  troops,  after  flogging  women,  are  regular 
at  church  parade ;  so  that  the  acts  of  the  former  are  the  "  natural 
fruits  of  such  teaching,"  the  acts  of  the  latter  are,  I  suppose,  right, 
proper,  and  respectable. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  our  present  social  state  that  there  should 
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be  such  a  lack  of  sympathy  between  different  grades  of  society,  that 
the  richer  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  the  better  classes  look  on  with 
stupid  wonder  and  anger  at  any  movement  amongst  the  workers 
below  them,  and  regard  it  as  the  effect  of  turbulence,  malice,  and 
envy.     In  speaking  of  the  Parisian  workmen  the  Times  says : — 

**  We  are  not  aware  that  as  a  rule  they  were  ill  paid,  or  over- worked,  or  in 
any  way  oppressed.  We  should  rather  infer  that  they  were  in  receipt  of  good 
wages,  that  they  possessed  education  as  well  as  skill,  and  that  they  had  leisure 
enough  and  to  spare  for  discussion  and  thought.  The  misfortune  was  that  they 
thought  of  one  subject  only,  imtil  their  conceptions  grew  actually  monstrous ; 
they  never  looked  beyond  their  own  workshops ;  they  considered  that  none  but 
working-people  had  ever  done  any  duties,  or  suffered  any  wrongs,  and  that  no 
others,  therefore,  were  entitled  to  any  rights.  The  one  object  of  their  hatred, 
envy,  and  antagonism  was  capital,  and  they  resolved  to  take  capital  into  their 
own  hands.  For  the  future  they  would  lead  easy  Hves,  and  be  the  lords  instead 
of  the  slaves  of  their  old  detested  enemy.'' 

We  have  but  to  look  to  the  Revue  de  Deux  Mondea  to  see  an  answer 
to  this  Times  diatribe,  and  we  there  learn  that,  while  house-rent,  fuel, 
and  clothing  had  enormously  increased  in  price,  the  wages  of  the 
workmen  had  been  raised  in  nothing  like  the  same  proportion.  For 
years  the  trade  of  slaters,  for  example,  had  been  endeavouring  to 
have  their  wages  raised  by  less  than  a  franc  a  day,  but  in  vain.  Allow- 
ing for  clothing  and  lodging,  the  working  slater  had  scarcely  more 
than  a  shilling  for  the  food  of  his  family.  Why  did  he  not  strike, 
or  call  meetings,  or  agitate  for  an  increase  of  pay  ?  Under  the 
Empire  all  this  was  penal.  Association  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
wages  was  punishable  by  three  months'  imprisonment.  Strikes  were 
prohibited  by  the  penal  code.  And  what  was  the  consequence  ?  Secret 
meetings,  in  which  starving  workmen  drew  maddening  contrasts 
between  their  own  desolate  homes  and  the  unbridled  luxury  around 
them.  The  safety-valve  was  tied  down,  every  element  of  turbulence 
and  discontent  was  boiling  beneath,  and  yet  this  mode  of  govern- 
ment was  the  preservation  of  order  so  ardently  admired  by  a  large 
class  of  our  own  people. 

Another  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Red  Republican  movement  is 
well  worth  the  attention  of  statesmen.  It  is  cosmopolitan.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  struggle  in  Paris  an  address  of  sympathy,  signed  by 
many  thousands,  was  sent  from  Berlin  to  their  brothers  in  Paris. 
In  this  respect,  too.  Red  Republicanism  has  a  dangerous  likeness  to 
Christianity  and  to  Mahometanism.  If  history  proves  anything,  it 
proves  that  repression  cannot  deal  with  such  movements.  If  evil 
they  be,  and  doubtless  they  are  not  unmixed  with  error  and  wrong- 
headedness,  they  are  only  fostered  into  rank  growth  by  human  blood. 
While  the  banished  refugees  are  but  missionaries  bent  on  preaching 
their  doctrines  in  other  lands,  which  are  more  or  less  ready  to  receive 
them  according  to  the  more  or  less  similar  condition  of  society  from 
which  they  spring,  the  slain  leave  burning  memories  to  avenge  and 
bright  examples  of  martyrdom  to  follow.       Humphry  Sandwi:i'h.       , 
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Whenever  the  name  of  the  poet  Ford  comes  back  to  us,  it  comes  back 
splendid  with  the  light  of  another  man's  genius.  The  fiery  panegyric  of 
GhEirles  Lamb  is  as  an  aureole  behind  it.  That  high-pitched  note  of 
critical  and  spiritual  enthusiasm  exalts  even  to  disturbance  our  own 
sense  of  admiration;  possibly,  too,  even  to  some  after-injustice  of 
reaction  in  the  rebound  of  mind.  Certainly,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
see  that  the  spirit  of  the  critic  has  been  kindled  to  excess  by  contact 
and  apprehension  of  the  poet's ;  as  certainly,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
see  the  necessary  excellence  of  that  which  could  so  affect  and  ao 
attach  the  spirit  of  another  man,  and  of  such  another  man  as  Lamb. 
And  the  pure  excess  of  admiration  for  things  indeed  admirable,  of 
delight  in  things  indeed  delightful,  is  itself  also  a  delightful  and 
admirable  thing  when  expressed  to  such  purpose  by  such  men. 

And  this  poet  is  doubtless  a  man  worthy  of  note  and  admiring 
remembrance.  He  stands  apart  among  his  fellows,  without  master 
or  follower;  he  has  learnt  little  from  Shakespeare  or  Marlowe, 
Jonson  or  Fletcher.  The  other  dramatists  of  the  great  age  fell 
naturally  into  classes;  thus,  to  take  two  of  the  greatest,  Webster 
and  Decker  both  hold  of  Shakespeare ;  Hhe  Duchess  of  Malfi  has  a 
savour  of  his  tragedies,  Old  Fortunatus  of  his  romantic  plays ;  not 
indeed  so  much  by  force  of  imitation  as  of  affinity.  These  two  poets 
were  as  gulfs  or  estuaries  of  the  sea  which  is  Shakespeare.  In 
Decker's  best  work  we  feel  an  air  of  the  Winter^ 8  Tale  or  Midsummer 
Night^s  Dream;  in  Webster's,  of  Lear  and  Othello.  Something  of  the 
April  sweetness,  the  dew  and  breath  of  morning,  which  invests  the 
pastoral  and  fairy  world  of  the  master,  gives  to  the  one  pupil's  work 
a  not  infrequent  touch  of  delicate  life  and  passionate  grace ;  from  the 
other  we  catch  the  echoes  of  his  oceanic  harmonies  of  terror  and  pity, 
the  refractions  of  that  lightning  which  strikes  into  sudden  sight  the 
very  depths  of  action  and  suffering,  the  motive  forces  of  utter  love 
and  hate.  But  the  poetry  of  Ford  is  no  branch  or  arm  of  that 
illimitable  sea ;  it  might  rather  be  likened  to  a  mountain  lake  shut 
in  by  solitaiy  highlands,  without  visible  outlet  or  inlet,  seen  fitlier 
by  starlight  than  by  sunlight;  much  such  an  one  as  the  Lac  de  Ghiube 
above  Cauterets,  steel-blue  and  sombre,  with  a  strange  attraction  for 
the  swimmer  in  its  cold  smooth  reticence  and  breathless  calm.  For 
nothing  is  more  noticeable  in  this  poet  than  the  passionless  reason 
and  equable  tone  of  style  with  which  in  his  greatest  works  he  treats 
of  the  deepest  and  most  fiery  passions,  the  quiet  eye  with  which  he 
searches  out  the  darkest  issues  of  emotion,  the  quiet  hand  with  which 
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he  notes  them  down.  At  all  times  his  yerse  is  even  and  regular^ 
accurate  and  composed ;  never  q>eoialIj  flexible  or  melodious,  always 
admirable  for  precision,  vigour,  and  purity. 

The  &me  of  Ford  hangs  mainly  upon  two  great  tragedies,  which 
happily  are  strong  enou^  in  structure  to  support  a  durable  reputa- 
tion. Two  others  among  his  plays  are  indeed  excellent,  and  worthy 
a  long  life  of  honour ;  but  among  the  mighty  throng  of  poets  then 
at  work  a  leading  place  could  hardly  have  been  granted  to  the  author 
only  of  The  Lover's  Melancholy  and  Perkin  Warbeck.  To  the  author 
of  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore  and  The  Broken  Heart  it  cannot  be 
refused. 

It  is  somewhat  imfortunate  that  the  very  title  of  Ford's  master- 
piece should  soxmd  so  strangely  in  the  ears  of  a  generation  ''whose 
oars  are  the  chastest  part  about  them."  For  of  these  great  twin 
tragedies  the  first-bom  is  on  the  whole  the  greater.  The  subtleties 
and  varieties  of  individual  character  do  not  usually  lie  well  within 
the  reach  of  Ford's  handling ;  but  in  the  part  of  Giovanni  we  find 
more  of  this  power  than  elsewhere.  Here  the  poet  has  put  forth  all 
his  strength ;  the  figure  of  his  protagonist  stands  out  complete  and 
clear.  There  is  more  ease  and  life  in  it  than  in  his  other  sculptures ; 
though  here  as  always  Ford  is  rather  a  sculptor  of  character  than  a 
painter.  But  the  completeness,  the  consistency  of  design  is  here  all 
the  worthier  of  remark,  that  we  too  of(;en  find  this  the  most  needftd 
quality  for  a  dramatist  wanting  in  him  as  in  other  great  writers  of 
his  time. 

Giovanni  is  the  student  struck  blind  and  mad  by  passion ;  in  the 
uttermost  depths  of  unimaginable  crime  he  reflects,  argues,  reasons 
concerning  the  devils  that  possess  him.  In  the  only  other  tragedy 
of  the  time  based  on  incestuous  love,  Massinger's  Unnatural  Combat^ 
the  criminal  is  old  and  hardened,  a  soul  steeped  and  tempered  in  sin, 
a  man  of  blood  and  iron  from  his  youth  upwards ;  but  upon  Giovanni 
his  own  crime  falls  like  a  curse,  sudden  as  lightning;  he  stands 
before  us  as  one  plague-stricken  in  the  prime  of  spiritual  health, 
helpless  imder  the  lash  of  love  as  Canace  or  Myrrha,  Phaadra  or 
Pasiphae.  The  curious  interfusion  of  reason  with  passion  makes  him 
seem  but  the  more  powerless  to  resist,  the  more  hopeless  of  recovery. 
His  sister  is  perhaps  less  finely  drawn,  though  her  ebbs  and  flows  of 
passion  are  given  with  great  force,  and  her  alternate  possession  by 
desire  and  terror,  repentance  and  defiance,  if  we  are  sometimes 
startled  by  the  rough  rapidity  of  the  change,  does  not  in  effect  impair 
the  unity  of  character,  obscure  the  clearness  of  outline.  She  yields 
more  readily  than  her  brother  to  the  curse  of  Venus,  with  a  passionate 
pliancy  which  prepares  us  for  her  subsequent  prostration  of  mind  at 
the  feet  of  her  confessor,  and  again  for  the  revival  of  a  fearless  and 
shameless  spirit  under  the  stroke  of  her  husband's  violence.   Nothing 
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can  be  finer  than  the  touches  which  bring  out  the  likeness  and 
unlikeness  of  the  two;  her  fluctuation  and  his  steadfastness,  her 
ultimate  repentance  and  his  final  impenitence.  The  sin  once  com- 
mitted, there  is  no  more  wavering  or  flinching  possible  to  him,  who 
has  fought  so  hard  against  the  dsemoniac-possession ;  while  she  who 
resigned  body  and  soul  to  the  tempter  almost  at  a  word  remains 
liable  to  the  influences  of  religion  and  remorse.  Of  all  the  magni- 
ficent scenes  which  embody  their  terrible  story  the  last  is  (as  it 
should  be)  the  most  noble;  it  is  indeed  the  finest  scene  in  Ford. 
Even  the  catastrophe  of  The  Broken  Heart  —  that  "transcendent 
scene,"  as  Lamb  justly  called  it  —  though  more  overpoweringly 
efiective  in  poetic  mechanism  and  material  conception,  is  less  pro- 
foundly and  subtly  impressive.  In  Ford's  best  work  we  are  usually 
conscious  of  a  studious  arrangement  of  emotion  and  expression,  a 
steady  inductive  process  of  feeling  as  of  thought,  answering  to  the 
orderly  measure  of  the  verse.  That  swift  and  fiery  glance  which 
flashes  at  once  from  all  depths  to  all  heights  of  the  human  spirit, 
that  intuition  of  an  indefinable  and  infallible  instinct  which  at  a 
touch  makes  dark  things  clear  and  brings  distant  things  close,  is  not 
a  gift  of  his  ;  perhaps  Webster  alone  of  English  poets  can  be  said  to 
share  it  in  some  measure  with  Shakespeare.  Bosola  and  Flamineo, 
Vittoria  Corombona  and  the  Duchess  of  Malfi,  even  Romelio  and 
Leonora  in  that  disjointed  and  chaotic  play  The  Devil's  Law-case, 
good  characters  and  bad  alike,  all -have  this  mark  upon  them  of  their 
maker's  swift  and  subtle  genius ;  this  sudden  surprise  of  the  soul  in 
its  remoter  hiding-places  at  its  most  secret  work.  In  a  few  words 
that  startle  as  with  a  blow  and  lighten  as  with  a  flame  the  naked 
natural  spirit  is  revealed,  bare  to  the  roots  of  life.  And  this  power 
Ford  also  has  shown  here  at  least ;  witness  the  passionate  subtlety 
and  truth  of  this  passage,  the  deepest  and  keenest  of  his  writing,  as 
when  taken  with  the  context  it  will  assuredly  appear : — 

Annahtlla,        Be  not  deceived,  my  brother ; 
This  banquet  is  an  harbinger  of  death 
To  you  and  me ;  assure  yourself  it  is, 
And  be  prepared  to  welcome  it. 

Giovanni,  Well,  then : 

The  schoolmen  teach  that  all  this  globe  of  earth 
Shall  be  consumed  to  ashes  in  a  minute. 

Ann,  So  I  have  read  too. 

Oio.  But  'twere  somewhat  strange 

To  see  the  waters  bum ;  could  I  believe 
This  might  be  true,  I  could  believe  as  well 
There  might  be  hell  or  heaven. 

Ann,  That's  most  certain. 

Oio.  A  dream,  a  dream !  else  in  this  other  world 
We  should  know  one  another. 

Ann,  So  we  shall. 

Gio.  Have  you  heard  so  ? 
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All  the  horror  of  this  wonderful  scene  is  tempered  into  beauty  by 
the  grace  and  glow  of  tenderness  which  so  suffuses  it  as  to  verify  the 
vaunt  of  Giovanni — 

**  If  ever  after- times  should  hear 
Of  our  fast-knit  affections,  though  perhaps 
The  laws  of  conscience  and  of  civil  use 
May  justly  blame  us,  yet  when  they  but  know 
Our  loves,  that  love  will  wipe  away  that  rigour 
"Which  would  in  other  incests  be  abhorred. 
Give  me  your  hand ;  how  sweetly  life  doth  run 
In  these  well-coloured  veins !  how  constantly 
These  palms  do  promise  health  !  but  I  could  chide 
With  nature  for  this  cimning  flattery — 
Kiss  me  again — forgive  me." 

The  soft  and  fervent  colour  of  Ford's  style,  the  smooth  and  finished 
measure  of  his  verse,  never  fail  him  throughout  the  nobler  parts  of 
this  tragedy ;  but  here  as  elsewhere  we  sometimes  find,  instead  of 
these,  a  certain  hardness  of  tone  peculiar  to  him.     The  ferocious 
nakedness  of  reciprocal  invective  in  the  scene  where  Soranzo  dis- 
covers the  pregnancy  of  Annabella  has  no  parallel  in  the  works  of 
his  great  compeers.     M.  Taine  has  translated  the  opening  passages 
of  that  scene  in  the  division  of  his  history  of  English  literature  which 
treats  of  our  great  dramatists.    He  has  done  full  justice  to  the  force 
and  audacity  of  Ford's  realism,  which  indeed  he  seems  to  rate 
higher  than  the  depth  and  pathos,  the  sweet  and  subtle  imagination, 
of  other  poets,  if  not  than  the  more  tender  and  gracious  passages  of 
Ford  himself.     He  has  dwelt,  it  appears  to  me,  with  especial  care 
and  favour  upon  three  men  of  high  genius,  in  all  of  whom  this 
quality  or  this  defect  is  conspicuous,  of  hardness  too  often  deepen- 
ing into  brutality.   A  better  and  keener  estimate  of  Ford,  of  Dryden, 
and  of  Swift  can  hardly  be  foimd  than  M.  Taine's.     Their  vigorous 
and  positive  genius  has  an  evident  attraction  for  his  critical  spirit, 
which  enjoys  and  understands  the  tangible  and  definable  forces  of 
mind,  handles  the  hard  outline,   relishes  the  rough  savour  of  the 
actual  side  of  things  with  which  strength  of  intellect  rather  than 
strength  of  imagination  has  to  deal.     As  with  Swift  and  Dryden 
among  their  fellows,  so  with  Ford  among  his,  the  first  great  quality 
that  strikes  a  student  is  the  force  of  grasp,  the  precision  of  design, 
the  positive  and  resolute  touch  with  which  all  things  are  set  down. 
A  dramatic  poet  of  Ford's  high  quality  cannot  of  course  be  wanting 
in  beauty  and  tenderness,  in  delicacy  and  elevation,  imknown  to  men 
whose  mightiest  gift  was  that  of  noble  satire,  though  the  genius  so 
applied  were  as  deep  and  wide  and  keen,  the  spirit  so  put  to  ser- 
vice as  swift  and  strong  and  splendid,  as  that  of  the  two  great  men 
just  mentioned.     Not  only  the  lovely  lines  above  cited,  but  the  very 
names  of  Galantha  and  Penthea,  bear  witness  at  once  in  our  memory 
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to  the  grace  and  charm  of  their  poet's  work  at  its  best.  The  excess 
of  tragic  effect  in  his  scenes^  his  delight  in  "  fierce  extremes  '*  and 
volcanic  eruptions  of  character  and  event,  have  in  the  eyes  of  some 
critics  obscured  the  milder  side  of  his  genius.  They  are  not  without 
excuse.  No  one  who  has  studied  Ford  throughout  with  the  care 
he  demands  and  deserves,  can  fail  to  feel  the  want  of  that  sweet  and 
spontaneous  fluency  which  belongs  to  the  men  of  Shakespeare's 
school — ^that  birdlike  note  of  passionate  music  which  vibrates  in 
their  verse  to  every  breath  of  joy  or  sorrow.  There  is  something 
too  much  now  and  then  of  rule  and  h'ne,  something  indeed  of  hard 
limitation  and  apparent  rigidity  of  method.  I  say  this  merely  by 
comparison ;  set  against  the  dramatists  of  any  later  school,  he  will 
appear  as  natural  and  instinctive  a  singer  as  any  bird  of  the  Shake- 
spearian choir.  But  of  pure  imagination,  of  absolute  poetry  as 
distinguished  from  intellectual  force  and  dramatic  ability,  no  writer 
of  his  age  except  Massinger  has  less.  Yet  they  are  both  poets  of  a 
high  class,  dramatists  of  all  but  the  highest.  They  both  impress 
us  with  a  belief  in  their  painstaking  method  of  work,  in  the  care  and 
conscience  with  which  their  scenes  were  wrought  out.  Neither  Ford 
nor  Massinger  could  have  ventured  to  indulge  in  the  slippery  style 
and  shambling  license  which  we  pardon  in  Decker  for  the  sake  of 
his  lyric  note  and  the  childlike  delicacy  of  his  pathos,  his  tenderness 
of  colour  and  his  passionate  fancy ;  nor  could  they  have  dared  the 
risk  of  letting  their  plays  drift  loose  and  shift  for  themselves  at 
large,  making  the  best  that  might  be  made  of  such  rough  and 
unhewn  plots  as  Cyril  Toumeur's,  Middleton's,  or  Chapman's — 
sustained  and  quickened  by  the  imquenchable  and  burning  fire,  the 
bitter  ardour  and  angry  beauty  of  Toumeur's  verse,  the  grace  and 
force  of  Middleton's  fluent  and  exuberant  invention,  the  weight  of 
thought  and  grave  resonance  of  Chapman's  gnomic  lines.  They  could 
not  e^ord  to  let  their  work  run  wild  ;  they  were  bound  not  to  write 
after  the  erratic  fashion  of  their  time.  AU  the  work  of  Massinger,  all 
the  serious  work  of  Ford,  is  the  work  of  an  artist  who  respects  alike 
himself,  his  art,  and  the  reader  or  spectator  who  may  come  to  study  it. 
Hiere  is  scarcely  another  dramatic  poet  of  their  time  for  whom  as 
much  can  be  said.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  scarcely  another 
dramatic  poet  of  their  time  who  had  not  more  than  they  had  of  those 
"  raptures  "  which  "  were  all  air  and  fire,"  of  "  that  fine  madness 
which  rightly  should  possess  a  poet's  brain."  The  just  and  noble 
eulogy  of  Drayton,  though  appropriate  above  all  to  the  father  of 
Etiglish  tragedy,  is  applicable  also  more  or  less  to  the  successors  of 
Marlowe,  as  well  as  to  the  master  of  the  "  mighty  line  "  himself.  To 
Ford  it  is  less  appropriate  ;  to  Massinger  it  is  not  applicable  at  all. 
This  is  said  out  of  no  disrespect  or  ingratitude  to  that  admirable 
dramatist,  whose  graver  and  lighter  studies  are  alike  full  of  interest 
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and  liberal  of  enjoyment ;  but  the  higheet  touch  of  imagination,  the 
supreme  rapture  and  passion  of  T^trj,  he  has  not  felt,  and  therefore 
he  cannot  make  us  feel. 

The  story  of  GKoyanni  and  AnnabeUa  was  probably  based  either 
on  fact  or  tradition ;  it  may  perhaps  yet  be  xmeartiiied  in  some  Italian 
collection  of  tales  after  the  manner  of  Ointhio  and  Bandello  (with 
the  tale  of  incest  in  Bosset's  '*  Histoires  Tragiques ''  it  has  little  in 
common) ;  but  in  spite  of  Ford's  own  assertion  I  am  inclined  to 
conjecture  that  the  story  sculptured  with  such  noble  skill  and  care 
in  ihe  soenes  of  The  Broken  Seart  was  "  all  made  out  of  the  carver's 
brain."  In  no  other  play  of  Ford's  are  the  subordinate  figures  so 
studiously  finished.  In  the  preceding  play  all  the  minor  characters 
are  mere  outlines  of  ruffian  or  imbecile ;  here  the  poet  has  evidently 
striven  to  give  fulness  of  form  to  all  his  conceptions,  and  fuhiess 
of  life  to  all  his  forms.  Ithodes,  Orgilus,  Bassanes,  are  as  thoroughly 
wrought  out  as  he  could  leave  them ;  and  in  effect  the  triumphant 
and  splendid  ambition  of  the  first,  the  sullen  and  subtle  persistence 
of  the  second,  the  impure  insanity  and  shameM  agony  of  the  third, 
are  well  relieved  against  each  other,  especially  in  those  scenes  where 
the  brilliant  youth  of  the  hero  is  set  side  by  side  with  the  sombre 
youth  of  the  man  he  has  injured  even  to  death.  But  here  again  the 
whole  weight  of  the  action  haugs  upon  the  two  chief  characters ; 
Oalantha  and  Penthea  stand  out  alone  clear  in  our  memory  for  years 
after  their  story  has  been  read.  In  no  play  or  poem  are  two  types 
of  character  more  skilfully  contrasted ;  and  no  poet  ever  showed  a 
more  singular  daring  than  Ford  in  killing  both  heroines  by  the  same 
death  of  moral  agony.  Penthea,  the  weaker  and  more  womanish  of 
the  two,  dies  slowly,  dissolves  into  death  with  tears  and  cries  of 
loud  and  resentful  grief;  Galantha  drops  dead  at  the  goal  of  suffer- 
ing without  a  word,  stabbed  to  the  heart  with  a  sudden  silent 
sorrow.  Of  all  last  scenes  on  any  stage,  the  last  scene  of  this  play 
is  the  most  overwhelming  in  its  unity  of  outward  effect  and  inward 
impression.  Other  tragic  poems  have  closed  as  grandly,  with  as 
much  or  more  of  moral  and  poetic  force ;  none,  I  think,  with  such 
solemn  power  of  spectacular  and  spiritual  effect  combined.  As  a 
mere  stage  show  it  is  so  greatly  conceived  and  so  triimiphantly 
wrought  out,  that  even  with  less  intense  and  delicate  expression,  with 
less  elaborate  and  stately  passion  in  the  measure  and  movement  of 
the  words,  it  would  stamp  itself  on  the  memory  as  a  durable  thing 
to  admire ;  deep-based  as  it  is  on  solenm  and  calm  emotion,  built  up 
with  choice  and  majestic  verse,  this  great  scene  deserves  even  the 
extreme  eulogy  of  its  greatest  critic. 

The  tragic  genius  of  Ford  takes  a  softer  tone  and  more  tender 
colour  in  The  Broken  Seart  than  in  any  of  his  other  plays ;  except 
now  and  then  in  the  part  of  Bassanes,  there  are  no  traces  of  the 
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ferocity  and  brutality  which  mark  in  the  tragedy  preceding  it  such 
characters  as  Soranzo,  Vasques,  and  Grimaldi.  But  here  too  there 
is  something  of  Ford's  severity,  a  certain  rigid  and  elaborate  precision 
of  work,  unlike  the  sweet-seeming  instinctiveness,  the  noble  facility 
of .  manner  and  apparent  impulse  of  gracious  or  majestic  speech, 
which  imbues  and  informs  the  very  highest  dramatic  style;  the 
quality  which  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare  bequeathed  to  their  successors, 
which  kept  fresh  the  verse  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  despite  its 
overmuch  easiness  and  exuberance  of  mannerism,  which  gave  life 
to  the  roughest  outlines  of  Webster,  Decker,  Toumeur,  which  even 
Marston  and  Chapman,  with  all  their  faults  of  crudity  and  pedantry, 
showed  when  they  had  to  rise  to  the  height  of  any  great  and  tragic 
argument.  The  same  rigidity  is  noticeable  to  some  extent  in  the 
characters:  the  marble  majesty  of  Galantha  is  indeed  noble  and 
proper,  and  gives  force  and  edge  to  the  lofty  passion  of  the  catas- 
trophe; but  in  Penthea  too  there  is  sometiiing  over  hard  and 
severe ;  we  find  a  vein  of  harshness  and  bitterness  in  her  angry  grief 
which  Shakespeare  or  indeed  Webster  would  have  tempered  and 
sweetened.  In  the  faultless  and  most  exquisite  scene  where  she 
commits  to  the  pnncess  her  legacies  of  "three  poor  jewels,"  this 
bitterness  disappears,  and  the  sentiment  is  as  delicate  and  just  as  the 
expression ;  while  the  gracious  gentleness  of  Calantha  gives  a  fresh 
charm  of  warmth  and  sympathy  to  her  stately  presence  and  office  in 
the  story.  The  quality  of  pity  here  made  manifest  in  her  brings 
her  own  after  suffering  within  reach  of  our  pity.  Again,  in  the 
previous  interview  of  Ithocles  with  Penthea,  and  above  all  in  her 
delirious  dying  talk,  there  is  real  and  noble  pathos,  though  hardly 
of  the  most  subtle  and  heart-piercing  kind;  and  in  the  parts  of 
Ithocles  and  Orgilus  there  is  a  height  and  dignity  which  ennoble 
alike  the  slayer  and  the  slain.  None  could  give  this  quality  better 
than  Ford :  this,  the  most  complete  and  equal  of  his  works,  is  ftiU  of 
it  throughout. 

From  the  "high- tuned  poem,'*  as  he  justly  calls  it,  which  he  had 
here  put  forth  in  evidence  of  his  higher  and  purer  part  of  power,  the 
fall,  or  collapse  rather,  in  his  next  work  was  singular  enough.  I 
trust  that  I  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  charge  of  Puritan  prudery 
though  I  avow  that  this  play  of  Lote^s  Sacrifice  is  to  me  intolerable. 
In  the  literal  and  genuine  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  utterly  indecent, 
unseemly  and  imfit  for  handling.  The  conception  is  essentially 
foul  because  it  is  essentially  false ;  and  in  the  sight  of  art  nothing  is 
so  foul  as  falsehood.  The  incestuous  indulgence  of  Giovanni  and 
Annabella  is  not  improper  for  tragic  treatment ;  the  obscene  absti- 
nence of  Fernando  and  Bianca  is  wholly  improper.  There  is  a  coarse- 
ness of  moral  fibre  in  the  whole  work  which  is  almost  without  parallel 
among  our  old  poets.    More  than  enough  has  been  said  of  their 
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verbal  and  spiritual  license;  but  nowhere  else,  as  far  as  I  know, 
shall  we  find  within  the  large  limits  of  our  early  drama  such  a  figure 
as  Ford's  Bianca  set  up  for  admiration  as  a  pure  and  noble  type  of 
woman.  For  once,  to  my  own  wonder  and  regret,  I  find  myself  at 
one  with  the  venomous  moralist  Gifford  on  a  question  of  morals, 
when  he  observes  of  "  that  most  innocent  lady  "  that  "  she  is,  in 
fact,  a  gross  and  profligate  adulteress,  and  her  ridiculous  reservations, 
while  they  mark  her  lubricity,  only  enhance  her  shame."  The  worst 
is,  that  we  get  no  moment  of  relief  throughout  from  the  obtrusion  of 
the  very  vilest  elements  that  go  to  make  up  nature  and  deform  it. 
No  height  or  grandeur  of  evil  is  here  to  glorify,  no  aspiration  or 
tenderness  of  afterthought  is  here  to  allay,  the  imbecile  baseness, 
the  paltry  villainies  and  idiocies,  of  the  **  treacherous,  lecherous, 
kindless "  reptiles  that  crawl  in  and  out  before  our  loathing  eyes. 
The  language  of  course  is  in  the  main  elaborate,  pure,  and  forcible ; 
the  verse  often  admirable  for  its  stately  strength ;  but  beyond  this 
we  can  find  nothing  to  plead  in  extenuation  of  uncleanness  and 
absurdity.  The  only  apparent  aim  of  the  quasi-comic  interludes  is 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  producing  something  even  more  hateful 
than  the  tragic  parts.  The  indecency  of  Ford's  farcical  underplots 
is  an  ofience  above  all  things  to  art.  How  it  may  seem  from  the 
preacher's  poitit  of  view  is  no  present  concern  of  ours ;  perhaps  he 
might  find  it  by  comparison  harmless  and  powerless,  as  assuredly  it 
can  attract  or  allure  the  intellect  or  the  senses  of  no  creature  above 
the  level  of  apes  and  swine ;  but  in  the  artist's  eyes  it  is  insufierable 
and  damnable.  "Without  spirit,  without  humour,  without  grace,  it 
encumbers  the  scene  as  with  dried  and  congealed  filth.  In  the  face 
of  much  exquisite  work  of  painter  and  sculptor,  poet  and  humourist, 
which  is  anything  but  conventionally  decent,  we  cannot  allow  that 
art  must  needs  **  lean  to  virtue's  side,"  and  lend  her  voice  or  hand 
to  swell  the  verdict  or  prop  the  pulpit  of  judge  or  moralist ;  but  two 
things  she  cannot  away  with ;  by  the  very  law  of  her  life,  by  the 
very  condition  of  her  being,  she  is  bound  to  reject  whatever  is  brutal, 
whatever  is  prurient;  Swift  cannot  bend  her  to  the  worship  of 
Cloacina,  Moore  cannot  teach  her  the  lisp  and  leer  of  his  toad-faced 
Cupids.  Great  men  may  sin  by  mad  violence  and  brutality,  like  that 
fierce  world-satirist  who  stood  out  with  lacerated  heart  against  all 
bitterest  infliction  and  "envious  wrath  of  man  or  God,"  a  Titan 
blasted  by  the  fires  but  not  beaten  by  the  strokes  of  heaven ;  but 
small  men  only  can  teach  their  tongues  the  tittering  accent  of  a 
vicious  valet,  the  wriggling  prurience  of  such  lackey's  literature 
as  is  handed  round  on  a  salver  to  the  patrons  of  drawing-room 
rhymesters  and  ante-chamber  witlings.  Ford  was  a  poet,  and  a 
poet  of  high  mark ;  he  could  not  therefore,  even  in  a  meaner  age, 
have  learnt  the  whimper  or  the  smirk  of  sentimental  or  jocose 
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prurience ;  he  could  never  have  submitted  to  ignoble  handling  the 
sweet  or  bitter  emotions  and  passions  of  sense  or  spirit ;  all  torture 
and  all  rapture  of  the  flesh  or  of  the  soul  he  would  always  have 
treated  with  the  frank  and  serious  freedom  of  the  artist,  never  with 
the  bragging  and  simpering  petulance  of  the  social  poetaster  and 
parasitic  plagiarist;  but  the  other  inadmissible  thing  he  has  too 
often  admitted  within  the  precinct  of  his  work.  The  dull  brutality 
of  his  lame  and  laborious  farce  is  a  fault  quite  unlike  the  faults  of  his 
fellows;  his  cold  and  dry  manner  makes  his  buffoonery  at  once 
rancid  and  insipid;  while  the  "bluff  beastliness''  of  Jonson's 
plebeian  part,  the  overflowing  and  boyish  wantonness  of  Fletcher, 
the  foul-mouthed  fidelity  of  Decker's  transcripts  from  the  low  life 
of  his  period,  even  the  rank  breadth  of  Marston's  shameless  satire, 
may  admit  of  excuse  in  the  sight  of  art,  the  pointless  and  spiritless 
license  of  Ford's  attempts  at  comedy  can  be  neither  honourably 
excused  nor  reasonably  explained.  Of  Shakespeare  alone  we  can  be 
sure  that  no  touch  is  wrong,  no  tone  too  broad,  no  colour  too  high 
for  the  noble  and  necessary  purposes  of  his  art ;  but  of  his  followers, 
if  excuse  be  needed  for  their  errors  and  excesses,  the  most  may  plead 
in  palliation  either  the  height  of  spirits  and  buoyancy  of  blood,  or 
the  passion  of  a  fierce  sincerity,  or  the  force  and  flavour  of  strong 
comic  genius,  or  the  relief  given  by  contrast  to  the  high  pure  beauty 
of  the  main  work ;  all  alike  may  plead  the  freedom  of  the  time,  the 
freshness  of  yoimg  life  and  energy  of  the  dawn,  working  as  they  did 
when  the  art  was  new-born,  too  strong  a  child  of  earth  and  heaven 
and  too  joyous  to  keep  always  a  guard  on  its  ways  and  words,  to 
walk  always  within  bounds  and  speak  always  within  compass.  But 
Ford  is  no  poetic  priest  or  spiritual  witness  against  evil,  whose  lips 
have  been  touched  with  the  live  coal  of  sdcred  satire,  and  set  on  fire 
of  angry  prophecy;  the  wrath  and  scorn  of  Jonson,  the  rage  of 
Tourneur  and  the  bitterness  of  Marston,  find  in  him  no  echo  of 
response ;  and  of  the  bright  sweet  flow  and  force  of  life  which  feeds 
as  from  a  springing  fountain  the  joyful  genius  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  of  the  gladness  and  grace  of  that  wild  light  Muse  who 
sings  "  as  if  she  would  never  grow  old,"  whether  her  song  be  of 
men's  joy  or  sorrow,  he  has  nothing  to  show  in  excuse  of  worse  faults 
than  theirs ;  with  him 

**  The  heyday  in  the  blcK)d  is  tame,  it's  humble, 
And  waits  upon  the  judgment." 

Massinger  has  been  accused  of  the  same  dull  and  deliberate  license 
of  speech ;  but  Massinger,  though  poor  in  verbal  wit,  had  a  strong 
and  grave  humour,  an  occasional  breadth  and  warmth  of  comic  inven- 
tion, which  redeems  his  defects  or  offences.  Hartley  Coleridge,  in 
his  notice  of  the  two  poets,  says  that  Massinger  would  have  been  the 
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dullest  of  all  bad  jokers,  had  not  Ford  contrived  to  be  still  duller. 
But  Massinger,  if  not  buoyant  and  brilliant  as  Fletcher,  or  rich  with 
the  spiritual  wealth  and  strong  with  the  gigantic  thews  of  Jonson, 
has  his  own  place  of  honour  in  pure  as  well  as  mixed  comedy ; 
Belgarde,  Justice  Greedy,  Borachia,  and  others,  are  worthy  to  stand, 
in  their  lower  line  of  humour,  below  the  higher  level  of  such  studies 
as  Overreach  and  Luke ;  whereas,  if  Ford's  lighter  characters  are 
ever  inoffensive  for  a  moment,  it  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  them,  and 
more  than  could  be  hoped.     The  strength  and  intensity  of  his  genius 
require  a  tragic  soil  to  flourish  in,  an  air  of  tragedy  to  breathe ;  its 
lightning  is  keenest  where  the  night  of  emotion  and  event  is  darkest 
in  which  it  moves  and  works.     In  romantic  drama  or  mixed  comedy 
it  shines  still  at  times  with  a  lambent  grace  and  temperanoe  of 
light ;  but  outside  the  limit  of  serious  thought  and  feeling  it  is 
quenched  at  once,  and  leaves  but  an  unsavoury  fume  behind.     Even 
in  those  higher  latitudes  the  moral  air  is  not  always  of  the  clearest ; 
the  sanctity  of  Giovanni's  confessor,  for  example,  has  something  of 
the  compliant  quality  of  Bianca^s  virtue ;  it  sits  so  loosely  and  easily 
on  him  that,  fresh  from  the  confession  of  Annabella's  incest,  he  assists 
in  plighting  her  hand  to  Soranzo,  and  passing  off  on  the  bridegroom 
as   immaculate  a  woman  whom  he  knows  to  be  with  child  by  her 
brother ;  and  this  immediately  after  that  most  noble  scene  in  which 
the  terror  and  splendour  of  his  rebuke  has  bowed  to  the  very  dust 
before  him  the  fair  face  and  the  ruined  soul  of  his  penitent.     After 
this  we  cannot  quite  agree  with  Macaulay  that  Ford  has  in  this  play 
"  assigned  a  highly  creditable  part  to  the  friar ;  "  but  certainly  he 
has  the  most  creditable  part  there  is  to  play;  and  as  certainly  ho 
was  designed  on  the  whole  for  a  type  of  sincere  and  holy  charity. 
The  jarring  and  startling  effect  of  such  moral  discords  weakens  the 
poet's  hold  on  tho  reader  by  the  shock  they  give  to  his  faith  and 
sympathy.     Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  sinned  heavily  in  the  same 
way  ;  and  the  result  is  that  several  of  their  virtuous  characters  are 
more  really  and  more  justly  offensive  to  the  natural  sense,  more 
unsavoury  to  the  spiritual  taste,  than  any  wantonness  of  words  or 
extravagance  of  action  can  make  their  representative  figures  of  vice. 
In  the  gallery  of  Ford's  works,  as  in  the  gallery  of  Webster's,  there 
is  one  which  seems  designed  as  a  sample  of  regular  and  classic  form,  a 
sedate  study  after  a  given  model.     Ford's  Perkin   Warheck  holds  the 
same  place  on  his  stage  as  Appius  and  Virginia  does  on  "Webster's. 
In  both  plays  there  is  a  perfect  unity  of  action,  a  perfect  straight- 
forwardness of  design ;  all  is  clear,  orderly,  direct  to  the  point ;  there 
is  no  outgrowth  or  overgrowth  of  fancy,  there  are  no  byways  of 
poetry  to  divert  the  single  progress  of  the  story.     By  the  side  of  The 
I>u<;hes8   of  MaJfi  or   The  Broken  Heart  they  look  rigid  and  bare. 
Both  are  noble  works ;  Webster's  has  of  course  the  more  ardour  and 
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vehemcDce  of  power,  Ford's  has  perhaps  the  more  completeness 
of  stage  effect  and  careful  composition.  The  firmness  and  fidelity  of 
hand  with  which  his  leading  characters  are  drawn  could  only  be 
shown  by  a  dissection  of  the  whole  play  scene  by  scene.  The  simple 
and  lofty  purity  of  conception,  the  exact  and  delicate  accuracy  of 
execution,  are  alike  imimpaired  by  any  slip  or  flaw  of  judgment  or 
of  feeling.  The  heroic  sincerity  of  Warbeck,  his  high  courtesy  and 
constancy,  his  frank  gratitude  and  chivalrous  confidence,  give  worthy 
proof  of  Ford's  ability  to  design  a  figure  of  stainless  and  exalted 
presence ;  the  sad  strong  faith  of  his  wife,  the  pure  and  daring 
devotion  of  the  lover  who  has  lost  her,  the  petulant  and  pathetic 
pride  of  her  father,  all  melted  at  last  into  stately  sympathy  and 
approval  of  her  truth  in  extremity  of  trial ;  and,  more  than  all 
these,  the  noble  mutual  recognition  and  regard  of  "Warbeck  and 
Dalyell  in  the  time  of  final  test,  are  qualities  which  raise  this  drama 
to  the  highest  place  among  its  compeers  for  moral  tone  and  eflTect. 
The  two  kings  are  faithful  and  forcible  studies ;  the  smooth  resolute 
equanimity  and  self-reliant  craft  of  the  first  Tudor  sets  off  the 
shallow  chivalry  and  passionate,  imstable  energy  of  the  man  of 
Flodden.  The  insolent  violence  of  constraint  put  upon  Huntley  in 
the  disposal  of  his  daughter's  hand  is  of  a  piece  with  the  almost 
brutal  tone  of  contempt  assumed  towards  Warbeck,  when  he  beg^ins 
to  weary  of  supporting  the  weaker  cause  for  the  mere  sake  of 
magnanimous  display  and  irritable  self-assertion.  His  ultimate  dis- 
missal of  the  star-crossed  pretender  is  "  perfect  Stuart "  in  its  bland 
abnegation  of  faith  and  the  lofty  courtliness  of  manner  with  which 
engagements  are  flung  over  and  pledges  waved  aside;  whether 
intentionally  or  not,  Ford  has  touched  off  to  the  life  the  family  habit 
of  repudiation,  the  hereditary  faculty  of  finding  the  most  honourable 
way  to  do  the  most  dishonourable  things.  Nor  is  the  other  type  of 
royalty  less  excellently  real  and  vivid ;  the  mixture  of  warmth  and 
ceremony  in  Katherine's  reception  by  Henry  throws  into  fresh  and 
final  relief  the  implacable  placidity  of  infliction  with  which  he  marks 
her  husband  for  utmost  ignominy  of  suffering. 

Of  imaginative  beauty  and  poetic  passion  this  play  has  nothing ; 
but  for  noble  and  equable  design  of  character  it  stands  at  the  head 
of  Ford's  works.  There  is  no  clearer  example  in  our  literature  of  the 
truth  of  the  axiom  repeated  by  Mr.  Arnold  from  the  teaching  of  the 
supreme  Greek  masters,  that  "  all  depends'upon  the  subject."  There 
are  perhaps  more  beautiful  lines  in  Love*8  Sacrifice  than  in  Perkin 
Warbeck;  yet  the  former  play  is  utterly  abortive  and  repulsive,  a 
monument  of  discomfiture  and  discredit,  as  the  latter  of  noble  aim 
and  noble  success.  It  is  the  one  high  sample  of  historic  drama 
produced  between  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  our  own  ;  the  one 
intervening  link — a  link  of  solid  and  durable  metal — which  connects 
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the  first  and  the  latest  labours  in  that  line  of  English  poetry ;  the 
one  triumphant  attempt  to  sustain  and  transmit  the  tradition  of  that 
great  tragic  school  founded  by  Marlowe,  perfected  by  Shakespeare, 
revived  by  the  author  of  Philip  van  Artevelde,  The  central  figure 
of  Ford's  work  is  not  indeed  equal  in  stature  of  spirit  and  strength 
of  handling  to  the  central  figure  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor's ;  there  is  a 
broader  power,  a  larger  truth,  in  the  character  of  Artevelde  than  in 
the  character  of  Warbeck  ;  but  the  high  qualities  of  interest  based 
on  firm  and  noble  grounds,  of  just  sentiment  and  vital  dignity,  of 
Aveight,  force,  and  exaltation  of  thought,  shown  rather  in  dramatic 
expansion  and  development  of  lofty  character  by  lofty  method  than 
in  scenes  and  passages  detachable  from  the  context  as  samples  of 
reflection  and  expression — these  are  in  great  measure  common  to 
both  poets.  Ford,  again,  has  the  more  tender  and  skilful  hand  at 
drawing  a  woman  ;  his  heroines  make  by  far  the  warmer  and  sharper 
impression  on  us  ;  this  on  the  whole  is  generally  his  strongest  point, 
as  it  is  perhaps  the  other's  weakest ;  while,  though  we  may  not  think 
his  female  studies  up  to  the  mark  of  his  male  portraits,^  there  is 
certainly  no  English  dramatist  since  Shakespeare  who  can  be  matched 
as  a  student  of  men,  comparable  for  strong  apprehension  and  large 
heroic  grasp  of  masculine  character,  with  the  painter  of  Comnenus, 
of  Artevelde,  and  of  Dunstan. 

The  three  romantic  comedies  of  Ford  have  the  same  qualities  and 
shortcomings  in  common ;  they  are  studious  and  often  elegant  in 
style,  sometimes  impressive  or  at  least  eflfective  in  incident,  generally 
inadequate  to  the  chance  of  excellence  offered  by  the  subject ;  not  so 
much  through  careless  laxity  and  incoherence — for  the  sign  of  labour 
and  finish  is  visible  upon  each ;  they  have  evidently  been  wrought 
up  to  the  height  and  fulness  of  his  design — as  through  a  want  of 
constructive  power  and  mastery  of  his  own  conceptions.  The  Lover's 
Melancholy  is  the  best  of  the  three,  as  having  the  best  things  in  it ; 
two  of  these  are  exquisite ;  the  well-known  episode  of  the  lute- 
player  and  nightingale,  and  the  reunion  of  Palador  and  Eroclea. 
There  are  touches  of  power  and  tenderness  in  the  part  of  Meleander, 
and  the  courtship  of  Parthenophil  by  Thamasta  is  gracefully  and 
skilfully  managed,  without  violence  or  offence.  The  winding-up  of 
a  story  ill  and  feebly  conducted  through  the  earlier  parts  of  the  play 

(1)  It  is  somewhat  more  than  amusing  that  the  age  and  country  which  are  dis- 
ti noshed  by  the  work  of  a  poet  to  whom  it  might  be  plausibly  if  not  justly  objected 
that  his  muse  can  "bring  forth  men-children  only,"  should  be  marked  out  for  attack 
on  the  especial  score  of  inability  to  produce  any  but  effeminate  poets,  competent  only  to 
make  studies  after  women,  by  a  writer  who  sought  and  missed  notoriety  through  a  bad 
imitation  of  Byron's  bad  imitations  of  Gifford's  bad  imitations  of  Pope.  To  be  sure, 
this  Daniel  come  to  judgment  on  his  time  is  apparently  as  unconscious  of  such  a  poet's 
existence  as  the  world  was  of  hi^  own  before  his  attempted  onslaughts  on  men  less 
olscire  than  himself. 
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is  far  more  dexterous  and  harmonious  than  its  development ;  and  this 
is  about  all  that  need  be  said  of  it.  Between  the  two  beautiful 
versions  of  Strada's  pretty  fable  by  Ford  and  Crashaw  there  will 
always  be  a  diversity  of  judgment  among  readers;  some  must 
naturally  prefer  the  tender  fluency  and  limpid  sweetness  of  Ford, 
others  the  dazzling  intricacy  and  affluence  in  refinements,  the 
supple  and  cunning  implication,  the  choiceness  and  subtlety  of 
Crashaw. 

Something  better  than  Ford  has  left  us  might  have  been  made  of 
The  Fancies  Chaste  and  Noble  and  The  Lady*s  Trial.     In  the  former 
play  the  character  of  Flavia  is  admirably  conceived ;  there  were  ex- 
cellent possibilities  of  interest  and  pathos  in  her  part,  and  her  first 
interview  with  the  husband  who  had  sold  and  discarded  her  under  cover 
of  a  lie  gives  promise  that  something  will  come  of  these  chances  ; 
but  in  effect  they  come  to  nothing ;  the  tragic  effect  of  the  position 
is    evaded,   the  force    of  the  conception  diluted,   the    outlines  of 
character  slurred  and  eflaced.     Again,  we  are  led  to  look  for  more 
than  we  get  from  the  scenes  of  Castamela's  mock  temptation  and 
seeming  peril,  from  her  grave  and  confident  dignity  in  face  of  trial, 
and  the  spirit  with  which  she  assumes  a  life-like  mask  of  haughty 
and  corrupt  levity  to  punish  the  reckless  weakness  of  a  brother  who 
has  wantonly  exposed  her  to  apparent  danger ;  but  all  ends  in  futile 
surprise  and  flat  insufficiency.     Livio  and  Romanello,  the  brothers  of 
the  heroines,  are  figures  too  dull  and  feeble  to  rouse  any  stronger  feel- 
ing than  a  dull  and  feeble  curiosity  to  see  how  they  will  slip  or  slink 
out  of  situations  which  might  have  been  full  of  spirit  and  interest. 
The  remaining  characters  are  colourless  and  formless.     Of  the  brutal 
and  brainless  interludes  of  farce  I  have  no  more  to  say  than  has 
been  said  above.     With  more  force  and  harmony  of  character  the 
finest  occasion  in  the  play  might  have  been  put  to  admirable  use ; 
when  Livio,  in  hopes  to  rescue  his  sister  from  shame,  offers  her  hand 
to  the  suitor  whom  he  formerly  rejected,  and  finds  her  in  turn  refused 
by  Romanello  on    suspicion  of   dishonour  incurred  through  her 
brother's  baseness.     The  presence  and  intercession  of  Romanello's 
own  sister,  herself  newly  and  nobly  vindicated  in  his   eyes  and 
reconciled  to  his  love,  should  have  added  to  the  living  interest  of  the 
scene ;  but  between  curtailed  plot  and  truncated  underplot  all  such 
possible  interest  has  long  since  been  stifled. 

The  same  waste  or  misuse  of  good  material  has  marred  the  pro- 
mise of  a  better  play  in  The  Lady^s  Trial.  This  should  have  been 
an  excellent  example  of  romantic  or  serious  comedy ;  had  Ford  been 
content  thoroughly  to  work  out  the  characters  of  Auria,  his  wife, 
and  her  kinsman,  he  must  have  given  us  again  a  study  of  high  and 
delicate  moral  beauty,  a  group  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  noble 
triad  of  Warbeck,  Katherine,  and  Dalyell;  but  as  it  is,  shackled 
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perhaps  by  a  fear  of  repeating  himself,  he  has  missed  or  thrown 
away  this  chance  also.  The  one  scene  in  which  the  spotless  and 
hopeless  chivalry  of  Malfato's  love  for  his  kinswoman  is  brought 
into  action  comes  too  late  in  the  play  and  too  suddenly  to  make  its 
eflfect.  There  are  two  or  three  passages  of  admirable  energy  and 
pathos  in  the  part  of  Auria ;  but  the  upshot  of  all  is  again  in- 
effective ;  the  evolution  of  the  main  story  is  clogged  and  trammelled 
by  the  utterly  useless  and  pointless  episode  of  Adumi's  cast  mistress, 
her  senseless  schemes  of  love  and  revenge,  her  equivocal  reformation 
and  preposterous  remarriage.  All  this  encumbrance  of  rubbish  has 
absolutely  no  excuse,  no  aim  or  reason  of  any  kind ;  it  serves  merely 
to  hamper  the  development  and  distort  the  progress  of  the  play, 
leaving  no  room  or  time  for  the  action  to  expand  naturally  and  move 
smoothly  forward  to  a  consistent  end.  The  underplot  of  Hippolita's 
attempted  revenge  on  the  lover  who  has  discarded  her  is  neither 
beautiful  nor  necessary  to  the  main  action  of  'Tie  Pity  She's  a  Whore; 
but  it  is  skilfully  wrought  in,  and  so  far  serviceable  that  it  effectually 
cuts  off  Soranzo's  chance  of  arousing  such  interest  or  sympathy  as 
might  divert  the  reader's  mind  from  the  central  figures  of  Giovanni 
and  Annabella ;  in  this  case  the  discarded  adulteress  and  her  cast-off 
husband  are  mere  worthless  impediments  which  subserve  no  end 
whatever. 

Of  the  two  plays  which  bear  conjointly  the  names  of  Ford  and 
Decker,  The  Sun's  Darling  is  evidently,  as  Gifford  calls  it,  a  "  piece 
of  patchwork "  hastily  stitched  up  for  some  momentary  purpose ;  I 
suspect  that  the  two  poets  did  not  work  together  on  it,  but  that 
our  present  text  is  merely  a  recast  by  Ford  of  an  earlier  masque  by 
Decker;  probably,  as  Mr.  Collier  has  suggested,  his  lost  play  of 
Phaeion,  for  which  we  might  be  glad  to  exchange  the  "loop'd  and 
window'd  nakedness  "  of  this  ragged  version.  In  those  parts  which 
are  plainly  remnants  of  Decker's  handiwork  there  are  sqme  scattered 
lines  of  great  sweetness,  such  as  these  of  lament  for  the  dead 
spring : — 

"  How  cool  wert  thou  in  anger  I  in  thy  diet 
How  temperate  and  yet  sumptuous  !  thou  wouldst  not  waste 
The  weight  of  a  $ad  violet  in  excess, 
Yet  still  thy  board  had  dishes  numberless ; 
Dumb  boasts  even  lovdd  thee ;  once  a  young  lark 
Sat  on  thy  hand,  and  gazing  on  thine  eyes  / 

Mounted  and  sang,  thinking  them  moving  skies." 

For  the  latter  scenes,  as  Gifford  observes,  it  is  clear  that  Ford  is 
in  the  main  responsible;  the  intrusion  in  the  fifth  act  of  political 
satire  and  adulation  is  singularly  perverse  and  infelicitous.  In  the 
opening-scene,  also,  between  Raybright  and  the  Priest  of  the  San,  I 
recognise  the  moral  tone  and  metrical  regulation  of  Ford's  verse. 
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Whatever  the  original  may  have  been — and  it  was  probably  but  a 
thin  and  hasty  piece  of  work — it  has  doubtless  suffered  from  the 
incongruous  matter  loosely  sewn  on  to  it;  and  the  masque  as  it 
stands  is  too  lax  and  incoherent  in  structure  to  be  worth  much  as  a 
sample  of  its  slight  kind,  or  to  show  if  there  was  any  things  of  more 
significance  or  value  in  the  first  conception. 

The  Witch  of  Edmonton  is  a  play  of  rare  beauty  and  importance 
both  on  poetical  and  social  grounds.  It  is  perhaps  the  first  protest 
of  the  stage  against  the  horrors  and  brutalities  of  vulgar  superstition ; 
a  protest  all  the  more  precious  for  the  absolute  faith  in  witchcraft 
and  devilry  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  compassion  for  the 
instruments  as  well  as  the  victims  of  magic.  Dr.  Theodorus  Plonnies 
himself  had  not  a  heartier  belief  in  the  sorceries  of  Sidonia  von  Bork 
than  the  poets  appear  to  have  in  the  misdeeds  of  Mother  Sawyer ; 
while  neither  Meinhold  nor  any  modem  writer  has  shown  a  nobler 
abhorrence  of  the  genuinely  hellish  follies  and  cruelties  which  brought 
forth  in  natural  and  regtdar  order  fresh  crops  of  witches  to  torture  and 
bum.  Even  Victor  Hugo  could  hardly  show  a  more  tender  and  more 
bitter  pity  for  the  sordid  and  grovelling  agonies  of  outcast  old  age 
and  reprobate  misery,  than  that  which  fills  and  fires  the  speech  of  the 
wretched  hag  from  the  first  scene  where  she  appears  gathering  sticks 
to  warm  herself,  starved,  beaten,  lamed  and  bent  double  with  blows, 
pitiable  and  terrible  in  her  fierce  abjection,  to  the  last  moment  when 
she  is  led  to  execution  through  the  roar  of  the  rabble.  In  all  this 
part  of  the  play  I  trace  the  hand  of  Decker ;  his  intimate  and  familiar 
science  of  wretchedness,  his  great  and  gentle  spirit  of  compassion  for 
the  poor  and  suffering  with  whom  his  own  lot  in  life  was  so  often 
cast,  in  prison  and  out.  The  two  chief  soliloquies  of  Mother  Sawyer, 
her  first  and  last  invocations  of  the  familiar,  are  noble  samples  of  his 
passionate  dramatic  power;  their  style  has  a  fiery  impulse  and 
rapidity  quite  unlike  the  usual  manner  of  his  colleague.  Gifford  was 
probably  right  in  assigning  to  Ford  the  whole  of  the  first  act ;  there 
is  no  more  admirable  exposition  of  a  play  on  the  English  stage ;  the 
perfect  skill  and  the  straightforward  power  with  which  the  plan  of  the 
story  is  opened  and  the  interest  of  the  reader  fixed  are  made  the  more 
evident  by  the  direct  simplicity  of  method  and  means  used.  Ford 
therefore,  must  have  the  credit  of  first  bringing  forward  two  of  the 
main  characters  in  the  domestic  tragedy  which  makes  up  the  better 
part  of  this  composite  play;  and  the  introduction  of  Frank  and 
Winnifrede  gives  ominous  and  instant  promise  of  the  terror  and 
pathos  of  their  after  story.  The  part  of  Susan  is  one  of  Decker's 
most  beautiful  and  delicate  studies ;  in  three  short  scenes  he  has  given 
an  image  so  perfect  in  its  simple  sweetness  as  hardly  to  be  over- 
matched outside  the  gallery  of  Shakespeare's  women.  The  tender 
freshness  of  his  pathos,  its  plain  frank  qualities  of  grace  and  strength, 
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never  showed  themselves  with  purer  or  more  powerful  effect  than 
here ;  the  afterscene  where  Frank's  guilt  is  discovered  has  the  same 
force  and  vivid  beauty.  The  interview  of  Frank  with  the  disguised 
Winnifredein  this  scene  may  be  compared  by  the  student  of  dramatic 
style  with  the  parting  of  the  same  characters  at  the  close ;  the  one 
has  all  the  poignant  simplicity  of  Decker,  the  other  all  the  majestic 
energy  of  Ford.  The  rough  buffoonery  and  horseplay  of  the  clown 
and  the  familiar  we  may  probably  set  down  to  Decker's  account; 
there  is  not  much  humour  or  meaning  in  it,  but  it  is  livelier  and  less 
offensive  than  most  of  Ford's  attempts  in  that  line.  The  want  of 
connection  between  the  two  subjects  of  the  play,  Mother  Sawyer's 
witchcraft  and  Frank  Thomey's  bigamy,  is  a  defect  common  to  many 
plays  of  the  time,  noble  sketches  of  rough  and  rapid  workmanship ; 
but  in  this  case  the  tenuity  of  the  connecting  link  is  such  that 
despite  the  momentary  intervention  of  her  familiar  the  witch  is  able 
with  perfect  truth  to  disclaim  all  complicity  with  the  murderer. 
Such  a  communion  of  guilt  might  easily  have  been  managed,  and  the 
tragic  structure  of  the  poem  would  have  been  complete  in  harmony 
of  interest. 

No  words  need  here  be  wasted  on  any  verse  of  Ford's  outside  the 
range  of  his  dramatic  work ;  and  of  his  two  pamphlets  in  prose  the 
first  is  an  ephemeral  and  official  piece  of  compliment,  somewhat  too 
dull  and  stiff  in  style  to  be  a  truly  graceful  offering  "  in  honour  of 
all  fair  ladies."  The  second  "  handful  of  discourse  "  has  rather  more 
worth  and  dignity  of  moral  eloquence.  The  examples  chosen  from 
his  own  age  for  praise  or  blame  add  some  historical  interest  to  his 
axioms  and  arguments ;  the  sketch  of  Baleigh,  unhappily  imperfect 
as  it  is,  seems  from  the  fragment  left  us  to  have  given  a  vigorous 
and  discerning  estimate  of  "  a  man  known  and  well  deserving  to  be 
known."  The  reader  of  this  treatise  will  remark,  with  such  comic 
or  tragic  reflections  as  he  may  find  appropriate,  the  passage  in  which 
Ford — having  discussed  and  dismissed  as  inadequate  such  minor 
epithets  of  eulogy  as  "  the  Peaceable,"  "  the  Learned,"  and  even 
"  the  Great " — finally  and  emphatically  bestows  on  the  yet  living 
majesty  of  England  the  surname  for  all  time  of  James  the  Good. 
The  poet  is  so  emphatic  in  his  disclaimer  of  "  servility  or  insinuation," 
that  we  might  imagine  him  writing  with  an  eye  to  the  reversion  of 
Jonson's  laurel. 

Ford  was  of  the  first  order  of  poets :  such  is  the  verdict  of  his 
earliest  and  greatest  critic.  To  differ  from  Lamb  on  a  matter  of 
judgment  relating  to  any  great  name  of  the  English  drama  is  always 
hazardous ;  it  is  a  risk  never  to  be  lightly  run,  never  to  be  incurred 
without  grave  reluctance  ;  and  to  undervalue  so  noble  a  poet  as  Ford, 
a  very  early  and  close  favourite  of  my  own  studies,  must  be  even 
further  from  my  wish  than  to  depreciate  the  value  of  such  a  verdict 
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in  his  favour.  Yet  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  merely 
that  his  good  qualities  are  also  great  qualities — that  whenever  his 
work  is  good  it  is  greatly  good — than  to  say  that  he  was  altogether 
one  of  the  few  greatest  among  great  men  who  stand  in  that  very 
first  order  of  poets.  Thus  much  assuredly  we  may  admit  with  all 
confidence  and  gladness  of  gratitude;  that  the  merits  he  has  are 
merits  of  the  first  order.  "What  these  merits  are  no  student  of  his 
poetry  can  fail  to  see.  As  to  their  kind  there  can  be  no  dispute ;  as 
to  the  relative  height  of  rank  to  which  they  suffice  of  themselves  to 
raise  a  poet,  there  may  be.  They  are  not  outward  or  superficial 
qualities ;  a  somewhat  more  liberal  sprinkling  of  these  would  have 
relieved  and  brightened  the  sombre  beauties  of  his  work.  His  power 
as  a  poet  is  simply  a  moral  power ;  fancy  he  has  none,  and  imagi- 
nation only  strong  to  deal  with  tragic  sentiment  and  situation ;  strong 
to  dive  and  keen  to  peer  into  depths  of  emotion  and  recesses  of  en- 
durance "  dove  il  sol  tace,"  not  swift  or  light  of  wing,  not  vast  or 
etherial  of  flight,  not  lustrous  or  various  of  plumage ;  but  piercing 
and  intense  of  sight,  steady  and  sure  of  stroke,  solemn  and  profound 
of  strain.  He  gains  strength  with  the  strength  of  his  subject ;  he 
wants  deep  water  to  swim  well.  The  moral  nature  with  which  he  is 
fittest  to  deal  must  be  large  enough  to  dare  or  to  bear  things  beyond 
all  common  measure ;  resolute  for  any  deed  or  any  doom.  Within 
the  usual  scope  of  action  or  the  ordinary  limit  of  suffering  the  energy 
of  his  spirit  has  hardly  free  play.  In  the  hard  cast  and  sombre 
loneliness  of  this  energy  he  resembles  Byron  on  one  side — the  enter 
side  rather  than  the  inner  faculty ;  though  there  is  in  both  the  same 
fixity  and  insistence  of  purpose,  the  same  solitary  and  brooding  weight 
of  will,  the  same  lurid  force  and  singleness  of  mind.  In  Ught,  ima- 
gination, musical  instinct,  and  all  qualities  of  poetry  pure  and  simple^ 
both  are  alike  below  the  higher  order  of  poets ;  in  the  verse  of  neither 
is  there  that  instant  and  sensible  melody  which  comes  only  of  a  secret 
and  sovereign  harmony  of  the  whole  nature,  and  which  comes  of  it 
inevitably  and  unmistakeably. 

We  often  see  the  names  of  Webster  and  Ford  bracketed  as  equal  and 
parallel  examples  of  the  same  kind  or  school  of  poets ;  to  me  these  two 
great  men  seem  to  belong  to  wholly  different  orders ;  I  should  no  more 
venture  to  set  Ford  by  the  side  of  Webster  than  Byron  by  the  side  of 
Shelley.  If  not  altogether  as  great  in  degree,  the  difference  is  assuredly 
the  same  in  kind.  On  this  as  on  all  grounds  we  must  keenly  regret 
the  loss  of  the  one  play  known  to  us  by  name  in  which  the  diverse 
forces  of  these  poets  were  imited  in  the  treatment  of  a  subject  unsur- 
passable for  terror  and  tragic  suggestion.  To  trace  the  points  of 
likeness  and  unlikeness,  to  distinguish  the  lineaments  of  either  man's 
genius,  to  note  their  various  handling  of  an  actual  and  recent 
tragedy    so    fearfully    fertile    of   dramatic    possibilities,    of    dark 
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and   splendid  studies,   for  a  spirit  of  strength  to  support  them; 
to  measure  by  the  terrible  capacities  of  the  workmen  the  terrible 
capabilities  of  their  material ;  to  divide  in  our  minds  feature  from 
feature,  comparing  line  with  line  atid  tone  with  tone ;  this  would 
have    been   a  study  of  greater  profit  and  delight  to  the  student 
of  their  art  than  the  comparison  we  had  lately  occasion  to  make 
between  Ford  and  Decker,     For  though  dissimilar  in  kind  as  well 
as   in    degree,   there  are   points  of  resemblance  between   Webster 
and  Ford,  especially  in  bias  of  mind  and  aim  of  contemplation,  in 
choice  of  matter  and  sympathy  of  interest,  which  may  well  bring 
them  together  in  our  thoughts  and  set  them  by  themselves  apart ;  so 
that  we  can  conceive  of  them  working  together  on  a  poem  which 
when   complete    should    show  no    signs    of   incongruity,   nothing 
inharmonious  or  incoherent ;  as  we  certainly  could  not  conceive  of 
Shelley  and  Byron.     For  the  rest,  though  there  may  be  some  com- 
munity of  poetic  powers  and  poetic  deficiencies  between  Byron  and 
Ford,  neither  has  any  of  the  other's  highest  quality ;  the  emotion 
shot  through  with  satire,  the  ardour  inwoven  with  humour,  which 
heighten  and  sharpen  each  other  in  the  keenest  and  loftiest  work  of 
Byron,  were  as  unknown  to  Ford  as  the  truth  of  deep  human  passion, 
the  fire  that  labours  without  open  rage  or  fury  of  flame  at  the  heart's 
root  and  centre  of  life  itself,  the  ravage  of  spiritual  waste  and  agony 
of  travail  consuming  and  exhausting  the  very  nature  of  the  soul, 
which  find  shape  and  speech  in  the  tragic  verse  of  Ford,  were  beyond 
the  dramatic  reach  of  Byron,     Of  all  men  of  genius  Ford  was  pro- 
bably the  worst  jester  and  Byron  the  worst  playwright  that  ever 
lived.     The  living  spirit  of  wit,  its  poetic  and  imaginative  power, 
the  force  and  ease  of  its  action,  the  variety  of  thought  and  form  into 
which  it  enters  to  fill  them  with  life,  never  had  a  medium  of  ex- 
jH*e8sion  comparable  to  the  verse  of  Byron ;  in  this,  the  compound 
and  complex  product  of  serious  and  humorous  energy,  rather  than  in 
power  of  any  simple  kind,  lay  the  depth  and  width  of  his  genius. 
Ford's  dominion  was  limited  to  one  simple  form  of  power,  the 
knowledge  and  mastery  of  passion  properly  so  called,  the  science  of 
that  spiritual  state  in  which  the  soul  suffers  force  from  some  dominant 
thought  or  feeling.    The  pain  and  labour  of  such  imperious  possession, 
the  strife  and  violence  of  a  nature  divided  against  itself,  the  strong 
anguish  and  the  strong  delight  of  extremities,  gave  the  only  fit  field 
for  his  work  and  the  only  fruitful  pastui*e  for  his  thought.     His 
imperative  and  earnest  genius  stamped  and  burnt  itself  into  the 
figures  and  events  of  his  plays:    his  mark  is  set  inefiaceably  on 
characters  and    circumstances,   the    sign-manual    of    his    peculiar 
empire.      Now,  of  passion  proper  Byron  has  nothing;    the  one 
radical  emotion  in  him,  deep  as  life  and  strong  as  death,  is  that  noble 
ardour  of  rage  and  scorn  which  lifts  his  satire  into  sublimity ;  other- 
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wise  his  passion  is  skin-deep ;  all  his  love-making,  from  the  first 
desire  to  the  final  satiety,  may  be  summed  up  in  that  famous  axiom 
of  Chamfort  which  Alfred  de  Musset,  his  female  page  or  attendant 
dwarf,  prefixed  as  a  label  to  one  of  his  decoctions  of  watered 
Byronism.  Whatever  he  may  have  known  of  passion,  he  could  put 
into  verse  of  a  genuine  kind  nothing  beyond  the  range  of  the  greater 
cynic's  memorable  definition ;  if  he  tries  to  go  further  or  deeper,  his 
verse  rings  hollow,  his  hold  grows  feeble,  his  colouring  false  and  his 
tone  inflated.  Facit  indignatio  versum,  and  admirably  too ;  the  strength 
and  splendour  of  his  wrath  give  to  his  denunciations  of  tyranny  a 
stronger  and  sincerer  life  than  we  find  in  his  invocations  to  patriotism : 
in  him  Apollo  was  incarnate  only  as  the  dragon-slayer :  he  might 
stand  so  in  sculpture  with  King  George  for  Python,  his  arrow  still 
quivering  in  the  royal  carrion.  Of  all  divine  labours  that  was  the 
one  which  fell  to  his  share  of  work ;  of  all  the  god  his  master's  gifts 
that  was  the  one  allotted  him.  But  for  positive  passion,  for  that 
absolute  fusion  of  the  whole  nature  in  one  fire  of  sense  and  spirit 
which  only  the  great  dramatic  students  and  masters  of  man  can 
give  or  comprehend,  we  must  go  to  poets  of  another  kind. 

These  have  flesh  and  blood,  muscle  and  nerve  enough  in  all  con- 
science ;  but  passion  with  them  means  something  beyond  "  Vechange 
de  deux  fantaisies  et  le  contact  de  deiiz  epidermes;  "  they  want  all  that 
and  more  as  fuel  for  their  fires;  they  deal  neither  with  soulless 
bodies  nor  with  bodiless  souls.  Among  them  Ford  must  always  hold 
a  place  of  high  honour.  Two  at  least,  yet  perhaps  only  two,  of  his 
great  fellow  tragedians — for  Shakespeare  is  of  no  fellowship — were 
certainly,  in  my  judgment,  poets  of  higher  race  and  rarer  quality. 
These  two  were  Marlowe  and  Webster.  The  founder  of  our  tragedy 
has  in  his  best  verse  all  the  light  and  music  and  colour  proper  to  the 
dawn  of  so  divine  a  day  as  opened  with  his  sunrise  ;  and  in  Webster 
there  is  so  much  of  the  godhead  which  put  on  perfect  humanity  in 
Shakespeare  alone,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  more  rational  to  couple 
for  comparison  The  Broken  Heart  with  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,  tban 
The  Duchess  of  Malfi  with  King  Lear,  In  one  point  Ford  is  excelled 
by  others  also  of  his  age.  As  a  lyric  poet  he  is  not  quite  of  the 
highest  class  in  that  great  lyrical  school.  Not  that  his  few  lyrics 
are  unworthy  the  praise  they  have  before  now  received  ;  the  best  of 
them,  such  as  the  noble  dirge  which  signals  with  its  majesty  of  music 
the  consummation  of  Calantha's  agony,  have  an  august  beauty  and 
dignity  of  their  own.  The  verse  has  a  marble  stateliness  and  solidity ; 
the  grave  and  even  measure  carries  weight  and  sufiiciency  with  it ; 
but  the  pure  lyric  note  is  not  in  this  poet.  He  has  no  such  outbreaks 
of  birdlike  or  godlike  song  as  Shakespeare's — 

**  Roses,  their  sharp  spines  being  gone —  " 
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or  Fletcher's — 

"  Hear,  ye  ladies  that  despise — " 
or  "Webster's — 

**  Hark,  now  everything  is  stir —  '* 
or  Decker's — 

**  Art  thou  poor,  yet  hast  thou  golden  slumbers  ?'* 

After  any  of  these  the  lyric  verse  of  Ford  strikes  us  as  verse  ruled 
out  in  hard  and  rigid  lines  ;  yet  is  it  excellent  in  its  kind,  and  con- 
temporary dramatists  of  high  rank  and  repute  have  never  come  near 
its  excellence  ;  witness  Massinger,  the  worst  song-writer  of  them  all. 

Upon  the  whole  then  we  find  ample  reason  to  assign  high  rank 
in  the  highest  school  of  tragedy  to  this  poet.  Decker,  with  all  his 
sweetness  of  natural  passion,  his  tenderness  of  moral  music  and 
freshness  of  pathetic  power,  has  left  no  work  of  such  tragic  strength 
and  scope,  such  firmness  of  line  and  clearness  of  composition,  such 
general  height  and  equality  of  poetic  worth,  as  the  two  masterpieces 
of  Ford.  Had  Marston  oftener  written  at  his  best,  he  might  have 
matched  Ford  on  his  own  ground  of  energetic  intensity  and  might  of 
moral  grasp,  while  excelling  him  in  the  depth  and  delicacy  of  keen 
rare  touches  or  flashes  of  subtle  nature,  such  as  his  famous  epithet  of 
"  the  shuddering  mom,''  and  other  fine  thoughts  of  colour  and  strokes 
of  pensive  passion ;  but  Marston  almost  always  wrote  very  much 
below  his  best.  The  character  of  Andrugio  in  Antonio  and  Mellida 
is  magnificent ;  but  this  grand  figure  is  unequally  sustained  by  the 
others ;  and  superb  as  the  part  is  throughout,  one  part  can  no  more 
make  a  play  than  one  swallow  can  make  a  summer ;  not  though  that 
part  were  Hamlet.  Set  among  mean  and  discordant  figures,  without 
support  or  relief,  the  part  of  Hamlet,  the  greatest  single  work  of  man, 
would  not  of  itself  suffice  to  make  a  play.  The  noble  thought  and  the 
noble  verse  of  Marston  are  never  fitly  framed  and  chased;  lying 
embedded  as  his  best  work  does  in  meaner  matter,  it  cannot  hold  its 
own  when  set  beside  the  work  of  men  who  could  cut  as  well  as  unearth 
a  jewel.  The  pure  simplicity  of  Hey  wood,  his  homely  and  lively 
fertility  of  invention,  his  honest  pathos  and  gentleness  of  feeling,  give 
a  real  charm  to  his  sweet  and  clear  flow  of  plain  verse,  but  not  weight 
and  force  enough  to  support  the  fame  of  a  tragic  poet  of  the  first  rank. 
Middleton  had  more  facility  and  freedom  of  hand,  less  height  and 
concentration  of  mind,  than  Ford  ;  Massinger  had  far  more  fluency, 
regularity,  and  variety  of  interest,  but  far  less  tragic  depth  and 
directness  of  force.  Chapman's  plays,  overweighted  with  thoughtful 
and  majestic  eloquence,  sink  down  and  break  short  under  the  splendid 
burden,  or  wander  into  empty  lands  and  among  rocky  places  of  barren 
declamation;  as  a  tragic  artist  he  must  give  place  to  lesser  men. 
With  a  far  more  genuinely  dramatic  gift,  the  fiery  spirit  of  Cyril 
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Toumeur  lived  and  laboured  in  such  a  tempest  that  his  work,  so  to 
speak,  is  blown  out  of  all  shape ;  the  burning  blast  of  his  genius 
rages  without  intermission  at  such  stormy  speed  along  sucli  \^ild 
wastes  of  tragedy  that  we  have  hardly  time  to  note  the  fiesh  beauty 
of  a  rare  oasis  here  and  there ;  but  for  keenness  and  mastery  of 
passionate  expression  in  sublime  and  sonorous  verse  he  can  hardly 
be  overmatched  :  while  for  single  lines  of  that  intense  and  terrible 
beauty  which  makes  incision  in  the  memory,  there  is  none,   after 
Shakespeare,  to  compare  with  him  but  Webster  ;  the  grandest  verses 
of  Marston  or  Chapman,  both  great  in  their  use  of  deep  and  ardent 
words  to  give  life  and  form  to  moral  passion,  have  less  of  cautery  in 
their  stroke.     Against  his  tragedies  as  against  theirs  the  charge  of 
excess  and  violence  may  be  fairly  brought,  and  the  brand  of  such 
epithets  as  "  spasmodic  "  and  " horrible"  may  be  set  on  their  choice 
and  composition  of  incidents ,  though  the  pure  and  strong  limpidity 
of  Toumeur's  style  is  never  broken  into  the  turbid  froth  and  turgid 
whirlpools  of  tortuous   rant   which  here   and  there  convulse    and 
deface  the  vigorous  currents  of  Chapman's  and  Marston's.     But  the 
application  of  any  such  stigmatic  phrase  to  the  work  of  Webster 
is  absurd.     If  it  be  true  that  his  tragedies  exemplify  the  old  dis- 
tinction of  horrible  from    terrible,  it  must  be  as  superb  instances 
of  terrible  beauty  undeformed  by  horrible  detail.     There  is  no  such 
scene  or  incident  in  his  two  great  plays  as  the  blinding  of  Gloster  in 
King  Lear  ;  nothing  from  which  the  physical  sense  recoils  with  such 
a  shudder  of  instant  sickness ;  nothing  defensible  only  on  the  ground 
that  where  all  scenes  are  terrible  to  the  utmost  limit  that  art  can 
endure,  one  scene  among  them  may  be  for  once  allowed  to  be  simply 
horrible.     Defensible  or  not,  the  licence  was  claimed  and  tho  experi- 
ment made  by  Shakespeare,  and  not  by  Webster. 

Nor,  again,  are  any  of  the  lesser  poet's  characters  so  liable  to 
the  charge  of  monstrous  or  abnormal  excess  as  the  figures  of 
Goneril  and  Regan ;  the  wickedness  of  his  worst  villain  never 
goes  beyond  the  mark  of  Edmund's.  To  vindicate  the  compara- 
tive moderation  of  Webster's  moral  painting  is  not  to  impugn 
in  any  letust  degree  the  rectitude  of  Shakespeare's  ;  but  it  is  absurd 
for  those  who  see  no  excess  of  horror  in  the  incidents  or  of 
criminality  in  the  characters  of  the  master  poet  to  impeach  the 
greatest  of  his  disciples  for  the  exercise  of  much  less  liberty  in  his 
handling  of  criminal  and  terrible  matter.  Simplicity  and  purity 
mark  the  most  tragic  scenes  and  figures  of  Webster,  not  less  than 
sublimity  and  sweetness.  Nothing  on  a  first  study  of  The  Duchess  of 
MaJfi  makes  deeper  impression  on  a  capable  student  than  this  nega- 
tive quality  of  noble  abstinence,  the  utter  and  most  admirable  absence 
of  any  chaotic  or  spasmodic  element,  the  chastity  of  a  controlling 
instinct  which  rejects  as  impossible  all  hollow  extravagance  and 
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inflation,  "  even  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  (as  I  may  say)  tlie 
whirlwind  of  passion."  For  one  instance,  if  the  comparison  is  to  be 
made,  we  cannot  but  see  that  the  curse  of  the  Duchess  on  her  brothers 
is  less  intemperate  in  the  excess  and  exaltation  of  its  rage  than  the 
curse  of  Lear  on  his  daughters ;  which  of  course  is  as  it  should  be, 
but  is  not  what  the  general  verdict  of  critics  on  Webster's  art  and 
style  would  have  led  us  to  expect.  The  note  of  extravagance  is  far 
more  real  and  far  more  patent  in  the  tragic  genius  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  Of  their  comic  power  there  is  here  no  more  question  than 
of  Jonson's  or  Massinger's  or  any  other's ;  we  are  concerned  merely 
to  examine  by  comparison  the  rank  among  tragic  poets  of  a  poet  who 
was  nothing  if  not  tragic.  In  this  field,  then,  we  find  "  those  suns  of 
glory,  those  two  lights  of  men,"  the  Dioscuri  of  our  "  heaven  of  inven- 
tion," to  be  swifter  and  gracefuUer  runners  than  Ford,  but  neither 
8urer  of  foot  nor  stronger  of  hand.  Their  genius  has  more  of  flame 
and  light,  less  of  fire  and  intensity  ;  more  of  air  and  ease,  less  of  force 
and  concentration ;  more  of  beautiful  and  graceful  qualities,  less  of 
positive  and  severe  capttcity ;  there  is  more  of  a  charm  about  it,  and 
less  of  a  spell.  "With  all  its  great  and  affluent  beauties.  The  Maid's 
Tragedy  leaves  a  less  absolute  and  inevitable  mark  upon  the  mind  of 
a  student  than  The  Broken  Heart,  No  poet  is  less  forgetable  than 
Ford  ;  none  fastens  (as  it  were)  the  fangs  of  his  genius  and  his  will 
more  deeply  in  your  memory.  You  cannot  shake  hands  with  him 
and  pass  by  ;  you  cannot  fall  in  with  him  and  out  again  at  pleasure  ; 
if  he  touch  you  once  he  takes  you,  and  what  he  takes  he  keeps  his 
hold  of ;  his  work  becomes  part  of  your  thought  and  parcel  of  your 
4spiritual  furniture  for  ever ;  he  signs  himself  up:)u  you  as  with  a 
seal  of  deliberate  and  decisive  power.  His  force  is  never  the  force  of 
accident ;  the  casual  divinity  of  beauty  which  falls  as  though  direct 
from  heaven  upon  stray  lines  and  phrases  of  some  poets  falls  never  by 
any  such  heavenly  chance  on  his ;  his  strength  of  impulse  is  matched 
by  his  strength  of  will ;  he  never  works  more  by  instinct  than  by 
resolution  ;  he  knows  what  he  would  have  and  what  he  will  do,  and 
gains  his  end  and  does  his  work  with  full  conscience  of  purpose  and 
insistence  of  design.  By  the  might  of  a  great  will  seconded  by  the 
force  of  a  great  hand  he  won  the  place  he  holds  against  all  odds  of 
rivalry  in  a  race  of  rival  giants.  In  that  gallery  of  monumental 
men  and  mighty  memories,  among  or  above  the  fellows  of  his 
godlike  craft,  the  high  figure  of  Ford  stands  steadily  erect ;  his  name 
is  ineflfaceable  from  the  scroll  of  our  great  writers ;  it  is  one  of  the 
loftier  landmarks  of  English  poetry. 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 
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LYRICAL  FABLES.^ 
I. 

rALCUR, 

I. 
For  free  discussion  of  affairs  of  state 
The  beasts  a  public  meeting  held :  and  there 
'Twas  sad  to  hear  how  things  had  lapsed  of  late 

From  bad  to  worse,  and  so  degenerate  were 
That  now  the  greatest  rascals  were  the  great. 

In  fact  the  talk  was  such  as  everywhere, 
Is  heard  at  public  meetings  nowadays, 
Where  those  who  give  most  censure  get  most  praise. 

II. 
An  Ape,  much  cheer'd  (he  chatter'd  like  a  man). 

Denounced  the  weakness  of  the  government. 
"  Where  shall  we  find  true  valour  ?  "  he  began. 

"  Not  in  the  craven  crew  we  are  content 
To  call  our  leaders.     Let  him  lead  who  can  ! 

Old  kingdoms  tempt  new  conquerors.     Prevent 
The  impending  ruin  of  this  empire  old ! 
Tho'  big,  the  brutes  that  lead  us  are  not  bold. 

III. 
"  Or  only  bold  to  weaker  beasts  are  they. 

There  is  not  one  of  them  (and  that  they  know) 
Who  never  yet  was  forced  to  slink  away, 

Avoiding  fight  with  some  superior  foe. 
But  as  for  that,  what  need  of  ledders,  pray  ? 

Since  turning  tail's  a  trick  we  all  can  do. 
True  valour  flies  not,  tho'  the  foe  be  strong, 
Nor  works,  by  force  or  fraud,  another's  wrong ; 

IV. 

"  True  valour  neither  seeks  nor  shuns  to  fight. 

Be  his  the  royal  crown,  and  his  alone. 
In  whom  true  valour  doth  those  gifts  unite 

Which  guard  a  nation  and  endear  a  throne  !  " 
The  meeting  would  have  echoed  with  delight 

The  Ape's  discourse  if,  ere  the  Ape  was  done. 

The  Lion  had  not  suddenly  appear'd ; 

Whose  presence  was  impressive,  though  uncheer'd. 

(1)  These  poems  are  printed,  without  Bystematic  arrangement,  as  specimens  of  a  com- 
plete series. 
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He  rose,  and  round  him  roll'd  a  regnant  eye ; 

Calmly  contemptuous  was  his  ample  brow  ; 
And  "  What  is  it  ye  want  ?  *'  he  said-     "  If  I, 

The  Lion,  be  not  valorous  enow, 
Where's  he,  so  valorous,,  that  he  dares  defy 

My  power,  forsooth  imprized,  I  fain  would  know  P 
Is  not  my  presence  fear'd  by  those  ye  fear  P 
What  more  protection  need  ye  P    I  am  here. 

VI. 

**  Peace,  babbling  mouths !    Not  mine  the  fault,  but  theirs. 

If,  trusting  neither  in  themselves  nor  me. 
Those  poor  poltroons,  quails,  pigeons,  rabbits,  hares. 

In  panic  flight  too  soon  from  danger  flee. 
The  foe  that  slays  the  coward  imawares 

Is  his  own  coward  heart's  timidity. 
Whose  presence  have  I  ever  shunn'd  ?  or  who 
Hath  seen  me  shrink,  or  " "  Gock-a-doodle-do !  *' 

vn. 

And  *'  Doodle-doi  ''  again  the  red  cock  cried.^ 

The  Lion,  with  disgust  beyond  control, 
Shrugg'd  his  huge  mane — shrank — falter'd — ^tum'd  aside. 

That  vulgar  voice,  impertinently  droll, 
Offensive  to  his  taste  as  to  his  pride. 

Set  smarting  in  his  sensitive  strong  soul 
A  secret  nerve  that  found  there  no  defence 
From  the  coarse  touch  of  clumsy  insolence. 

VIII. 

*'  There  goes  the  bravest  of  the  brave !  put  out. 

Crowed  down ! "  the  bald  Ape  jabber'd  to  the  crowd. 

The  Bull,  scarce  knowing  what  'twas  all  about. 
With  sullen  stare  half  stupid  and  half  proud 

Had  seen  the  dunghill  bird,  and  heard  him  shout, 
Heedless :  but,  while  the  hubbub  wax'd  more  loud. 

Close  in  the  ear  of  him  a  crafty  crow 

Cried,  **  Seize  the  moment,  ere  the  moment  go  ! 

(1)  It  is  an  old  popular  belief  tliat  the  lion  cannot  bear  the  crow  of  the  cock.  Schiller 
aUudes  to  it  in  his  Wallensteins  Lager.     The  sergeant  sajs  of  the  great  Friedlander— 

'*....  When  the  cock  crows,  he  starts  thereat" 
To  which  the  Jager  replies — 

«  He's  one  and  the  same  with  the  lion  in  that." 
VOL.  X.  N.8.  F 
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rx. 

"  The  throne  is  vacant.     Claim  and  take  it,  thou ! 

Address  the  people  !  "  urged  the  black-robed  bird. 
'*  Or  let  me  be  thine  orator.     I  know 

The  habits  and  the  humours  of  the  herd.'* 
Then  round  the  field  he  flew ;  to  high  and  low 

Persuasive  spake,  and  counselled  all  who  heard 
To  choose  a  bovine  king.     "  For  see,'*  he  said, 
**  What  simple  tastes,  and  what  a  solid  head ! 

"  Mark,  too,  how  great  a  following  is  his  ! 

Whose  party  follows  him  where'er  he  goes. 
What  confidence  !  and  how  deserved  it  is  ! 

On  party  strength  well-balanced  States  repose. 
And  how  respectable  a  party  this  ! 

Republics  only  ripen  public  woes 
To  fatten  despots.     But  can  aught  surpass 
Sound  bourgeois  rule,  with  bellyfuls  of  grass  ?  " 

XI. 

These  words  the  opinion  of  the  public  win. . 

The  cautious  Stag,  persuaded,  plumps  his  vote  : 
The  Stallion^s  high-bred  ear  at  once  takes  in 

What  takes  in  him  too  :  the  gregarious  Gbat 
And  ruminating  Ram  their  numerous  kin 

Lead  to  the  poll ;   and  each  loud-bleating  throat 
Proclaims  invested  with  supreme  authority 
The  Bull,  by  right  of  popidar  majority. 

XII. 

The  Fox  mark'd  this  with  ill-contented  mind. 

He  and  the  Crow  are  rivals  in  their  trade ; 
Attomies  both,  of  pettifogging  kind. 

Hovering  about  the  herd,  the  Crow  hath  made 
From  what  its  foolish  followers  drop  behind 

A  pretty  profit ;  by  no  means  afraid 
To  pick  from  excrement  appropriate  food. 
Nothing's  too  nasty  to  do  some  one  good. 

XIII. 

Quite  otherwise  is  Lawyer  Renard's  way. 

Respectable  and  prosperous  corporations 
He  hates  and  shims  ;  seeks  geese  that  go  astray  ; 

Haunts  backyards  favouring  nightly  visitations ; 
Estates  ill-managed,  fortunes  in  decay, 

These  are  his  interests,  these  his  occupations. 
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Sound  bourgeois  rule  he  cannot  bear  at  all : 
Benard's  romantic,  and  a  radical. 

xrv. 

**  Fine  doings !  "  mused  he,  "  curse  that  prattling  crow ! 

A  sovereign  ox,  with  corvine  ministers  P 
Not  yet,  good  people,  are  we  sunk  so  low 

If  I  can  help  it !     Patience,  civic  sirs  ! 
Better  the  Lion !     He  at  least  knew  how 

To  treat  affairs  as  only  grand  seigneurs 
Are  able, — on  a  large  and  liberal  scale, 
Not  stooping  to  contemptible  detaiL 

XV. 

"He  knew  the  world,  and  took  it  as  it  is. 

Nor  ask'd  five  legs  of  mutton  from  a  sheep. 
Unpinn'd  to  prim  respectabilities. 

Thro*  many  an  awkward  case  he's  let  me  creep. 
And  stopped  the  cackle  of  accusing  geese ; 

Quashing  the  trial  with  a  sovran  swe^p 
Of  his  capacious  and  imperial  paw. 
A  king  was  he,  whose  kingly  word  was  law  ! 

XVI. 

*'  Nor  cared  he  for  a  wee  mouse  more  or  less. 

In  battle,  we  shall  ne'er  behold  his  peer. 
He  wanted  parliamentary  address. 

And  that's  a  pity ;  could  not  bear,  'tis  clear. 
The  slightest  interruption.     Who  would  guess 

The  voice  of  any  vulgar  chanticleer 
Coidd  crow  him  down  P     Well,  he  and  I  were  cronies. 
But  his  day's  done  now.    Fuimus  kones  ! 

xvn. 

"  As  for  the  Bull,  well  know  I  where  to  find 

The  heel  of  that  Achilles !    Wait  a  while. 
And  then  you'll  see  the  dance  begin !    What  kind 
Of  cant  is  this,  that  fills  my  veins  with  bile. 
Of  royal  power  with  civic  rights  combined  P 

Preach  it  to  fleas,  and  bugs,  and  such  canaille  ! 
True  valour  claims  no  corporation-clause. 
But  stands  complete  upon  its  own  four  paws." 

xvni. 

Thus  musing,  Master  Benard  slipp'd  away 
By  devious  by-paths  to  a  secret  lair 

p2 
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Where  many  a  plot  he  had  been  wont  to  lay. 

There  now  the  rascal  crouch'd,  and  sniff 'd  the  air 
Till  what  he  sought  he  found ; — a  certain  gay 

And  greedy  Gadfly,  buzzing  here  and  there 
About  a  heap  of  carrion  slyly  stow'd 
By  paws  felonious  in  that  dark  abode. 

XIX. 

"  'Tis  well  to  have  a  friend  in  every  class, 
And  now  and  then  be  civil  to  small  fry." 

The  rogue  laugh'd,  lolling  in  the  long  dry  grass. 
And,  having  whisper'd  to  her,  watch'd  the  fly 

With  zealous  hum  about  his  business  pass. 
Then,  sure  of  the  result,  indifferently 

He  saunter'd  after  to  the  grazing  ground, 

And,  like  a  casual  lounger,  look'd  around. 

XX. 

The  Crow,  meanwhile,  with  a  triumphant  caw, 
Was  leading  up  the  loyal  deputation 

Charged  to  present  the  crown,  expound  the  law. 
And  hail  the  elected  monarch  of  the  nation. 

The  Bull,  with  imconcem  his  subjects  saw. 
But,  graciously  accepting  their  ovation, 

Stoop'd,  to  receive  the  crown,  his  stolid  head ; 

When  lo !  he  shook,  he  shrank,  he  tum'd,  he  fled. 

XXI. 

He  fled !  his  eye,  bewilder'd,  sought  all  round 
Some  imseen  formidable  foe  :  he  fled 

Just  in  the  crowning  moment :  fled  imcrown'd : 
Without  the  least  word  of  dismissal  said 

To  his  amazed  admirers.     On  the  ground 
Stamping,  and  butting  with  an  aimless  head, 

Off  scamper'd,  with  him,  all  his  party  too. 

Though  why,  or  where,  not  one  of  them  quite  knew. 

XXII. 

"  There  goes  the  second  of  the  sons  of  fame  !  *' 
The  scall'd  Ape  snicker'd,  to  the  gaping  crowd. 

**  Did  not  I  tell  you  P  they  are  all  the  same ! 
Like  this  Goliah  by  a  gadfly  cow'd, 

A  swarm  of  bees  Sir  Bruin  overcame. 

Each  hath  his  master,  look  he  ne'er  so  proud. 

Again  I  ask ;  look  round  you  left  and  right. 

Where  is  the  chief  incapable  of  flight  P  " 
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XXIII. 

"  I  know  the  chief  that  never  fled ;  and  know 
Where  now  he  dwells,  the  bravest  of  the  brave  !  " 

This  voice  came,  sudden,  from  a  withered  bough 
Where  perch'd  in  pomp  a  Parrot  grey  and  grave. 

Much  had  he  travelled ;  much  with  high  and  low 

Had  mix'd ;  and  learned  the  world ;  and  seem'd  to  have 

In  every  land  where  he  had  been  a  ranger 

The  world's  respect :  half  citizen,  half  stranger. 

XXIV. 

Seldom  he  spake.     Much  given  to  thought  he  seem'd. 

No  public  office  had  he  ever  held. 
But,  when  he  oped  his  beak,  all  listeners  deem'd 

That  they  had  heard  an  oracle  of  eld. 
Sedate  his  mien ;  and  all  his  language  teem'd 

With  sage  enigmas  :  none  its  meaning  spell'd : 
All  praised  it  more  for  that.     So  judgments  go. 
Omnc  ignotum  pro  magnifico ! 

XXV. 

Yet  was  this  Parrot  (the  plain  truth  to  own) 

At  bottom  an  impostor,  rake,  and  knave ; 
Who  in  himself  had  selfishly  lived  down 

That  love  of  freedom  born  in  bosoms  brave ; 
Which  he  regarded  as  the  cause  and  crown 

Of  all  the  iUs  that  mortal  life  enslave. 
"  For  what's  life  worth,"  he  thought,  "  if  day  by  day 
The  worth  of  life  wear  life  itself  away  P 

XXVI. 

"  The  tree  that's  not  contented  to  be  wood 
Doth  all  its  strength  to  its  own  damage  put, 

In  bringing  forth  what  brings  the  tree  no  good ; 
Since  others  pluck  the  apple  and  the  nut. 

And  each  fool's  toil  but  turns  him  into  food 

For  other  mouths,  whose  greed  its  gettings  glut. 

Why  plague  one's  soul,  a  plaguy  world  to  please  P 

Life's  only  fruit  worth  growing  is  life's  ease. 

XXVII. 

**  Per  Bacco  I  "  (he  had  been  in  Italy) 
"  Give  me  the  golden  cage  that  I  can  quit 

Whene'er  I  will,  because  men  know  that  I, 
No  fool,  am  sure  to  turn  again  to  it ! 

Caramba  !  "  (and  in  Spain)  "  where'er  I  fly 
I  find  but  folk  that  seem  for  Bedlam  fit. 
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Ohy  que  lea  bites  sont  bites  I  *'  (and  he  had  been 

In  France,  where  things  worth  seeing  he  had  seen : 

XXVIII. 

Bepublics  one  and  indivisible. 

But  more  than  one,  and  all  divided ;  ending 
In  master-strokes  of  state,  whereby  they  fell ; 

And  empires  that  were  peace,  on  war  depending ; 
And  constitutions  that  for  shot  and  shell 

Were  constituted  marks,  when  past  all  mending ; 
Cooks,  captains,  orators,  mobs,  proclamations. 
And  demi- worlds  for  demi-reputations) 

XXIX. 

"  Ohy  que  les  bites  sont  bites  !     *Tis  pitiable ! 

Cannot  they  see  how  easily  mankind 
May  be  enslaved  by  any  beast  that's  able. 

With  just  a  show  of  serving  men,  to  bind 
Men  to  its  bestial  service  P    Stall  and  stable 

Where  cow  and  horse  their  cared-for  comfort  find. 
What  beast  but  man  would  build  for  horse  and  cow  ? 
Or  in  their  service  sweat  his  boasted  brow  P 

XXX. 

**  And  all  for  what  P  a  little  milk  from  one ; 

Or  leave  the  other's  body  to  bestride. 
Who  in  man's  seeming  service  (which  is  none) 

Doth  only  what  his  pleasure  'tis,  and  pride. 
To  do  when  free — ^trot,  gallop,  leap,  and  run  ! 

For  me,  the  fools  a  glittering  house  provide 
That's  finer  than  their  own,  a  dome  of  gold, 
Because  I  call  them  bitter  names,  and  scold ! 

XXXI. 

"  Cospetto  !  and  what  brainless  brutes  be  these 

Who  seek  a  master,  simply  to  be  free  ! 
When  they  might  get  them,  if  they  did  but  please, 

A  servant,  whose  sole  business  it  woidd  be 
To  emancipate  them  from  the  miseries 

Of  freedom  !  "     Perch'd  upon  his  wither'd  tree 
Whilst  thus  the  Parrot  mused,  the  beasts  below  him 
Boar'd,  ''  Lead  us  to  our  leader  !  name  him  !  show  him ! " 

XXXII. 

"  He  I  "  the  grey  mocker  slowly  made  reply, 

"  The  bravest  of  the  brave,  whose  name  ye  ask. 
Retired  he  dwells,  in  that  obscurity 
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Whioh  ofttimes  wraps  the  unrequited  task 
True  merit  ever  is  content  to  ply. 

For  Fame  is  but  a  hollow-sounding  mask 
Which  to  the  crowd  reechoes  its  own  voice, 
And  thence  comes  praise  or  blame^  by  chance,  not  choice. 

XXXIIL 

"Retired  he  dwells :  remote,  serene,  alone : 

Firm  as  the  far-off  rock  where  he  abides : 
Calm,  tho'  aroimd  him  stormy  waters  roll : 

No  base  ambition  in  his  soul  resides : 
By  force,  or  fraud,  he  wrongs  not  any  one : 

Yet  never,  never,  whatso'er  betides. 
Doth  flinch  a  hair's-breadth  from  the  fiercest  foe.'* 
"  Long  live  our  leader !  "  roar'd  the  beasts  below. 

XXXIV. 

**  His  name !  his  name  !  '*    The  Parrot,  firom  the  tree 
Perch'd  on  whose  blighted  bough  he  sat  sedate, 

"With  curious  scrutiny  observed  the  glee 

Of  those  beneath  him ;  slowly  scratched  his  pate ; 

Rough'd  all  his  feathers ;  seem'd,  awhile,  to  be 
0*erwhelm'd  in  thought  profound,  deliberate. 

As  one  who  weighs  each  word  against  objection ; 

Then  answered,  with  emphatic  circumspection, 

XXXV. 

"  Are  ye  resolved  (think  once  and  twice  again !) 

To  test  true  valour  by  the  trial  set 
To  those  whose  vaunted  valour  ye  disdain. 

And  hold  him  bravest  of  the  brave,  who  yet 
By  force,  or  fraud,  hath  never  spoil'd,  or  slain, 

Another ;  but  whom  never  foeman,  met 
In  fiercest  fight,  hath  ever  forced  to  flee  P  ** 
"  Speak  to  the  point  I  "  the  crowd  cried.     *^  Who  is  he  P 

XXXVI. 

"  Name  him !  where  is  he  ?  question  us  no  more  I 
'Tis  thee  we  question.     Give  us  plain  replies. 

He,  only  he,  is  worthy  to  reign  o'er 

Those  who  to  valour  have  decreed  the  prize !  '* 

The  rest  was  one  enthusiastic  roar. 
A  twinkle  glitter'd  in'  the  wily  eyes 

Of  that  grey  trifler,  whilst  for  prudent  flight 

He  spread  his  wings,  and  screamed,  with  grim  delight, 
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XXXVII. 

"  Ridiculous  and  cowardly  canailk  I 
Who  jeer  and  flout  the  fine  infirmities 

Of  nobler  minds !  whose  natures  mean  and  vile 
The  Lion's  courage^  the  Bull's  strength,  despise. 

And  sneer  at  all  ye  cannot  reconcile 

With  trite  decorums  !  who  can  claim  your  prize  ? 

No  creature  ever  known  to  run  or  royster. 

Te  bid  me  name  your  chief?    I  name  the  Oyster ! " 


11. 

F7RBE0NI8M,  OR  TEE  SAUNTED  BEN. 


A  HEN,  whom  the  bounty  of  nature  had  made 
A  parent  prolific,  with  gratitude  laid 
Every  day  a  fresh  egg ;  which  she  patiently  tried 
Then  to  hatch  into  life  with  a  motherly  pride. 
But,  night  by  night,  in  her  dreaming  sleep 
It  was  ever  the  self-same  dream  she  dream'd : 
That,  changed  to  a  weazel,  she  crept,  in  the  deep 
Of  the  dark,  to  the  henroost ;  and,  entering,  seem'd 
With  the  craft  of  a  weazel  to  suck  and  destroy 
Those  eggs  that,  by  day,  were  the  poor  fowl's  joy. 

II. 

This  double  identity,  made  up  of  two — 

Her  waking  and  sleeping  self — at  last 

The  hen's  life  into  confusion  threw, 

And  over  it,  daily  and  nightly,  cast 

The  spell  of  a  twofold  trouble.     By  day 

She  lived  in  such  dread  of  her  midnight  dream. 

That,  at  length,  not  an  egg  was  she  able  to  lay ; 

Yet  this  daily  sterility  did  not  redeem 

From  its  nightly  plague  her  spirit  tormented ; 

When  she,  by  the  dream's  transforming  power 

Changed  into  a  weazel,  was  discontented 

At  finding  no  more  any  eggs  to  devour. 

in. 

"  Ah,  had  I,"  she  sigh'd,  "  but  the  gift  to  forget, 
I  might  hope  to  recapture  lost  happiness  yet  I 
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Then,  by  day,  with  a  spirit  iinvext  should  I 
Taste  the  soothing  sweets  of  maternity  ; 
Whikt  the  ravisher's  raptures  of  cruel  deUght 
Would  be  mine,  with  young  victims,  to  ruin  by  night. 
But  alas !  as  it  is,  I  can  neither  enjoy 
The  rude  libertine's  lust,  nor  the  love  of  the  mother ; 
Who,  made  up  of  two  selves  that  each  other  destroy. 
Fail  to  realise  either  the  one  or  the  other  !  ** 

MORAI4. 

So  are  we ;  who,  both  author  and  critic  in  one. 
Miss  the  comfort  accorded  to  either  alone  I 
By  alternate  creative  and  critical  powers 
Is  our  suffering  identity  sunder'd  and  torn ; 
And  the  tooth  of  the  critic  that's  in  us  devours 
Half  the  author's  conceptions  before  they  are  bom. 


III. 

CONSERVATION   OF  FORCE. 

I. 

A  MUSICIAN  once,  in  the  twilight  time. 

Musing  sat  by  the  instrument 

Whose  keys  knew  how,  with  a  kindred  chime. 

To  interpret  to  him  what  his  musings  meant. 

Then  a  picture,  the  man  had  seen  that  day 

And,  because  of  its  colour  or  composition. 

Had,  deep  in  the  sou]  of  him,  borne  away, 

Unmiss'd,  from  its  place  in  the  exhibition. 

Began  to  suffer  a  mystic  change, 

And  pass  from  the  soid  where  its  own  lay  pent 

On  the  wings  of  a  melody  wild  and  strange ; 

Which,  as  'twere  in  a  dream,  his  fingers  went 

Wandering  after,  over  the  keys ; 

Whose  notes  were  thus  scattered,  and  then  again  blent. 

Till  the  twilight  was  fiU'd  with  the  music  of  these. 

II. 

But  when,  like  a  wind  from  a  land  unknown. 
That  comes  and  goes  with  a  will  of  its  own. 
The  strain  died  out,  and  left,  as  it  died. 
The  throbbing  silence  unsatisfied, 
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A  friend  of  the  player's  who,  listening,  sat 
In  that  twilight  chamber  beside  him,  cried 
With  a  sigh,  «  Continue !  " 

"  Continue  what  P 
I  have  not  been  playing,"  the  player  replied, 
"  But  only  thinking — ah,  thinking  ?  nay. 
But  rather  dreaming  all  thought  away 
About  a  picture  I  saw  to-day." 
"  Strange !  "  said  the  other ;  "  and  whilst  unto  thee 
I  was  listening,  just  ere  thy  music  fainted, 
A  poem  impressed  itself  on  me. 
As  clear  as  a  picture  freshly  painted. 
Farewell,  ere  I  lose  it ! "    Then  home  went  he. 
And  wrote  the  poem  to  whifch  that  strain 
Had  changed  itself  in  the  poet's  brain. 

IIL 

This  poem  another  painter  read ; 
And  it  haunted  that  other  painter's  head. 
Till  of  it  another  picture  he  made ; 
Which,  like  the  first,  was  exhibited. 

When,  after  many  a  year  was  past, 

Those  pictures  twain  were  uphung  at  last 

Side  by  side  on  the  selfsame  wall 

Of  the  same  museum,  they  did  not  fall 

Into  the  arms  of  each  other,  the  one 

Crying  ^"  My  father !  "  the  other  "  My  son  ! " 

Tho'  in  line  direct  was  their  filiation. 

But,  like  two  athletes,  they  struggled  and  fought 

Against  each  other  without  cessation. 

And  men,  taking  part  in  the  contest,  brought 

Daily,  to  deepen  it,  fresh  contestation. 

Critic  and  craftsman,  with  praise  or  blame. 

Choosing  their  side  in  the  battle,  became 

These,  the  passionate  partisans 

Of  the  style  of  the  earlier  master ;  those 

Of  the  style  of  the  later  ;  imtil  two  clans 

Of  disciples,  two  schools  of  art,  arose. 

Which,  in  turn,  put  forth  for  the  world's  applause 

Masterpieces  of  different  kinds ; 

The  unlike  effects  of  a  single  cause, 

One  force  transmitted  thro'  many  minds. 
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V. 

For,  tho'  none  of  the  critics  of  this  was  aware, 
And  not  even  the  craftsmen  the  secret  knew. 
Yet  all  these  pictures  the  offspring  were 
Of  a  single  picture — the  first  of  the  two. 


IV. 

CONSOLATION— f 


A  BUTTERFLY  (and  had  the  wretch  been  bom 
With  all  the  beauties  that,  at  best,  adorn 

A  butterfly's  complete  perfection,  still 
He  but  a  butterfly  had  been,  at  best) 
Came  into  life  a  cripple ;  dispossest 

Of  half  his  natural  features  ;  bom  i'  the  chill, 
Blemisht,  and  misbegotten  ;  an  abortion 
Doom'd  from  the  birth  to  suffering  and  distortion. 

II. 

One  wing  imfinisht,  and  misshapen  one  : 
Six  legs  he  had,  but  of  his  six  legs  none 

That  served  the  purpose  for  which  legs  are  made : 
The  piteous  pivot  of  his  own  distress. 
Aye  with  self-torturing  unsteadiness 

About  himself  he  turn'd ;  and  found  no  aid 
In  aught  that  life  vouchsafed  him,  leg  or  wing. 
To  life's  attainment  of  one  wisht-for  thing. 

III. 

He  saw  the  others  hovering  in  the  sun ; 

He  saw  them  seek  each  other  ;  saw  them  shun 

Each  other,  by  each  other  to  be  sought ; 
He  saw  them  (each,  itself,  a  second  flower) 
On  flowers,  entranced  by  the  transcendent  power 

Of  their  own  happiness  ;  he  saw  them,  fraught 
"With  frolic  rapture,  fearless  wantons  all ! 
And  saw  himself,  imable  even  to  crawl. 

IV. 

"And  I,'*  he  thought,  "  I  too,  was  bom  to  be 
A  winged  joy,  a  wandering  ecstacy ! 
Ah,  must  I  envy,  for  his  happier  lot, 
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The  wingless  worm  that  hath,  complete,  whate'er 
As  worm  he  wants ;  who  wants  no  more,  to  fare 

Thro'  life  content ;  by  life  defrauded  not 
Of  what  mere  life  makes  capable  of  joy 
Even  in  a  worm  P  still  happier  far  than  1 1 

V. 

*'  ly  to  whom  life  refuses  all  things !  all 
Life's  joy  in  earth,  air,  water !     Still  too  tall 

The  tiniest  stem  that  bears  the  lowliest  flower 
For  me  to  climb !  too  rough  air's  lightest  sigh 
For  me  to  ride !  the  nearest  dewdrop,  dry 

Ere  I  can  reach  it !     All,  beyond  my  power  I 
All,  save  to  disappear — go  down — go  by — 
Sink  out  of  life,  not  having  lived — and  die !  " 

VL 

The  dying  sun  the  insect's  dying  moan 
O'erheard,  and  answer'd  from  his  falling  throne, 

**  Mourn  not !  I  even,  I,  the  sun,  go  down, 
Sink,  and  drop  into  darkness.     Look  at  me ! " 
— He  sinks.     In  pompous  purple  pillows  he 

His  kingly  forehead,  girt  with  golden  crown. 
And,  slowly,  with  delight  his  gaze  grows  dim. 
Seeing  earth's  sadness  for  the  loss  of  him. 

•      vn. 

Delicious  homage  of  a  dear  dismay 
Paid  to  the  happy,  when  they  pass  away. 

By  grief  not  theirs  I     Beneath  him,  prostrate,  Ues 
A  world  that  worships  him ;  and  everywhere 
Therein  he  finds  some  record  rich  and  fair 

Of  his  own  power.     He  sinks :  and  wistful  eyes 
His  pathway  follow  to  its  glorious  bourn. 
He  sinks :  and  longing  voices  sigh  •*  Return !  " 

vni. 

He  passes :  but  he  hath  not  pass'd  in  vain. 
He  passes,  proving  by  life's  loss  its  gain, 

And  bearing  with  him  what  he  leaves  behind. 
He  goes  :  rejoicing,  **  All  that  I  have  given 
Memory  makes  mine  again,  and  makes  it  even 

Mine  more  completely  than  before.    I  shined 
Rising  and  setting.    All  my  light  was  shown. 
And  all  my  force  was  felt."    Thus  suns  go  down. 
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IX. 

The  boastful  orb's  last  glories,  lingering, 

That  cripple  smote.     "  Go,  glories  !  tell  your  king," 

Smiling  he  said,  **  Go,  him  that  sent  you  tell. 
Not  all  so  wretched  as  I  deemed  was  I ! 
Since  I  have  seen  how  suns  go  down,  thereby 

School'd  have  I  been  to  know,  and  value  well. 
What  they,  the  happy — they  that  have  it  not — 
Would  fain  filch  even  from  a  wretch's  lot. 

X. 

"  0  Sorrow,  source  of  tears  unfathomable ! 
Thou  bitter  fount  of  all  my  being !  well, 

How  well,  hast  thou  for  ever  quench'd  my  thirst  I " 
By  one  deep  blush  the  shamed  west  branded  red, 
Bum'd ;  and  the  sun,  rebuked,  with  drooping  head, 

Own'd,  as  he  sunk,  how  Misery,  at  her  worst, 
Joy,  at  his  brightest,  leaves  abasht ;  how  vain 
The  smile  of  Pleasure,  smiled  upon  by  Pain  I 


V. 

A  FBOMETREUS  UNBOUN'D. 
« Ich  imglucksel'ger  Atlas  I " — Hbinbich  Hbinb. 

'TwAs  the  lot  of  a  cork  in  a  bottle 

(Who,  boimd  with  wire,  and  wound  with  twine, 

Was  a  prisoner  himself,  held  fast  by  the  throttle) 

To  imprison  a  generous  wine. 

And  oh  proud,  how  proud,  of  his  lot  was  he. 

The  oppressor  of  that  strong  spirit  to  be  I 

But  alas  for  the  chances  of  power. 

And  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  ruler's  life  I 

For  once,  in  a  festal  hour, 

Somebody,  suddenly  seizing  a  knife, 

(This  happen'd  on  bc^d  of  a  ship  at  sea) 

Cut  asunder  the  bonds  which,  till  then,  had  held  fSEtst 

That  cork  to  his  boasted  place.    Then  at  last 

The  fiery  force  in  the  flask,  set  free. 

And  upshooting  a  foamy  fountain,  tost 

The  bung  from  the  bottle,  and  overboard. 

And  thus  was  his  proud  supremacy  lost. 

When  sustain'd  no  longer  by  steel  and  cord. 
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"  Revolution  !  "  that  was  the  cork's  first  word. 

As  splash  !  he  fell  on  his  flimsy  pate. 

"  Such  another  the  universe  never  wiU  see. 

What  greatness  there  is  in  the  fall  of  the  great ! 

O  what  an  uprising — ^and  all  against  me ! 
And;  ye  gods !  what  a  strength  was  mine,  so  long 
To  have  held  in  subjection  a  spirit  so  strong ! '' 

Whilst  thus  he  was  speaking,  o'er  him  descended 

(Taking  him  suddenly  captive  again) 

A  broken  kettle,  too  bad  to  be  mended. 

Which  the  ship's  cook  happen'd  to  pitch  just  then 

Out  of  the  cabin  window.     It  fell 

Inclosing  the  cork  like  a  diving  bell ; 

And  souse !  together  both  cork  and  can 

Simk  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 

There,  in  the  dismal  abyss,  thro'  chasms 

Of  the  scoriae  crust  of  the  daedal  earth 

The  central  fire  with  volcanic  spasms 

Was  hurling  upward  in  monstrous  mirth 

Mighty  masses  of  burning  stone. 

"  Ah !  and  thou,  too,"  cried  the  cork  with  a  groan, 

"  My  kingly  brother  (alas  for  us 

Of  the  royal  race !)  thou,  too,  whose  zone 

Is  the  starry  zodiac  glorious. 

And  all  space  the  carpet  beneath  thy  throne. 

Thou,  too,  O  Earth,  art  (even  as  I !) 

The  prey  of  an  envious  destiny : 

Eack'd  and  upset  by  rebellious  powers 

Jealous  of  majesty  mighty  as  ours ! 

Well,  such  is  the  fate,  as  it  seems,  of  the  great 

In  these  bad  times,  0  my  royal  brother ! 

There  is  something  wrong  in  the  imiverse. 

I  myself,  as  thou  seest,  have  suffer'd  reverse. 

One  fallen  grandeur  can  feel  for  another." 

Meanwhile,  that  irruption  submarine 

Was  belching  granite  into  the  brine  ; 

And  the  split  stones,  tumbUng  heavy  and  hot, 

Buried  beneath  them  cork  and  pot. 

The  former  his  inborn  levity. 

And  natural  disposition  to  keep 

On  the  surface,  (being  restrained  thereby) 

Made  ill  at  ease  in  his  dimgeon  deep. 
And  he  said,  with  a  self-compassionate  sigh. 
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"  Was  there  ever  a  wretch  so  wrong'd  as  I  ? 
Who  headlong  thro'  the  astonisht  air 
(From  what  a  glory  to  what  a  gloom !) 
Hurl'd  into  the  unplumb'd  deep,  now  bear 
With  the  strength  of  a  Titan  a  Titan's  doom  ! 
By  my  fate  is  the  world  fill'd  everywhere. 
The  abyss  of  creation  is  made  my  tomb : 
The  vasty  ocean  my  winding-sheet : 
And  the  ruins  of  ages  are  roll'd  at  the  feet 
Of  the  subterranean  mountains,  piled 
By  Nature's  anguish,  fierce  and  wild, 
For  my  mausoleum.     O  envious  Fate, 
Of  how  heavy  a  world  of  woes  thy  hate 
Hath  made  me  Atlas ! '' 

That  dark  Power 

Whose  unseen  finger  fashions  the  hour, 

And  guides  blind  Chance  to  her  destined  work, 

Heard  this  complaint  of  the  querulous  cork  ; 

And,  smiling  a  secret  smile  of  contempt, 

Scatter'd  the  stones  that  imprison'd  him : 

Who,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  thus  exempt 

From  external  pressure,  up  thro'  the  dim 

Vague  and  voluminous  element 

Wavering  back  to  the  surface  went. 

There  did  the  light-headed  loiterer  roll 

From  ripple  to  ripple,  without  a  goal ; 

Vacant  of  power  and  purpose  too. 

Drifting,  shifting,  with  nothing  in  view. 

Hither  and  thither  the  waters  drew  him : 

This  way,  that  way,  the  breeze  blew  him  : 

Fishes  snapp'd  at  him  now  and  then, 

Half-swallow'd  and  spat  him  out  again : 

Whilst,  restored  to  his  own  inherent  want 

Of  stability,  ever  he  lightly  glided 

(As  wave  and  wind  were  predominant) 

On  the  course  by  his  chance — not  choice — decided. 

O  Atlas  !  what  of  thy  Titan  doom. 

Thine  ocean-shroud,  and  thy  mountain-tomb  ? 

Flimsy  fragment  of  fungus  stuff. 

Too  flimsy  to  perish,  drift  on  still  I 

For  in  thee  is  not  even  weight  enough 

To  dive,  and  be  drown'd,  of  thine  own  free  will ! 

Robert  Lytion. 
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Great  Britain^  if  not  the  birthplace  of  political  economy,  has  at 
least  been  its  early  home,  as  well  as  the  scene  of  the  most  signal 
triumphs  of  its  manhood.    Every  great  step  in  the  progress  of 
economic  science  (I  do  not  think  an  important  exception  can  be 
named)  has  been  won  by  English  thinkers ;  and  while  we  have  led 
the  yan  in  economic  speculation,  we  have  also  been  the  first  to  apply 
with  boldness  our  theories  to  practice.     Our  foreign  trade,    our 
colonial  policy,  our  poor-laws,  our  fiscal  system,  each  has  in  turn 
been  reconstructed  from  the  foundation  upwards  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  economic  ideas ;  and  the  population  and  commerce  of  the 
country,  responding  to  the  impulse  given  by  the  new   principles 
operating  through  those  changes,  have  within  a  century  multiplied 
themselves  manifold.     This  London,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  find 
ourselves,  what  is  it  but  a  mighty  monument  of  economic  achieve- 
ment P — the  greatest  practical  illustration  which  the  world  has  seen 
of  the  potent  influence  of  those  principles  which  it  is  the  business  of 
the  political  economist  to  expound?    In  view  of  such  facts,  one 
might  expect  that,  if  there  was  on  the  globe  a  spot  where  a  keen 
interest  would  be  felt  in  the  study  of  political  economy — ^where  the 
science  which  unfolds  the  laws  of  industry  and  commerce  would  be 
held  in  honour — it  would  be  London.    Now  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  singular  fact,  for  singular  it  surely  is.     In  this  vast 
London,  so  energetic,  so  enterprising,  so  enlightened ;   in  this  great 
centre  of  the  world's  commerce ;  in  this  metropolis  of  the  country 
which  has  produced  Adam  Smith,  Bicardo,  Malthus,  Mill;  which 
has  produced,  again,  Pitt  and  Huskisson,  Feel,  Cobden,  and  Glad- 
stone ;  in  this  focus  of  economic  activity  and  power ; — the  systematic 
study  of  economic  science  is  almost  without  practical  recognition.     I 
wish  to  be  accurate,   and  I  therefore  say   almost,  and   I  use  the 
qualification  practical;   for  in  London  there  are,   I  believe,  three 
chairs  from  which  political  economy,   or  matter  connected  with 
political  economy,  is  taught — two  in  King's  College  and  one  here. 
But  what  is  the  nimiber  of  students  attracted  from  this  great  popu- 
lation to  study  political  economy  under  those  chairs  P    I  have  no 
exact  statistics  upon  the  point,  and  the  subject  is  perhaps  of  too  deli- 
cate a  nature  to  warrant  me  in  going  into  details.     But  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  overstating  the  case  when  I  say  that  the  aggregate 
number  of  students  attending  all  the  public  economic  schools  in 
London  falls  very  much  short  of  a  hundred  individuals — one  hundred 
(1)  An  introdnotoxy  lecture  delivered  in  UniTersity  CoUege,  Koyember,  1870. 
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individuals,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  a  population  of  three  millions !  I 
wish  I  could  say  that  we  in  this  college  could  claim  one-half,  or 
even  a  quarter,  of  this  not  very  overwhelming  grand  total. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  comparisons  in 
order  to  point  the  significance  of  these  figures ;  but  I  will  venture 
to  mention  one  other  case,  as  it  has  come  under  my  own  personal 
observation.  In  the  not  very  flourishing  town  of  Galway,  with 
which  I  have  had  till  lately  an  official  connection,  there  is  a  chair  of 
political  economy.  The  number  of  students  who  during  my  time 
attended  the  lectures  from  that  chair  varied  ordinarily  from  six  to 
ten  persons.  Now,  if  we  compare  the  proportion  which  these  num- 
bers bear  to  the  population  from  which  they  were  drawn  with  the 
proportion  which,  let  us  say,  the  sixty  or  one  hundred  students 
attending  London  chairs  bear  to  the  population  of  this  metropolis, 
and  if  we  take  this  proportion  as  an  indication  of  the  interest  felt  in 
economic  studies  in  the  two  places,  we  arrive  at  this  rather  surprising 
result — that  in  that  remote,  and  I  regret  to  say  decaying,  Irish 
town  the  degree  of  interest  taken  in  economic  science  is  many  times, 
perhaps  five  or  six  times,  greater  than  here — greater,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  Ultima  Thule  of  Connaught  than  in  this  metropolis  of  modern 
industrial  civilisation. 

Now  it  seems  to  m&  that  this  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  and  one 
that  deserves  the  attention  of  those  who,  in  this  country,  have 
charged  themselves  with  this  branch  of  speculation.  I  have  called 
attention  to  it,  partly  in  the  hope  that  those  who  have  better  oppor- 
tunities of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  opinions  of  the  London 
public  than  I  have  may  take  it  into  consideration,  and  partly  with  a 
view  to  bring  under  your  notice  such  a  partial  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  as  occurs  to  myself.  Let  me  say  here,  in  passing,  that 
there  is  one  explanation  of  the  fact,  which  to  mapy  people  will 
seem  the  sufficient  and  obvious  one,  which,  nevertheless,  I  cannot 
allow  to  be  either  a  satisfactory  or  a  complete  account  of  the^  matter. 
I  shall  possibly  be  told  that  the  reason  the  people  of  London  are  not 
attracted  to  the  lectures  delivered  from  its  economic  chairs  is  simply 
that  those  lectures  are  not  attractive ;  that,  in  short,  the  fault  lies, 
not  with  the  people  of  London,  but  with  those  who  fail  to  set 
political  economy  before  them  in  an  interesting  light.  The  facts 
may  be  as  this  explanation  suggests,  at  least  I  have  no  desire  to 
deny  them,  so  far  as  my  own  particular  share  in  the  transaction  is 
concerned :  but  I  submit  that  the  allegation  fails  to  meet  the  point. 
The  professors  of  political  economy  in  London  are  not  the  creators, 
but  the  creatures,  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect,  of  the  requirements 
of  the  people  of  London  with  respect  to  this  subject.  I  do  not  deny 
that  there  is  a  connection  between  the  mode  in  which  a  subject  is 
taught  and  the  interest  taken  in  it,  that  the  public  taste  may  be 
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sensibly  influenced  by  the  quaKty  of  those  who  occupy  the  seats  of 
learning  in  a  country.  But,  conceding  this,  I  still  hold  that  the 
public  cannot  escape  from  its  responsibilities  towards  science  and 
learning  by  sheltering  itself  under  an  alleged  incompetency  on  the 
part  of  those  to  whom  it  has  intrusted  their  interests.  If  the  teachers 
of  political  economy  in  London  are  not  up  to  the  mark,  why  does 
not  London  supply  itself  with  better  ?  Why  is  Lcmdon  cont^it  to 
have  political  economy  inadequately  taught  ?  And  thus  I  am  brought 
back  to  the  fact  which  I  have  proposed  for  consideration :  that,  in 
this  great  centre  of  English  commercial  and  political  ]if^,  political 
economy,  the  one  science  which  is  pre-eminently  an  English  product, 
which  has  been  built  up  by  English  thinkers,  and  applied,  with 
most  striking  effect,  by  English  statesmen,  is,  as  a  branch  of  liberal 
education,  almost  practically  ignored. 

There  are  those  who  would  probably  explain  this  singular  state  of 
things  by  reference  to  a  supposed  distaste  or  inaptitude  for  abstract 
speculation  characteristic  of  the  average  English  mind.  I  will  not 
imdertake  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  some  slender  basis  of  truth 
in  this  view.  Englishmen  are  apt  to  value  themselves  on  being  a 
practical  people;  and,  as  every  excellence  is  said  to  have  its 
compensating  defect,  it  is  conceivable  that  this  English  virtue  may 
have  a  tendency  to  run  to  excess,  and  have  issued  in  a  mental  habit 
unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  economic  science,  which,  it  must 
be  admitted,  shares  the  attributes  common  to  all  scientific  know- 
ledge. Certainly,  the  very  slender  attention  bestowed  in  London 
on  some  other  branches  of  philosophical  speculation — ^I  may  instance 
mental  philosophy  and  jurisprudence — affords  some  countenance  to 
this  view.  Still,  I  cannot  admit  this  to  be  a  complete  account  of  the 
matter.  English  distaste  for  abstract  speculation,  assuming  it  to 
exist,  is,  at  all  events,  not  so  strong  that  it  may  not  be  overcome 
by  the  prospect  of  practical  advantage.  What  do  we  see  in  the 
universities  P  Branches  of  learning  of  the  most  abstract  character, 
others,  if  not  abstract,  at  all  events  as  far  removed  as  learning  can 
conceivably  be  from  utilitarian  ends,  but  nevertheless  pursued  with 
extraordinary  eagerness.  And  why  P  For  no  other  reason,  that  I 
know  of,  than  because  certain  large  pecuniary  prizes  are  attached  to 
success  in  them.  But  this  is  peiiiaps  a  somewhat  coarse  illustration 
of  the  facility  with  which  the  practical  English  mind  may  be  drawn 
contrary  to  its  natural  bent.  More  creditable  evidence  may  be 
found  in  the  large  and  increasing  attention  now  given  to  the 
physical  sciences ;  for  physical  science,  though  deriving  its  data 
from  particular  facts,  nevertheless,  as  science,  consists,  not  in  state- 
ments regarding  particular  facts,  but  in  abstract  doctrines.  What 
is  a  law  of  nature  but  a  relation  between  phenomena  considered 
apart  from  all  particular  exemplifications  of  the  relation  P — that  is 
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to  BSLjy  an  abstract  doctrine.  Yet  this  has  not  prevented  the  keenest 
possible  pursuit  of  physical  knowledge.  In  short,  let  it  once  be  made 
olear  that  abstract  speculation  is  not  barren  speculation,  that  scientific 
doctrines  have  a  real  bearing  on  the  practical  concerns  of  life — 
and  by  practical  concerns  of  life  I  do  not  mean  simply  making 
money,  but  all  that  concerns  human  beings  in  shaping  their  conduct 
in  the  world — ^let  this  only  be  made  clear,  and  I  think  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  community  will  not  be 
drawn  to  their  cultivation.  And  this  brings  me  to  what,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  true  explanation,  or  at  least  one  principal  cause,  of  that 
indifference  towards  economic  studies,  of  which  the  b'mited  attention 
given  to  them  in  the  seats  of  learning  in  London  affords  so  remark- 
able an  indication.  I  seem  to  observe  in  the  literature  and  social 
discussions  of  the  day  signs  of  a  belief  that  political  economy  has 
ceased  to  be  a  fruitful  speculation.  Nay,  I  fear  I  must  go  ftirther, 
and  admit  that  it  is  even  regarded  by  some  energetic  minds  in  this 
country  as  even  worse  than  unfruitful,  as  obstructive,  a  positive 
hindrance  in  the  path  of  useful  reform.  I  am  anxious  to  state,  as 
accurately  as  I  can,  what  I  understand  to  be  the  precise  nature 
of  those  injurious  prepossessions.  Before  attempting  to  prescribe 
remedies,  it  will  be  well  to  make  a  careful  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 

Few  persons  of  decent  education  will  now  deny  that  vast  benefits 
have  accrued  to  the  world,  and  in  an  especial  degree  to  this  country, 
from  the  study  of  economic  science.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
great  practical  reforms  that  have  been  accomplished  in  obedience  to 
its  teaching  in  the  principal  departments  of  our  public  life.  And 
over  and  above  such  tangible  achievements,  candid  people  will 
acknowledge  that  its  influence  has  been  felt  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  our  legislative  and  administrative  systems,  and  with  largely 
beneficial  effect.  We  are  all  now  very  familiar  with  such  commonplaces 
as  that  individuals  are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  interests ;  that 
monopolies  should  not  be  permitted  in  trade ;  that  contracts  should 
be  free ;  that  taxation  should  be  equal,  and  should  be  directed  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  revenue,  not  to  the  guidance  of  commerce ;  and 
the  Kke.  These  seem  now  to  be  very  trite  maxims,  but  a  century 
ago  they  were  paradoxes ;  and,  in  truth,  they  represent  nothing  less 
than  a  revolution  in  the  modes  of  governing  and  administering  the 
country,  the  result  of  the  new  modes  of  thought  introduced  by 
economic  study.  Well,  the  benefits  conferred  by  economic  sciaice 
being  thus  evident  and  palpable,  it  may  seem  surprising  that  opinions 
such  as  I  have  just  hinted  at  should  obtain,  and  obtain  not  merely 
amongst  the  ignorant,  but  among  well-informed  and  instructed  people. 
How  are  we  to  reconcile  the  recognition  which  must  be  accorded  to 
the  past  achievements  of  this  science  with  the  beliefs  in  its  presait 
unfruitfulness,  still  more  with  the  opinion  held  by  some  of  our  more 
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advanced  social  thinkers,  tliat  it  has  become  an  obstacle  in  the  forward 
path  of  reform  P 

I  put  the  question  thus  broadly,  because  it  is  only  when  these  impres- 
sions are  brought  into  juxtaposition  with  the  admitted  facts  of  the 
case  that  the  attitude  of  a  large  portion  of  the  educated  classes 
towards  this  study  can  be  understood.  It  is  too  easily  assumed  by 
economists  that  the  past  services  of  their  science  once  established,  its 
importance  as  a  branch  of  modem  education  must  be  forthwith 
acknowledged.  But  this  by  no  means  follows.  Not  a  few  schemes  of 
doctrine  may  be  named  which  have  been  useful  in  their  time,  but 
which,  having  served  their  purpose,  have  ceased  to  possess  interest 
for  those  who  desire  to  take  part  in  the  working  life  of  the  world ; 
nay,  the  burthen  of  which  on  the  memory  might  even  be  felt  by  such 
as  an  encumbrance  and  a  drag.  The  rules  of  chivalry  once  served  a 
very  useful  purpose.  The  doctrines  of  the  scholastic  logic  for  many 
centuries  greatly  aided  the  progress  of  the  speculative  intellect. 
Numerous  systems  of  dogmatic  theology,  now  extinct  or  becoming 
so,  have  for  a  time  served  as  scaffolding  for  moral  ideas  more  or  less 
valuable.  The  theory  of  the  social  contract,  fanciftd  and  barren  as  it 
may  now  seem  to  us,  was  potent  among  the  active  forces  which 
produced  the  great  intellectual  ferment  of  the  last  century  in  France. 
Yet  a  knowledge  of  all  or  any  of  these  phases  of  thought  would 
scarcely  be  considered  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  mental  equip- 
ment of  an  educated  man  in  the  present  day.  Now  this  consideration 
may  help  us  to  understand  the  attitude  taken  towards  political 
economy  by  a  large  number  of  instructed  and  active-minded  people. 
It  is  not  denied  that  the  science  has  done  some  good;  only  it  is 
thought  that  its  task  is  pretty  well  accomplished.  The  process  of 
abolishing  monopolies  and  removing  impediments  to  industry  is 
thought  to  have  well-nigh  reached  its  natural  termination ;  or,  if 
there  is  work  to  be  done,  then  it  is  held  to  be  work  of  a  different 
order  from  most  of  that  which  has  been  hitherto  accomplished — ^work, 
in  the  carrying  out  of  which  the  maxims  of  economic  science  not 
only  cannot  help  us,  but  may  even  prove  an  obstruction.  These 
opinions,  it  is  evident,  must  connect  themselves  with  the  idea  enter- 
tained of  economic  science  by  those  who  hold  them ;  and  this  brings 
me  to  what  I  regard  as  the  root  of  the  matter — ^the  notion  prevailing 
among  the  great  majority  of  educated  people  respecting  the  nature 
and  functions  of  political  economy. 

That  notion,  I  imagine,  takes  somewhat  this  shape.  Political 
economy  has  of  course  to  do  with  wealth  ;  so  far  there  is  no  question 
in  dispute.  But  what  is  the  problem  concerning  wealth  which  it 
undertakes  to  solve  P  I  think  the  prevailing  notion  is  that  it  under- 
takes to  show  that  wealth  may  be  most  rapidly  accumulated  and  most 
fairly  distributed,  that  is  to  say,  that  human  well-being  may  be 
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most  effectually  promoted,  by  the  simple  process  of  leaving  people  to 
themselves ;  leaving  individuals,  that  is  to  say,  to  follow  the  prompt- 
ings of  self-interest  unrestrained  either  by  the  State  or  by  public 
opinion,  so  long  as  they  abstain  from  force  and  fraud.  This  is  the 
doctrine  conmionly  known  as  laissez-faire;  and,  accordingly,  political 
economy  is,  I  think,  very  generally  regarded  as  a  sort  of  scientific 
rendering  of  this  maxim — a  vindication  of  fieedom  of  industrial 
enterprise  and  of  contract  as  the  one  and  sufficient  solution  of  all 
industrial  problems.  Such,  I  apprehend,  is  the  current  notion ;  and 
it  must  be  owned  that  it  falls  in  very  well  with  most  of  what  is 
known  respecting  the  practical  applications  of  the  science.  How  far 
this  view  is  well  founded  I  shall  presently  examine ;  but  I  wish  first  to 
show  how  it  has  produced  that  indifference  towards  the  study  amongst 
ft  large  proportion  of  educated  people,  and  that  hostility  on  the  part 
of  a  few,  to  which  I  have  in  the  preceding  remarks  called  your 
attention. 

You  will  observe,  then,  that,  taking  the  foregoing  as  a  correct 
description  of  the  scope  and  functions  of  economic  science,  its  utility, 
with  a  view  to  the  practical  requirements  of  a  coimtry,  will  entirely 
depend  upon  what  those  requirements  happen  to  be.  If  the  industrial 
system  of  a  country  be  of  that  character  which  was  universal  in 
Europe  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  if  trade  and  industry  be 
hampered  in  all  directions  by  artificial  rules  and  restrictions,  obviously 
there  will  be  great  scope  for  a  scheme  of  doctrine  embodying  and 
expounding  the  principle  of  laissez-faire.  But  if  this  is  not  the  case, 
if  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  reforms  covered  by  this  maxim  have  been 
already  carried,  then  political  economy,  as  its  scientific  expression, 
can,  it  is  evident,  have  little  relevancy  to  the  practical  work  of  the 
country.  How,  then,  stands  the  case  with  regard  to  ourselves  P  Do 
we  find  State-action  here  in  the  sphere  of  industry  greatly  overdone? 
Are  the  legal  restraints  on  individual  enterprise,  still  unremoved,  of 
a  serious  kind  P  Is  our  trade  still  in  shackles  P  Is  our  freedom  of 
contract  injuriously  restricted  P  I  think  most  candid  people  will 
acknowledge  that,  while  something  may  still  be  needed  in  some  or  all 
of  these  directions,  it  is  not  of  a  very  formidable  character,  and  that 
this  little  may  safely  be  trusted  for  its  accomplishment  to  the  impetus 
which  still  remains  from  the  movement  which  carried  the  greater 
economic  reforms.  Looking  around  us  on  the  social  needs  of  the 
time,  we  are  bound,  I  think,  to  confess  that  we  do  not  find  much 
work  of  a  merely  negative  sort  to  do;  and  we  must  therefore 
acknowledge  that,  if  political  economy  be  merely  what  a  widely  pre- 
valent opinion  supposes  it  to  be ;  if  the  sum  and  outcome  of  its 
teaching  be  laissez-faire  ;  the  field  for  its  activity,  in  this  country  at 
least,  must  henceforth  be  a  narrow  one.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  not  strange  if  the  interest  felt  in  the  study  is  of  a  languid  sort. 
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Where  the  opinion  prevails  that  laissez-faire  marks  the  limit  of 
industrial  reform,  that  when  we  have  set  individual  enterprise  free 
we  have  done  all  that  in  such  matters  can  be  done,  political  economy 
will  naturally  be  regarded  with  a  good-natured  tolerance  in  considera- 
tion of  its  past  services,  combined  with  a  profound  indifierence,  based 
on  the  conviction  that  it  has  become  in  the  course  of  events  a  prac- 
tically obsolete  scheme  of  thought.  Such,  it  seems  to  me,  is  in  point 
of  fact  the  state  of  feeling  on  this  subject  amongst  the  great  mass  of 
educated  people  in  this  country  at  the  present  time. 

Amongst  the  great  mass,  but  not  universally ;  for  there  are  those 
whose  faith  in  laissez-faire  is  not  quite  so  absolute  as  that  of  the 
majority ;  who  hold  that  there  are  ends  to  be  compassed  in  social  and 
industrial  life  which  can  only  be  reached  through  the  action  of 
society  as  an  organised  whole ;  and  that,  while  the  mere  negative 
and  destructive  part  of  industrial  reform  has  been  well-nigh  com- 
pleted, a  work  of  positive  and  reconstructive  reform  still  lies  before 
us.  What  will  be  the  attitude  of  this  section  of  thinkers  towards  a 
speculation  putting  itself  forward  as  a  scientific  vindication  of  the 
principle  of  "letting  things  alone"?  Inevitably  one  of  hostility. 
When  people  think  they  see  before  them'  a  field  for  useful  action,  in. 
which  good  may  be  done  by  measures  of  a  positive  kind,  they 
naturally  feel  impatient  of  a  system  propoimding  laissez-faire  as  the 
last  word  of  himian  wisdom.  Thus,  if  I  have  correctly  seized  the 
current  impression  respecting  this  branch  of  speculation,  we  have 
found  at  least  a  partial  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  which  I  have 
proposed  for  consideration.  People  neglect  political  economy  because 
they  regard  it  as  practically  obsolete,  as  out  of  relation  to  the  actual 
work  of  the  time  ;  or  they  oppose  it  because  they  think  it  has  began 
to  be  obstructive ;  and  the  view  taken  by  depreciators  and  opponents 
is  in  each  case  the  natural  result  of  the  conception  they  have  formed 
of  the  study.  And  here  it  is  that  I  join  issue  with  both  classes.  I 
altogether  deny  the  correctness  of  their  view  of  the  science ;  and,  as 
the  most  effectual  means  of  exploding  it,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to 
show  that  the  maxim  of  laissez-faire  has  no  scientific  basis  whatever, 
but  is  at  best  a  mere  handy  rule  of  practice,  useful,  perhaps,  as  a 
reminder  to  statesmen  on  which  side  the  presumption  lies  in  ques- 
tions of  industrial  legislation,  but  totally  destitute  of  all  scientific 
authority. 

In  proceeding  to  argue  this  point,  I  must  ask  you,  in  the  first 
place,  to  note  what  this  doctrine  of  laissez-faire,  if  it  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  scientific  principle,  really  means.  The  implied  assertion,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  this  :  that,  taking  human  beings  as  they  are,  in  the 
actual  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  development  they  have  reached ; 
taking  account,  further,  of  the  physical  conditions  with  which  they  are 
surrounded  in  the  world  ;  lastly,  accepting  the  institution  of  private 
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property  as  understood  and  maintained  in  most  modem  states ;  the 
promptings  of  self-interest  will  lead  individuals,  in  all  that  range  of 
their  conduct  which  has  to  do  with  their  material  well-being,  spon- 
taneously to  follow  tiiat  course  which  is  most  tor  their  own  good  and 
for  the  good  of  all.  Such  is  the  assertion  with  which  we  have  now 
to  deal ;  and  you  will  at  once  see  that  it  involves  the  two  following 
assumptions :  first,  that  the  interests  of  human  beings  are  funda- 
mentally the  same — ^that  what  is  most  for  my  interest  is  also  most 
for  the  interest  of  other  people ;  and,  secondly,  that  individuals 
know  their  interests  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  coincident  with 
the  interests  of  others,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  coercion,  they  will, 
in  this  sense,  follow  them.  If  these  two  propositions  be  made  out, 
the  policy  of  kUssez-faire — ^the  policy,  that  is  to  say,  of  absolute 
abstention  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  all  that  concerns  material  well- 
being — follows  with  scientific  rigour.  But  can  they  be  made  out  ? 
For  my  part  I  am  disposed  to  acc^t  the  first  one ;  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  human  interests,  well  understood,  are  fdndam^itally  at 
one :  only  let  me  in  passing  suggest  a  caution.  Let  -qb  not  confound 
the  statement  that  human  interests  are  at  one  with  the  statement 
that  class  interests  are  at  one.  The  latter  I  believe  to  be  as  false  as 
the  former  is  true,  and,  moreover,  to  be  one  of  those  plausible  optimist 
falsities  against  which  it  especially  behoves  us  in  the  present  day  to 
be  on  our  guard.  But  accepting  the  major  premiss  of  the  syllogism, 
that  the  interests  of  human  beings  are  fondamentally  the  same,  how 
as  to  th«  minor  ? — ^how  as  to  the  assumption  that  people  know  their 
interests  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  identical  with  the  interests  of 
others,  and  that  they  spontaneously  follow  them  in  this  sense  ?  It 
is  a  remarkable  thing  that  Bastiat,  the  great  apostle  of  laissez-faire, 
in  the  work  he  has  devoted  to  the  glorification  of  this  principle,  abso- 
lutely overlooks  this  indispensable  step  of  the  argument — ^wholly 
fails  to  prove  his  minor  premiss.  He  thus  states  the  case :  Human 
interests,  he  says,  are  either  "  naturally  harmonious,'*  or  "  naturally 
antagonistic."^  If  antagonistic,  ^then  the  solution  of  the  social 
problem  must  lie  in  some  form  of  constraint.  But  if  human  interests 
be  harmonious,  then,  he  argues,  the  solution  must  lie  in  leaving  people 
free  to  follow  them ;  in  the  unqualified  adoption,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  principle  of  laissez-faire.  Now  I  beg  you  to  mark  the  strange 
assumptions  that  underlie  this  reasoning.  Human  interests  are 
naturaQy  harmonious:^  therefore  we  have  only  to  leave  people  free, 
and  social  harmony  must  result ;  as  if  it  were  an  obvious  thing  that 
people  knew  their  interests  in  the  sense  in  which  they  coincide  with 
the  interests  of  others,  and  that,  knowing  them,  they  must  follow 
them ;  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  in  the  world  as  passion,  pre- 

(1)  As  if  even  this  wero  necessarily  true ;  as  if  it  might  not  he  that  some  human 
interests  were  in  harmony  and  some  opposed. 
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judice,  custom,  e^rit  de  corps,  class  interest,  to  draw  people  aside 
from  tlie  pursuit  of  their  interests  in. the  largest  and  highest  sense  ! 
Here  is  a  fatal  flaw  on  the  very  threshold  of  Bastiat^s  argument ;  and 
it  is  a  flaw  which  no  follower  of  Bastiat's  has  repaired  ;  which,  for 
my  part,  I  believe  to  be  irreparable.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  show 
that  people  follow  their  interest,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  under- 
stand their  interest.  But  between  this  and  following  their  interest 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  coincident  with  that  of  other  people,  a 
chasm  yawns.  This  chasm  in  the  argument  of  the  laissez-faire  school 
has  never  been  bridged.  The  advocates  of  the  doctrine  shut  their 
eyes  and  leap  over  it. 

For,  to  examine  the  question  more  nearly,  and  to  come  at  once  to 
the  important  point — granting  that  people  may,  in  a  certain  sense, 
be  trusted  to  see  most  clearly  their  own  interest,  and  to  pursue  with 
avidity  what  they  so  regard,  what  is  it  that  people  understand  to 
be  their  interest  ?  What  did  landlords,  as  a  class,  understand  to  be 
their  interest  down  to  1846,  when  they  maintained  the  Com  Laws  as 
indispensable  to  their  rents,  and  the  prop  of  their  political  power  ? 
What  do  the  same  class  now  understand  as  their  interest,  when  they 
avail  themselves  of  the  power  given  them  by  the  law  to  put  their 
estates  in  settlement,  create  life-interests,  entails,  collateral  charges, 
interposing  endless  artificial  obstacles  between  the  land  of  the 
country  and  the  living  people  who  inhabit  it,  to  the  practical  exclu- 
sion from  the  possession  of  land  of  the  enormous  majority  of  English- 
men P  What  do  Irish  landlords  understand  to  be  their  interest  when 
they  are  only  withheld  by  fear  of  assassination,  or  by  law,  from  evict- 
ing their  tenants  in  order  to  consolidate  their  estates  P  What  did 
employers  in  former  days  understand  to  be  their  interest  when  they 
enacted  statutes  of  labourers  P  or,  in  more  recent  times,  when  a  ten 
hours'  Act  has  become  necessary  to  protect  women  and  children 
against  the  consequences  of  an  unscrupulous  pursuit  of  gain  ?  What  is 
the  notion  those  farmers  form  of  their  interest  who  employ  the  gang 
system  as  described  in  recent  parliamentary  reports  P  or,  again,  those 
members  of  trades-unions,  who  ptiss  ndes  against  task-work  and  in 
favour  of  uniform  wages  for  the  skilful  and  the  inept,  the  idle  and 
the  industrious,  rules  against  machinery  and  in  favour  of  inefficient 
methods  of  manual  labour,  rules  against  the  admission  of  their  fellows 
to  sharing  with  themselves  the  opportunities  of  a  livelihood  offered 
by  the  market,  rules,  in  a  word,  against  the  most  efficacious  use  of 
man^s  power  over  nature,  and  the  fair  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  toil — what  is  the  trades-unionist's  idea  of  his  interest  ?  To  give 
one  instance  more,  what  was  the  notion  of  their  interest  entertained 
by  the  slave-holding  aristocracy  in  the  Southern  States  of  the 
American  Union,  who,  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  the  exhausting 
G-id  ruinous  effects  of  the  system  they  upheld ;  seeing  its  influence 
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in  preventiiig  the  rise  of  a  skilled  industrial  class,  and  in  thus  almost 
wholly  excluding  manufacturing  industry  from  the  States  where  it 
prev^ed ;  seeing  its  effects  in  consigning  to  lawless  barbarism  more 
than  a  half  of  the  entire  rural  population ;  nevertheless  rose  in  arms 
to  maintain  it,  and  not  merely  to  maintain,  but  to  extend  the  system 
far  and  wide  over  the  continent  of  America?  Or,  turning  from 
particular  examples  to  broad  results,  can  any  one  seriously  consider 
the  present  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands — these 
islands  where  industrial  freedom  has  for  nearly  half  a  century  had 
greater  scope  than  in  any  previous  age  or  in  any  other  country,  but 
where  also  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  are  foimd  in  harsher 
contrast  than  they  have  been  ever  found  elsewhere ;  where  one  man 
consimies  more  value  in  a  single  meal  than  goes  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  family  of  another  for  a  month ;  where  the  entire  land  of  the 
country  is  owned  by  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons  out  of  a 
population  of  thirty  millions ;  where  one  in  every  twenty  persons  is  a 
pauper;  where  the  great  bulk  of  the  agricultural  population  look 
forward  with  calm  resignation  to  spending  their  old  age  in  a  work- 
house; while  the  artisan  population  of  the  towns  find  themselves 
about  once  in  ten  years  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  commercial  catas- 
trophe, which  consigns  hundreds  of  thousands  to  ruin — I  ask  if  any 
one  can  seriously  consider  this  state  of  things,  and  yet  repose  in 
absolute  satisfaction  and  confidence  on  his  maxim  of  laissez-faire  ? 
Nor  is  it  merely  the  co-existence  of  this  state  of  things  with  an 
unparalleled  freedom  in  all  directions  of  industrial  and  commercial 
enterprise  that  we  have  to  consider.  The  truly  significant  circum- 
stance is  that  the  policy  in  question,  the  policy  expressed  by  laisscz- 
fairey  has  been  steadily  progressive  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
yet  we  have  no  sign  of  mitigation  in  the  harshest  features  of  our  ■ 
social  state.  I  beg  of  you  to  consider  the  lesson  taught  by  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  That  was  one  of  the  most  important  steps  ever 
taken  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  laissez-fairCy  as  all  economists 
believe  a  thoroughly  sound  and  wise  step.  Well,  now,  observe  what 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  has  done  for  us,  and  also  what  it  has 
not  done  for  us.  It  has  given  an  immense  impulse  to  our  general 
trade;  our  exports  and  imports  have,  since  the  passing  of  the  measui*e, 
enormously  increased ;  our  wealth  and  population  have  advanced  with 
unexampled  rapidity.  But  the  able. men  who  led  the  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  promised  much  more  than  this.  They 
told  us  that  the  Poor  Laws  were  to  follow  the  Corn  Laws;  that 
pauperism  would  disappear  with  the  restrictions  upon  trade,  and  the 
workhouses  ere  long  become  obsolete  institutions.  I  fear  this  part 
of  the  programme  has  scarcely  been  fulfilled.  Those  ugly  social 
features,  those  violent  contrasts  of  poverty  and  wealth,  that  strike 
so  unpleasantly  the  eye  of  every  foreign  observer  in  this  country,  are 
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still  painfully  prominent.  The  signs  of  the  extinction  of  pauperism 
are  not  yet  very  apparent.  In  a  word,  "the  grand  final  reeiilt" 
promised  by  Bastiat  as  the  double  goal  towards  which  laissez-faire 
conducts  mankind — "the  indefinite  approximation  of  all  dasaes 
towards  a  level  which  is  always  rising ;  the  equalisation  of  individuals 
in  the  general  amelioration  " — seems  as  yet,  with  all  ovcf  freedom  of 
trade,  scarce  perceptibly  nearer — nay,  one  might  be  tempted  to  say, 
seems  ftirther  off  than  ever.  I  say  this  is  a  significant  fact,  and  one 
fitted,  it  seems  to  me,  to  abate  our  confidence  in  mere  laissez-faire  as 
the  panacea  for  industrial  ills. 

There  is  then  no  evidence,  either  in  what  we  know  of  the  conduct 
of  men  in  the  present  stage  of  their  development,  or  yet  in  the  large 
experience  we  have  had  of  the  working  of  laissez-faire,  to  warrant  the 
assumption  that  lies  at  the  root  of  this  doctrine.  Human  beings 
know  and  follow  their  interests  according  to  their  lights  and  dis- 
positions ;  but  not  necessarily,  nor  in  practice  always,  in  that  sense 
in  which  the  interest  of  the  individual  is  coincident  with  that  of 
others  and  of  the  whole.  It  follows  that  there  is  no  security  that  the 
economic  phenomena  of  society,  as  at  present  constituted,  will  always 
arrange  themselves  spontaneously  in  the  way  which  is  moat  for  the 
common  good.  In  other  words,  laissez-faire  falls  to  the  ground  as  a 
scientific  doctrine.  I  say  as  a  scientific  doctrine  ;  for  let  us  be  careful 
not  to  overstep  the  limits  of  our  argument.  It  is  one  thing  to 
repudiate  the  scientific  authority  of  laissez-faire,  freedom  of  contract, 
and  so  forth ;  it  is  a  totally  different  thing  to  set  up  the  opposite 
principle  of  State  control,  the  doctrine  of  paternal  government. 
For  my  part  I  accept  neither  one  doctrine  nor  the  other ;  and,  as  a 
practical  rule,  I  hold  laissez-faire  to  be  incomparably  the  safer  guide. 
Only  let  us  remember  that  it  is  a  practical  rule,  and  not  a  doctarine  of 
science ;  a  rule  in  the  main  sound,  but  like  most  other  sound  prac- 
tical rules,  liable  to  numerous  exceptions ;  above  all,  a  rule  which 
must  never  for  a  moment  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way 'of  the 
candid  consideration  of  any  promising  proposal  of  social  or  industrial 
reform.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  argument  I  have  been 
urging  assumes  a  practical  aspect.  Laissez-faire,  freedom  of  contract, 
and  phrases  of  like  import,  have  of  late  become  somewhat  of  bug- 
bears with  a  large  number  of  pe(^le.  It  is  enough  to  mention  them, 
to  discredit  by  anticipation  the  most  useful  practical  scheme.  What 
did  we  hear  during  the  discussions  on  the  Irish  Land  Bill  P  Political 
economy  again  and  again  appealed  to  as  Jiaving  pronounced  against 
that  measure.  Now  what  did  this  mean?  Simply  that  the  Bill 
interfered  with  freedom  of  contract,  violated  the  rule  of  laissez-faire — 
charges  perfectly  true,  and  which  would  have  been  decisive  against 
the  Bill  had  these  phrases  really  possessed  the  scientific  authority 
which  members  of  Parliament  supposed  them  to  possess.     Now  it  is 
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against  this  understanding  of  the  doctrine  that  my  argument  is 
directed*  So  understood^  I  hold  it  to  be  a  pretentious  sophism, 
destitute  of  foundation  in  nature  and  fact,  and  rajndly  becoming  an 
obstruction  and  nuisance  in  public  afiGstirs. 

Well,  if  political  economy  is  something  else  than  the  doctrine  of 
laissez-faire,  what  is  it  P  If  it  possesses  capabilities  in  relation  to 
positive  and  reconstructive,  no  less  than  in  relation  to  negative  and 
destructive,  reform,  I  may  fairly  be  required  to  point  them  out.  And 
this  is  what,  in  the  further  remarks  I  have  now  to  offer  you,  I  shall 
attempt  to  do.  If  then  I  am  asked  what  is  political  economy  ?  I  say 
it  is  the  Science  of  Wealth ;  and  for  those  who  clearly  apprehend 
what  science,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  means,  this  ought 
sufficiently  to  indicate  at  once  its  province,  and  what  it  undertakes  to 
do.  Unfortunately,  many  who  perfectly  understand  what  science 
means  when  the  word  is  employed  with  reference  to  physical  nature, 
allow  themselves  to  slide  into  a  totally  different  sense  of  it,  or  rather 
into  acquiescence  in  an  absence  of  all  distinct  meaning  in  its  use,  when 
they  employ  it  with  reference  to  social  existence.  In  the  minds  of  a 
large  number  of  people  everything  is  Social  Science  which  pro- 
poses to  deal  with  social  facts,  either  in  the  way  of  remedying  a 
grievance,  or  in  promoting  order  and  progress  in  society.  Now  I  am 
anxious  here  to  insist  upon  this  fundamental  point :  whatever  takes 
the  form  of  a  plan  aiming  at  definite  practical  ends — ^it  may  be  a 
measure  for  the  diminution  of  pauperism,  for  the  reform  of  land- 
tenure,  for  the  extension  of  co-operative  industry,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  coinage ;  or  it  may  assume  a  more  ambitious  shape,  and 
aim  at  reorganising  society  under  spiritual  and  temporal  powers, 
represented  by  a  high  priest  of  humanity  and  three  bankers — it 
matters  not  what  the  proposal  be,  whether  wide  or  narrow  in  its 
scope,  severely  judicious  or  wildly  imprudent,  if  its  object  be  to 
accomplish  definite  practical  ends,  then  I  say  it  has  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  science,  and  has  no  just  claim  to  the  name. 
Consider  the  case  of  any  recognised  physical  science — astronomy, 
dynamics,  chemistry,  physiology — does  any  of  these  aim  at  definite 
practical  ends  ?  at  modifying  in  a  definite  manner,  it  matters  not* 
how,  the  arrangement  of  things  in  the  physical  imiverse  P  Clearly 
not.  In  each  case  the  object  is,  not  to  attain  tangible  results,  not  to 
prove  any  definite  thesis,  not  to  advocate  any  practical  plan,  but 
simply  to  give  light,  to  reveal  laws  of  nature,  to  tell  us  what 
phenomena  are  found  together,  what  effects  follow  from  what  causes. 
Does  it  result  from  this  that  the  physical  sciences  are  without  bearing 
on  the  practical  concerns  of  mankind  P  I  think  I  need  not  trouble 
myself  to  answer  that  question.  Well,  then,  political  economy  is  a 
science  in  the  same  sense  in  which  astronomy,  dynamics,  chemistry, 
physiology,  are  sciences.     Its  subject-matter  is  different;  it  deals 
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with  the  phenomena  of  wealth,  while  they  deal  with  the  phenomena 
of  the  physical  universe  ;  but  its  methods,  its  aims,  the  character  of 
its  conclusions,  are  the  same  as  theirs.  What  astronomy  does  for  the 
phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  what  dynamics  does  for  the 
phenomena  of  motion ;  what  chemistrj'^  does  for  the  phenomena  of 
chemical  combination ;  what  physiology  does  for  the  phenomena  ci 
the  functions  of  organic  life ;  that  political  economy  does  for  the 
phenomena  of  wealth :  it  expounds  the  laws  according  to  which 
those  phenomena  co- exist  with  or  succeed  each  other ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  expounds  the  laws  of  the  phenomena  of  wealth. 

Let  me  here  briefly  explain  what  I  mean  by  this  expression.     It 
is  one  in  very  frequent  use ;  but,  like  many  other  expressions  in 
frequent  use,  it  does  not  always  perhaps  carry  to  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  a  very  definite  idea.     Of  course  I  do  not  mean,  by  the  laws 
of  the  phenomena  of  wealth.  Acts  of  Parliament.      I  mean  the 
natural  laws  of  those  phenomena.     Now  what  are  the  phenomena  of 
wealth?     Simply  the  facts  of  wealth;   such   facts  as  production, 
exchange,  price ;  or  again,  the  various  forms  which  wealth  assumes 
in  the  process  of  distribution,  such  as  wages,  profits,  rent,  interest, 
and  so  forth.     These  are  the  phenomena  of  wealth  ;  and  the  natural 
laws  of  these  phenomena  are  certain  constant  relations  in  which 
they  stand  towards   each  other  and  towards  their   causes.      For 
example,  capital  grows  from  year  to  year  in  this  country  at  a  certain 
rate  of  progress ;  in  the  United  States  the  rate  is  considerably  more 
rapid  ;   in  China  considerably  slower.      Now  these  facts   are  not 
fortuitous,  but  the  natural  result  of  causes ;  of  such  causes  as  the 
external  physical  circumstances  of  the  countries  in  question,  tiie 
intelligence  and  moral  character  of  the  people  inhabiting  them,  and 
their  political  and  social  institutions ;   and  so  long  as  the  causeB 
remain  the  same,  the  results  will  remain  the  same.     Similarly,  the 
prices  of  commodities,  the  rent  of  land,  the  rates  of  wages,  profits, 
and  interest,  difier  in  different  countries ;  but  here  again,  not  at 
random.     The  particular  forms  which  these  phenomena  assume  are 
no  more  matters  of  chance  than  the  temperature  or  the  mineral 
productions  of  the  countries   in  which  they  occur  are  matters  of 
chance ;  or  than  the  fauna  and  flora  which  flourish  on  the  surface  of 
those  countries  are  matters  of  chance.    Alike  in  the  case  of  the  phy- 
sical and  of  the  economic  world,  the  facts  we  find  existing  are  the 
results  of  causes,  between  which  and  them  the  connection  is  constant 
and  invariable.     It  is,  then,  the  constant  relations  exhibited  in  econo- 
mic phenomena  that  we  have  in  view,  when  we  speak  of  the  laws 
of  the  phenomena  of  wealth ;    and  in  the  exposition  of  these  laws 
consists  the  science  of  political  economy.      If  you  ask  me  wherein 
lies  the  utility  of  such  an  exposition  of  economic  laws,  I  answer,  in 
precisely  the  same  circumstance  which  constitutes  the  utility  of  all 
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scientific  knowledge.  It  teaches  us  the  conditions  of  our  power  in 
relation  to  the  facts  of  economic  existence^  the  means  by  which^ 
in  the  domain  of  material  well-beings  to  attain  our  ends.  It  is  by- 
such  knowledge  that  man  becomes  the  minister  and  interpreter  of 
Nature,  and  learns  to  control  Nature  by  obeying  her. 

And  now  I  beg  you  to  observe  what  follows  from  this  mode  of 
conceiving  our  study.  In  the  first  place,  then,  you  will  remark  that, 
as  thus  conceived,  political  economy  stands  apart  from  aU  particular 
systems  of  social  or  industrial  existence.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
laissez-faire  any  more  than  with  communism;  with  freedom  of  contract 
any  more  than  with  paternal  government,  or  with  systems  of  status. 
It  stands  apart  from  all  particular  systems,  and  is  moreover  absolutely 
neutral  as  between  all.  Not,  of  course,  that  the  knowledge  which 
it  gives  may  not  be  employed  to  recommend  some  and  to  discredit 
others.  This  is  inevitable,  and  is  only' the  proper  and  legitimate  use 
of  economic  knowledge.  But  this  notwithstanding,  the  science  is 
neutral,  as  between  social  schemes,  in  this  important  sense.  It  pro- 
noimces  no  judgment  on  the  worthiness  or  desirableness  of  the  ends 
aimed  at  in  such  systems.  It  tells  us  what  their  effects  will  be  as 
regards  a  specific  class  of  facts,  thus  contributing  data  towards  the 
formation  of  a  sound  opinion  respecting  them.  But  here  its  func- 
tion ends.  The  data  thus  furnished  may  indeed  go  far  to  determine 
our  judgment,  but  they  do  not  necessarily,  and  should  not  in  practice 
always,  do  so.  For  there  are  few  practical  problems  which  do  not " 
present  other  aspects  than  the  purely  economical — political,  moral, 
educational,  artistic  aspects — and  these  may  involve  consequences  so 
weighty  as  to  turn  the  scale  against  purely  economic  solutions.  On 
the  relative  importance  of  such  conflicting  considerations  political 
economy  offers  no  opinion,  pronounces  no  judgment,  thus,  as  I  said, 
standing  neutral  between  competing  social  schemes ;  neutral,  as  the 
science  of  mechanics  stands  neutral  between  competing  plans  of  rail- 
way construction,  in  which  expense,  for  instance,  as  well  as  mechanical 
eflBciency,  is  to  be  considered ;  neutral,  as  chemistry  stands  neutral 
between  competing  plans  of  sanitary  improvement ;  as  physiology 
stands  neutral  between  opposing  systems  of  medicine.  It  supplies 
the  means,  or,  more  correctly,  a  portion  of  the  means,  for  estimating 
all ;  it  refuses  to  identify  itself  with  any. 

Now  I  desire  ip  call  particular  attention  to  this  characteristic  of 
economic  science,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  generally  appre- 
ciated, and  because  some  serious  and  indeed  lamentable  consequences 
have  arisen  from  overlooking  it.  For  example,  it  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed ihat,  because  political  economy  comprises  in  its  expositions 
theories  of  wages,  profits,  and  rent,  the  science  is  therefoi^e  committed 
to  the  approval  of  our  present  mode  of  industrial  life,  under  which 
three  distinct  classes,  labourers,  capitalists,  and  landlords,  receive 
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remuneration  in  those  forms.  Under  this  impression,  some  social 
reformers,  whose  ideal  of  industrial  life  involves  a  modification  of 
our  existing  system,  have  thought  themselves  called  upon  to  denotmoe 
and  deride  economic  science,  as  forsooth  seeking  to  stereotype  tlie 
existing  forms  of  industrial  life,  and  of  course  therefore  opposed  to 
their  views.  But  this  is  a  complete  mistake.  Economic  science  has 
no  more  connection  with  our  present  industrial  system,  than  the  science 
of  mechanics  has  with  our  present  system  of  railways.  Our  existing 
railway  lines  have  been  laid  down  according  to  the  best  extant 
mechanical  knowledge ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  on  this 
account,  as  a  preliminary  to  improving  our  railways,  to  denounce 
mechanical  science.  If  wages,  profits,  and  rent  find  a  place  in  eco- 
nomic theories,  this  is  simply  because  these  are  the  forms  which  tJie 
distribution  of  wealth  assumes  as  society  is  now  constituted.  But  it 
comes  equally  within  the  province  of  the  economist  to  exhibit  the 
working  of  any  proposed  modification  of  this  system,  and  to  set  forth 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  production  and  distribution  under  such  new 
conditions.  And,  in  connection  with  this  point,  I  may  make  this  re- 
mark :  that,  so  far  from  its  being  true  that  economic  science  has  done 
its  work,  and  thus  become  obsolete  for  practical  purposes,  an  object  of 
m^e  historical  curiosity,  it  belongs,  on  the  contrary,  to  a  class  of 
sciences  whose  work  can  never  be  completed,  never  at  least  so  long  as 
human  beings  continue  to  progress ;  for  the  most  important  portion 
of  the  data  from  which  it  reasons  is  hxmian  character  and  human 
institutions,  and  everything  consequently  which  affects  that  character 
cr  those  institutions  must  create  new  problems  for  economic  science. 
Unlike  the  physicist,  who  deals  with  phenomena  incapable  of  deve- 
lopment, always  essentially  the  same,  the  main  facts  of  the  economist's 
study — ^man  as  an  industrial  being,  man  as  organised  in  society — 
are  ever  undergoing  change.  The  economic  conditions  of  patriarchal 
life,  of  Ghreek  or  Roman  life,  of  feudal  life,  are  not  the  economic 
conditions  of  modern  commercial  life;  and  had  political  economy 
been  cultivated  in  those  primitive,  ancient,  or  mediaeval  times,  while 
it  would  doubtless  have  contained  some  expositions  which  we  do  not 
now  find  in  it,  it  must  also  have  wanted  many  which  it  now  contains. 
One  has  only  to  turn  to  the  discussions  on  currency  and  credit  which 
have  accompanied  the  great  development  of  our  commerce  during 
the  last  half-century  to  see  how  the  changing  needs  of  an  advancing 
society  evolve  new  problems  for  the  economist,  and  call  forth  new 
growths  of  economic  doctrine.  At  this  moment  one  may  see  that 
sudi  an  occasion  is  imminent.  Since  the  economic  doctrines  now 
holding  their  place  in  our  text-books  were  thought  out,  a  new  mode 
of  industrial  organisation  has  established  itself  in  this  and  other 
countries.  Co-operation  is  now  a  reality,  and,  if  the  signs  are  not 
all  deceptive,  bids  fair  to  transform  much  of  our  industry.     Now, 
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tlie  diaracteristio  feature  of  co-operation,  looked  at  from  the  economic 
point  of  view,  is,  that  it  combines  in  tlie  same  person  the  two  capa- 
cities of  labourer  and  capitalist;  whereas  our  present  theories  of 
industrial  remuneration  presuppose  a  division  of  those  capacities 
between  distinct  persons.  Obviously,  our  existing  theories  must  fail 
to  elucidate  a  state  of  things  different  from  that  contemplated  in  their 
elaboration.  We  have  thus  need  of  a  new  exposition  of  the  law  of 
industrial  remuneration — an  exposition  suited  to  a  state  of  things 
in  which  the  gains  of  producers,  instead  of  taking  the  form  of  wages, 
profits,  and  rent,  are  realised  in  a  single  composite  sum.  I  give  this 
as  an  example  of  the  new  develc^)ments  of  economic  theory  which 
the  progress  of  society  will  constantly  call  for.  Of  course  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  this  is  the  direction  in  which  industrial  society 
is  moving ;  and  there  are  those,  I  know,  who  hold  that  it  is  not 
towards  co-operation,  but  rather  towards  '' captains  of  industry'* 
and  organisation  of  workmen  on  the  military  plan,  that  the  current 
is  setting.  It  may  be  so ;  and  in  this  case  the  economic  problem 
of  the  future  will  not  be  that  which  I  have  suggested  above;  never- 
theless, an  economic  problem  there  still  will  be.  If  society  were 
prganised  to-morrow  on  the  principles  of  M.  Comte,  so  long  as 
physical  and  human  nature  remain  what  they  are,  the  phenomena  of 
wealth  would  exhibit  constant  relations,  would  still  be  governed  by 
natural  laws;  and  those  relations,  those  laws,  it  would  still  be 
important  to  know.  The  function  of  the  economist  would  be  as 
needful  as  ever. 

A  far  ixiore  serious  consequence,  however,  of  ignoring  the  neutral 
attitude  of  this  study  in  relation  to  questions  of  practical  ref<»in,  is 
the  effect  it  ha?  had  in  alienating  from  it  the  minds  of  the  working 
classes.  Instead  of  appearing  in  the  neutral  guise  of  an  expositor 
of  truths,  the  contributor  of  certain  data  towards  the  solution  of  social 
problems — data  which  of  themselves  commit  no  man  to  any  course, 
and  of  which  the  practical  cogency  can  only  be  determined  after  all 
the  other  data  implicated  in  the  problem  are  known — ^instead  of  pre- 
senting itself  as  chemistry,  physiology,  mechanical  science  present 
themselves,  political  economy  too  often  makes  its  appearance,  espe- 
cially in  its  approaches  to  the  working  classes,  in  the  guise  of  a  dog^ 
matic  code  of  cut-and-dried  rules,  a  system  promulgating  decrees, 
^'sanctioning"  one  social  arrangement,  ''condemning"  another, 
requiring  from  men,  not  consideration,  but  obedience,  ^ow  when 
we  take  into  account  the  sort  of  decrees  which  are  ordinarily  given 
to  the  world  in  the  name  of  political  economy-— decrees  which  I 
think  I  may  say  in  the  main  amount  to  a  handsome  ratification  of 
tiie  existing  form  of  society  as  ^proximately  perfect — I  think  we 
shall  be  able  to  imderstand  the  repugnance,  and  even  violent  opposi- 
tion, manifested  towards  it  by  people  who  have  their  own  reasons  fin* 
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not  cherisliing  that  unbounded  admiration  for  our  present  industrial 
arrangements  which  is  felt  by  some  popular  expounders  of  so-called 
economic  laws.  When  a  working  man  is  told  that  political  economy 
"  condemns  "  strikes,  hesitates  about  co-operation,  looks  askance  at 
proposals  for  limiting  the  hours  of  labour,  but  "  approves  "  the  accu- 
mulation of  capital,  and  **  sanctions  "  the  market  rate  of  wages,  it 
seems  not  an  unnatural  response  that  '^  since  political  economy  is 
against  the  working  man,  it  behoves  the  working  man  to  be  against 
political  economy."  It  seems  not  unnatural  that  this  new  code 
should  come  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  a  system  possibly 
contrived  in  the  interest  of  employers,  which  it  is  the  workmen's 
wisdom  simply  to  repudiate  and  disown.  Economic  science  is  thus 
placed  in  an  essentially  false  position,  and  the  section  of  the  com- 
munity which  is  most  vitally  interested  in  taking  to  heart  its  truths 
is  eflfectually  prevented  from  even  giving  them  a  hearing.  I  think 
it,  therefore,  a  matter  not  merely  of  theoretic  but  of  the  utmost  prac- 
tical importance,  that  the  strictly  scientific  character  of  this  study 
should  be  insisted  on.  It  is  only  when  so  presented  that  its  true 
position  in  relation  to  practical  reforms,  and  its  really  benevolent 
bearing  towards  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  will  be  omderstood, 
and  that  we  can  hope  to  overcome  those  deep-seated  but  perfectly 
natural  prejudices  with  which  the  most  niunerous  class  in  the  com- 
mimity  unfortunately  regard  it. 

And  now  I  trust  I  have  made  it  clear  that  the  branch  of  know- 
ledge with  whose  interests  I  am  charged  in  this  college  possesses 
other  claims  upon  our  attention  than  those  which  rest  upon  its  past 
services ;  that  it  has  a  real  and  vital  connection  with  all  existing 
problems  which  involve  the  material  interests  of  human  beings,  as 
well  as  a  field  for  development  in  new  directions,  which  can  never 
fail  so  long  as  society  continues  to  progress.  Above  all,  I  trust  I 
have  placed  it  beyond  doubt  that,  rightly  conceived,  economic  science 
can  never  be  an  obstacle  to  the  fair  consideration  and  discussion  of 
any  plan  of  human  improvement.  Those  schemes  only  need  fear 
political  economy  which  are  conceived  in  ignorance  of  human  nature, 
or  of  the  laws  of  the  physical  universe.  And  surely  it  is  a  singular 
position  which  those  social  reformers  take  up  who  deliberately  slight 
or  neglect  this  study.  They  desire,  they  tell  us,  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  their  fellow-creatures.  They  have  perhaps  drawn  up 
elaborate  and  highly  complex  plans  for  achieving  this  end ;  but  they 
object  to  have  their  proposals  tested  by  scientific  methods.  Better 
they  think  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark,  than  to  examine  beforehand  by 
the  lamp  of  science  the  ground  to  which  they  invite  us  to  commit 
ourselves.  In  a  striking  passage  of  an  admirable  address.  Professor 
Huxley  has  pointed  out  how  aU  true  education,  so  far  as  education  is 
an  art,  is  but  a  mode  of  acquiring  knowledge  which  Nature  herself, 
where  we  omit  this  means  of  acquiring  it,  is  pretty  sure  to  bring 
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home  to  us  after  her  own  rude  fashion.     The  teaching  of  Nature, 
says  Prof.  Huxley — 

**  Is  harsh  and  wasteful  in  its  operation.  Ignorance  is  visited  as  sharply  as 
wilful  disobedience — ^incapacity  meets  with  the  same  punishment  as  crime. 
Nature's  discipline  is  not  eyen  a  word  and  a  blow,  and  the  blow  first ;  but  the 
blow  without  the  word.    It  is  left  to  you  to  find  out  why  your  ears  are  boxed. 

"  The  object  of  what  we  commonly  call  education — that  education  in  which 
man  intervenes,  and  which  I  shall  distinguish  as  artificial  education — ^is  to 
make  good  these  defects  in  Nature's  methods ;  to  prepare  the  child  to  receive 
Nature's  education,  neither  incapably,  nor  ignorantly,  nor  with  wilful  dis-. 
obedience ;  and  to  understand  the  preliminary  symptoms  of  her  displeasure, 
without  waiting  for  the  box  on  the  ear.  In  short,  all  artificial  education  ought 
to  be  an  anticipation  of  natural  education.  And  a  liberal  education  is  an  arti- 
ficial education,  which  has  not  only  prepared  a  man  to  escape  the  great  evils  of 
disobedience  to  natural  laws,  but  has  trained  him  to  appreciate  and  to  seize 
upon  the  rewards,  which  Nature  scatters  with  as  free  a  hand  as  her  penadties." 

What  is  it  then  that  those  persons  ask  us  to  do  who  would  dispense 
with  the  study  of  political  economy  ?  Simply  to  deprive  ourselves  of 
the  aids  of  artificial  education  in  the  most  complicated,  most  difficult, 
and  most  momentous  concerns  of  life.  Rather  than  take  the  trouble 
to  understand  "  the  preliminary  symptoms  of  Nature's  displeasure  " 
in  the  government  of  her  economic  kingdom,  they  think  it  better  we 
should  rush  into  action  and  learn — ^by  having  our  ears  boxed.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  will  feel  inclined  to  hearken  to  their  advice. 
But  I  pray  you  to  understand  that  the  souffleta  administered  by 
Nature  in  punishment  of  economic  ignorance  are  by  no  means 
trifling  penalties.  They  are  known  by  the  names  of  bankruptcies, 
commercial  crises,  conflicts  of  capital  and  labour,  Sheffield  outrages, 
excess  of  population,  pauperism,  internal  insurrections,  international 
jealousies  often  issuing  in  foreign  wars.  This  metropolis  in  its 
eastern  quarter  could  just  now  supply  some  striking  illustrations. 
Ireland,  with  its  wretched  peasantry,  demoralised  by  centuries  of 
industrial  insecurity,  could  furnish  a  few  more.  What  is  it  that  led 
France  to  surrender  her  liberties  into  the  hands  of  a  saviour  of 
society  ?  What  but  the  spectre  of  socialism — that  rank  growth  of 
economic  ignorance?  Thus  economic  ignorance,  when  it  has  con- 
ceived, brings  forth  socialism,  and  socialism  breeds  despotism,  and 
despotism,  when  it  is  finished,  issues  in  war,  misery,  and  ruin. 
Other  causes,  no  doubt,  have  contributed  to  the  terrible  catastrophe 
which  we  now  witness  and  deplore  ;  but  most  assuredly  economic 
ignorance  is  deeply  responsible  in  the  matter.  These  horrors,  then, 
are  some  of  the  chastisements  which  Nature  administers  to  those  who 
choose  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  signs  of  her  displeasure  in 
economic  affiurs.  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  avoid  them  ?  Nay, 
would  it  not  be  even  worth  while  to  seize  on  some  of  the  rewards 
which  here,  no  less  than  in  her  physical  realm.  Nature  scatters  with 
as  free  a  hand  as  her  penalties  P  J.  E.  Cairnes. 

VOL.  X.  N.S.  H 
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Chapter  LL 

At  the  end  of  a  week  I  asked  Donald  to  give  me  his  promised 
explanation.  The  following  day,  Tilly  Cudberry  was  going  out  to 
tea  with  some  recent  acquaintance  she  had  made  in  Horsingham^ 
—having  shown  lately  a  feverish  anxiety  to  make  new  acquaint- 
ances,— and  Donald  promised  me  that  he  would  devote  part  of  the 
afternoon  to  telling  me  what  I  wished  to  know. 
"  Why,'*  said  I,  "  is  it  so  long  a  business  then  ?  " 
Yes ;  it  would  take  some  time,  he  told  me,  to  enter  into  the 
matter  as  fully  as  he  desired.  I  waited  with  a  good  deal  of  impa- 
tience for  the  appointed  time,  and  busied  my  brain  with  a  great 
many  conjectures ;  none  of  which,  however,  came  near  the  truth. 

We  had  arranged  to  meet  in  the  garden,  but  the  afternoon  proved 
rainy,  and  we  could  not  go  out.  After  dinner  mother  and  Mrs. 
Abram  left  us  as  usual.  Grandfather  sat  for  a  few  minutes  in  his 
easy-chair,  making  notes  in  a  memorandum-book.  Donald  and  I 
seated  ourselves  near  the  window  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
watching  the  dark,  dropping  clouds  as  they  slowly  passed  above  the 
summits  of  the  leafy  elms.  Gradually  the  memorandum-book  dropped 
from  my  grandfather's  fingers,  and  he  fell  into  a  doze.  He  had 
latterly  taken  a  habit  of  sleeping  in  his  chair  after  dinner,  and  we 
lowered  our  voices  so  as  not  to  disturb  him. 

"  Anne,"  said  Donald,  "  you  must  prepare  for  rather  a  long  story. 
Do  you  remember  hearing  that  I  had  gone  away  suddenly  from  your 
grandfather's  house  ?  " 

"  Remember  it !     How  could  I  have  forgotten  it  P  " 
"  No ;  but  I  did  not  know  whether  the  manner  of  my  going  had 
ever  reached  your  ears.     It  was  just  about  the  time  when  your  own 
great  affliction  must  have  swallowed  up  all  lesser  considerations." 

"  Nevertheless  I  did  hear  that  you  had  gone  away  from  Mortlands 
quite  suddenly  and  secretly.    Grandfather  wrote  us  word.     His  letter 

came  just  before " 

He  pressed  my  hand  silently,  and  after  a  little  pause,  began : — 
"  I  walked  to  Diggleton's  End,  and  there,  the  night  being  threat- 
ening, and  I  fasting  and  weary,  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  your 
father's  old  servant  Dodd." 

"  Where  you  were  robbed  that  same  night." 
"  You  know  that  too  ?     Did  Dr.  Hewson  tell  you  P  " 
**  He  told  me  the  bare  fact  as  you  had  written  it  to  him,  but  I  had 
a  fuller  account  of  the  matter  from  Dodd  himself." 
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Then  I  repeated  to  Donald  all  that  Dodd  had  told  me. 

"  Well/'  said  he,  after  hearing  me  out, "  that  abbreviates  my  story- 
very  greatly.  Dodd  saw  that  I  was  out  of  sorts,  as  he  told  you. 
But  of  course  he  did  not  guess  how  heart-sick  and  wretched  I 
was.  How  miserable  I  was  rendered  by  my  jealous  thoughts! 
During  the  day,  when  I  was  going  about  among  Dr.  Hewson's 
patients  in  Horsingham,  I  had  heard  gossiping  allusions  to  your 
engagement  to  Gervase  Lacer.  Some  approved,  some  disapproved 
it,  but  no  one  insinuated  a  doubt  as  to  the  fact.  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  industriously  spread  the  report  himself.  It 
was  aU  very  bitter  to  me,  and  I  resolved  to  go  away  without  waiting 
for  any  leave-taking.  I  thought  that  once  at  a  distance  from 
Horsingham  I  should  be  calmer,  and  I  knew  that  I  could  write  to 
Dr.  Hewson  that  which  I  had  not  self-command  enough  to  say  to 
him.  I  had  not  very  long  before  received  a  remittance  from  my 
father's  bankers  in  London.  There  remained  of  it  something 
over  fifty  poxmds,  and  I  knew  that  that  was  more  than  sufficient  for 
my  present  purposes.  I  intended  to  go  straight  to  town,  and  there 
determine  on  my  future  course  of  action.  You  have  heard  how  I 
shared  my  supper  with  the  stranger  whom  I  found  in  possession  of 
the  inn-parlour  when  I  arrived.  From  the  first  glimpse  of  him  ho 
impressed  me  most  imfavourably.  There  was  something  altogether 
extraordinary  about  the  man's  appearance  and  manner." 

"Of  course  there  must  have  been!  Is  it  not  evident  that  he 
was  disguised  ?  And  I  suppose  you  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  tho 
thief  who  stole  your  money  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  that  whatsoever." 

"  I  suppose  he  was  a  '  professed '  London  thief  who  had  come  to 
Horsingham  to  exercise  his  calling  during  the  race  week." 

"  H'm !  Y — ^yes ;  I  suppose  so.  But  there  was  something  about 
the  fellow  which  puzzled  me,  and  which  still  puzzles  me,  and 
which  that  hypothesis  does  not  wholly  account  for." 

"Well,  Donald?" 

"  Well,  my  darling,  we  sat  down  to  supper,  and  the  man  began 
to  pour  forth  denunciations  against  the  wickedness  of  races,  and  of 
those  who  bet  on  them,  those  who  took  part  in  them,  and  those  who 
witnessed  them.  He  talked  in  a  queer  snuffling  tone,  interlarding 
bis  speech  with  the  cut-and-dried  cant  phrases  of  an  itinerant 
preacher  of  the  lowest  class.  I  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  communica- 
tive; I  am  always  shy  and  reserved  with  strangers,  and  I  par- 
ticularly object  to  the  irreverent  arrogance  of  fellows  of  that  kind. 
Which  three  causes  combined  to  keep  me  very  taciturn.  But  the 
stranger  did  not  allow  my  manner  to  chill  him.  He  ate  very  little. 
I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  need  of  food ;  and  as  I  ate  my  supper,. 
lie  talked  and  talked,  rampant  and  imabashed.  By-and-by  he  men- 
tioned some  names  I  knew." 
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"  Our  name,  did  he  not  ?" 

"  Yours  among  others/' 

"  You  need  not  tell  me  what  he  said,  dear.  I  can  fancy  too  well 
what  sort  of  text  poor  father's  name  would  furnish  to  a  man  of  the 
sort  you  describe." 

"  But,  Anne I  promised  to  tell  you  the  truth,  but  I  find 

it  a  more  irksome  task  than  I  had  counted  on." 

"  Donald !  Don't  mistrust  me !  What  can  hurt  me  so  long 
as  you  hold  my  hand  and  look  into  my  eyes  confidingly  ?  I  knoic 
that  you  believe  in  my  truth,  and  you  must  not  doubt  my  belief  in 
your  believing ! " 

"  My  dearest,  the  man  did  not  mention  merely  your  father ;  he 
spoke,  and  at  some  length,  of  you!'^ 

"  See,  now !  You  blanch  and  quiver  directly  !  All  that  woman's 
pride  of  yours  is  aroused  at  a  touch ! " 

"No,  dear  Donald.  Please  to  go  on.  I  was  only  startled.  I 
am  sure  I  am  acquainted  with  no  such  person  as  the  man  you 
speak  of." 

"  He  didn't  profess  to""  know  you  personally.  He  had  heard  of 
you,  he  said,  from  a  sad  reprobate — one  whom  he  had  tried  to  con- 
vert from  his  evil  ways,  having  had  some  acquaintance  with  his 
father  and  mother — ^from  Mr.  Gervase  Lacer,  in  short.  '  But,'  he 
said,  '  reprobate  as  Lacer  may  be  from  a  godly  and  righteous  man's 
point  of  view,  the  yoimg  woman  has  not  treated  him  very  honourably. 
She  has  been  playing  fast  and  loose  between  him  and  another  young 
man  who  has  money  expectations.'  He  went  on  to  say,  in  the  same 
canting  and  ofiensive  manner,  that  he  knew  you  to  have  been 
solemnly  engaged  to  Lacer,  that  he  had  seen  letters  from  you  to 
him." 

"  Letters  !     Letters  from  me  to  Mr.  Lacer  ?" 

"  And  that  it  was  only  on  discovering  that  fortune  had  turned 
the  cold  shoulder  on  him,  that  you  had  turned  him  yours  also.  When 
I  stopped  him,  abruptly  enough,  with  the  statement  that  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  your  friend  and  your  parent's  friend,  and  that  I  could 
not  listen  to  utterly  unfounded  calumnies  against  those  whom  I 
respected,  he  took  to  his  hypocritical  mask  of  sanctimoniousness 
again,  and  spoke  after  the  fashion  of  that  brute  Matthew  Kitchen. 
He  must  bear  witness  I  He  had  tried  to  snatch  his  young  friend 
Lacer  as  a  brand  from  the  burning !  I  left  him  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence,  and  walked  out  into  the  orchard." 

"Donald,  you  did  not  give  any  credence  to  the  fellow's  statement? 
I  won't  insult  you  by  even  asking  the  question.  I  am  sure  you  did 
not." 

"  Dear  Anne,  you  must  remember  all  the  circumstances  as  they 
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appeared  to  me  at  the  time.  I  did  not,  of  course,  give  an  instant's 
thought  to  the  accusation  of  mercenary  and  dishonourable  conduct 
on  your  part.  But  I  did  feel  confirmed  in  my  belief  that  you  had 
engaged  yourself  to  Lacer.  Think  what  it  must  have  been  to  me 
to  suppose  you  the  promised  wife  of  a  man  who  was  capable  of  speak- 
ing your  name,  and  discussing  your  conduct  with  such  a  one  as  this 
strauger!" 

"  You  should  never  have  believed  it,  Donald." 

"  It  is  true.  And — I  don't  know  whether  I  can  make  you  under- 
stand me  when  I  say  that  I  never  did  thoroughly  believe  it!  Never, 
with  all  my  heart ;  that's  just  it,  Anne.  I  believed  with  my  head, 
but  not  with  my  heart.  There  was  an  obstinate,  blind  conviction 
in  me  that  you  could  not  have  betrothed  yourself  to  such  a  man. 
For,  although  he  might  have  deceived  you  for  a  time,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  I  could  not  conceive  your  keen  sense  and  purity  of 
mind  being  entirely  baffled  by  any  amount  of  hypocrisy  on  his  part. 
And  yet — ^and  yet — what  was  I  to  think  ?  I  turned  away  from  my 
instinctive  conviction,  fearing  to  be  fooled  into  believing  what  I 
wished  merely  because  I  wished  it.  Well,  after  remaining  for  some 
time  in  the  orchard,  I  came  into  the  house  just  as  a  storm  was 
beginning.  It  had  been  threatening  for  some  hours.  I  went  to  my 
room  at  once,  and  to  bed,  where,  in  spite  of  my  troubles,  and  in 
spite  of  the  thunder  and  the  rain,  I  slept  soundly — ^being,  indeed, 
tired  out.  The  next  morning  came  the  discovery  of  the  robbery, 
just  as  you  have  heard  it  from  Dodd.  But  what  Dodd  could  not  tell 
you  was  this.  The  oily  scrap  of  paper  which  I  found  on  the  floor 
near  my  door,  and  on  which  it  was  evident  the  thief  had  wiped  his 
fingers  after  oiling  the  lock,  was  a  fragment  of  a  letter  in  your  hand- 
writing." 

"  In  mf/  handwriting  !     Impossible ! " 

"  Nay,  Anne,  it  is  true.  I  knew  your  hand  perfectly.  Besides, 
there  were  a  few  words  about  your  father — anxiety  for  him,  and  so 
forth." 

"  But I  cannot  understand.     How,  in  Heaven's  name,  could 

it  have  come  into  that  man's  possession  ?  " 

"  I  had  my  theory  about  that  too.  I  believed  that  Lacer — ^the 
letter  must  have  been  addressed  to  Lacer — ^had  given  it  to  him. 
Later  I  fancied  the  vagabond  might  have  stolen  the  letter.  But  it 
is  a  strange  matter,  look  at  it  as  we  will.  Here  is  the  fragment.  I 
carefully  preserved  it.     Judge  for  yourself." 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a  torn  piece  of  a  letter,  very  oiled  and 
greasy.  The  writing  on  it  was  mine.  Impossible  not  to  recognise 
it.  And,  moreover,  I  perceived  in  an  instant  that  it  teas  a  portion 
of  a  letter  I  had  written  to  Gervase  Lacer — the  letter  of  which  I  had 
spoken  to  my  mother.     I  was  stupefied.     I  turned  the  morsel  of 
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paper  this  way  and  that,  as  though  I  could  elucidate  the  mystery 
by  doing  so !  Donald  looked  at  me  thoughtfully.  I  glanced  up 
at  him  once  suddenly,  as  the  reflection  occurred  to  me  hov  difficult 
it  must  have  been  for  him  to  believe  in  me  implicitly  after  seeing 
those  torn  lines.  But  there  was  no  glimmer  of  distrust  in  his  eyes. 
Had  there  been  I  should  have  felt  repulsed,  and  my  lips  would 
have  been  unable  to  utter  a  word  of  explanation.  Very  unreason- 
ably, I  grant ;  for  Donald  might  well  have  been  excused  for  exhibit- 
ing some  touch  of  suspicion— or,  at  least,  of  uneasiness.  But  he 
showed  neither.     This  was  the  fragment  of  the  letter : — 

"  •  •  .  .  Can  you  devise  no  plan  ....  Tou  do  not  know  how 
dear,  how  precious  ....  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  write  this ;  but 
I  cling  to  any  chance.  Pray  come  and  let  me  speak  to  you.  You 
have  always  professed  so  warm  an  attachment  ....  We  are  most 
anxious  about  father.     Do  not  .  .  .  ." 

"  I  remember  quite  well  writing  this  letter,"  said  I,  after  a  little 
pause.  "  It  teas  addressed  to  Gervase  Lacer,  and  I  wrote  it  just 
before  that  fatal  race  which  brought  us  such  misery.  I  had  a 
wild  kind  of  forlorn  hope  that  Mr.  Lacer  might  be  able  to  avert 
it  at  the  eleventh  hour.  No  one  knew  of  my  writing  at  the  time. 
I  told  my  mother  afterwards.     She  will  remember." 

"  Now,  my  dearest,  the  mystery  is — how  did  the  man  in  the  inn 
get  that  letter?" 

"  To  me,  Donald,  I  confess  the  mystery  appears  insoluble.  I  cannot 
even  begin  to  conjecture." 

"  Well,"  said  Donald,  laying  the  scrap  of  paper  on  the  table  and 
leaning  his  forehead  on  his  hand,  "I  will  tell  you  my  notion.  It 
can  be  but  a  guess,  you  know.  I  think  that  Lacer  was  mixed  up 
with  a  great  many  blackguards  of  a  thoroughly  low  and  unprin- 
cipled sort.  Perhaps  he  was  by  no  means  the  worst  among  his 
associates." 

"I  do  believe  that,  Donald!"  cried  I,  quickly.  I  should  have 
done  better  to  have  refrained  from  the  exclamation,  as  I  felt  directly 
it  had  slipped  out.  But  Donald  was  too  honest-minded  to  do  con- 
scious injustice  to  any  one.  So,  albeit  he  looked  a  shade  graver, 
he  was  not  tempted  into  contradicting  me,  but  said  quietly,  "  I  say 
that  I  think  it  very  likely,  my  dear.  But  it  is  too  plain  that  he  was 
quite  devoid  of  any  delicate  sense  of  honour  or  honesty,  and  that  he 
spoke  of  you  all  at  Water-Eardley  as  he  should  not  have  spoken, 
and  made  use  of  his  intimacy  there  to  further  his  own  ends,  Now  it 
may  well  be  that  some  fellow  still  more  xmscrupulous  than  he, 
thought  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  get  some  hold  on  your 
family — thought  such  a  letter  as  that  might  serve  him  in  doing  so; 
— ^how  can  we  tell  what  schemes  might  have  been  hatching  P  Say 
that  this  man  got  hold  of  the  letter  surreptitiously ;  then  came  the 
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unexpected  result  of  the  race,  and  all  that  followed  it.  He  could 
make  no  use  of  the  letter  either  with  Lacer  or  your  father.  He  was 
trying  to  get  away  from  Horsingham  unrecognised.  That  much  is 
clear.  Most  likely  he  had  no  set  purpose  of  robbery  in  his  head  when 
he  entered  Dodd's  house.  The  opportunity  tempted  him ;  and  he 
used  the  letter  to  remove  the  oil  from  his  fingers,  either  not  caring 
to  keep  it  any  longer,  or  else  not  perceiving  in  the  darkness  what  it 
was.*' 

"  Oh  !  and  then  there  was  Flower !  **  I  exclaimed,  clasping  my 
hands  together  with  a  sudden  recollection  of  that  wretch's  parting 
scene  with  my  mother.  Then  I  told  Donald  how  insolent  he  had 
been,  and  how  he  had  talked  vaguely  of  letters  of  mine  which  he 
knew  of. 

We  talked  together  for  some  time  longer  about  the  strange  busi- 
ness of  the  letter,  speaking  in  a  low  tone  so  as  not  to  disturb  grand- 
father's slumbers.  Donald  declared  he  felt  almost  convinced  that 
Flower  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter. 

"  But  what  need  we  care  for  it  further,  dear  Anne  P "  he  said  at 
length.  "It  made  me  very  wretched,  and  brought  a  dark  cloud 
between  us  for  a  weary  while.  But  now  the  cloud  is  cleared  away 
for  ever  and  a  day." 

"Forever,  Donald  P" 

"  Is  it  not,  my  own  one  P  " 

*'  It  is  so  good  of  you  to  trust  me,  dear !  Some  people  in  your 
place  would  always  be  haunted  by  uncomfortable  suspicions  of — ^they 
knew  not  what ;  unless  the  whole  case  could  be  made  plainer  than 
I  have  any  power  to  make  it  at  this  time." 

" '  Some  people ! '  Not  people  who  had  once  known  Anne  Furness 
as  I  know  her." 

Keturah  came  to  the  door  to  call  Donald.  He  had  been  sent  for 
to  a  poor  patient. 

"  Don't  wake  grandfather,"  I  said  wamingly ;  but,  looking  round, 
I  saw  my  grandfather's  eyes  wide  open,  and  mildly  regarding  us. 
Donald  went  away  at  once.  I  accompanied  him  through  the  glass- 
door  into  the  garden,  and  when  I  came  back  to  the  dining-room, 
which  was  now  empty,  grandfather  having  gone  to  his  study, 
I  bethought  me  of  the  scrap  of  the  letter,  and  looked  for  it,  intend- 
ing to  examine  it  once  more,  and  to  try  to  recall  the  missing  words 
so  as  to  make  complete  phrases.  But  it  was  gone.  I  searched  for 
it  for  some  time  in  vain.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  Keturah's 
quick  eye  had  lighted  on  so  untidy-looking  a  fragment  of  paper,  she 
would  undoubtedly  have  consigned  it  to  the  kitchen  fire.  I  thought 
it  best  to  say  nothing  about  it  until  Donald  should  return.  And, 
indeed,  of  what  use  was  the  paper  now  to  any  one  P  It  might  as 
well  be  burned  as  not,  I  reflected. 
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Chapter  LIT. 

Tilly  Cudberry's  visit  to  Mortlands  extended  itself  from  a  week 
to  a  fortnight,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  had  by  no  means  come 
to  an  end.  After  the  first  week  she  did  not  trouble  us  with  much 
of  her  company.  When  Donald  was  at  home  she  would  fasten  on 
him — always,  as  I  conjectured,  with  the  same  benevolent  intention 
of  "  drawing  him  out."  But  at  length,  I  fancy,  some  notion  of 
his  position  with  regard  to  me  began  to  dawn  on  her ;  and  she 
relinquished  her  attempts  to  enliven  him,  or,  as  she  would  herself 
have  said,  to  give  him  "  a  little  style."  Besides,  her  engagements 
in  Horsingham  were  really  surprisingly  numerous.  She  appeared 
quite  to  have  abandoned  the  family  traditions  of  exclusiveness  and 
reserve  with  regard  to  the  outer  world,  and  mingled  in  such  Hor- 
singham dissipations  as  she  could  attain  to  with  great  affability. 
Indeed,  she  appeared  willing  to  know  everybody;  and  had  quite 
ceased  to  declare,  in  her  old  way,  that  "  Miss  Cudberry,  of  Wool- 
ling,"  could  not  become  acquainted  with  tradespeople,  or  with  obscure 
persons  of  unknown  pedigree. 

One  day  Tilly  persuaded  me  to  accompany  her  on  a  shopping 
expedition  into  the  High  Street. 

"  There^s  really  nobody  else  I  can  ask,"  said  she  naively ;  "  for 
Barbara  Bunny  is  never  at  liberty  in  the  morning — or,  at  least, 
she  says  so.  She's  quite  a  frump !  Quite  stay-at-home  and  old- 
maidish,  I  assure  you,  is  poor  Barbara !  And  as  to  my  walking  down 
High  Street  with  poor  Soft — with  poor  Mrs.  Abram — that,  of  course, 
is  out  of  the  question  !  " 

In  explanation  of  the  sudden  check  in  my  cousin's  speech,  I 
must  state  that  she  had  at  one  time  taken  the  habit  of  speaking  of 
Mrs.  Abram  as  "  Softy,"  having  never  relinquished  her  theory  of 
that  good  soul's  utter  imbecility.  But  I  had  so  sharply  rebuked 
her  for  it,  and  so  plainly  given  her  to  understand  that  Dr.  Hewson 
would  bd  seriously  offended  should  he  ever  hear  such  an  epithet 
applied  to  his  sister-in-law,  that  Tilly  had  thought  it  best  not  to 
persist  in  the  use  of  it — ^at  all  events,  in  speaking  to  me. 

I  was  not  very  willing  to  go,  but  I  could  not  refuse  to  accompany 
Tilly.  I  had  really  been  called  upon  to  do  very  little  in  the  way 
of  entertaining  her  during  her  visit  at  Mortlands.  We  set  forth 
together,  and  walked  in  much  state  down  the  High  Street,  closely 
attended  by  Roger  Bacon ;  who,  by  the  way,  had  taken  a  rooted 
aversion  to  Tilly,  and  regarded  her  with  manifest  and  watchful  sus- 
picion,— much  as  an  acute  policeman  might  regard  a  well-known 
thief,  with  the  quiet  and  unshakable  expectation  of  his  doing 
something  to  commit  himself  presently. 

After  having  made  a  few  unimportant  purchases,  with  as  much 
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pomp  as  though  she  had  been  expending  enormous  sums  of  money, 
Tilly  announced  her  intention  of  proceeding  quite  to  the  end  of  the 
High  Street,  and  then  turning  to  go  home  the  same  way. 

"  Do  you  want  to  buy  anything  at  the  bottom  of  the  High 
Street?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh  dear  no !  But — I  might  see  something  that  I  should  be 
likely  to  want  some  day, — don't  you  see  ?  " 

In  accordance  with  Tilly's  plan,  we  paraded  slowly  along  the 
street,  stopping  to  look  in  at  every  shop-window,  immensely  to 
Roger  Bacon's  surprise  and  discomfiture^  who  was  unaccustomed  to 
such  proceedings. 

As  we  passed  the  comer  of  a  by-street  where  there  were  extensive 
livery  stables,  I  saw  a  man  standing  at  an  open  door,  who  presently 
took  oS  his  hat  and  made  me  a  profound  bow.  In  a  moment  I 
perceived  that  the  man  was  Mr.  Whiffles.  I  had  seen  him  once 
or  twice  when  I  had  been  out  in  Horsingham ;  and,  although  the 
sight  of  him  gave  me  a  painful  shock  at  first,  I  endeavoured  not 
to  yield  to  the  feeling  which  would  have  prompted  me  to  avoid 
glancing  at  him  or  returning  his  salute.  After  all,  the  man  had 
done  no  wrong  to  me  or  mine.  And  latterly  I  had  heard  that  he 
had  given  up  all  connection  with  racers  and  racing,  and  had  esta- 
blished himself  as  a  livery-stable  keeper  in  Horsingham,  where 
he  conducted  himself  respectably.  My  informant  on  this  point  was 
Tilly  Cudberry,  who,  as  I  have  mentioned,  gathered  up  every  waif 
and  stray  of  gossip  which  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  town. 

I  remembered  Tilly's  old  indignation  at  being  compelled  to  sit  in 
the  same  room  with  Mr.  Whiffles,  and  glanced  at  her  in  some  appre- 
hension when  I  saw  Mr.  Whiffles  make  a  second  and  equally  pro- 
found bow  to  her.  But,  to  my  relief,  she  nodded  to  him  very 
graciously.  We  passed  him,  and  walked  on  in  silence  for  some  dis- 
tance. 

**  What  a  nice  place  that  is  where  the  horses  are  ! "  said  Tilly  at 
length.  "  And  the  dwelling-house  quite  cheerful, — the  liveliest  part 
of  High  Street.  The  windows  look  both  ways,  up  and  down  !  How 
extremely  cheerful ! " 

I  made  no  answer,  and  Tilly  presently  inquired,  in  a  huffed  tone,  if 
I  were  "  in  the  sulks  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  Tilly." 

"  What's  the  matter  then  ?  " 

"  I — the  sight  of  that  man  always  disturbs  my  equanimity  some- 
what.     I  cannot  overcome  the  feeling  as  yet." 

"  Oh,  dear !  But  you  ought  to  overcome  it !  You  must  over- 
come it !  Goodness,  Anne !  how  very  wrong  it  is  to  nourish  an 
aversion  for  a  fellow-creature  with  such  extremely  respectful  and — 
and — ple£isant, — such  pleasant  manners  as  Mr.  Whiffles !  " 

I  stared  at  her  for  a  moment  in  surprise.     But  not  being  willing 
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to  pursue  the  subject,  I  called  Tilly's  attention  to  an  orange-coloured 
bonnet  in  a  milliner's  window,  and  thus  happily  averted  any  further 
lecture  on  my  want  of  charity  and  tolerance  for  Mr.  Whiffles.  I 
could  not  help,  however,  being  secretly  amused  at  the  spirit  of 
contradiction  exhibited  by  Miss  Cudberry.  When  she  had  thought 
that  Mr.  Whiffles  was  well  received  in  our  old  home,  she  had 
openly  expressed  her  disgust  and  contempt  for  him ;  but  now  that 
I  rather  shrank  from  the  sight  of  him,  Tilly  discovered  a  hitherto 
unsuspected  charm  in  poor  Mr.  Whiffles's  manners. 

As  we  again  passed  the  livery-stables  on  our  way  back — (without 
having  bought  anything,  after  all;  for  Tilly's  purse-strings  were 
always  rather  tight-drawn,  and  the  principal  part  of  her  "  shopping  " 
consisted  in  looking  at  the  goods  from  the  outside  of  the  window) 
— Mr.  Whiffles  was  still  standing  at  the  door,  and  repeated  his 
bows  as  profoundly  as  before.  I  was  passing  onward,  when,  to  my 
utter  surprise  and  annoyance,  Tilly  stopped  to  say,  **  And  how  do 
you  do,  Mr.  Whiffles  P    You  have  quite  a  nice  place  here,  I  declare! " 

Mr.  Whiffles  took  advantage  of  the  momentary  pause  to  say  to  me 
very  quickly  and  eagerly,  "  Miss  Fumess,  I  hope  you'll  excuse  the 
liberty,  but — I — I  am  very  hanxious  indeed  to  know  how  your 
honoured  ma  is?  Of  course  I  have  heard,  in  common  with  the 
'ole  of  Horsingham,  that  she  was  very  ill,  and  is  better.  But  I 
should  like — I  mean,  it  would  be  most  agreeable  to  me — ^to  hear 
that  she  was  coming  roimd  a  bit,  if  you'll  overlook  the  commonness 
of  the  expression.  Miss  Fumess." 

The  man's  face  and  manner  showed  genuine  feeling.  I  could 
not  but  respond  to  it,  although  I  felt  greatly  agitated  as  the 
remembrance  of  our  last  interview  came  vividly  into  my  mind. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  my  mother,"  I  said.  "  Every 
one  has  been  kind  and  good  to  her.  I  am  thankfid  to  say  that  she 
is  well,  and  quite — quite  composed.     Good-bye,  Mr.  Whiffles." 

But  I  was  not  to  get  away  so  easily.  Tilly  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  desire  to  inspect  Mr.  Whiffles's  stables.  "  Quite  a  picture, 
they  tell  me  in  Horsingham  !  And  now,  how  many  horses  have  you 
really  ?  One  hears  such  rumours.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  them, 
AnneP" 

I  shook  my  head  impatiently.  "  Pray  come  away,"  I  whispered 
to  her.  Mr.  Whiffles  comprehended  the  situation  better  than  Tilly 
did.  He  twitched  his  head  from  side  to  side,  and  his  red  face  grew 
a  shade  redder  as  he  said  in  his  melancholy,  monotonous,  and  rather 
hoarse  voice,  "  Miss — a — Miss  WooUing,  I'm  sure " 

"Cudberry!"  corrected  Tilly  sharply.  And  then  added,  with 
a  superior  and  condescending  smile,  "  Of  WooUing.  Yes ;  MUss 
Cudberry,  o/"  WooUing." 

"  I'm  sure,  miss,"  continued  Mr.  Whiffles,  wisely  eschewing  tiie 
lady's  name  altogether,  "  that  any  time  when  it  came  handy  or  any- 
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ways  convenient  to  yon,  or  any  of  yonr  friends,  to  see  my  place, 
you'd  do  me  proud  if  you'd  just  step  in.  I  should  be  most  'appy 
to  take  you  over  the  place.  There's  a  paddock  at  the  back  where 
you  can  see  'em  exercise  a  bit  sometimes,  if  you  care  for  that  sort 
of  thing,  miss.  We  'ave  one  or  two  bits  of  blood  that  jumps  very 
prettily, — ^very  prettily  indeed.  And  say  next  Monday,  or  Saturday, 
between  nine  and  twelve.  I  shall  look  on  it  as  a  honour,  miss. 
Quite  so!" 

All  this  time  Mr.  Whiffles  was  bowing  and  edging  himself  away 
from  Tilly,  and,  at  the  end  of  his  speech,  he  quietly  and  quickly  dis- 
appeared round  the  corner  of  the  street.  I  was  grateful  to  him  for 
the  manoeuvre,  without  which  I  know  not  what  chance  I  should 
have  had  of  inducing  Tilly  to  come  away  with  me. 

All  that  afternoon  she  talked  of  Mr.  Whiffles ;  of  his  horses,  hiS 
stables,  his  obliging  manners,  the  remarkable  way  in  which  he  had 
pressed  her  to  do  him  the  honour  of  visiting  his  place  with  a  chosen 
party  of  friends,  and  of  her  intention  of  conferring  that  honour  upon 
him,  and  (doubtless)  filling  him  with  proud  exultation,  at  a  very 
early  date.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to  prevent  her  from  mentioning 
the  man's  name  before  my  mother.  But  later  I  discovered  that 
my  mother  had  observed  Tilly's  hints  and  mysterious  allusions  to 
some  '^  magnificent "  horses  she  was  asked  to  go  and  see,  and  had 
quietly  gained  from  Judith  an  explanation  of  the  matter.  She  took 
an  opportunity  of  mentioning  Mr.  Whiffles's  name  herself,  'in  order 
to  let  me  understand — dear,  good  mother ! — ^that  I  need  be  under  no 
apprehension  of  her  being  too  much  agitated  or  distressed  at  hear- 
ing him  spoken  of.  It  was  true,  nothing  seemed  to  startle  or 
disturb  her  now.  I  believe  it  was  because  her  grief  was  so  ever 
present  to  her,  that  no  allusion  to  it  could  come  as  a  shock  of  surprise. 

In  the  evening,  when  we  were  at  tea,  Uncle  Cudberry  appeared 
with  his  daughter  Clementina  and  her  betrothed.  Little  Jane  Ark- 
wright  had  by  this  time  ceased  to  be  an  inmate  of  Mortlands,  having 
returned  to  her  parents'  home,  but  on  this  special  evening  she  had 
come  to  drink  tea  with  Mrs.  Abram ;  so  that  our  party  in  the  long 
dining-room  was  quite  a  large  one. 

Mother  sUpped  away  quietly  after  a  short  time;  and  then  the 
talk,  which  her  presence  had  somewhat  subdued,  grew  louder  and 
more  vcduble. 

TTncle  Cudberry  had  come,  as  it  seemed,  chiefly  to  announce  to  my 
grandfather,  with  all  due  formality,  the  engagement  of  his  youngest 
daughter,  and  to  state  that  the  wedding  was  fixed  to  take  place  in 
a  month.  Clemmy  had  brightened  and  improved  wonderfully  under 
the  influence  of  her  new  position.  She  wore  her  hair  loosely  curling 
round  her  face,  I  noticed,  and  seemed  to  have  grown  younger. 
Tilly  had  previously  learned  the  date  of  her  sister's  wedding  in  a 
letter  from  Woolling,  so  that  the  news  did  not  take  her  by  surprise. 
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It  was  a  sight  to  behold  her  condescension  to  Clemmy,  her  lofty  and 
rigid  demeanour  towards  young  Hodgekinson,  and  the  indefinable  air 
she  assumed  of  having  separated  herself  from  her  family.  I  know 
not  how  she  contrived  to  convey  this,  but  it  was  quite  perceptible 
to  Mr.  Cudberry's  stolid  observation. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  in  his  slow  manner,  "  and  when  are  we  to  have 
the  honour  of  having  you  back  at  WooUing,  Miss  Cudberry  ?  " 

It  was  an  interesting  question  to  most  of  those  present,  and  there 
was  a  general  pause  in  the  conversation  to  hear  the  reply. 

"  Oh,  really,  I  can't  say,  I'm  sure !  Haven't  the  least  idea  !  I 
have  several  invitations  in  Horsingham.  The  good  people  persecute 
me,  I  ashaw  you  ! "  (It  was  in  this  manner  that  Tilly  pronounced 
**  assure.") 

"  H'm  !  "  grunted  Mr.  Cudberry.  "  It's  the  first  I  ever  heard 
of  the  folks  bein'  so  set  upon  having  any  on  you.  We  ain't  a 
pop'lar  family  in  general.  I  don't  know  as  it  pays  to  be  partic'lar 
pop'lar."  Then  after  a  meditative  pause  he  added,  "But  it'll  be 
as  well  to  give  Dr.  Hewson  some  notion  when  he's  a  going  to 
get  quit  of  you,  Miss  Cudberry." 

Grandfather  made  a  murmur  of  remonstrance.  I  am  bound  to 
confess  it  was  but  a  feeble  one.  Mr.  Cudberry  entirely  disregarded 
it,  and  went  on — 

"  And  since  it  seems  you  can't  fix  the  time,  Miss  C,  why  I  must 
— that's  all !     You'll  come  home  o'  Saturday." 

"  No,  pa !  "  screamed  Tilly  emphatically.  "  Oh  dear  no  !  I  shall 
do  nothing  whatever  of  the  kind." 

Grandfather  could  not  repress  a  smile.  But  he  said  pleasantly 
that  Miss  Cudberry  was  welcome  to  remain  at  Mortlands  yet  awhile 
longer,  if  it  suited  her.  In  the  case  of  almost  any  one  else,  he 
would  have  given  the  imlimited  invitation  to  "  stay  as  long  as  she 
liked." 

Tilly  persisting  in  declining  to  go  home  on  Saturday,  a  com- 
promise was  come  to.  She  was  to  remain  at  Mortlands  imtil  the 
end  of  the  week,  and  then  was  to  go  to  some  new  friends  she  had 
picked  up. 

"Most  highly  respectable  people.  Been  in  India.  Husband  quite 
the  gentleman,  only  rather  delicate  in  his  health  in  consequence  of 
the  climate.  Got  a  houseful  of  curiosities ;  and  Mrs.  Nixon  might 
hang  herself  from  head  to  foot  with  beagles — ^no,  what-do-you-call- 
'ems — bangles; — ^from  head  to  foot  with  bangles,  if  she  liked.  Most 
highly  respectable ! "  screamed  Tilly,  shaking  her  flounces  and  tossing 
her  head. 

So  it  was  settled  that  to  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nixon  she 
was  to  repair  after  leaving  us.  Her  father  only  made  the  proviso 
that  she  was,  in  any  case,  to  return  to  Woolling  before  the  week 
preceding  her  sister's  wedding. 
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Tilly  then  drew  Clementina  on  one  side,  and  began  to  expatiate 
on  the  delights  of  a  sojourn  in  HorsiDgham,  and  the  competition 
among  its  inhabitants  for  the  pleasure  of  her  (Tilly's)  society.  Donald 
good-naturedly  talked  to  "  Mrs.  Hodgekinson's  son/'  who  was  shy 
amongst  strangers;  and  Uncle  Cudberry  began  speaking  to  my 
g^randfather. 

"  Well,  Dr.  Hewson,'*  said  he,  "  have  you  heard  anything  of  those 
slate-quarries  the  folks  is  talking  of?  Some  say  there's  fortunes 
to  be  made  out  on  'em ;  but,  anyway,  there's  fortunes  to  be  lost ! 
There's  never  much  trouble  in  getting  rid  of  your  cash ; — specially 
in  them  companies.  I'm  always  for  seeing  my  way  clear,  and  know- 
ing how  the  money's  spent.  Now  with  them  companies  there's  no 
telling.     Still,  they  do  say " 

And  he  went  on  harping  on  that  string  in  a  manner  which  led 
me  to  fancy  he  was  tempted  to  invest  some  money  in  the  speculation. 

Later  we  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  said  slate-quarries.  The 
notion  of  forming  a  company  to  work  them,  and  of  taking  shares  in 
the  company,  appeared  to  grow  rapidly  in  popular  favour.  People 
said  that  Matthew  Kitchen  was  in  it,  and  that  Matthew  Kitchen 
always  knew  which  side  his  bread  was  buttered.  Look  how  rich 
he  had  grown !  And  did  you  suppose  all  that  was  done  by  coach- 
building  ?    No,  no!     Mat  Kitchen  knew  a  trick  worth  two  of  that. 

"  No  doubt  he  knows  a  great  many  tricks,"  would  be  my  grand- 
father's curt  remark  on  such  speeches.  But  however  much  we  and 
others  might  from  our  hearts  despise  him,  it  was  certain  that  Mr. 
Kitchen  had  amassed  money,  and  that  he  was  in  consequence  a 
man  of  considerable  influence,  who  had  his  followers  and  his  flat- 
terers. 

Amongst  those  who  were  interested  in  the  slate-quarry  project 
proved  to  be  Dodd.  The  landlord  of  the  Royal  Oak  came  to  speak 
to  my  grandfather  on  the  subject  one  day.  What  did  Dr.  Hewson 
think  of  it?  Dodd  had  some  fields  through  which  a  road  must 
pass  to  the  slate- quarries,  if  the  slate-quarries  ever  became  an 
accomplished  fact.  He  ought  to  sell  his  fields  at  a  pretty  tidy 
price  now,  oughtn't  he  ?  The  land  where  they  said  the  slate  was 
to  be  found  belonged  to  two  or  three  difierent  owners.  But  there 
was  talk  of  a  London  company  coming  and  buying  it  all  and  work- 
ing it,  and  it  w£w  to  be  the  making  of  Diggleton's  End — especially 
good  for  folks  in  the  public  line.  And  what  would  Dr.  Hewson 
advise? 

Dr.  Hewson  could  advise  little  or  nothing,  having  small  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  case ;  which  circumstance — my  grandfather  being 
a  rather  uncommon  and  original  sort  of  man  in  some  things — 
sufficed  to  prevent  his  pronouncing  an  opinion  upon  it.  But  Dodd 
was  a  little  bitten  with  the  idea  of  speculating ; — might  not  only 
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sell  his  fields  at  a  high  rate,  hut  eyen  perhaps  take  a  few  shares 
in  the  company.  A.  few  shares  couldn't  hurt !  And  it  would  he  hard 
to  see  all  one's  neighbours  turning  a  pretty  penny,  and  to  get  no 
profit  oneself.  Dodd  was  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  Horsing- 
ham  love  of  pelf. 

However,  the  matter  remained  in  a  vague  and  rather  mythic 
condition, — many  reports  and  opinions  circulating  respecting  it;  no 
single  fact  authentically  known,  as  it  appeared,  for  a  week  or  so 
longer.  Then  it  was  announced  that  a  London  man — a  promoter ^ 
as  tiie  phrase  went — ^had  seriously  taken  up  the  Diggleton's  End 
slate-quarries,  and  was  coming  down  to  our  county  to  make  inquiries. 
He  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  competent  to  give  a 
technical  opinion  as  to  the  chances  of  success  in  the  endeavour  to 
get  slate  abundant  in  quantity  and  excellent  in  quality  from  the 
place  indicated. 

It  all  appeared  profoundly  unimportant  to  us  in  our  quiet  home 
at  Mortlands ;  but  we  could  not  help  hearing  the  gossip  that  floated 
hither  and  thither.  After  Tilly  Cudberry's  removal  from  Mortlands, 
it  is  true  that  we  heard  much  less  of  it.  But  one  day,  on  returning 
from  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Arkwright  (now  once  more  established  in  a  little 
home  of  her  own,  and  employing  her  nimble  fingers  as  busily  as  ever 
in  mending,  washing,  cooking,  and  other  household  employments 
for  her  needy  little  brood), — returning,  I  say,  from  this  visit,  I  was 
surprised  to  learn  from  my  grandfather  that  the  London  "pro- 
moter "  had  written  him  a  note  asking  leave  to  call  on  him,  as  he 
had  some  questions  to  ask  which  he  thought  Dr.  Hewson  would 
be  able  to  answer ;  and  that  close  upon  the  note  had  followed  the 
writer  of  it  in  person. 

"What  in  the  world  did  he  come  to  you  for,  grandfather?"  I 
asked. 

"Difficult  to  say,  child!  He  thought,  perhaps,  that  as  an  old 
resident,  and  a  medical  man,  I  might  have  some  information  to 
give " 

"  About  slate-quarries ! " 

"Not  about  slate-quarries,  little  Nancy,  but  about  the  persons 
who  were  most  likely  to  buy  shares  in  them;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  persons  who  own  the  land  where  the  slate  is  to  be 
found ;  and  various  other  matters.  He  fished  a  good  deal  as  to  my 
opinion  of  Matthew  Kitchen." 

"And  you  answered?" 

"  Very  curtly.  Told  Mr.  Promoter  that  with  my  opinion  of  the 
man  he  had  nothing  to  do  ;  and  that  as  to  the  man's  money-bags  I 
could  give  no  information,  and  did  not  see  that  it  was  my  business 
to  do  so  if  I  could." 

"  Was  it  not  an  unusual  proceeding,  this  stranger's  coming  here  at 
aU?" 
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"  Heaven  knows,  child !  I  read  here  *' — ^putting  his  hand  on  a 
newspaper — *'  the  most  incredible  accounts  of  things  in  general.  But 
of  all  incredible  accounts,  the  accounts  of  the  way  in  which  '  com- 
panies '  are  got  up,  and  simple  souls  defrauded  of  their  cash,  are, 
perhaps,  supreme !  '* 

The  London  man  was  named  Smith.  He  had  taken  up  his  abode 
neither  at  Horsingham  nor  at  Brookfield,  but  at  a  small  market  town 
nearer  than  either  of  these  to  W.,  our  county  town.  He  should  not 
remain  fixed  there  long,  he  had  said.  He  was  very  busy,  and  nearly 
always  ''on  the  wing.''  And  that  was  all  I  heard  about  him  at 
that  time. 


Chapter  LIII. 

LiET  it  not  be  thought  that  I  had  quite  lightly  dismissed  the  afiair 
of  the  torn  letter  from  my  mind.  I  thought  of  it  often ;  and  the 
thought  disturbed  me.  I  would  have  given  much  to  have  it  all 
cleared  up.  Donald  trusted  me  entirely.  Yes;  I  did  not  doubt 
that.  But  I  wished  that  his  confidence  in  me  should  be,  as  it 
were,  rewarded  by  the  removal  of  all  mystery.  I  hated  the  kind  of 
foggy  atmosphere  which  surrounded  that  one  passage  of  my  life 
in  Donald's  eyes.  It  was  suflTocating  and  unwholesome.  Perhaps, 
however,  I  exaggerated  both  the  amount  and  the  balefidness  of  the 
"  fog."  But  then  there  was  another  element  in  the  affair  of  the 
letter  which  was  painful  to  me— the  thought,  namely,  of  Gervase 
Lacer's  conduct.  He  had  discussed  me  and  my  family,  and  his 
relations  towards  us,  with  strangers — a  gratuitoiis  injury,  from 
which  he  could  reap  no  possible  advantage.  He  had  told  lies  too ! 
Base  and  spiteful  lies !  Or  might  it  be  that  the  lies  and  the  spite 
were  added  by  the  man  with  whom  Donald  had  spoken  at  the  inn  ? 
In  brief,  I  was  perplexed  and  worried  whenever  my  thoughts  recurred 
to  the  matter.  But  Donald  did  not  seem  to  give  it  another  thought. 
Meanwhile,  from  one  source  or  another,  we  heard  a  good  deal 
of  the  "  quarries,"  and  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Edwards,  the  two  City 
gentlemen  from  London.  Mr.  Smith  was,  it  seemed,  somewhat 
inaccessible ;  shrouded  in  a  sort  of  golden  mist  from  the  gaze  of  the 
vulgar.  A  great  man  he  !  A  rich  man !  Or  at  least,  if  not  rich — 
(for  no  one  could,  for  the  life  of  him,  affirm  wherein  the  riches  of 
Mr.  Smith  consisted ;  only  each  one  had  heard  it  rumoured — great 
speculator — Stock  Exchange — ^thousands  in  a  day,  lost  or  won  ! — 
and  similar  fragmentary  phrases) — if  not  himself  enormously  rich, 
yet  the  associate  of  rich  men.  A  "promoter"  of  riches!  And 
necessarily  of  much  influence  in  the  moneyed  world.  Mr.  Edwards, 
on  the  contrary,  was  much  seen  in  Horsingham.      He  was   the 
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technical  gentleman,  and  was  understood  to  be  ready  with  a  favonr- 
able  report  of  the  slate-quarries — quite  a  glowing  report,  indeed, 
people  aflSrmed.  But  we  did  not  happen  to  meet  with  any  one  who 
had  seen  it. 

Grandfather  avoided  mentioning  in  the  town  that  he  had  been 
favoured  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  Smith.  But  in  some  way  the  news 
leaked  out — probably  by  means  of  the  coachman  who  had  driven  the 
great  man  in  a  fly  from  Market  Diggleton  (the  little  town  I 
have  mentioned  his  sojourning  at)  to  Mortlands.  It  caused  quite  an 
excitement !  Why  should  Mr.  Smith  have  called  on  Dr.  Hewson  ? 
What  for  ?  I  think  that  few  persons  implicitly  believed  Dr.  Hewson 
when  he  said  he  did  not  know  "  what  for." 

Sir  Peter  Bunny  called  at  Mortlands.  He  had  driven  to  Market 
Diggleton,  he  said,  and  had  been  received  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  a 
very — yes,  a  very  proper  and — and  respectful  manner.  Very  much 
so.  But  he  had  failed  to  see  Mr.  Smith ;  Mr.  Smith  being  on  the 
point  of  starting  for  London,  where  his  presence  was  clamoured 
for  by  the  richest  of  the  rich.  He  must  go,  even  were  it  but  for 
twenty- four  hours.  He  would,  however,  return  in  two  days  at 
farthest.  Sir  Peter  Bunny  had  left  his  card  for  Mr.  Smith ;  and 
— now,  in  confidence,  what  did  Dr.  Hewson  think  of  the  slate- 
quarries  ?  Sir  Peter  supposed  he  had  had  the  best  and  most  authentic 
information,  eh  ?  Dr.  Hewson  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  quar- 
ries or  the  company  ?  Really !  Ha  !  Well,  well.  Then  what  did 
Dr.  Hewson  think  of  Mr.  Smith  personally  ?  What,  now,  was  his 
impression  ?    Come !     Always  "  in  confidence,"  of  course. 

Dr.  Hewson's  impression  was  not  too  highly  favourable,  it  appeared. 
My  grandfather  described  the  great  Mr.  Smith  as  a  man  apparently 
under  forty,  with  a  great  deal  of  brown  beard  on  his  face,  and  the 
hair  of  his  head  cropped  very  close.  A  haggard-looking  man,  rather, 
although  rather  stout  than  lean. — ("  Aha  I  Haggard,  eh  ?  Enormous 
pressure  of  anxiety  upon  those  kind  of  men  !  Sums  of  money  they 
have  to  deal  with  so  enormous  T^  from  Sir  Peter.) — A  restless  eye 
that  wandered  about  the  room,  as  if  in  search  of  some  one  who 
never  came.  For  the  rest,  soft- voiced, — ^neither  loud  nor  vulgar. 
Yet  with  a  certain  amount  of  pretentious  self-assertion  ;  which,  how- 
ever, perceptibly  diminished  before  the  interview  was  over. 

That  latter  circumstance  I  could  well  believe;  grandfather  not 
being  of  the  sort  which  is  easily  staggered  by  "pretentious  self- 
assertion,"  even  when  founded  on  solid  pillars  of  coin  of  the  realm. 
But  I  gave  Mr.  Smith  credit  for  some  sense  and  acuteness,  in  that 
he  had  perceived  this  fact,  and  had  mitigated  his  pretensions  accord- 
ingly. 

Then  after  Sir  Peter  Bunny  came  Alice  Dodd,  anxious  to  learn 
all  that  could  be  learnt  of  the  prospects  of  the   Diggleton's   End 
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Slate- Quarries  Company.  For  Dodd  had  some  thought  of  selling  his 
fields;  and  though  she  (Alice)  was  all  against  taking  shares,  or 
speculating  in  the  matter — Lord  forbid !  — still  selling  the  fields  was 
another  matter.  And  Alice's  blue  eyes  shone  with  a  glance  keenly 
directed  towards  the  main  chance. 

"  Bless  the  woman  !  "  cried  my  grandfather  impatiently.  "  Why 
come  and  ask  me  ?  I  wish  to  heaven  the  fellow — this  Smith — ^had 
never  taken  it  into  his  head  to  call  on  me  !  All  the  world  supposes 
in  consequence  of  his  visit  that  I  have  private  information  about 
these  wretched  quarries.  My  good  Mrs.  Dodd,  I  know  nothing.  But 
plain  common-sense — ^in  which  you  and  your  husband  are  not  lacking 
— ^will  tell  you  how  to  act  in  the  matter." 

Indeed  grandfather  was  getting  impatient  of  the  whole  matter, 
thinking  it  an  inadequate  cause  for  all  the  pother  that  was  made 
about  it  in  Horsingham ;  fearing,  too,  that  unwary  persons  might  be 
deluded  by  the  "  Company."  He  had  a  perhaps  exaggerated  horror 
of  all  money-speculations,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  believe  in 
the  honest  intentions  of  Messrs.  Smith  &  Co.  To  all  representations 
that  it  was  as  lawful  and  laudable  to  sell  slate  as  to  sell  sugar;  and 
that,  if  the  owners  of  the  quarries  were  not  in  a  position  to  work 
them,  it  were  surely  well  that  several  persons  should  combine  to 
do  so,  to  their  own  profit,  and  to  the  advantage  of  every  one  who 
wanted  slate; — to  all  such  remonstrances  and  representations  he 
would  answer  (a  little  obstinately,  dear  grandfather !),  "  Oh  yes, 
yes,  yes;  it  all  sounds  reasonable  and  capital.  I  haven't  time  to 
enter  into  the  pro's  and  con's.  Life  is  short,  and  I  am  getting 
near  the  end  of  mine.  Only  I  say  that  I  don't  like  the  cut  of  this 
business.  Nor  the  cut  of  the  man  Smith.  There !  Let's  have  done 
with  it!" 

It  was  easy  enough  to  me  for  one  to  have  done  with  it.  And 
a  day  or  so  would  have  sufficed  to  obliterate  it  all  from  my  mind, 
had  not  the  gossips  of  Horsingham  continued  to  keep  it  aHve  there. 
Even  poor  Mrs.  Arkwright,  needle  in  hand,  would  expatiate  on 
the  chance  this  investment  afibrded,  "  if  one  had  but  a  little  capital !  " 
The  topic  was  at  least  a  safe  one  for  her,  her  husband  being  removed 
from  that  temptation  by  sheer  want  of  cash  to  speculate  with.  But 
they  were  doing  fairly  well  now,  I  was  glad  to  note.  They  had 
been  living  ever  since  I  first  knew  them  under  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud.  The  cloud  had  burst  in  a  severe  enough  storm  over  their 
heads,  but  the  atmosphere  had  been  much  clearer  and  more  whole- 
some since.  They  lived  now  in  the  Kitchens*  old  house  in  Burton's 
Gardens.  I  never  understood  how  Mrs.  Arkwright  contrived  to  stow 
away  all  the  children  in  that  tiny  residence.  But  in  some  way  it 
was  effected.  And  I  need  not  say  that  the  house  looked  almost 
burnished  with  cleanliness  inside  and  out.      In  place  of  the   big 
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eecritoir,  whereon  had  stood  in  old  days  the  white  china  elephant 
with  his  gilt  turret  ftdl  of  ink,  there  were  now  several  rows  of 
neat  shelves — ^painted  and  decorated  with  red  leather  at  their  edges 
by  Mrs.  Arkwright's  own  brown  busy  fingers — supporting  Mr. 
Arkwright's  books.  Little  Jane's  chair  stood  in  one  comer  of  the 
parlour,  although  little  Jane  had  outgrown  it  by  this  time,  and 
passed  her  mornings  at  school,  and  was  become  very  studious,  and 
"  papa  "  had  hopes  of  her  really  turning  out  clever.  "  Not  a  genius, 
you  know,  Miss  Fumess.  No,  no,  no.  But  considering  how  young 
she  is, — ^little  more  than  a  baby  still, — I  think  if  you  were  to  hear 
her  read  poetry,   you  would    really, — ^without,   I  hope,    paternal 

vanity *'     And  so  on.     All  of  which  utterances  were  bakn  and 

honey  to  his  poor  wife.  Mrs.  Arkwright  professed  a  Spartan  stoicism 
with  regard  to  little  Jane ;  saying  curtly  that  it  was  well  to  read 
poetry  nicely  to  please  papa,  but  that  stocking-mending,  and  the 
deft  and  accurate  adding  together  of  figures,  must  in  nowise  be 
shoved  into  secondary  importance.  But  it  was  noticeable  how  willing 
she  was,  in  fact,  to  relieve  the  little  grave,  grey-eyed  creature  from 
anything  like  drudgery;  and  how  proud  she  was  of  little  Jane's 
spiritual  gifts, — especially  of  her  "turn  for  poetry," — ^for  which 
Mrs.  Arkwright  herself  had  certainly  no  turn  at  all. 

About  this  time  Clementina  begged  me  to  assist  her  with  my  advice 
as  to  some  of  her  wedding-garments,  now  in  a  forward  state  of  pre- 
paration. I  took  the  opportunity  of  my  grandfather  and  Donald 
being  absent  from  Mortlands  for  the  day,  to  pay  this  visit.  I  had 
arranged  that  I  would  stroll  over  from  Woolling  to  Diggleton's  End, 
and  return  home  from  thence  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening.  My 
good  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodd  had  often  pressed  me  warmly  to 
go  and  see  them.  Alice  was  eager  to  show  me  all  the  glories  of 
the  Royal  Oak  under  the  reign  of  its  new  mistress.  I  thought  I 
would  take  her  by  surprise.  Alice  was,  I  knew,  one  of  those  com- 
pletely notable  and  thorough-going  housewives,  who  would  be  sure 
to  come  out  triumphantly  from  the  ordeal  of  being  called  upon 
unexpectedly — a  dangerous  ordeal  for  many  women,  who  think  the 
essence  of  good  management  consists  in  living  in  a  chronic  state  of 
fuss ! — and  would  ask  her  to  give  me  some  tea,  and  send  me  home 
in  the  evening.  Dodd  had  said  that  he  would  drive  me  into  Horsing- 
ham  at  any  time  that  suited  me.  "  It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  as 
I've  had  that  Aonour,  Miss  Anne,"  said  he.  "  Do  you  remember  how 
often  me  and  Selina  took  you  into  your  grandfather's  in  the  old  days  ? 
Lord,  to  think  of  the  changes !  And  now  Selina's  my  sister-in-law, 
and  a  rich  woman." 

"Rich  !  "  echoed  Alice.  "  Why,  lad,  the  gown  she'd  on  her  back 
last  time  I  see  her, — ten-and-sixpence  a  yard  didn't  pay  for  it.  And 
a  gold  chain  as  thick  as  my  little  finger !     Quite  the  lady ! " 
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«  Quite  the  what  P  "  growled  Dodd. 

"  Well,  to  look  at,  I  mean." 

But  Dodd  would  by  no  means  admit  that  Mrs.  Matthew  Kitchen's 
fine  clothes  gave  her  even  a  distant  resemblance  to  a  lady. 

It  was  a  pleasant  summer  noon  when  I  reached  WooUing.  Poor 
Clementina  was  unfeignedly  glad  to  see  me.  l^or  does  the  statement 
involve  any  self-flattery;  for  her  sister  Henrietta  chose  to  look 
unfavourably  on  the  forthcoming  wedding  from  a  lofty  and  Cud- 
berryan  point  of  view,  declined  to  give  any  assistance  in  the  pre- 
paration of  what  Uncle  Cudberry  called  the  tru8s6,  and  never  opened 
her  lips  on  the  subject,  save  to  utter  a  sneer  or  a  scoff.  Clemmy, 
therefore,  was  glad  of  such  assistance  and  advice  as  I  could  give 
her,  and  really  grateful  for  being  treated  with  sympathy. 

Aunt  Cudberry  was  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  beyond  her 
wont. 

*'  It's  the  breakfast,  my  dear ! ''  said  she  plaintively.  "  Mrs.  Hodge- 
kinson  is  so  particular  about  her  eating,  poor  thing!  And  only  the 
day  before  yesterday  she  made  some  quite  cutting  remarks  about 
the  patent  gelatine.  And  how  you're  to  get  a  glaze  on  your  tongue 
without  it,  Anne,  I  don't  know ! " 

"But  must  you  get  a  glaze,  Aunt  Cudberry?"  asked  I,  imable  to 
repress  a  smile. 

'*  My  dear !  "  responded  Aunt  Cudberry  with  much  solemnity 
(although  the  effect  of  her  impressive  manner  was  somewhat  marred 
by  her  cap  being  so  much  awry  as  to  make  her  look  like  "  Judy  " 
attired  by  an  unconscientious  showman),  "I  should  like  to  know 
what  Mrs.  Hodgekinson  would  say  to  a  tongue  without  a  glaze  on  it ! 
You  don't  know  what  she  is,  Anne  Fumess." 

"TeU'ee  what,  Mrs.  C,"  put  in  Uncle  Cudberry,  looking  up 
stolidly  from  his  paper,  "  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  send  your 
tongue  to  the  little  lame  cabinet-maker  in  WooUing,  and  get  it 
French-polished." 

And  Uncle  Cudberry  actually  winked  at  me,  althougli  with  an 
otherwise  grimly  unmoved  countenance,  to  bespeak  my  enjoyment 
of  the  joke  I 

But  this  want  of  sympathy  with  her  anxieties  reduced  his  poor 
wife  to  tears ;  and  Clemmy  and  I  had  a  good  twenty  minutes'  work 
of  coaxing  and  consoling  to  perform,  before  she  would  dry  her 
eyes  and  be  comforted. 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Cudberry,"  said  she,  with  her  face 
half  buried  in  her  large  pocket-handkerchief,  "and  for  the  girls. 
They're  not  responsible !  It  doesn't  harrow  their  feelings  to  hear 
remarks  passed  oh  the  puff-paste,  nor  to  see  a  person  swallowing 
your  home-made  wine  in  gulps,  as  if  it  was  castor-oil !  " 

However,  we  finally  brought  her  to  a  more  cheerful  frame  of 
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mind  ;  and  she  discussed  trimmings  and  patterns  witH  us^  and  busied 
her  fancy  with  the  fine  appearance  the  whole  family  would  present 
in  their  wedding  costumes,  until  she  became  quite  complacent  in 
her  own  odd  way,  and  drew  herself  up,  and  bridled  and  sidled  and 
made  faces,  with  an  air  of  conscious  quality.  Poor  Aunt  Cudberry ! 
She  was  the  least  selfish  of  the  family  party,  and  was  generally  con- 
tented to  shine  with  a  reflected  light. 

At  the  dinner  hour,  young  Hodgekinson  appeared,  and  after  a 
brief  and  merely  formal  resistance  was  persuaded  to  stay  and  dine  at 
Woolling. 

"  It's  disgusting ! ''  said  Henny  in  so  loud  a  tone  that  I  feared 
her  future  brother-in-law  would  hear  her. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  cross  with  WiUiam,  Henny ! "  remonstrated 
Clementina  meekly.  She  certainly  had  grown  more  gentle  since  her 
engagement,  and  appeared  to  wish  to  conciliate  her  sisters.  But 
they  were  not  to  be  conciliated. 

"  I  say  it  is  disgusting,  Clementina ! ''  rejoined  Henny  with 
increased  asperity.  "Mrs.  Hodgekinson's  son  is  here  to  dinner 
four  days  a  week.  He  lives  at  Woolling.  He  has  fastened  himself 
on  the  family  in  a  manner  equally  devoid  of  decorum  and — and — 
deference.  Any  approach  to  style  was  naturally  not  to  be  expected 
from  Mrs.  Hodgekinson's  son ;  but  one  might  look  for  a  little  respect 
and  appreciation  for  the  family  he  is  about  to  ally  himself  with ! " 

"Well,  really,"  said  I,  a  little  impatiently,  "I  think  William 
Hodgekinson  is  uncommonly  kind  and  civil,  and  the  soul  of  good 
temper." 

Henny  turned  on  me  with  a  snap. 

"  When  Mrs.  Hodgekinson's  son  gorges  himself  to  repletion  four 
times  a  week  at  your  table,  and  addresses  you  in  his  clod-hopping 
language  as 'old  lass,'  before  your  man-servant,  who  nudges  your 
elbow  and  says  *  It's  you  he  means,  miss  ! '  you  will  be  qualified  to 
judge  of  Mrs.  Hodgekinson's  son's  manners,  and  not  before,  Anne 
Fumess." 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  youth's  manners  that  very 
afternoon;  for  he  was  good  enough,  on  hearing  that  I  meant  to 
walk  to  Diggleton's  End,  to  offer  to  escort  me  part  of  the  way 
thither.  And  as  Clementina  seemed  rather  pleased  than  otherwise 
that  her  betrothed  should  vindicate  his  reputation  for  politeness,  so 
mercilessly  assailed  by  Henny,  I  accepted  his  offer,  and  we  set  off 
together. 

Under  other  circumstances  I  might  have  been  at  a  loss  what  to 
say  to  him,  but  as  it  was,  I  discoursed  of  my  cousin  Clemmy  with 
the  pleasing  certainty  that  I  shoidd  not  weary  my  hearer.  He 
was  really  fond  of  her,  and  informed  me  in  strict  confidence  that  he 
thought  she'd  be  "  as  pleasant  as  pleasant  to  get  on  with/'  when 
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once  slie  was  out  of  her  father^s  house.  "  Tou  see,  miss,  her  sisters 
are  always  on  the  worrit,  and  it  tries  the  temper  a  bit.  I  think 
they're  jealous  of  Clemmy  getting  married  afore  'em ! "  he  added, 
with  an  air  of  profundity,  and  looking  at  me  with  his  head  on 
one  side,  as  though  he  were  hazarding  some  very  daring  and  unex- 
pected conjecture. 

•*  Oh,  by-the-bye,  miss,"  he  said  suddenly,  after  a  rather  long  pause, 
"  do  you  know  a  person  by  the  name  of  Flower,  that  says  he  was 
once  groom  in  your  family  P  " 

This  unexpected  mention  of  the  fellow's  name  made  my  heart  sick. 
But  I  answered  that  I  did  know  such  a  man  who  had  been  groom  at 
Water-Eardley.     And  I  inquired  why  he  asked  the  question. 

He  answered  that  Flower  had  been  for  some  days  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood trying  to  obtain  a  situation,  and  that  he  had  applied  to 
Farmer  Hodgekinson  amongst  other  persons. 

"  Father  didn't  seem  to  see  taking  the  man  himself; — at  least 
mother  didn't  like  the  look  of  him,  and  father  thought  the  same 
when  mother  mentioned  it, — but  there's  a  person  of  our  acquaintance 
about  five-and-thirty  miles  from  here,  that  breeds  horses  for  the 
London  market,  and  we  thought  of  recommending  Flower  to  try 
with  him.     I  suppose  he  knows  his  business,  miss  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so." 

**  Why  —  0  Lord,  what  a  clumsy  blockhead  I  was  to  be  talking 

to  you  about You've  gone  quite  pale !    I  forgot  that  I  did 

hear  of  that  fellow  Flower  being  with  your  poor  father,  miss,  when 
— there,  I'm  only  making  it  worse !  I  do  ask  your  pardon ;  I  do 
indeed ! " 

"There  is  nothing  to  pardon.  I  am  sure  you  did  not  mean  to 
hurt  me.  I  am  not  sorry  that  you  mentioned  this  man,  since  I 
think  it  right  to  warn  you  on  no  account  to  recommend  him  as  an 
inmate  of  any  decent  family.  He  is  drunken,  insolent,  and  dishonest. 
He  understands  the  management  of  horses,  however,  and  if  he  were 
employed  solely  in  the  stables,  he  might  make  a  valuable  servant  for 
such  a  person  as  the  acquaintance  you  speak  of." 

"  Nay,  I  shan't  recommend  him  at  all,  if  he's  such  as  you  say, 
miss.  No  more  won't  mother  on  any  account.  And  father's  sure 
to  think  the  same  as  mother." 

I  changed  the  subject,  which  was  hateful  to  me ;  and  we  walked 
on  peaceably,  he  chatting  of  Clemmy,  and  I  listening,  until  we 
reached  the  end  of  Uncle  Cudberry's  domain,  and  he  would  have 
accompanied  me  further  had  I  not  forbidden  him  to  do  so.  I  pre- 
ferred to  stroll  along  with  no  other  companion  than  my  own  thoughts. 
I  knew  every  inch  of  the  ground.  It  was  a  pleasant  walk  in  the  fair 
sunny  afternoon,  through  a  leafy  lane  that  wound  along  between  the 
fields;  and  I  was  going  onward  peacefully  enough,  when  I  saw  the 
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figure  of  a  man  leaning  with  both  elbows  upon  a  gate  at  some 
distance  ahead  of  me. 

Now  in  this  fact  there  was  nothing  to  startle  me.  Yet  I  was 
startled.  I  even  stopped  for  a  moment^  quite  suddenly ;  and  I 
found  that  my  pulses  were  greatly  quickened,  and  that  I  was  breath- 
ing short.  How  absurd !  What  could  there  be  to  fear  P  Fear ! — 
no  ;  it  was  not  fear  that  I  felt.  I  was  within  call  of  more  than  one 
cottage.  There  were  husbandmen  working  in  the  fields  not  far  off. 
And  besides,  why  should  I  fear  a  peaceable  wayfarer  taking  an  after- 
noon stroU,  or  loitering  on  his  way  to  look  at  the  landscape  P 

The  man  was  dressed  like  a  gentleman.  He  stood  quite  still 
leaning  on  the  gate,  until,  as  I  supposed,  the  sound  of  my  approach- 
ing footstep  caught  his  ear.  Then  he  turned  his  head  and  looked 
at  me.  A  bearded  face,  with  hat  pulled  down  low  upon  the  brows. 
Nothing  to  alarm  one  in  all  that !  Yet  this  time  I  stopped  again, 
nearly  suffocated  by  the  beating  of  my  heart. 

"  Anne  !  Have  you  quite  forgotten  me  P  It  is  not  so  long  since 
we  met,"  said  the  stranger  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Good  heavens  !     Gervase  Lacer ! " 


Chapter   LIV. 

It  was  he  indeed.  And  it  was  doubtless  my  half-imconscious  recog- 
nition of  him  at  a  distance  which  had  so  startled  me.  I^ow  that 
I  saw  him  well,  I  perceived  that  he  was  greatly  changed.  The 
thick  beard  disguised  his  face  considerably.  He  was  pale, — of  a 
leaden,  unwholesome  hue, — and  his  eyes  were  sunken  and  restless. 
He  bore  himself  erect  stiU,  in  his  old  soldier  fashion,  but  his  head 
drooped  forward  a  good  deal.  I  might  have  passed  him  with  no 
more  than  that  vague,  half-unconscious  recognition  I  have  alluded 
to,  had  he  not  spoken.  The  voice  there  was  no  mistaking.  No 
change  in  that. 

"  What  brings  you  here  P  When  did  you  come  P"  I  asked,  blurt- 
ing out  the  question  in  my  surprise  and  agitation. 

"  You  don't  know  who  I  am ! "  he  answered,  looking  at  me  in 
a  strange  way,  and  putting  up  his  hand  to  his  lips; — ^a  gesture 
which,  by  the  way,  he  frequently  and  restlessly  repeated  during  our 
interview. 

In  an  instant  it  flashed  upon  me. 

*'  You  are  here  under  a  false  name  I  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  I  am  Mr.  Smith,'*  he  answered,  very  quietly,  and  still  looking 
at  me  in  that  strange  way.     "  How  did  you  guess  it  ?'* 

"I — I  do  not  know — ^I  cannot  telL     Some  word  of  description 
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dropped  by  my  grandfather  made  it  come  into  my  mind.  But — ^why  ? 
how  P     It  is  like  a  wild  dream  to  me  I  " 

"  You  asked  me  what  brought  me  here/'  he  said  (and  I  could 
see  now  that  he  too  was  greatly  moved,  and  that  his  hand  shook  as 
he  raised  it  to  twitch  nervously  at  his  mouth  and  beard).  "  Tou 
brought  me  here !  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  hope  of  seeing  you, 
Anne  Fumess,  I  would  have  let  the  place  bum  to  ashes  before  I 
would  have  set  eyes  on  it  again ! '' 

I  stood  silent,  with  a  heart  full  of  unutterable  things. 

**  And  now  I  am  here — after  all  that  has  come  and  gone, — ^you 
won't  say  a  word  to  me.     You  will  scarcely  look  at  me." 

I  remained  dumb,  not  because  I  would  not,  but  because  I  could 
not  speak.  Then  he  broke  out  incoherently,  in  his  old  impetuous 
way,  with  an  impetuosity  which  I  now  recognised  to  be  bom 
of  weakness,  not  strength,  and  growing  ever  more  excited  and 
nngovemed. 

He  had  lain  in  wait  for  me.  He  had  heard  that  I  was  to  be  at 
Woolling  that  afternoon.  He  had  vainly  cast  about  for  some  other 
mode  of  seeing  me,  had  feared  to  risk  writing  to  me,  and  so  had 
resolved  on  this  method.  He  had  gone  to  Mortlands  in  the  hope  of 
catching  sight  of  me.  His  visit  had  had  no  other  motive.  He  had 
not  feared  to  meet  Dr.  Hewson,  who  had  never  seen  him  in  the 
old  days,  and  would  not  suspect  that  Gervase  Lacer  and  Mr.  Smith, 
of  City  celebrity,  were  one  and  the  same  person.  For  the  rest,  he 
had  kept  out  of  sight  of  Horsingham  people  as  far  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  But  he  risked  being  recognised  at  any  moment,  and 
all  for  my  sake !  Did  I  not  see^ — ^would  I  not  believe  and  acknow- 
ledge— that  his  love  for  me  had  been  true  and  sincere P  "I  could 
not  stay  away,  Anne !  When  first  some  talk  of  forming  a  com- 
pany to  work  slate-quarries  here  came  to  my  ears,  the  idea  took 
possession  of  me  that  I  might,  in  that  way,  have  a  chance  of  seeing 
you  again.  Ko  human  being  guessed  what  made  me  so  keen  to 
come  here,''  he  said,  speaking  in  a  quiet  disjointed  way,  and  looking 
at  me— not  steadily,  but  with  short,  eager,  restless  glances. 

I  clasped  my  hands  together  sorrowfully.  "  I  wish  —  oh,  how  I 
wish  ! — that  you  had  not  come,'*  I  exclaimed. 

That  hurt  him  terribly.  I  was  sorry  for  him,  and  should  have 
been  yet  more  sorry  had  I  not  instinctively  been  aware  that  it  was 
his  vanity,  fully  as  much,  or  more,  than  his  feelings,  which  was 
wounded. 

"  You  are  as  hard-hearted  as  ever,''  he  exclaimed  angrily.  "  A 
mere  block  of  ice  I  I  wonder  I  don't  cease — ^have  not  long  ago 
ceased — ^to  care  for  so  unfeeling  a  woman !" 

I  made  no  retort,  no  defence  even.  I  was  sorry  for  him.  Then  in 
a  moment  his  mood  changed,  and  he  asked  my  pardon  even  with 
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tears  in  his  eyes.'  I  was  pained  by  the  whole  scene.  I  could  not 
properly  collect  my  thoughts,  and  I  felt  but  one  strong  impulse — to 
be  gone,  and  be  alone  for  a  litde  while.  But  he  so  implored  me 
to  remain  yet  an  instant,  and  yet  another  instant  when  that  was 
gone,  and  began  telling  me  in  so  earnest,  though  confused  a  way, 
of  all  the  vicissitudes  he  had  gone  through  since  we  had  parted,  that 
I  stood  irresolutely  listening  to  him. 

So  confused  was  his  story  that  much  of  it  was  unintelligible  to  me. 
It  was  long,  too,  and  vague,  and  rambling.  But  I  will  condense 
the  main  points  of  it,  which  I  was  able  to  seize  upon,  as  well  as 
I  can. 

Soon  after  he  had  left  Horsingham  his  father  had  died,  leaving 
the  bulk  of  his  money  to  Gervase's  step-mother.  Some  small  sum, 
however,  had  come  to  the  son,  and  with  this  he  had  speculated  in  a 
reckless  way.  He  (Gervase)  had  a  friend — an  old  schoolfellow,  I 
believe  he  said — who  was  a  rising  man  of  business  in  the  City,  a 
stock-broker.  From  this  man,  on  whom,  as  I  gathered,  he  had  once 
rather  loftily  looked  down,  he  had  received  advice  and  substantial 
kindness.  The  reckless  speculations  turned  out  luckily ;  the  stock- 
broking  friend  put  him  in  the  way  of  making  other  speculations  not 
reckless.  Gervase  quickly  became  initiated  into  the  arcana  of  such 
money-gambling.  He  was  superior  in  manner  to  most  of  his  new 
associates.  "A  gentleman,  you  know.  It  gives  me  smiie  advan- 
tages !  "  and  made  his  way  with  unexpected  rapidity.  He  quickly 
found  that  a  solid  basis  of  capital  was  little  needful,  if  at  all 
needfid,  for  success.  "  Dash,"  intelligence,  a  quick  eye  for  the 
signs  of  the  times — ^these  qualities,  he  declared,  together  with  bold- 
ness, had  been  the  secret  of  his  rise  in  the  world.  He  had  risen  he 
considered,  and  was  still  rising.  Such  a  career  was  not  unexampled. 
He  had  assumed  a  common  name  in  order  effectually  to  cut  himself 
adrift  from  the  past,  and  all  that  tied  him  to  it. 

Such  was  Gervase  Lacer's  story  in  the  chief  points  of  the  narra- 
tion. I  omit  the  strain  of  boastfulness  that  ran  through  it — a 
boastfulness  mingled  too  with  self-distrust,  and  something  like  shame. 
Nay,  perhaps  it  was  shame  trying  to  hide  herself,  which  had  assumed 
boastfulness  as  a  cloak. 

Then  he  broke  into  a  different  strain. 

He  protested  to  me  that  he  had  never  forgotten  me,  never  ceased 
for  one  day  to  think  of  me  and  feel  for  me  and  love  me  in  all  the 
terrible  sorrow  which  came  upon  us,  and  of  which  he  heard  in  a 
distant  and  indirect  manner.  He  said  that  when  the  first  gleam  of 
good  fortune  had  begun  to  shiAe  upon  him,  he  was  spurred  on  to 
pursue  it  eagerly  by  the  thought  of  me.  "  See,  Anne,"  he  said, 
"you  have  been  the  one  good  thing  in  my  life.  You  made  me 
believe  goodness  to  be  possible — ^I  had  got  to  doubt  it.     My  life  has 
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been  very  hard,  and  has  taught  me  hard  things.  Oh,  if  it  had  all 
gone  smoothly, — if  you  could  have  been  kinder  to  me,  and  given  me 

a  real  hope  to  go  upon, — ^how  different But  I  won't  look  back. 

It's  a  dreary  prospect.  Anne,  can't  you  throw  me  one  word  of 
encouragement  ?  I  know  you  don't  care  for  riches,  but  I  may  be 
rich  some  day.  I  will  be  rich  if  you  speak  the  word !  And  your 
mother — ^if  you  tell  her  how  I  have  struggled,  and  what  prospects 
I  have,  she  will  see,  she  will  recognise  that  I  am  true  in  this  at  least ! 
I  would  devote  myself  to  her.  There  is  nothing  I  wouldn't  do  to  win 
her  good  opinion.  I  have  acted  wrongly  on  many  points, — you  must 
remember  what  I  told  you  of  my  early  days ;  but  on  this,  as  true 
as  there's  a  heaven  above  us,  I  am  in  earnest !  Look,  Anne  !  look 
here,"  fumbling  with  an  imsteady,  impatient  hand  in  his  breast, 
"  see  how  I  have  treasured  this !  It  has  not  parted  from  me  night 
or  day  since  I  left  you.  It's  a  little  thing,  but  it  shows  how  constant 
my  feeling  has  been  ! " 

He  pulled  out  a  little  flat  leather  case,— more  like  a  miniature 
portfolio  than  a  pocket-book, — and  half  opening  it,  gave  me  a 
glimpse  of  a  folded  letter,  which  I  recognised  as  being  in  my  hand- 
writing. 

"  A  letter  of  mine !     Tou  must  restore  that  to  me ! "  I  cried 

hastily.     "  You  have  no  right  to  keep  it." 

"No  right!     No  right  to  keep  a  letter  addressed  to  myself! 

What  do  you  fear,  Anne  ?     There  is  no  word  in  this  letter  which 

you  need  be  ashamed  of!  " 

"Ashamed!"  I  echoed,  drawing  myself  up  and  looking  full  at 

him,  for  the  word  had  angered  me.     "  I  never  wrote  a  letter  in  my 

life  which  I  need  be  ashamed  of." 

"  Then— do  you  suspect  I  should  make  any  ill  use  of  your  letter  P 

Tou  cannot  suspect  that  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  do  not  think  you  would — I  hope— I  believe — ^you  would 

not.     But  if  I  did  suspect  you,  my  suspicion  would  not  be  altogether 

so  groundless  as  you  seem  to  assume." 

He  changed  colour,  and  recoiled  a  step.    "  What  do  you  mean  P  " 

he  asked  almost  roughly. 

"Tou  have  been  at  least  imprudent,  and   have  spoken   as  you 

should  not.     I  have  reason  to  know  it,"  said  I,  thinking  for  the 

moment  of  Flower  and  his  insolent  sneers  to  my  mother.     "  But  I 

do  not  wish  to  recriminate  or  to  accuse  you.     Pray — ^I  ask  it  as  a 

favour — ^restore  me  my  letter.     Is  it  the  only  one  of  mine  in  your 

possession  P    So  far  as  I  remember,  I  only  wrote  to  you  twice  in 

my  life." 

"Only  twice,  Anne.    And  this  is  the  only  scrap  of  your  dear 

handwriting  that  I  possess.    How  can  you  ask  me  to  part  with 

itP" 
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This  time  his  tone  was  soft  and  sad^  and  he  looked  at  me  as  thongh 
hesitating  whether  to  comply  or  not. 

"  And  the  other  note,"  I  said,  struck  by  a  sudden  idej^  "  what 
became  of  it  P  " 

"  I  can't  tell.    Lost,  or  perhaps  stolen  from  me." 

"  Stolen  P    Who  should  steal  so  worthless  a  thing  P  " 

"  How  can  I  say  P  I  am  a  careless  feUow.  When  I  left  tiiis 
place,  I  left  many  papers  behind  me." 

"  Could  Flower,  our  groom,  ever  have  had  access  to  them  P  " 

"  It  is  possible.  He  came  about  my  place  more  than  once.  Bat 
why  do  you  ask P" 

"  No  matter.    Will  you  give  me  back  that  letter  P    Will  you,  at 
least,  let  me  look  at  it  P" 
,  He  half  advanced  his  hand,  and  then  paused  and  withdrew  it. 

"  If  you  will  say  one  kind  word  to  me,  Anne, — ^if  you  will  tell 
me  that  you  do  not  hate  me  outright." 

"  Indeed  I  do  not  hate  you !  But  you  have  acted  so  wrongly. 
I  cannot  help  saying  so.  Why  did  you  leave  Horsingham  clan- 
destinely P  Why,  when  things  began  to  go  better  with  you,  did 
you  not  strive  to  repay  the  money  you  owed  here  P  You  have 
been  so  ill-spoken  of  in  consequence !  And — ^the  worst  is — ^not 
imjustly." 

"  Do  you  care  for  it  P  "  he  asked  with  sudden  eagerness.  **  Does 
*it  matter  in  the  least  to  you  P  If  I  thought  so — if  I  had  the  least 
hope  of  it — ^I  mil  pay  what  debts  I  have  here,  of  course.  I  always 
intended  to  do  so.  But  they  are  leeches,  these  Horsingham  people. 
They  suck  the  very  blood  of  you !  Extortionate,  greedy, — ^why,  if 
they  got  one-fifth  of  their  charges  they  would  be  well  paid  I  How- 
ever— ^if  you  will  say  a  kind  word  to  me,  Anne,  I  will  do  anything!" 

He  stretched  his  hand  out  to  take  mine,  with  such  vehemence 
that  I  recoiled  startled  for  the  instant. 

"  No !  I  cannot  imderstand  such  conditions.  If  you  are  not 
willing  to  do  right  for  its  own  sake,  is  it  possible  that  I  should  ask 
you  to  do  it  for  mine  P  " 

"  You  are  so  proud — so  icy  !  You  refuse  even  to  give  me  your 
hand  I " 

In  truth  I  could  not  give  it  to  him.  The  feeling  he  still  professed 
for  me  rendered  that  impossible.  I  felt  that  he  would  not  accept  it 
as  a  mere  act  of  forgiveness, — a  mere  sjrmbol  of  farewell  without 
rancour  on  my  part.  At  the  same  time  I  had  real  compassion  for 
him  in  my  heart.  Involuntarily  I  compared  the  blessedness  of  my 
lot  in  being  Donald's  promised  wife,  with  this  man's  loneliness  and 
discontent.     He  was  xmhappy.     That  I  could  not  doubt. 

"  I  would  earnestly  advise  you  to  leave  this  place,"  said  I.  "  The 
more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  wonder  that  you  should  have  risked 
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coming  here  under  a  feigned  name.  Tou  have  made  many  enemies 
in  Horsingham." 

"I  know  it/'  he  answered  bitterly.  "But  the  feeling  which 
brought  me  here  was  stronger  than  prudence,  although  you  seem 
imable  to  understand  that ! "  Then  he  added,  in  a  different  tone, 
•*Tou  can  betray  me  if  you  choose.  I  dare  say  some  of  your 
Tirtuous  Mends  would  advise  you  to  do  so." 

"Betray  you!'' 

"  Yes ;  it  is  always  your  superexceUent  people  who  hate  to  give 
a  poor  devil  a  chance.  And  *of  course  it's  your  duty  to  expose  an 
impostor ! '" 

He  looked  at  me  curiously  as  he  said  this,  almost  as  though  asking 
a  question. 

"  If  it  were  clear  to  me  that  such  was  my  duty,  I  should  try  to  do 
it,"  I  answered,  with  as  much  firmness  as  I  could  muster. 

'*  Do  as  you  will,  Anne ;  I  have  trusted  you." 

Had  he  tried  to  extort  any  promise  of  secrecy  from  me,  I  should 
have  refused  to  give  it.  But  his  last  words  constituted  a  powerful 
appeal  to  my  nature. 

"  Tou  know  that  I  shall  not  betray  you,"  I  exclaimed  impulsively. 

"  Tou  have  said  it,  Anne." 

"  I  have  said  it ; — ^if  that  were  needful." 

"  There  is  no  one  like  you  in  all  the  world  I  And  yet, — ^and 
yet  just  now  you  refused  to  give  me  your  hand ! " 

"  If  it  will  give  you  any  comfort  to  know  that  I  part  from  you 
without  ill-will — ^that  for  the  sake  of  old  times  I  wish  you  well, 
and  desire  that  you  may  use  your  present  opportunities  for  your  real 
and  lasting  good,  I  can  say  that  much  sincerely." 

"Nothing  more?" 

I  looked  at  him,  and  slowly  shook  my  head. 

"Anne" — (bringing  out  the  words  with  a  kind  of  desperation, 
and  pressing  his  hands  strongly  together  as  he  spoke) — "  will  you 
give  me  a  hope — I  don't  care  how  distant — ^that  you  could  ever 
bring  yourself  to  marry  me  ?" 

"Oh!— never!" 

"  Anne, — ^think  once  more  !  No  one  can  love  you  as  I  love  you. 
Whatever  I  may  be,  or  however  unworthy  of  you,  I  am  sure  of  that 
It  wotdd  be  the  saving  of  me.  I  should  never  have  gone  so  far 
wrong  if  I  had  had  the  hope  of  winning  you  long  ago.  But  when 
I  left  Water-Eardley  I  was  desperate, — I  cared  for  nothing, — I 
waa  ready  to  Well,  I  won't  think  of   that  again.     I  will 

look  forward.  I  will  try.  I  will  be  a  changed  man.  Only  give 
me — ^not  a  promise  I  I  don't  ask  for  a  promise — ^but  a  ray  of 
hope." 

He  caught  my  cloak  and  detained  me  as  I  was  moving  away. 
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"  Never !  It  is  impossible.  Let  me  go';  you  distress  me  beyond 
measure." 

"  Anne,  is  that  your  last  word  P" 

"  My  last  word,  now  and  always.  This  is  madness.  Let  me  go,  I 
insist ! " 

"  One  question  !  Are  you  engaged  ?  Only  the  other  day  I  heard 
that  that  Ayrlie  was  at  your  grandfather's,  curse  him!  I  hoped 
he  had  been  gone  long  ago ; — ^to  India  or  to  the  devil ! " 

"  I  shall  answer  nothing  more.  If  you  dare  to  detain  me  another 
moment  I  shall  call  to  those  labourers,  and  you  will  repent  having 
driven  me  to  do  that." 

He  released  me,  but  stood  directly  in  my  pathway  with  folded 
'  arms,  looking  at  me  in  so  wild  and  savage  a  manner  that  I  was 
really  alarmed,  though  indignation  made  me  preserve  an  unflinching 
front. 

"  Well,"  said  Gervase  at  length,  in  a  low  threatening  tone,  "  since 
you  refuse  to  answer,  I  know  what  to  believe.  Tour  letter  ?  No ! 
You  shall  never  have  your  letter !  And  as  to  him, — let  him  keep  out 
of  my  way  if  he  can.     Whatever  happens,  it  is  all  on  your  head  ! " 

I  brushed  resolutely  past  him  without  another  word,  and  pushed 
on  down  the  lane  at  a  steady,  rapid  pace,  not  once  looking  behind 
me  until  I  came  to  a  turn  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  Then 
I  stopped  and  cautiously  glanced  round.  The  lane  was  quite 
deserted — ^no  human  being  in  sight.  I  had  passed  the  pathway 
that  led  to  Dodd's  house.  And,  indeed,  I  had  resolved  that  I  would 
not  go  there.  I  could  not  at  that  moment  have  endured  Alice's 
sharp  eyes  and  voluble  tongue.  I  was  panting  and  trembling 
like  a  haunted  creature — albeit  not  with  fear,  or  not  all  with  fear. 
I  sat  down  on  a  green  knoll,  beneath  a  hedgerow  tree,  and  buried 
my  throbbing  head  in  my  hands. 
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Saint  Simon  and  Saint- Simonism,  By  Abthub  John  Booth,  M.A.  Longmans. 
"We  hope  to  have  an  opportxinity  of  discussing  more  fully  this  *  Chapter  in  the 
History  of  Socialism  in  France.*  Here  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  subject  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  all  ways  that  the  history  of  modem  movements 
contains.  Apart  from  the  question  of  the  substantial  merit  of  St.  Simon's 
ideas,  or  from  the  episodical  controversy  as  to  M.  Comte's  debt  to  him  and 
them,  the  story  is  dramatically  most  striking,  alike  for  the  singularity  of  its 
incidents  and  the  ti-uly  remarkable  character  of  the  men  who  took  part  in  them. 
In  these  respects  Saint-Simonism  is  undoubtedly  the  most  extraordinary  move- 
ment since  Methodism.  Mr.  Booth  is  a  cool  and  judicious  writer,  and  has  the 
merit  of  telling  his  tale  with  a  proper  succinctness  and  brevity. 

Life  and  Times  of  Henry y  Lord  Brougham*  Vol.  ii.  Blackwood. 
The  first  volume  of  Lord  Brougham's  memoirs  of  himself  brought  the  record 
down  to  1807.  The  present  volume  opens  with  the  long  contest  which  extended 
from  1808  to  1812  for  the  repeal  of  the] famous  Orders  in  Council,  his  successful 
exertions  in  which  Lord  Brougham  declares  that  he  looks  back  upon  with 
as  much  pride  as  upon  any  of  his  other  achievements.  The  bulk  of  the  volume, 
however,  is  made  up  of  Lord  Brougham's  narrative  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
gross  and  ignoble  quarrel  between  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  ending 
in  the  fiimous  Bill  against  Queen  Caroline.  The  prominent  part  which  he 
took  in  these  vHe  transactions,  transactions  in  which  our  disgust  equally 
divides  itself  between  the  odious  prince  and  the  odious  princess,  gives  peculiar 
authority  to  what  Lord  Brougham  has  to  say.  One  strange  inaccuracy,  how- 
over,  has  already  been  detected,  for  a  letter  is  quoted  (p.  155)  as  having  been 
written  by  George  m.  to  his  eldest  son,  which  was  really  written,  and  has 
long  been  known  as  so  written,  by  George  II.  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  volume  closes  with  the  death  of  Canning  (1827),  the  collapse  of  the  interim 
ministry  of  Lord  Goderich,  and  the  accession  of  Wellington  and  Peel  on 
principles  which  they  were  very  speedily  forced  to  throw  over. 

The  Life  and  Times  of   Oliver  Goldsmith,    By  John  Foestee,    Two  Vols. 

Chapman  and  Hall. 
This  is  the  fifth  edition  of  one  of  the  most  excellent  pieces  of  biography  in  our 
literature.  Boswell's  famous  book  has  made  Goldsmith's  circle  as  familiar  to 
every  reader,  as  if  the  reader  had  himself  been  a  member  of  it ;  but  one  of  the 
most  displeasing  traits  in  Boswell  is  his  disparagement  of  Goldsmith,  who 
after  Burke  and  Johnson  was  unquestionably  the  most  permanently  interesting 
man  of  that  memorable  group.  This  ii^'ustice  Mr.  Forster  amply  repairs  in  a 
life,  full  of  knowledge  of  men  and  the  time,  composed  in  a  fine  congenial  spirit, 
and  free  from  biographic  disproportion  and  exaggerations.  The  popularity  of 
the  book  is  a  satisfactory  sign  that  the  labour  and  mental  quality  that  produced 
it  have  been  justly  appreciated. 
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At  Last:   a  Christmas  in  the   West  Indies,    By  Chables  KnraSLEY.     "Wifli 

Uliistrations.  Two  Vols.  Macmillan. 
Everybody,  we  suppose/^likes  Mr.  Kingsley  a  great  deal  better  as  a  naturalist 
and  descriptive  writer  than  either  as  politician  or  historian.  The  naturalist  is 
undoubtedly  bom,  like  the  poet,  and  not  made;  and  Mr.  Kingsley  has 
all  the  proper  gifts — sympathy  with  nature,  curiosity,  and  intelligenoe 
aptly  receptive  of  external  impressions,  content  with  observation  and  not  too 
eager  to  generalise,  and  he  has  a  singular  power  of  reproducing  what  he  sees, 
for  the  benefit  of  men  with  less  acute  vision,  in  language  that,  if  oocaaionally 
overstrained  and  too  profusely  overspread  with  an  irrelevant  thankfulness  to 
Gk)d,  is  remarkably  clear  and  effective.  He  spent  three  winter  months  in 
visiting  Trinidad  and  other  points  in  the  West  Indies,  and  he  has  described  aXl 
he  saw — ^men,  women,  trees,  flowers,  stones,  insects,  waters,  and  landscapes — in 
a  couple  of  particularly  pleasant  volumes. 

The  Defence  of  Paris.    By  T.  G.  Bowles.    With  Illustrations.    Sampson  Low, 

Son,  and  Marston. 
Me.  Bowles  was  correspondent  of  the  Momivg  Post  during  the  siege  of  Paris, 
and  his  letters,  if  without  the  sprightliness  of  one  at  any  rate  of  his  brother 
correspondents,  were  among  the  most  graphic  of  the  time.  The  letters  are 
adorned  with  some  drawings  of  various  characters  of  the  siege,  that  give  them 
additional  interest.  The  writer,  like  the  Parisians,  lays  blame  on  Trochu  for 
failing  to  achieve  the  impossible. 

Julian  Fane,  A  Memoir.  By  Eobebt  Lytton.  Murray. 
A  SKETCH  of  the  character  and  life  of  an  accomplished  man  who  seems  to  have 
made  on  all  who  knew  him  a  singular  impression  of  grace  and  sympathy.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  to  execute  a  silhouette  of  a  character  which  is 
not  marked  in  strong  and  deep  lines ;  but  in  the  present  memoir  the  reader  has 
a  successful  attempt  to  reproduce  a  personality  of  this  incommunicable  delicacy 
and  attraction.  Mr.  Fane  is  known  to  the  literary  world  as  Mr.  Lytton's  colla- 
horateur  in  the  composition  of  the  poem  of  Tannhauser,  and  as  an  occasional 
writer  in  the  Eeviews. 

The  Martyrs  and  Apologists.  By  E.  de  Pbessense.  Translated  by  Aitnie 
Haewood.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
The  English  version  of  the  first  portion  of  Dr.  Pressens§*s  work  on  the  Early 
History  of  Christianity,  and  the  long  conflict  of  the  new  monotheistic  creed 
with  the  old  paganism.  The  present  volume  is  divided  into  three  sections. 
The  first  treats  the  proselytising  missions  of  the  Church,  and  the  persecutions 
it  had  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  the  empire,  down  to  the  time  when  these  per- 
secutions came  to  an  end  at  the  conversion  of  Constantino.  The  second  section 
describes  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  during  the  same  period,  in  the  East  and 
the  West.  The  third  is  devoted  to  an  account,  first  of  the  nature  of  the  attack 
made  upon  the  new  creed,  and  next,  of  the  apology  with  which  the  champions 
of  the  new  creed  encountered  these;  the  apology  of  Justin,  of  Clement,  of 
Origen,  and  Hippolytus,  of  Tertullian,  and  of  Amobius.  M.  de  Pressens^  claims 
to  have  derived  his  statements  uniformly  from  original  sources. 
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Sang-Tide,  and  Other  Poems.    By  Philip  Bouske  Mabston.    Ellis  and  Green, 

Covent  Garden. 
Amid  the  torrent  of  yersified  stuff  whicli  pours  mercilessly  from  the  press,  this 
little  Yolume  is  exceptionally  worth  notice.  Its  music  is  all  in  a  minor  key, 
and  the  poet  belongs  to  that  half  sensuous,  half  mystic  school,  of  which  Mr.  D. 
G.  Bossetti  is  the  chief.  Those  who  find  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  the  poems 
of  the  chief,  will  not  be  disappointed  of  some  pleasure  in  the  yerse  of  a  follower 
who  has  both  technical  skill  and  sincerity  of  feeling. 

Cracro/V$  Comol  Diagram.  Effingham  Wilson.  2«. 
A  DIAGRAM  of  remarkable  ingenuity  and  simplicity  of  construction,  represent- 
ing in  an  effective,  intelligible,  and  comprehensiye  way,  the  highest  and  lowest 
prices  of  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consols  in  each  year  from  1789  to  1870.  A  useful 
calendar  at  the  foot  of  the  chart  marks  the  most  important  public  event  in  each 
year.  A  third  device  notes  the  growth  and  decline  of  the  funded  debt  during 
this  period  of  eighty-one  years.  The  whole  is  easily  and  instantly  intelligible, 
and  is  a  most  excellent  bit  of  workmanship. 

The  Nile  vrithout  a  Dragoman.    By  Feedeeic  Eden.    H.  S.  King. 
An  account  of  a  winter  on  the  Nile,  pleasantly  passed,  without  the  ordinary 
expense  of  the  dragoman.    The  writer  gives  plenty  of  details  both  of  what  his 
party  did  and  of  the  money  it  cost,  and  his  book  will  be  useful  for  a  traveller, 
while  it  is  extremely  readable  for  a  person  who  stays  at  home. 

The  Modes  of  Origin  of  Lowest  Organisms.    By  H.  Chablton  Bastian,  M.D. 

Macmillan. 
An  essay  preliminary  to  the  larger  work  promised  by  the  same  writer  upon 
the  mode  of  origin  of  living  matter.  It  contains  a  discussion  of  the  experiments 
of  M.  Pasteur,  the  chief  advocate  of  the  theory  of  vital  fermentation,  with  a 
view  to  the  defence  of  the  theory  of  fermentation  as  a  physical  or  chemical 
process.  It  gives  some  account  also  of  the  experiments  which  have  led  Dr. 
Bastian  to  maintain  the  possibility  of  evolving  the  lowest  organisms  de  novo, 
and  that  **  specks  of  living  matter  may  be  bom  in  suitable  fluids,  just  as  specks 
of  crystalline  matter  may  arise  in  other  fluids." 

The  Experiences  of  a  Planter  in  the  Jungles  of  Mysore.    By  EOBEBT  H.  Elliott, 

Two  Vols.  Chapman  and  Hall. 
It  will  be  unfortunate  if  certain  strong  language  directed  by  Mr.  EUiott  against 
our  system  of  Indian  government  and  some  of  its  administrators  (and  whether 
it  is  at  all  too  strong  or  not  for  the  facts  we  do  not  now  pretend  to  judge) 
should  have  the  effect  of  repelling  attention  from  a  book  that  is  full  of  useful 
information.  The  writer  enjoyed  the  unusual  advantages  of  a  position  which 
caused  him  to  live  among  the  natives  for  a  long  period  as  a  neighbour,  and 
this  gives  unusual  weight  to  one  of  the  most  important  distinctions  of  his  book, 
namely,  the  very  much  higher  character  than  is  usual  which  he  gives  to  the 
Hindoos.  The  second  volume  contains  a  practical  accoimt  of  Coffee-planting, 
Cinchona  and  Cardamom-planting,  and  the  production  of  Tea,  Cotton,  Silk, 
and  Sandal-wood.  There  are  also  instructive  chapters  on  Native  Agriculture, 
Oolomsation,  and  the  advantages  of  learning  native  languages  by  ear. 
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Emanuel  Hospital,  Weatminster^  and  the  Corporation  of  London,    By  Sheidoh 

Amos,  M.A.  Spottiswoode. 
A  YEBY  brief  and  clear  statement  of  the  important  issue  raised  by  the  protest 
of  the  Corporation  of  London  against  the  scheme  of  the  Endowed  School 
Commissioners  for  increasing  the  utility  of  Emanuel  Hospital.  The  decision 
in  this  particular  case  stands  for  so  much  besides  itself,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  people  who  discuss  the  matter,  in  Parliament  or  out,  will  take  more  pains 
than  usual  to  master  the  principles  that  ought  to  determine  it. 
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THE  FALL  OF  THE  COMMUNE. 

During  the  massacres  whieli  followed  the  entrance  of  the  Versailles 
troops  into  Paris,  a  friend  of  my  own  was  the  eye-witness  of  the 
following  scene: — A  woman,  speechless  and  bleeding,  was  being 
dragged  through  the  streets  to  be  shot  as  a  pitroleme ;  a  furious  mob 
were  assailing  her  with  imprecations  and  blows.  She  was  on  the 
point  of  being  shot  by  the  troops,  when  a  bystander  stepped  forward 
to  proclaim  her  innocence.  The  fury  of  the  mob  was  at  once  turned 
upon  him,  and  both  he  and  the  woman  were  in  imminent  danger 
of  their  lives.  At  length,  almost  by  chance,  it  was  recognised  that 
the  woman  was  the  cook  of  a  neighbour's  family,  who  had  crossed 
the  street  to  buy  a  bottle  of  salad  oil. 

One  who  attempts  to  discuss  the  recent  events  in  Paris  does  so  to 
an  audience  almost  as  little  prepared  to  listen  as  those  who  were  on 
the  point  of  murdering  this  woman.  An  attempt  to  prove  that 
certain  crimes  were  not  committed  at  all  is  regarded  as  the  same 
thing  as  the  justification  of  them.  No  one  who  has  not  himself 
sought  to  trace  out  the  evidence  for  any  particidar  act  in  these 
events  can  conceive  the  cloud  of  false  witness  in  which  the  whole 
is  involved.  During  the  early  days  of  the  Commune  I  tried  to 
explain  what  appeared  to  me,  after  investigation,  to  be  the  true 
character  of  this  movement.  I  was  not,  as  has  been  assumed  or 
insinuated,  the  unhesitating  apologist  of  its  acts.  Believing  as  I 
do  Communism  in  all  its  forms  to  be  a  dangerous  dream,  I  unhesi- 
tatingly condemned  all  that  was  Communistic  in  the  movement. 
Repudiating  as  I  do  every  attempt  to  settle  social  problems  by  violent 
means,  I  distinctly  condemned  its  acts  of  violence.  But  I  saw  that, 
in  spite  of  this,  a  great  and  fruitful  purpose  was  in  it.  I  justified 
it  as  a  defence  of  the  legally-established  Bepublic  of  France  against 
a  conspiracy  of  deputies,  I  insisted  that  its  administration  had  been 
marked  by  striking  success;   and,  on  the  whole,   by  few   crimes. 
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During  the  delirium  whicli  accompanied  its  extinction  in  blood,  I 
expressed  no  hasty  opinion.  The  facts  were  involved  in  such  a 
chaos  that  no  serious  writer,  speaking  under  his  own  name  and 
looking  to  more  than  the  opinion  of  to-day,  could  consistently  stake 
his  character  upon  any  complete  view  of  the  circumstances.  There 
is  no  man  living  who,  from  every  principle  that  he  has  professed 
and  from  every  accidental  interest  of  life,  could  feel  more  appalled 
than  I  at  such  an  act  as  the  deliberate  burning  of  Paris.  Of  aU 
men  we,  who  look  on  the  living  as  but  trustees  for  the  coming  gene- 
rations of  the  labours  of  the  dead,  are  those  who  feel  most  deeply 
any  wanton  destruction  of  the  common  inheritance  of  mankind. 
I  need  not  add  that  the  murder  of  unarmed  prisoners  would  not 
meet  from  me  with  one  word  of  palliation.  It  was  necessary,  before 
speaking  of  events  so  tremendous  and  so  wildly  misrepresented,  to 
satisfy  one's  self  by  a  patient  and  personal  investigation  of  what  has 
actually  tak^i  place.  This  I  have  now  done.  I  have  examined 
many  men,  both  English  and  French,  who  were  present  and  eye- 
witnesses of  the  scenes  which  marked  the  fall  of  the  Commune ;  I 
have  critically  studied,  I  believe,  the  whole  of  the  journals  which 
appeared  in  Paris  during  those  weeks ;  and  I  have  most  carefully 
compared  the  statements  of  those  who  were  the  earliest  to  enter  the 
•city. 

No  one  who  has  not  examined  into  it  for  himself  can  conceive  the 
^lirium  into  which  the  human  mind  may  be  thrown  by  events  such 
as  these,  or  the  degree  to  which  misstatement  can  be  carried  by 
crowds  of  infuriated  writers  and  speakers  repeating  with  variations 
what  can  be  ultimately  proved  to  be  a  deliberate  invention. 
Historians  have  firequently  shown  us  how  in  times  of  public  excite- 
ment the  wildest  and  most  meaningless  belief  is  propagated  under 
-the  combined  influence  of  terror  and  hatred.  Given  a  state  of  society 
in  which  two  orders,  two  races,  two  parties,  find  themselves  brought 
face  to  face  with  mutual  loathing  and  fear,  and  we  have  that  pheno- 
menon which  has  puzzled  after  generations — when  wholesalexjruelties 
are  perpetrated  by  entire  populations  under  what  has  been  eventrially 
proved  to  be  a  childish  invention.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was 
quite  a  common  thing  for  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  Jews  to  be 
preached  as  a  duty  towards  God,  and  carried  out  with  imrelenting 
ferocity,  under  the  idea  that  the  accursed  race  had  crucified  a 
Christian  baby.  Under  the  Roman  Emperors,  the  calmest  statesmen 
and  the  most  philosophic  historians  saw  and  approved  the  extirpation 
of  Christian  sects  by  endless  barbarities,  under  the  idea  that  they 
were  the  enemies  of  political  society,  who  met  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  horrible  rites.  In  our  own  days  we  have  seen  how,  in 
questions  of  race,  the  wildest  stories  of  mutilation  and  bloodshed,  said 
to  have  been  committed  by  native  Hindoos  and  by  African  slaves, 
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have  been  passionately  believed  by  the  white  races  on  the  spot ;  and 
how  years  have  scarcely  sufficed  to  dissipate  what  we  now  know  to  be 
an  invention.  Where  social  or  race  hatreds  are  so  deep,  an3rthing  is 
believed  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  and  the  human  intellect 
becomes  the  prey  of  extravagances  which  are  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  actual  mania. 

Let  any  one  read  for  himself,  as  I  have  done,  and  compare  one  with 
the  other  the  newspapers  published  in  Paris  during  the  week  which 
followed  the  entry  of  the  Versailles  troops.  He  will  find  there 
statements  about  the  same  matter  repeated  with  every  circumstantial 
detail,  and  with  a  curious  appearance  of  accuracy,  day  after  day,  in 
fifty  contradictory  ways.  He  will  find  every  leading  member  of  the 
Commune  captured  or  killed  under  fresh  circumstances  every  morn- 
ing. And  these  tales  are  repeated  ofbenest  about  men  like  Oluseret, 
Pyat,  and  others,  whom  we  now  know  never  to  have  been  captured  at 
alL  They  were  all  sheer  forgeries.  Circumstantial  accounts  of  the 
destruction  of  various  public  biddings  of  Paris  are  repeated  day  by 
day — are  written,  printed,  published,  and  read  by  men  who  were 
standing  within  half  a  mile  of  the  uninjured  building.  Half  the 
newspapers  in  Paris  on  Saturday,  the  27th  of  May,  when  almost  the 
whole  city  was  in  possession  of  the  troops,  repeat  that  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  and  the  Theatre  of  the  ChAtelet  (to 
mention  these  instances  only)  are  reduced  to  ruin.  It  is  known  to 
every  one  now  that  they  are  imtouched.  In  a  word,  no  one  reading 
the  French  newspapers  of  that  time  with  the  light  of  our  present 
knowledge,  can  fail  to  see  that  they  are  filled  from  beginning  to  end 
with  unadulterated  fiction.  It  is  not  news  which  they  give  us,  but 
wilftd  lying. 

There  is  a  feature  about  the  Paris  press  which  is  not  sufficiently 
known  in  this  country.  A  porti6n  of  it,  and  that  by  far  the  most 
widely  read,  is  made  up  of  paragraphs  which,  professing  to  be  state- 
ments of  fact,  are  nothing  but  idle  invention.  We  are  apt  to 
imagine,  when  we  see  in  a  newspaper  a  statement  of  this  or  that 
having  happened  in  some  part  of  the  city,  that,  if  not  quite  correct  in 
its  details,  there  is  some  foundation  for  what  is  alleged.  The  con- 
trary, however,  is  the  case  with  the  Paris  press ;  and 'with  many  of 
the  best  known  Paris  newspapers  the  staff  of  so-called  reporters  are 
simply  romancists,  who,  sitting  at  their  desks,  evolve  these  state- 
ments from  their  own  inner  consciousness.  When  we  read,  for 
instance,  how  Delescluze  was  taken  at  Villers-le-Bel  disguised  as  a 
beggar,  and  attempting  to  escape,  and  what  he  said,  and  how  he  looked 
when  he  was  captured  (the  said  Delescluze  lying  all  the  while  dead 
upon  a  barricade  in  Paris) ;  when  we  read  at  least  in  ten  different 
versions,  all  of  them  contradictory,  how  Courbet  the  painter  fought 
for  his  life  and  was  killed  by  the  troops  (the  said  Courbet  being  for 
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weeks  after  this  in  his  own  house) — we  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  is 
a  mere  mistake  of  person,  place,  or  circimistance,  but  simply  that  the 
story  from  beginning  to  end  is  due  to  the  brain  of  some  petty  follower 
of  Eugene  Sue.  Circxmistantial  accounts  of  how  the  petroleum  was 
spread  upon  rags,  and  curtains,  and  carpets ;  how  the  Archbishop 
looked  when  he  was  shot,  and  what  he  said ;  fac  similes  of  orders  for 
the  burning  of  certain  quarters  or  particular  buildings  ;  procla- 
mations, documents,  and  statements  said  to  have  been  found  (where, 
we  are  not  told)  by  a  soldier  (name  not  given)  on  the  person  of  a  dead 
member  of  the  Commune  (not  further  particularised) — we  must  re- 
member that  these  are  all  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  a  few  practised 
pens  working  at  a  desk.  A  large  portion  of  the  Boulevard  jour- 
nalism is  devoted  to  simple  forgeries.  A  case  in  point  is  the  long 
letter  of  M.  Thiers  to  the  Pope,  now  officially  asserted  to  be  a 
fabrication.  Another  is  a  letter  pretending  to  be  written  by  Dr. 
Karl  Marx.  This  is  now  known  to  be  a  forgery.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  various  proclamations  and  addresses  of  the  Internationale^ 
letters  and  orders  of  leading  Communists,  and  professed  statements 
of  theirs.  Forgeries  all — ^wilful  idle  lies,  which  goaded  the  fury  of 
the  public,  and  earned  for  the  writer  a  few  francs. 

Let  us  take  a  single  instance  of  this  work.  In  the  history  of  these 
events  there  is  none  more  completely  worked  out  than  the  story  of 
the  disguised  firemen  pumping  petroleum  on  the  burning  buildings. 
If  we  are  to  believe  anything  at  all,  it  appears  certain  that  scores 
and  scores  of  men  were  shot  for  this  supposed  offence.  The  news- 
papers are  full  of  circumstantial  details,  how  at  a  particidar  street,  at 
a  particular  building,  some  ten  or  twenty  men  were  found  thus 
adding  to  the  flames.  It  is  quite  certain  that  men  were  put  to  death 
on  this  ground.  Now  if  any  one  will  look  at  this  story  with  a 
moment's  calmness,  he  will  see  that  a  more  outrageous  absurdity  was 
hardly  ever  suggested  to  a  people  mad  with  panic.  From  a  mere 
mechanical  point  of  view  it  is  ridiculous,  and  a  moment's  thought 
might  convince  any  one  that  men,  whose  object  it  was  to  spread  fire 
through  a  city  as  widely  as  possible,  would  occupy  themselves  with 
setting  fire  to  untouched  buildings,  and  not  with  pouring  petroleum 
upon  buildings  which  were  already  in  full  blaze.  If  or,  indeed,  is  the 
story  now  believed  by  any  rational  person  who  has  had  any  oppor- 
tunity of  inquiring  into  the  facts ;  and  this  grotesque  invention  will 
take  the  place  of  the  Christian  baby  who  was  believed  to  have  been 
crucified  by  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Again,  if  there  is  one 
feature  of  the  scene  which  is  more  widely  believed  in  than  another,  it 
is  that  women  spread  themselves  through  the  city  in  organised  bands 
for  the  purpose  of  burning  down  private  houses  with  bottles  of 
petroleum.  The  idea  having  been  once  started  by  some  ingenious 
brain,  was  worked  out  with  every  variety  of  suggestion.    Young 
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children,  we  were  told,  were  the  favourite  agents.  The  women 
carried  about  the  petroleum  in  their  chignons  ;  demure  market- 
women  were  found  with  their  baskets  just  emptied  of  explosive 
material.  Certain  it  is  that,  in  the  panic  of  the  moment,  the  Parisians 
sedulously  covered  up  the  air-holes  of  their  vaults,  down  which  these 
demons  were  believed  to  be  pouring  inflammable  oil.  Men  who  have 
passed  that  week  in  Paris,  Englishmen,  perfectly  well  known,  of  the 
highest  intelligence  and  honour,  have  assured  me  that  the  whole  idea 
was  a  wild  absurdity,  that  not  a  single  authentic  case  was  established, 
and  that  the  pretended  mode  of  setting  fire  to  houses  is  a  simple 
impossibility.  The  hundreds  of  wretched  creatures  who,  in  the 
madness  of  the  hour  were  torn  to  pieces,  or  shot  without  the  chance 
of  explanation,  were  victims,  like  the  woman  of  the  anecdote  just 
mentioned,  of  the  mere  madness  of  the  moment ;  and  the  people  of 
Paris  gave  themselves  over  to  that  same  delirium  which  we  read 
befell  the  Athenians  after  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  or  the 
Romans  when  they  believed  the  Christians  h£ui  burned  RomCj/ 

Yet  this  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  these  were  the 
sources  from  which  all  our  information  has  hitherto  been  derived. 
The  correspondents  of  English  newspapers,  many  of  them  men  of  the 
highest  acumen,  courage,  and  good  faith,  were  themselves  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  the  Parisian  press,  which  may  be  described 
not  so  much  as  mendacious  in  relating  facts,  as  busy  solely  in  inventing 
paragraphs.  The  English  reporters  could  but  tell  us  what  was  the 
belief  of  the  men  amongst  whom  they  lived,  and  naturally  had  no 
time  or  opportunity  to  verify  what  on  the  face  of  them  were  authentic 
documents.  More  careful  investigation,  and  the  personal  examination 
of  those  who  were  on  the  spot,  must  lead  any  man  who  imdertakes 
the  task  to  the  conviction  that  the  whole  story  of  the  fall  of  the 
Commune,  as  at  present  known  to  the  English  public,  is  little  better 
than  a  nightmare.  Let  any  man  accustomed  to  deal  with  historical 
evidence  attempt  to  verify  any  single  incidwit  and  really  to  satisfy 
his  own  mind — how,  when,  by  whose  order,  for  instance,  the  Palace 
of  the  Tuileries  was  burnt — and  it  is  certain  that  he  will  find  no 
foothold  of  sure  ground.  Having  patiently  sought  for  those  proofs 
myself,  I  most  urgently  ask  that  the  judgment  upon  the  facts  must 
be  suspended ;  for  I  am  certain  that  no  impartial  mind  can  satisfy 
itself  that  there  is  any  evidence  whatever  upon  which  to  form  a 
judgment.  With  a  fiill  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  I  incur,  I 
most  distinctly  insist  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  con- 
certed plan  or  organised  attempt  tb  destroy  Paris  as  a  city,  or  wan- 
tonly to  injure  private  property  or  houses.  I  am  not  about  to 
undertake — what  I  assert  is  at  present  an  impossible  task — the 
establishing  in  detail  the  truth  about  these  tremendous  events. 
Much,  however,  is  already  certain.     It  is  certain  that  the  supposed 
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plan  of  the  Commune  to  bury  itself  under  the  aahes  of  Paris  is  a  gra- 
tuitous invention.  It  is  certain  that  the  stories  about  petroleum  are  one 
and  all  Mold  calumnies.  It  is  certain  that  the  Versailles  army,  if  it  did 
not  actually  destroy  the  principal  public  buildings,  by  pouring  a  storm 
of  shells  upon  them,  did  that  the  almost  inevitable  consequence  of 
which  was  to  set  fire  to  them.  ^It  is  certain  that  the  destruction  of 
houses  and  property  in  the  suburbs,  caused  by  the  shells  launched  by 
the  orders  of  M.  Thiers,  exceeded  tenfold  that  in  the  houses  burned 
in  any  way  by  the  order  of  the  CiHnmune.  **  It  is  certain  that  the 
private  houses  destroyed  in  the  streets  of  Paris  suffered  from  the  ordi- 
nary effects  of  a  desperate  street  warfare.  A  mere  catalogue  of  the 
barricades  and  of  the  houses  destroyed  will  show  that  in  almost  every 
case  the  ruin  is  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  house  to  an  important 
barricade.  English  eye-witnesses  of  the  most  undoubted  good  faith 
saw  wiUi  their  own  eyes  shells  pouring  on  public  buildings  without 
intermission  for  hours  consecutively ;  and  we  know,  from  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Prussian  War,  that  when  a  city  is  systematically  shelled 
a  conflagration  is  inevitable.  The  most  bitter  enemy  of  the  Commune,, 
the  "  Parisian  Correspond^it "  in  the  Tinus^  has  shown  by  elaborate 
proofs  that  the  whole  of  the  conflagrations  resulted  from  the  strategic 
system  of  defence.  If  the  Communists  desired  to  destroy  Paris,  why 
did  they  not  do  it  ?  And  why  is  it  that  the  richest  quarter,  frcan  the 
Madeleine  to  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  including  the  two  Opera  Houses, 
is  practically  iminjured  ?, 

Let  us  now  follow  for  a  moment  the  course  of  events.  The  late 
elections  have  proved  to  the  world  that  the  Bordeaux  Assembly  was 
in  no  sense  the  representative  of  France,  but  was  simply  a  consjriracy 
of  Bourbonists  and  priests.  They  have  also  proved  to  the  world  that 
Paris,  after  all  that  has  taken  place,  that  France  herself,  is  imalter- 
ably  Republican.  / 1  repeat  what  I  wrote  in  April,  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  Commune  was  in  the  first  instaijice  the  effort  of 
Republican  Paris  to  defend  the  established  constitution  of  the 
country  against  the  machinations  of  a  cabal  of  deputies.  The  150,000 
bayonets  that  Paris  at  one  time  mustered  were  in  fact  Republicans, 
determined  to  defend  the  Republic.  The  attempt  which  is  made  by 
the  Romish  priesthood  and  the  Bourgeois  journals  throughout 
Europe  to  make  out  that  these  150,000  men  were  the  enemies  of 
human  society,  and  were  in  arms  to  rob  good  people  of  their  pro- 
perty, is  a  suggestion  as  silly  as  it  was  malicious.  Indeed  the 
majority  of  them  were  not  Communists,  but  Republicans,  j 

!  The  insurrection  of  Paris,  in  spite  of*  all  that  has  been  said,  was 
not  in  any  sense  an  abnormal  or  incomprehensible  outbreak  against 
the  established  institutions  of  society,  family,  and  country,  but  was 
as  clearly  a  political  movement  as  any  in  history.  Its  immediate 
occasion  was  a  belief,  for  which  we  now  know  there  were  only  too 
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many  grounds^  that  an  Assembly  got  together  by  a  few  priests  and 
landlords  during  the  epasm  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris  was  about 
to  overturn  the  established  order  of  things.  It  has  now  been  made 
known — for  the  account  was  published  in  the  Versailles  newspapers, 
and  was  signed  by  an  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  War  Office,  who 
was  himself  an  eye-witaess  of  the  fact — that  the  murder  of  Generals 
Thomas  and  Le  Comte  was  effiacted  by  some  of  their  own  soldiers, 
against  the  efibrts  of  the  National  Guard  and  their  officers,  who  were 
present  on  the  spot,  and  had  scarcely  been  caiTied  out  before  an 
order  arrived  from  the  Central  Committee  for  their  release.  With 
regard  to  the  affiiir  of  the  Place  Venddme,  it  so  happened  that  there 
were  two  distinguished  foreign  generals,  who  saw  the  incident  from 
the  windows  of  their  hotel,  and  who  have  positively  proved  that  it 
was  an  armed  attack  upon  the  most  important  military  post  of  the 
National  Guard.  It  is  now  certain  that  the  administration  of  the 
public  offices,  in  spite  of  the  unparalleled  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion, was  never  more  efficiently  carried  on  than  after'  it  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  men  of  the  18th  of  March.  Order  was  bettw 
preserved  in  the  streets  than  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Napoleon, 
with  his  thousands  of  gendarmes.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  neither 
public  nor  private  property  was  plundered  by  the  authority  of  the 
Communal  Government ;  that,  though  surrounded  by  implacable 
enemies,  and  attacked  by  ceaseless  conspiracies,  no  single  life  was 
taken  whilst  the  Commune  remained  an  organised  body.  The 
government  which  was  absolutely  obeyed  by  a  city  of  two  million 
inhabitants,  which  carried  on  with  regularity  its  complex  adminis- 
tration, which  could  call  into  the  field  150,000  bayonets,  which  failed 
in  none  of  the  functions  of  a  regular  government,  which  had 
received  the  sanction  of  more  than  200,000  votes  in  a  single  city,  and 
which  maintained  its  vitality  for  two  months,  was  in  every  sense 
a  real,  though  it  may  be  a  revolutionary,  authority; 

Yet  the  first  act  of  the  Versailles  Government  was  to  cover  the 
origin,  principles,  and  acts  of  this  authority  with  furious  abuse,  to 
treat  the  entire  population  of  the  capital  as  felons,  and  to  massacre  in 
cold  blood  those  whom  it  captured.  For  a  time  the  seizure  of  hostages 
checked  this  act  of  wanton  barbarity,  but  as  the  siege  went  on,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  Versailles  Government  rose  higher,  and  as  the 
creatures  of  Napoleon  returned  from  tieir  German  captivity,  it 
became  obvious  to  all  who  were  watching  events  that  a  deadly 
vengeance  was  being  planned.  During  the  closing  weeks  the  re- 
appearance of  the  monster  GaUfet,  and  the  wholesale  butcheries  of 
unarmed  men  at  Clamart  and  Moulin  Saquet,  prepared  us  for  the 
worst.  If  any  statement  whatever  is  to  be  believed,  it  is  proved  that 
the  explosion  in  the  Avenue  Rapp  was  the  work  of  incendiaries  from 
Versailles,  an  explosion  by  which  hundreds  of  innocent  persons  were 
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killed  and  mangled  The  delay  with  which  the  Yersailles  (foops 
condocted  the  ultimate  attack  was  inexplicable  to  those  who  were 
lo(Jdng  on,  and  who  were  not  aware  that  IL  Thiers  was  relying  upon 
the  work  of  treachery,  and  had  a  Tery  sinister  undo'standing  with 
the  German  army.  The  Tendetta  of  YersaiUes  was  preached  by  the 
clergy,  it  was  urged  fixMn  the  tribune,  it  was  gloated  oTcr  in  the 
press ;  its  aim  was  not  so  much  to  crush  the  insurrection  of  Paris  as 
to  catch  the  whole  body  of  the  insurgents  in  one  yast  net.  At  the 
appointed  signal  the  Germans  on  their  side  closed  ^the  city  behind, 
whilst  treachery  opened  it  to  the  Versailles  troops  in  the  front. 
From  that  moment  a  scene  of  massacre  began,  such  as  in  recent  ages 
has  nerer  disgraced  the  soldiers  of  any  regular  army.  I  hare  it 
from  an  English  witness  of  the  highest  respectability  that  quarter 
was  refused  to  the  prisoners  taken  with  arms  during  the  whole  week. 
"  The  incendiarism,"  he  adds,  *'  is  always  quoted  as  a  justification  of 
this,  but  the  *  no  quarter '  began  on  the  Monday  morning,  and  the 
burning  did  not  begin  till  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  it  was  Wednesday 
night  before  the  poor  Archbishop  suffered.  During  all  that  time 
every  person  taken  was  shot."  "  Petroleum  is  another  justification," 
he  says,  "but  there  is  clear  evidence  that  the  pitroIeuseB  never 
existed,  and  that  they  never  burned  anything."  A  reference  to  the 
English  newspapers  will  show  that  the  English  correspondents  saw 
the  execution  of  prisoners  taken  in  arms  before  a  single  building  was 
fired  in  Paris,  and  heard  £rom  Versailles  oflicers  the  parts  that  they 
had  taken  in  this  butchery.  It  was  eagerly  proclaimed  in  the 
Assembly,  it  was  the  avowed  policy  of  M.  Thiers,  and  it  was  the 
boast  of  the  leaders  of  the  army,  that  every  one  connected  directly  or 
indirectly  with  the  insurrection  of  the  Commune,  and  that  all  who  had 
attempted  to  defend  it  in  arms,  should  suffer.  In  a  word,  the  work- 
men of  Paris  were  to  be  treated  like  wild  beasts,  netted  and  smoked 
out  of  their  lair. 

I  deliberately  say,  that  crime  so  infernal  in  its  crudity  and  so  vast 
in  its  area  has  never,  in  recent  ages,  been  committed  by  any  political 
party  whatever.  It  was  the  victorious  party  in  a  civil  war  pro- 
claiming war  to  the  knife  against  their  opponents,  with  the  avowed 
purpose,  not  so  much  of  establishing  their  own  authority,  as  of 
exterminating  the  other  side.  Nothing  in  the  acts  of  the  old 
revolutionists  of  France,  nothing  in  the  story  of  modem  political 
warfare,  bears  any  parallel  to  it.  We  must  go  back  to  the  times  in 
which  hatred  as  farious  was  at  work — the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew and  the  capture  of  Magdeburg.  The  party  which  has  delibe- 
rately assumed  the  weight  of  this  enormous  crime,  the  party  of 
Order  in  France,  are  not  the  men  who  have  a  right  to  bring  any 
charge  against  their  opponents,  or  to  pretend  that  any  such  crimes 
whatever  justified  their  own,  which  in  point  of  time  plainly  pre- 
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cede^  them.  The  attenxpt  to  cloak  this  system  of  extermination  by 
charging  their  victims  with  every  possible  and  every  impossible 
crime,  was  worthy  of  the  original  design ;  but  the  statement  that 
every  man  who  bore  arms  within  the  city  of  Paris — ay,  and  every 
woman  too — was,  to  use  the'phrase  of  the  hour,  "  a  fiend  in  human 
shape,"  was  simply  a  repetition  of  the  typo  of  calumny  in  which 
civic  hatred  veils  its  atrocities.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  down 
to  the  Sunday  night  when  the  army  of  Versailles  effected  an  entrance 
in  Paris,  and  re-commenced  on  system  a  massacre  of  prisoners,  no 
single  life  can  fairly  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  ruling  power  in 
Paris.  We,  at  any  rate,  cannot  forget  that  it  was  the  Commune 
which  had  publicly  burned  the  guillotine,  which  had  abolished  the 
conscription,  which  had  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  national  retalia- 
tion, and  was  a  living  protest  against  the  whole  system  of  war.  If 
of  these  rival  parties  either  must  be  counted  as  outside  the  pale 
of  humanity,  it  was  certainly  not  the  people  of  Paris,  guiltless  of  the 
blood  of  a  single  citizen,  and  who  had  laid  down  their  lives  for  the 
civic  cause  of  independence,  but  rather  that  so-called  party  of 
Order  who  were  in  league  with  the  foreign  enemy  to  crush  their 
domestic  rivals,  who  had  introduced  into  regular  warfare  the  savage 
practice  of  murdering  disarmed  men,  and  who,  for  the  first  time  in 
modem  poL'tical  strife,  had  determined  that  their  victory  should 
mean  not  so  much  .their  own  restoration  to  power  as  the  butchery 
of  their  opponents./ 

What  passed  during  that  week  in  Paris  when,  the  national  enemy 
stopping  up  the  earths  in  the  rear,  the  soldiers  of  the  Versailles 
Government  had  free  licence  to  slay  any  citizen  of  Paris,  and  when 
the  principle  of  death  to  every  Communist  had  proved  to  be  a  bloody 
reality — what  went  on,  I  say,  is  not  yet  known,  and  may  never  be 
completely  known.  When  men  who  had  headed  a  successful  revolu- 
tion saw  the  cause  for  which  their  lives  had  been  spent  trampled 
down  by  a  party  in  league  with  a  foreign  power,  and  the  citizens  wlio 
had  elected  them  and  maintained  them  in  power  butchered  in  cold 
blood — saw  themselves  pursued  and  treated  like  mad  dogs — there  is 
no  limit  to  what  they  may  have  been  driven  in  their  desperation.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say  what  mad  purpose  may  have  been  worked  by 
individual  men  so  sorely  tried  as  these  were,  but  I  do  say  that  it 
would  be  folly  to  wonder  much  at  anything  they  might  have  done. 
For  my  part  I  can  find  not  a  shred  of  definite  evidence — nay,  I  will 
say,  not  a  grain  of  reasonable  probability — that  the  public  buildings 
of  Paris  were  deliberately  or  wantonly  burned  in  sheer  revenge.  As 
to  the  deliberate  destruction  of  works  of  art  and  national  monuments, 
however  deep  the  offence,  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  most  modern 
nations,  and  most  assuredly  the  English,  are  open  to  a  similar  charge. 
When  the  British  army  burnt  the  Summer  Palace  of  Pekin  it  was 
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an  act  of  destruction  as  wanton  as  can  possibly  be  conceived.  That 
was  done  for  the  sole  purpose  of  wounding  and  humiliating  an 
enemy  after  a  desperate  conflict.  It  was  chosen  as  being  that  par- 
ticular national  monument  which  was  most  surrounded  with  national 
pride.  From  the  point  of  view  of  art  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
ten  Tuileries  and  their  contents  would  not  to  the  true  artist  and 
historian  be  a  loss  so  irreparable  as  was  that  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Emperors  of  China.  And  when  another  British  army  wantonly 
burnt  the  Capitol  of  Washington,  it  was  the  destruction  of  a  famous 
national  building  for  the  sole  purpose  of  humiliating  the  pride  of  an 
enemy.  If  even  it  were  true  that  the  public  buildings  of  Paris  were 
deliberately  destroyed  by  the  Commune,  it  would  be  an  act  which, 
however  we  might  condemn  or  deplore  it,  is  such  as,  under 
similar  circumstances,  has  been  often  equalled  in  crime,  and  which 
assuredly  is  a  crime  immeasurably  less  than  that  to  which  a  blood- 
thirsty faction  drove  the  Government  of  Versailles.  But,  as  I  have 
said  before,  I  can  find  no  reasonable  proof,  or  even  probable  ground, 
for  believing  that  the  fires  of  Paris  were  the  result  of  a  settled  plan. 
If  in  the  midst  of  fighting,  continued  for  a  week,  during  which  a 
storm  of  shell  was  poured  night  and  day  across  the  city,  in  which 
every  great  building  was  the  scene  of  a  separate  and  bloody  engage- 
ment, buildings  had  not  been  set  on  fire,  it  woidd  have  been  little 
short  of  a  miracle. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  order  to  charge  with  incendiarism 
the  entire  people  of  Paris,  to  justify  the  massacre  of  every  supposed 
Communist  or  of  every  National  Guard,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that 
this  incendiarism  was  in  the  nature  of  a  distinct  purpose,  planned 
and  carried  out  by  public  authority,  and  generally  known  and 
approved  by  the  body  of  the  people.  The  fiercest  denoxmcers  of  the 
Parisian  Guard  would  hardly  venture  to  say  that  if,  at  the  time  of 
a  general  massacre,  in  the  midst  of  a  hundred  unconnected  street 
battles,  in  the  paralysis  of  all  authority  and  the  disappearance  of  all 
governing  power,  orders  had  been  given  and  executed  by  a  few 
irresponsible  men — it  matters  not  how  criminal  or  savage — that  this 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  the  population  of  a  city,  its  men,  women, 
and  children,  equally  worthy  of  death — that  this  could  justify  their 
entire  extermination.  Now  I  challenge  any  one  fairly  to  read 
through  the  Parisian  newspapers  of  the  week  preceding  the  capture, 
and  to  believe  that  any  such  violent  design  was  present  to  the  mind 
of  the  people,  or  had  been  broached  in  the  councils  of  their  leaders. 
The  debates  of  the  Communal  Chamber  have  been  published  up  to  the 
last  day  of  their  meeting,  and  it  is  plain  that  up  to  the  hour  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Versailles  troops  the  Government  of  Paris  were 
thinking  only  of  the  administration  of  the  city.  It  is  an  argument 
resting  mainly  on  negative  evidence,  but  in  a  case  like  this  negative 
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evidence  is  all-important.  If  here  and  there  an  ingenious  corre- 
spondent has  detected  in  a  newspaper  a  paragraph  about  "  Moscow 
rather  than  capitulation  "  (and  such  paragraphs  were  not  one-tenth 
part  as  numerous  as  they  were  during  the  siege  of  the  Prussians), 
no  one  with  an  open  mind  can  como  to  any  other  conclusion  that 
neither  the  National  Guard,  nor  the  people  of  Paris,  nor  the 
Commune  as  a  body,  nor  its  leaders  in  office  or  in  journalism,  had 
ever  conceived  a  plan  remotely  akin  to  that  of  burning  Paris,  or 
even  destroying  its  monuments. 

I  am  not  about  to  shirk  the  case  of  the  murder  of  the  Archbishop 
and  the  other  hostages.  TJnder  whatever  circumstances  it  was  done, 
and  by  whomsoever  it  was  ordered,  it  was  in  my  opinion,  as  in  that 
of  every  right-minded  man,  a  wanton  murder ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
on  the  Wednesday  on  which  it  was  accomplished  all  organised 
government  in  Paris  had  come  to  an  end,  the  city  was  one  scene  of 
battle  and  of  massacre,  no  responsible  authority  existed,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Commune  who  survived  were  engaged  either  in 
directing  isolated  street  fights,  or  escaping  the  fury  of  their  pursuers. 
It  has  now  been  ascertained  that  the  execution  of  the  hostages  was, 
up  to  the  last  moment  that  the  Commune  existed  as  an  organised 
body,  opposed  by  the  principal  leaders,  and  most  signally  by  the 
chief  of  them,  Delescluze  himself.  It  has  now  been' ascertained  that 
it  was  a  wild  act  of  fury  carried  out  by  some  irresponsible  men, 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  colleagues,  and  certainly  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  people  of  Paris,  and  under  circumstances  which 
must  make  such  an  act  hardly  a  cause  for  astonishment.  It  was 
a  retaliation  for  the  wholesale  murder  of  captured  Federals.  But 
on  this  subject  I  will  quote  an  authority,  in  whose  high  character 
and  good  sense  we  can  thoroughly  confide.  One  who  personally 
went  to  see  the  Archbishop  at  the  prison,  and  who  inquired  into  the 
circumstances  of  his  arrest  and  detention,  writes  as  follows : — 

*'  There  is  no  disposition  to  punish  them  as  criminals.  On  the  contrary,  they 
receive  in  some  important  respects  a  consideration  and  indulgence  which  could 
scarcely  be  accorded  them  if  they  were  not  formally  recognised  as  innocent  of 
any  crime.  They  are  kept  merely  as  hostages  in  order  that  their  safety  may 
be  a  guarantee  of  the  safety  of  those  Communists  who  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Versaillais.  I  am  not  prepared  to  justify  their  detention,  though,  unless  the 
whole  theory  of  hostages  be  indefensible,  I  don't  see  how  it  can  be  altogether 
condemned ;  and  there  is,  at  least,  this  much  to  be  said  for  it,  that  it  was  to  a 
g^eat  extent  provoked  by  the  foolish  ferocity  of  some  of  the  military  leaders  of 
Versailles.  It  is  highly  probable,  too,  that  the  ostentatious  detention  of  such 
men  as  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  or  the  President  de  la  Cour  de  Cassation,  may 
have  prevented  undue  eflFusion  of  blood,  shed  not  in  a  calm  spirit  of  policy  to 
avert  wider  calamity,  but  with  vindictive  fury  which  would  only  have  led  to 
still  more  vindictive  reprisals.  When  leaders  of  high  rank  like  the  Marquess 
de  (Jalifet  are  ready  publicly  to  encourage  their  soldiei-s  to  shoot  down  like 
mad  dogs  those  citizens  who,  however  erroneous  and  mischievous  their  views, 
are  many  of  them  thoroughly  honest  and  well  intentionod,  sincerely  believing 
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in  the  goodness  of  a  cause  for  wMch  they  face  death,  there  is  no  slight  excuse 
for  the  leaders  on  the  other  side  who  threaten  that  for  every  life  thus  taken  ihex 
will  take  the  life  of  some  one  whose  exalted  position  ought  to  make  his  paitr 
anxious  to  save  him.  The  lives  of  the  political  prisoners  are  not,  I  believe,  in 
the  slightest  danger  if  M.  Thiers  can  make  his  party  consistently  carry  oat  his 
own  wise  policy  of  clemency  and  reconciliation." 

Thus  wrote  at  the  end  of  April  an  able  and  well-informed  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times,  What  he  says  comes  now  with  double  truth 
when  it  is  known  that  subsequently,  upon  the  very  eve  of  the  capture 
of  Paris,  the  Communal  authorities  even  offered  the  Archbishop  and 
.six  of  his  companions  in  exchange  for  the  single  person  of  BlanquL 
But  the  Government  of  Versailles,  who  cared  less  for  the  safety  of 
the  Archbishop  and  the  hostages  than  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
own  plans  of  vengeance,  contemptuously  rejected  the  proposal,  and, 
leaving  the  Archbishop  to  his  fate,  continued  their  career  of  hemming 
in  Paris,  and  of  putting  to  the  sword  all  who  adhered  to  Ac 
Communal  side.  The  blood  of  these  victims  does  not  rest  against 
the  Commune  as  a  body,  but  against  some  individuals  connected  with 
it ;  and  they  must  be  singularly  constituted  who  are  prepared  to  say 
that  the  death  of  some  sixty  men,  whose  lives  were  distinctly  taken 
in  retaliation  for  thousands  of  unarmed  prisoners  put  to  death,  is  a 
crime  so  deep  as  wholly  to  put  out  of  sight  the  inhuman  vengeance 
of  those  who  devoted  the  armed  defenders  of  a  city  to  summary  execu- 
tion, who  massacred  in  cold  blood  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  hunted  do^n  the  leaders  of  a  rival  political  party 
as  if  they  were  wild  beasts. 

We  who  live  under  a  more  favourable  political  atmosphere  do 
not  easily  conceive  with  what  ferocious  tyranny  the  Republican 
leaders  of  France  have  had  during  life  to  contend.  Abnost  every 
one  of  the  men  who  were  returned  by  the  City  of  Paris  at  the 
elections  which  closed  the  war,  were  known  chiefly  as  having  been 
the  victims  of  an  unrelenting  persecution ;  as  having  passed  the 
best  years  of  their  life  at  Cayenne  and  Lambessa ;  as  having  been 
hunted  by  the  Imperial  Police ;  as  having  wasted  in  the  prisons  or  in 
exile.  After  the  coup  d'Stat  which  established  the  Empire,  some  twenty 
thousand  men,  the  flower  of  the  workmen  of  Paris,  were  deported 
to  die  in  different  stations.  Blanqui,  Pyat,  Delescluze,  Vermorel, 
Eochefort,  and  the  rest,  were  known  to  us  of  old  as  having  fought  the 
battle  of  true  civic  life  against  that  unforgiving  despotism.  Let  us 
take  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  Delescluze  himself — a  man  of  high 
training,  of  great  powers,  and,  in  spite  of  the  calumnies  of  the 
party  of  assassination,  a  man  of  inflexible  honesty.  His  first  entrance 
into  public  life  was  a  familiarity  ynth  a  royal  prison.  He  defended 
the  insurrection  of  June,  1848,  and  subsequently  escaped  to  England; 
but  on  his  return  to  France,  in  1854,  he  was  instantly  arrested  and 
tried  upon  the  old  charge,  arising  out  of  events  before  the  coup  <PM 
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or  the  Empire,  and  ag^in  sentenced  to  unlimited  transportation. 
!For  two  years  they  kept  him  in  the  docks  of  Toulon — this  great 
and  heroic  spirit  chained  with  a  cannon  ball  to  a  common  felon — 
then  they  thrust  him  into  the  hold  of  a  transport  and  sent  him  to 
Cayenne.      The  voyage  recalled  the  worst  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage  of  the  old  slave  trade.     There  was  neither  light  nor  air, 
and  scarcely  food,  in  this  foul  dungeon.     When  the  ship  reached 
Cayenne,  he  was  found,  contrary  to  expectation,  to  be  still  alive. 
Instead  of  landing  him  on  the  coast,  with  a  devilish  refinement 
of  cruelty,  he  was  put  in  the  hold  and  returned  back  to  Toulon,  with 
the  obvious  purpose  of  putting  him  to  death.     Still  he  lived.     Five 
times  backward  and    forward  across  the  Atlantic  he  made  that 
terrible  voyage,  without  ever  leaving  his  dungeon  in  the  ship's  hold, 
until  it  seemed  almost  as  hard  to  kill  the  life  in  his  body  as   it 
^was  to  crush  the  spirit  in  his  soul.     In  sheer  despair  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  voyage  he  was  taken  out  of  the  ship,  and  passed  the 
best  years  of  his  life  at  Cayenne.     The  story  of  Delescluze  is  in 
one  sense  the  story  of  the  rest.     Persecutions,  imprisonments,  exile, 
transportation,  calumny,  suborned  witnesses,  and  forged  documents, 
every  device  of  unrelenting  tyranny,  had   been   brought   to   bear 
upon  those  men  for  twenty  years.     Scenes  such  as  these  do  not 
improve  the  temper,  and  may  sometimes  deteriorate  the  character, 
and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  they  who    had  borne  and  lived 
through  this  were  not  prepared  to  quit  their  place  and  power  with 
the  well-bred  grace  which  sits  so  well  upon  our  English  statesmen 
on  a  change  of  Ministry  or  the  downfall  of  a  party.     Tried  as  they 
were,  and  brought  to  bay  at  last  with  political  opponents  thirsting 
for  their  blood,  the  enemies  of  their  country  on  one  side  and  an 
army  of  100,000  men  on  the  other  stopping  up  every  avenue  of 
escape,  struck  down  by  a  system  of  extermination  more  sweeping 
than  anything  which  history  has  seen  since  the  days  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, I  assert  fearlessly  that  these  men  will  be  proved  to  have 
been  singularly  free  from  crime,  to  have  abstained  in  a  striking 
degree  from  the  natural  acts  of  the  last  despair,   and  will  stand 
out  in  the  future  beside  the  butchers  of  Versailles  as  political,  ay, 
and  as  religious  martyrs.     English  eye-witnesses  of  undoubted  good 
faith  have  described  to  us  how  the  high-minded  Delescluze — who 
from  the  first  had  seen  that  ruin  was  inevitable — remained  night 
and  day  at  his  post,  until  nature  sank  exhausted  with  the  strain, 
and  then  with  a  few  kind  words  to  those  around  him,  utterly  unlike 
the   melodramatic  folly  which    calumny  has   put  into  his  mouth, 
took  up  his  walking  stick,   and,  uncovering   his   grey  hairs   and 
baring  his  undaunted  breast,  walked  feebly    but  manfully  to  the 
top  of  a  barricade.     The  figure  of  that  noble  old  man  will  remain 
in    history,    though    the   bestial    Figaro    heap    calumny    on    his 
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memory,  and  the  Government  of  Versailles  has  destroyed  his  very 
bones. 

Now  that  language  has  exhausted  its  resources  in  denouncing  the 
supposed  acts  of  the  Republicans  of  Paris,  there  remains  for  Engliah- 
men  to  pronounce  their  judgment  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
They  have  not  yet  done  so.  Two  months  have  passed  and  in  our  current 
judgments  there  is  still  a  strange  miscarriage  of  justice.  We  have  had 
brought  before  our  very  eyes  the  picture  of  a  vast,  wild,  and  yet  con- 
certed massacre,  by  the  victorious  party — ^a  massacre  on  a  scale  as  great 
as  any  recorded  in  history,  as  hideous  in  its  details  and  as  blind  in  its 
fury — and  we  are  still  denouncing  the  burning  of  palaces.  If  ay,  there 
have  been  found  men  who  in  the  midst  of  this  new  reign  of  terror,  had 
no  thought  but  how  they  might  assist  in  feeding  the  shambles.  A 
heavy  responsibility  rests  on  those  who  direct  English  opini^m. 
They  must  show  us  that  they  hate  a  massacre  at  least  as  much  as 
they  hate  incendiarism.  They  have  still  to  show  us  that  their 
antipathy  to  political  vengeance  is  something  like  honest  humanity, 
and  not  the  mere  expression  of  political  feeling.  If  men  are  found 
dealing  tenderly  with  a  reign  of  terror  when  they  happen  to  detest 
those  who  suffer  in  it,  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  face  results. 
What  they  are  doing  is,  in  fact,  to  make  massacre  one  of  the 
instruments  of  political  warfare,  and  to  teach  us  that  our  horror 
of  bloodshed  can  be  reduced  to  a  simple  question  of  party. 

It  has  often  been  falsely  asserted  that  to  defend  the  popular 
cause  is  to  justify  every  excess  of  revolution.  No  revolutionist  of 
character  has  ever  spoken  of  these  with  any  language  but  abhorrence. 
It  is  now  our  turn  to  remind  conservatives  of  their  rule.  Let  tile 
party  of  Order  condemn  with  no  imcertain  voice  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  order.  A  reign  of  terror  to  punish  revolution 
seems  to  meet  at  their  hands  with  a  very  different  treatment  from  a 
reign  of  terror*  to  maintain  one.  The  professions,  indeed,  of  English- 
men have  always  been  that  political  massacres  were  evil  in  them- 
selves and  for  whatever  end.  Politically  speaking,  the  Vendeans  of 
*93  were  committing  the  very  same  offence  as  the  Parisians  of  to- 
day, with  this  difference,  that  it  was  they,  and  not  their  opponents, 
who  were  in  league  with  the  foreign  enemy.  But  it  has  always  been 
our  faith  and  boast  that  we  would  suffer  no  political  offence  to  justify 
wholesale  massacre.  We  denounced  the  butcheries  of  Carrier,  not 
because  we  sided  with  the  Vendeans,  but  simply  because  it  was 
butchery.  Yet  there  is  not  a  crime  committed  by  the  terrorists  of 
'93,  which  has  not  been  surpassed  by  the  terrorists  of  Versailles. 
/  The  old  revolution  can  show  no  massacre  in  the  same  area,  and 
within  the  same  period,  so  enormous  as  that  which  the  Government 
of  Versailles  inflicted  upon  the  population  of  Paris.  They  com- 
menced with  the  fusillade  of  prisoners  on  a  scale  which  surpasses 
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Fouchfe,  Carrier,  or  Tallien.  English  eye-witnesses  have  told  us 
how  they  showed  the  same  ferocity  to  the  captives,  to  the  wounded, 
and  to  the  dying ;  how  men  and  women  were  smashed  to  death  by 
muskets,  or  ripped  up  with  bayonets  ;  how  prisoners  were  chained 
in  gangs  and  shot  in  heaps  along  the  line  of  march.  They  have 
reproduced  for  us  the  very  court-martial  of  the  September  assassins, 
sitting  in  the  Ch&telet  Th^tre.  They  have  told  us  how  the  very 
hospitals  were  ransacked  for  the  maimed,  to  add  to  the  piles  of  slain. 
Throughout  more  than  a  week  regular  slaughter-houses  were  set  up 
in  various  parts  of  the  city,  in  which  the  captives  were  butchered  in 
heaps.  Englishmen  by  scores  have  seen  and  told  us  how  every  out- 
rage was  inflicted  on  gangs  of  prisoners  on  their  way  to  the  poisonous 
dungeons  of  Versailles — how  old  men  and  young  women  were  driven 
in  by  bayonet  thrusts,  and  shot  as  they  sank  down  from  exhaustion. 
They  have  seen  officers  with  their  own  hands  mangle  their  prisoners 
and  leave  them  writhing  in  agony ;  they  have  seen  them  slash  off  a 
woman's  shoulder  for  a  defiant  word ;  and  they  tell  us  of  lines  of 
young  girls  dragged  off  to  be  hacked  to  death  on  the  fallen  altar  of 
Imperial  Moloch,  "  after  first  being  publicly  disgraced," 

There  is  this  difference  between  the  crimes  which  are  charged 
against  the  Gonmiune  and  the  massacre  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 
There  is  no  evidence  whatever,  there  is  not  even  a  probable  sug- 
gestion, that  the  burning  of  Paris  was  a  meditated  act  of  revenge. 
The  massacres  rest  on  the  most  undoubted  testimony — on  the  autho- 
rity of  English  eye-witnesses,  many  of  whom  are  well  known,  and 
of  most  unimpeachable  character ;  and,  if  in  this  scene  of  bloodshed 
there  is  one  feature  which  has  been  authenticated  better  than 
another,  it  has  been  the  mode  in  which  the  captured  prisoners  were 
put  to  death.  It  seems  too  horrible  to  dwell  on;  yet  horror  was 
never  held  as  a  ground  for  forgetting  the  acts  of  Carrier ;  and  there 
is  one  loathsome  feature  in  the  story  which  even  exceeds  the  worst 
of  his  crimes.  It  seems  that  the  ferocity  of  Algerian  commanders 
had  called  for  a  new  engine  of  massacre  to  which  the  guillotine  is  a 
toy.  We  are  told,  incredible  as  it  sounds,  but  in  a  manner  which  it 
is  impossible  to  distrust,  unless  we  distrust  every  other  statement 
whatever,  that  the  mitrailleuse  has  been  used  to  destroy  whole 
gangs  of  prisoners  at  once.  Just  before  the  war  began,  m  July, 
1870,  a  loathsome  story  went  round  the  press.  We  were  told  how 
at  the  trial  of  these  new  machines  of  death  a  group  of  knacker's 
horses  had  been  chained  together  as  a  target ;  how  for  some  minutes, 
under  the  exulting  eyes  of  imperial  chiefs,  the  storm  of  bullets 
poured  into  the  quivering  mass  which  writhed  in  a  heap  of  crushed 
flesh.  It  made  one  sick  to  hear  of,  though  the  target  then  was  but 
one  of  worn-out  horses.  But  in  these  latter  days  these  devilish 
engines,  we  were  told,  have  been  heard  shrieking  hour  by  hour  in 
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all  quarters  of  the  city ;  their  targets  now  were  chained  men  and 
women,  some  of  them  noble  enthusiasts,  some  of  them  young  girls — 
all  of  them,  at  least,  having  sought  certain  death  for  their  cause. 
The  imagination  faints  as  it  tries  to  recall  the  scene — how  into  this 
target,  into  this  mass  of  intense  human  life,  the  leaden  hail  was 
driven,  crushing  the  bone  and  flesh  of  hundreds  into  one  horrible 
pulp,  till  it  grew  into  one  shapeless  mass  of  splinter,  blood,  and 
quivering  muscle,  writhing,  and  slowly  stiflFening  into  such  a  gigantic 
pile  of  human  agony  as  Dante  may  have  seen  in  hell,  but  such  as 
surely  this  earth  never  saw  before. 

This  was  not  the  licence  of  a  maddened  soldiery.  Suppose  that 
we  put  aside  and  count  as  nothing  what  was  done  in  actual  fight. 
The  organised  massacres  I  speak  of  were  efiected  by  responsible 
officers,  on  a  regular  system,  in  parts  of  the  city  which  were  per- 
fectly conquered.  It  was  continued  for  a  whole  week.  It  was  not 
madness,  for  it  went  on  a  system.  It  had  no  military  necessity ;  it 
did  not  even  terrorise,  but  added  to  the  desperation.  It  was  not 
caused  by  the  difficulty  of  guarding  captives,  or  in  holding  tjhe  city. 
The  Germans  had  easily  guarded  175,000  French  prisoners  at  once, 
and  in  such  a  city  as  Paris  it  was  easy  to  secure  any  number  of 
prisoners  in  any  sort  of  groups.  This  barbarity  was  not  necessary 
to  conquer  Paris.  It  did  not  aid,  but  seriously  impeded  its  conquest 
It  is  trifling  with  us  to  pretend  that  it  was  caused  by  the  fury  of  the 
contest,  or  by  any  military  object.  The  Marquis  de  Galifet  (the 
Carrier  of  our  time)  is  escorting  a  gang  of  prisoners  to  Versailles ; 
he  halts  them  at  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  selects  eighty,  and,  to 
refresh  himself,  shoots  them  in  cold  blood.  We  know  this  for  a 
fact,  for  there  chanced  to  be  an  Englishman  amongst  them,  an 
innocent  and  accidental  victim,  like  so  many  there.  Four  or  five 
diflerent  shambles  are  set  up  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  over  which 
staff  officers  preside,  and  where  whole  battalions  of  prisoners  are 
shot  by  the  mitrailleuse.  All  this  was  after  every  pretence  of  con- 
test was  over.  It  is  a  stupid  hypocrisy  to  pretend  that  this  was  the 
fury  of  the  combat.  Let  us  give  it  its  true  name.  It  was  simply 
an  organised  attempt  by  one  political  party  in  a  civil  war  to 
exterminate  the  rival  political  party.  This  butchery  was  no  sudden 
frenzy,  but  was  a  determined  plan.  We  all  saw  it  coming.  We 
were  told  day  by  day  how  the  partisans  of  all  the  monarchic  factions 
w^ere  brooding  over  a  vengeance  upon  their  common  enemies,  the 
Republican  workmen,  which  should  out-do  every  act  of  the  old 
reign  of  terror.  Eveiy  English  observer  rehearsed  the  tale  of  the 
murderous  temper  of  Versailles.  An  English  clergyman,  who 
returned  during  the  siege,  assures  me  that  he  heard  at  Versailles 
but  one  language — "  Wait  till  we  take  Paris,  and  you  will  see  La 
Vendue  amply  avenged ! '' 
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Revenge  lias  been  its  one  object — revenge  deadly,  vast,  and  final. 
Does  the  language  of  Marat,  or  of  any  Jacobin,  exceed  that  of  the 
organs  of  Versailles?  "Forty  thousand  Communists  only  have 
been  killed,"  cries  one  leading  journal ;  "  why  have  the  other 
60,000  escaped  military  justice  ?  "  "  There  shall  be,"  cries  another 
journal,  "  but  one  end  for  them  all — death."  What  numbers  have 
actually  been  slaughtered  no  one  can  truly  say,  or  will  ever  perhaps 
know.  In  certain  quarters  of  the  city  the  English  eye-witnesses  tell 
us  simply  "  there  are  no  men."  It  is  certain  that  in  many  quarters 
men,  women,  and  children  were  indiscriminately  killed,  whether  they 
had  been  taken  in  arms  or  not.  Calmer  estimates  say  that  20,000 
have  been  killed,  with  30,000  prisoners.  And  what  of  these  30,000 
men  and  women  ?  A  large  portion  of  them,  it  is  now  known,  wholly 
innocent  of  any  act  whatever,  chained  on  the  fetid  mud  of  Satory, 
crowded  in  hulks,  stifled  in  dungeons  in  Versailles,  or  more  slowly 
done  to  death  in  foreign  settlements.  The  details  matter  little  they 
think.  Order  is  triumphant,  and  50,000  of  the  most  determined 
Republicans  in  France  rot  in  the  blood-stained  trenches,  or,  still  more 
slowly,  in  poisonous  dens. 

Now,  I  ask  plainly,  is  English  society  prepared  to  welcome  this 
result  ?  Do  they  call  this  political  justice,  or  is  it  a  true  reign  of 
terror  P  Do  they  mean  to  make  common  cause  with  those  who  are 
responsible  for  it  P  Do  they  shut  their  eyes  to  it  ?  Do  they  ex- 
tenuate it  P  Do  they  think  of  it  merely  as  something  which  it  were 
best  to  forget  P  If  they  do  they  need  never  display  indignation 
again.  They  will  have  simply  handed  over  political  and  social 
struggles  for  the  future  to  one  plain  issue — ^that  of  extermination. 

Are  they  sure  that  these  50,000  are  all  morally  guilty  of  the  blood 
of  the  Archbishop  ?  Is  it  proved  to  them  that  each  of  these  '50,000 
conspired  to  burn  down  Paris  ?  Are  they  sure  that  the  slaughter  of 
the  hostages  was  ever  known  to  more  than  to  a  few  P  Do  they  know 
which  buildings  in  Paris  were  burnt  by  design,  which  from  military 
necessity,  and  which  by  the  shells  of  Versailles  P  Do  they  know 
what  the  design  was,  or  whose  design  it  was  P  And  if  they  know 
all  these  things,  about  which  we  have  still  but  a  mass  of  contradic- 
tion, will  Englishmen  calmly  tell  us  that  the  murder  of  some 
venerable  men,  and  the  burning  of  some  historic  buildings  (authors 
of  both  acts,  it  is  true,  yet  unknown,  taking  place,  be  it  said,  in  a 
war  waged  without  quarter),  are  crimes  so  unparalleled  in  human 
history  that  the  massacre  and  deportation  of  50,000  men  are  but  a  fair 
equivalent  and  penalty  ? 

The  balance  hangs  thus  :  Against  the  Commime  the  execution,  in 
retaliation,  of  sixty-four  hostages,  and  the  alleged  burning  of  certain 
public  buildings,  the  circumstances  of  both  being  still  doubtful. 
Against  Versailles,  the  waging  a  war  without  quarter,  prisoners  shot 
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in  cold  blood,  an  organised  massacre,  dungeons,  hulks,  and  Cayoine, 
and  a  population  of  50,000  souls  swept  away.  And  to  be  just,  we 
must  remember  that  the  atrocities  certainly  committed  by  YerBailles 
preceded  those  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  Paris ;  that  the 
latter  were  carried  out,  if  they  were  carried  out  at  all,  in  the  last 
delirium  of  despair.  It  is  just  also  to  remember  that  whilst  against 
Yersailles  must  be  set  this  accumulation  of  veugeance,  against  the 
Commune,  as  an  organised  government,  no  slaughter  whatever  oould 
be  charged  but  that  done  in  fair  warfare.  The  Commune  as  a  body 
did  not  exist  until  after  the  street  riots  of  March  the  18th  and  20th. 
On  the  capture  of  the  city  walls  it  ceased  to  exist.  Whatever 
isolated  or  irresponsible  members  of  the  body  may  have  done,  as  an 
organised  government  the  Commune  has  shed  no  blood.  As  the 
Times  very  truly  said,  they  would  have  shed  no  blood  if  they  oould 
have  had  their  way.  Of  Versailles  this  cannot  be  said,  for  their  very 
aim  was  to  exterminate. 

It  has  been  the  special  feature  of  our  national  abhorrence  of 
terrorism,  that  we  have  always  denounced  vindictive  bloodshed  for 
itself  under  whatever  circumstances  and  for  whatever  end.  We  have 
held  massacre  to  be  evil  in  all  its  features  and  in  all  its  consequences. 
As  a  people,  we  have  never  faltered  or  compromised  with  perse- 
cution. It  has  been  to  us  the  one  indelible  brand  on  Catholicism. 
All  the  lustre  of  the  revolution  has  not  effaced  the  memory  of  its 
horrible  revenges.  Our  creed  has  been,  that  massacre  is  something 
which  must  be  everywhere  and  for  ever  accursed. 

And  now  ?  Now  wholesale  butcheries  and  organised  vengeance 
find  us  only  execrating  the  victims  for  what,  in  their  death  straggle, 
they  are  hastily  supposed  to  have  done.  It  is  easy  to  pile  up  accu- 
sations against  the  memory  of  the  dead,  to  believe  the  cowardly 
calumnies  with  which  liUSrateurs  feed  the  passions  of  the  party ;  to 
scrape  sentences  from  long-forgotten  publications,  or  from  the  idle 
forgeries  of  the  Parisian  press,  that  this  was  a  great  insurrection 
against  society  which  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  way  that  political  crime 
has  never  been  dealt  with  before.  Hitherto  the  voice  of  Englishmei 
has  been  plain  that  the  political  offences  of  the  victims  should  form 
no  justification  for  a  reign  of  terror ;  and  we  have  condenmed  terrorism 
not  on  the  ground  of  party,  but  in  the  name  of  humanity. 

It  is  not  likely  that  politicians  in  a  country  like  this,  whose  pride 
,  has  been  to  avoid  all  desperate  issues,  will  be  prepared,  on  cool 
reflection,  to  identify  the  cause  of  order  here  with  the  cause  of  order 
in  Paris,  or  will  shut  their  eyes  purposely  to  a  new  reign  of  terror 
because  they  hate  the  principles  of  those  who  suffer  in  it.  The  party 
of  Order  in  France  will  be  hereafter  known  in  history  as  the  party  of 
blood,  and  terrorists  will  be  a  name  that  will  describe  no  longer  the 
Republicans  of  '93,  but  the  Monarchists  of  '71.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
a  people,  which  still  loves  to  call  itself  Protestant,  will  continue  long 
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to  re-eolio  the  cry  of  the  It(»nan  priesthood,  and  see  in  a  policy  of 
massacre  tlie  triumph  of  the  Gospel,  the  return  to  Christ. 

It  is  singular  that  this  new  system  of  persecution  should  have  failed 
to  raise  more  public  indignation  here,  when  we  remember  with  whom 
and  with  what  it  is  so  closely  associated.  Natural  sympathy  with 
the  iate  of  the  aged  Archbishop  of  Paris  should  no  longer  be  suffered 
to  blind  us  to  the  part  which  his  Church  has  played  in  recent  events. 
Borne  gains  largely,  and  hopes  yet  more,  from  the  extinction  of  the 
Commune ;  and  it  is  eager  to  use  its  opportunities.  But  it  is  right 
to  recall  how  deeply  it  is  responsible  for  all  that  has  been  done.  We 
have  seen  it  again,  as  of  old,  fanning  political  animosities  by  appeals 
to  religious  bigotry'.  The  spirit  which  taught  Charles  IX.,  Alva,  and 
Tilly  how  to  crush  rebellion,  is  still  at  work  in  our  days.  The  ven- 
geance which  has  just  been  reeked  upon  the  people  of  Paris  was  slowly 
and  in  cold  blood  prepared  by  that  fanaticism  which  throughout 
France,  in  a  million  homesteads,  has  preached  unwearyingly  to  the 
peasants  that  the  people  of  Paris  are  accursed  of  God  and  man.  The 
Romish  priesthood  has  proclaimed  and  insisted  on  war  to  the  knife 
between  the  Church  and  the  Republic.  Prelates  as  amiable  as  the 
late  Archbishop  deliberately  tell  us,  and  told  us  before  the  fall  of  the 
Commune,  that  Paris  is  a  nest  of  pirates  who  must  be  burned  and 
smoked  out  of  their  dens.  The  Pope  himself,  in  that  language  which 
so  well  becomes  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  tells  us  that  the  Republicans  of 
Paris  are  "  men  who  have  issued  from  the  jaws  of  hell.*'  That  rural 
Assembly  which  has  just  triumphed  at  Versailles  was  nothing  but  a 
priestly  conspiracy.  The  Bretons  and  the  Vendeans,  who  were  the 
mainstay  of  the  army  of  Thiers,  were  taught  that  they  were  engaged  in 
a  new  crusade ;  and  they  who  have  fanned  and  organised  this  spirit  of 
extermination  are  now  making  homilies  over  the  massacres  by  which 
they  profit.  No  word  of  moderation  to  the  butchers  or  pity  for  their 
victims  escapes  them.  For  them  this  unparalleled  massacre  (wrought 
as  usual  by  the  secular  arm)  is  one  of  the  brightest  days  in  the  history 
of  their  Church;  and  over  the  corpses  of  20,000  citizens,  with  hosannas 
to  the  returning  conscience  of  France,  they  are  plotting  to  restore  their 
"  anointed  "  king,  and  to  regain  temporal  power  for  the  Pope. 

It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  slough  of  formalism  into  which  our 
Protestantism  has  fallen  that  scarcely  a  voice  is  found  to  repeat  that 
to  which  it  was  once  our  boast  to  bear  witness,  that  the  Papacy  is 
incompatiUe  with  human  society  and  order.  We  have  put  aside, 
and  rightly  put  aside,  the  worn-out  invectives  against  the  errors  of 
Romanism  as  a  religion,  until  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  in 
the  state  of  modern  civilisation  it  is  an  intolerable  curse  to  human 
society.  Those  truths  which  inspired  some  of  the  greatest  characters 
in  our  history,  and  some  of  the  noblest  passages  in  our  literature,  are 
now  as  good  as  forgotten.  Has  class  sympathy  with  those  to  which 
that  Romish  Church  has  attached  itself  really  caused  us  to  forget  how 
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little  its  nature  has  altered  P     Is  not  that  religion  still  what  it  always 
was — a  religion  of  lies,  with  imposture  for  its  creed  and  serviKty  for 
its  object  P     Have  not  advancing  ages  and  the  growth  of  civilisation 
widened  rather  than  narrowed  the  breach  between  that  Church  and 
a  healthy  society  P     Its  head  in  solemn  conclave  has  recently  uttered 
his  idle  but  malignant  curse  against  every  principle  that  men  of 
sense  hold  dear,  and  every  belief  that  men  of  intelligence  hold  true 
In  that  arrogant  and  silly  syllabus  the  Pope  has  formulated  for  us, 
as  it  were,  all  that  makes  the  institution  which  he  guides  the  im- 
placable enemy  of  all  good  men.      To  cripple  the  intelligence,  to 
spread  falsehoods,  which  the  very  propagators  themselves  scoflF  at,  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  any  tyrant,  however  mean,  to  invoke  the 
blessing  of   God  upon  any  conspiracy,  however  unscrupulous,   to 
divide  nations  one  against  another,  and  classes  in  nations  against 
each  other,  to  fight  for  every  abuse,  to  resist  by  means,  fair  or  foul, 
every  improvement,  and  to  do  all  this,  if  need  be,  by  wading  through 
blood ;    this  is  the  political  character  of  that  Church  in  its  decay. 
When  men  of  sense  refuse  to  listen  to  them,  they  crawl  into  the 
confidences  of  women,  working  not  upon  their  intelligences,  but 
upon  their  more  excitable  nature ;  when  the  grown-up  would  have 
none  of  them,  they  intrigued  to  get  possession  of  the  education  of 
the  young,  that  they  might  poison  manliness  and  good  sense  at  their 
very  roots.     When  the  intelligent  workmen  of  cities  cast  them  off, 
they  betook  themselves  to  a  peasantry,  from  whom  they  withheld 
education  in  order  that  they  might  inspire  them  with  a  blind  and 
selfish  antipathy  to  their  fellow-workmen  of  the  cities.     And  when 
the  whole  of  the  middle  and  working  classes  had  broken  through 
their  yoke,  and  governments  and  governing  classes  were  treatisg 
them  with  ill-concealed  contempt,  they  played  one  last  cast  for  power, 
and  offered  in    return    for   their  possessions  to  preach   a   bloody 
vengeance   on  the  workmen.      They  it   is,  these   servants   of   the 
Reconciler,  who  have  compassed  sea  and  land  that  they  might  set 
peasant  against  citizen,  teaching  the  world  that  the  workmen  of 
Paris,  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  imselfish,  the  most  truly  rehgious 
class  in  Europe,  are  fiends  in  human  shape  and  the  enemies  of  hmnan 
society.     For  twenty  years  they  have  served  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon, 
and  have  become  but  a  mere  spiritual  police.     For  twenty  years  they 
have  poisoned  the  mind  of  all  French  society  with  the  belief  that  the 
workmen  of  Paris,  the  men  who  had  most  completely  thrown  off  their 
yoke,  were  the  enemies  of  every  government  and  every  class.     The 
Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  Cur^  of  the  Madeleine,  however  amiable 
their  natures,  and  however  respectable  their  lives,  were  two  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  alliance  between  the  French  Church  and  the  Corsican 
dynasty.      We  see  them  with  the  same  policy  in  Spain  maintaining 
to  the  last  the  bestial  despotism  of  Isabella.     Italy  still  rocks  and 
heaves  with  their  plots.      The    Catholic   Church  in  Italy  is  an 
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organised  conspiracy  against  the  established  government.  In 
Germany  it  is  tearing  society  to  pieces  in  a  wanton  attempt  to 
enforce  by  persecution  the  most  grotesque  of  all  its  grotesque 
doctrines. 

We  have  heard  much  of  late  of  institutions  which  are  the  enemy 
of  human  society.  There  is  an  institution  of  which  this  may  be  said 
with  truth.  It  is  that  same  Church  of  Rome  which  every  year  grows 
in  its  creed  more  false,  in  its  policy  more  despotic,  in  its  system  more 
inhuman,  which  has  introduced  into  political  strife  the  maxims  of 
extermination  and  the  hatred  of  religious  fanaticism  which  has  now 
no  other  hope  but  to  crush  out  in  blood  those  who  reject  it,  which  is 
now  in  unceasing  insurrection  against  modern  society.  Are  there 
those  who  think  that  any  good  cause  can  gain  by  the  help  of  such  a 
Power  ?  which  is  seen  ever  ready  to  sell  its  support  to  any  party  or 
any  leader  who  will  offer  it  its  wealth  and  its  privileges ;  which 
makes  the  cause  of  morality  the  same  thing  as  the  retention  of  its 
endowments ;  which  invokes  the  name  of  heaven  to  pursue  its  end 
without  submitting  to  the  check  of  mere  human  considerations; 
which  raises  the  standard  of  God  that  it  may  provoke  men  to  discard 
the  pity  and  justice  of  man. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  the  principles  of  good  government  are 
to  gain  by  the  extinction  of  the  Commune  in  the  way  that  we  have 
seen.  The  evil  which  of  all  others  Englishmen  have  most  deplored  in 
France  is  the  extent  to  which  a  centralised  bureaucracy  has  crushed 
all  the  life  out  of  its  people.  No  sooner  has  the  Government  of 
Thiers  triumphed  than  we  see  again  in  all  its  glory  the  Imperial 
system  revived ;  a  Chamber  which  is  the  mere  tool  of  the  chief  of 
the  State  ;  elections  carried  by  the  will  of  prefects  under  the  dictation 
of  the  government  of  the  day ;  the  old  system  of  an  organised  police, 
whose  energies  are  concentrated  on  maintaining  the  government  in 
existence;  and  an  administration  which  entirely  centres  round- the 
great  function  of  government,  the  repression  and  punishment  of  all 
political  parties  opposed  to  it.  Now,  the  Commune  was  in  the  first 
place  a  protest  against  this,  not  as  was  ridiculously  pretended,  with 
a  view  to  divide  France  into  an  infinite  number  of  Communes,  but 
for  the  purpose,  as  was  well  said  in  one  of  their  official  documents,  to 
found  a  free  Paris  in  a  free  France.  It  was  well  said,  in  one  of  the 
admirable  articles  in  which  the  Communal  leaders  endeavoured  to 
enlighten  their  fellow-citizens,  "  that  to  attempt  in  a  great  country 
like  France,  with  thirty-eight  millions  of  inhabitants,  to  apply  every- 
where the  same  rule  was  to  crush  the  many  centres  of  intelligence 
throughout  the  country,  and  to  condemn  it  to  an  indefinite  succession 
of  bloody  revolutions  or  of  intemperate  despotism ; "  or,  in  the  words 
of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  "  It  is  in  the  Commune  that  the  force  of  a 
free  people  rides,"  or,  as  Sismondi  says,  "  The  Commune  is  the  true 
country ; "  or,  as  De  Bonald  says,  "  The  Commune  is  a  body  more 
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real,  mmre  solid,  and  more  yisible  than  either  the  departm^it  or 
the  kingdom/'  The  Oommnne  is  crushed,  and  with  it  for  a  time  in 
France  all  prospect  of  local  independence  and  life. 

Among  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Commune  was  certainly  that  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  era  of  national  contests,  and  of  founding  a  state 
of  society  such  that  all  "Western  Europe  might  gradually  form  one  great 
country,  made  up  of  many  independent  communities.  The  Commune 
had  not  existed  a  week  before  all  trace  of  the  hostility  to  the  Germans 
was  at  an  end.  A  Prussian,  indeed,  was  a  member  of  theCommune;  and 
amongst  its  last  acts  was  the  destruction  of  the  Column  of  Yenddme  as 
a  signal  that  the  age  of  war  and  of  military  glory  wieis  gone  for 
ever.  The  Conmitme  was  scarcdy  cnwhed  when  Imperial  Chauyinism 
in  its  worst  form  raised  its  head.  Tlie  hatred  to  Germany  is  preached 
as  a  duty.  The  Gt)vemment,  the  Chfonber,  and  French  society 
resound  with  dismal  cries  for  military  revenge.  All  parties  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  grossest  flattery  of  the  army ;  and  in  this  race  of 
infamy  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  Government  of  M.  Hiers  and 
M.  Thiers  himself  end  the  undoubted  winners.  Ordinary  En^ish- 
men  can  with  diflBculty  conceive  a  degradation  of  nature  such  that 
in  sight  of  the  triumphant  foreign  conqueror,  over  the  smouldering 
ashes  of  a  city  which  he  had  dduged  in  blood,  the  old  apostle  and 
now  the  mimic  of  Imperialism,  having  wriggled  into  the  Impmal 
throne,  could  parade  his  army  of  ex-prisoners  still  fresh  from  the 
chains  of  their  captivity  and  yet  reeking  from  the  shambles  wh^e 
they  had  butchered  their  own  citizens. 

/  Order  reigns  they  say  in  Paris,  and  the  city  we  are  assured  is 
returning  to  its  wonted  aspect.  Under  the  Commune  it  is  true  that 
the  public  administration  was  carried  on  by  men  who  served  it  witii 
enthusiastic  devotion,  and  received  but  moderate  salaries.  The 
wanton  extravagance  of  idle  life  had  retreated  to  the  congenial  shades 
of  Versailles,  and  the  city  no  longer  presented  the  extremes  of 
human  misery  and  reckless  ostentation.  Vice,  too,  we  were  assured, 
had  followed  the  party  of  Order.  The  richer  quarters  of  Paris  had 
ceased,  we  were  told,  to  be  the  brothel  of  Europe.  The  Conmiune 
had  even  officially  attempted  the  suppression  of  prostitution ;  and, 
though  it  had  not  succeeded  in  this,  it  had  unquestionably  done  some- 
thing to  mitigate  the  extravagance  of  vice.  The  members  of  the 
Commune,  it  is  true,  had  once  met  together  at  a  public  dinner,  and 
their  act  was  received  with  shouts  of  ridicule.  But,  on  the  whole, 
their  administration  had  been  one  of  stem  work.  It  was  essentially 
a  Republican  Government,  and  their  lives  had  been  the  lives  of  the 
ministers  of  the  public.  The  Commune  has  fallen,  and  we  are  now 
told  that  Paris  resumes  her  ancient  ways.  M.  Thiers,  to  ape  his 
great  ideal,  must  be  restoring  the  feasts  and  the  splendours  of  the 
Empire.  As  the  Times  well  said,  it  is  the  Empire  under  another 
name.     The  train  of  cooks,  dancers,  and  harlots  has  come  back  from 
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Versailles ;  and  the  fcMilest  literature  in  Europe  is  pouring  forth  again 
its  feculent  deluge.  / 

A  writer  we  were  told  in  a  leading  journal  can  spmrcely  contain  his 
transports.     He  writes  ecstatically : — 

'^  The  Vie  FariHerme  is  about  to  appear,  an^  I  already  see  seyere  morali^ 
drawing  long  fiaoes,  and  oommencing  a  Htany  of  lamentations  upon  our  incur- 
able frivolity  and  the  decay  of  our  manners.  *  Cost  qu*en  cette  Vie  Parisienne 
se  sont  rfesiirn^es,  durant  sept  ou  huit  ann§es,  toutes  les  fausses  §l§gances,  toutes 
les  vices  capitaux  et  charmants,  toutes  les  spirituellee  immoralit^s  de  oe  demi- 
si^e  de  cocodettes  et  oooottes.  Que  de  tableaux  voluptueux  et  piquants  tout 
ensemble  !  Qu*elle  d^amvolture  i  m^priser  les  i)r^jug<§s  du  vulgaire  !  Qu'elle 
ironie  Ugere  et  de  bon  ton  I     Qu'elle  persiflage  l^utain  et  amusant ! ' " 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  how  muoh  the  world  at  large  is  indebted  to 
Paris  for  La  Belle  Hilhn^  and  La  Gfrande  LucAeese,  and.  for  the 
peculiar  class:  which  are  its  sp^daliti : — 

"  Cost  one  roanie  k  present  de  crier  contre  Paris  et  se»  vices^ — mais  si  Pans 
n'exifl^t  pas,  savez-vous  que  TEurope  s'ennivrait  joliment  P  J'en  suis  con vaincu 
pour  mon  eompte ;  la  moitie  de  notre  force  et  de  notre  courage  k  nous  autres 
Eran9aL3  est  dans  notre  gaiete.  Tristesse  est  chez  nous  abattement  d'esprit,  et 
d'ame.  C'est  Meilhic  qui  a  dit  le  vrai  mot  de  notre  caractire  dans  sa  joHe 
chanson  de  Barbe  Bleue,  *  Soyons  gais !  je  suis  gai ! '  " 

Such  is  the  Vie  Parisienne,  to  which  Versailles  has  waded  back 
through  blood,  which  lie  workmen  died  in  resisting,  which  the^ 
Catholic  priesthood  flatters,  inflames,  and  consecrates  I 

Order  is  restored,  and  with  it  the  reign  of  parliamentary  intrigue. 
In  place  of  the  noble  aim  of  the  Commune  to  abolish  national 
jealousies  and  enormous  taxation,  the  party  of  order  are  preparing 
to  abolish  free  trade,  and  to  vie  with  the  Empire  itself  in  burden- 
some extravagance.  To  raise  again  the  old  Imperii  army,  to  grind 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  France  in  that  ghastly  mill,  to  fawn  on  it,  and 
pamper  it,  and  fling  the  country  at  the  feet  of  a  new  prsetorian 
guard — such  is  the  aim  of  the  old  man  who  now  rules  France. 
'^Recent  history  records  no  more  repulsive  character.  In  literature, 
the  greatest  living  master  of  falsification ;  in  politics,  the  greatest 
hving  adept  in  intrigue;  without  a  scruple,  a  conviction,  or  a 
purpose ;  as  sanguinary  as  Robespierre,  without  the  excuse  of  his 
fimaticism;  as  Chauvinist  as  Napoleon,  without  the  excuse  of  his 
genius — he  has  managed  to  wriggle  himself  into  power  for  a  time, 
simply  because  he  is  known  to  represent  nothing  but  himself.  / 
^  To  those  "jfho  watch  with  anxiety  the  future,  there  is  something 
appalling  in  the  spirit  'with  which  the  movement  of  the  Commune 
has  been  judged.  It  is  true  that  it  was  something  new  in  political 
experience ;  but  at  most  its  ideal  was  that  of  government  by  and  for 
the  working  classes.  An  ideal  one-sided  and  extravagant  it  might 
be ;  but  when  we  reflect  for  how  many  centuries,  and  in  how  many 
societies,  all  power  has  been  wielded  by  the  rich  or  the  great  in  their 
own  exclusive  interests,  it  is  an  ideal  not  so  entirely  preposterous. 
Yet  the  attempt,  even  before  a  single  act  by  which  to  judge  it,  was 
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looked  on  by  the  respectability  of  Europe  with  transports  of  rage. 
Language  was  exhausted  in  flinging  epithets  at  the  lead^^  and 
literature  hurried  forth  to  drown  them  in  calumny.  Some  of  the  most 
honourable,  cultivated,  and,  indeed,  some  of  the  richest  men  in 
Paris,  were  spoken  of  only  as  '^  obscene  miscreants.''  That  men 
who  had  once  been  working  men  should  undertake — ^nay,  even 
succeed — in  the  afiairs  of  State  was  received  with  a  howl,  in  which 
amazement  struggled  with  rage.  Before  a  building  had  been  burnt, 
or  a  hostage  shot,  before  the  Commune  had  committed  a  single  act 
of  violence,  the  friends  of  order  throughout  Europe  were  devoting 
them  to  destruction  with  a  hate  that  was  simply  fiendish.  It  was 
as  if  the  horses  had  made  an  insurrection  against  men,  had  harnessed 
human  teams  in  their  carts  and  ploughs,  and  successfully  established 
a  Houyhnhnm  Government.  Our  Yahoos  howled  with  rage.  It 
was  the  frenzy  which  seizes  a  white  population  when  their  black 
slaves  grow  insubordinate.  That  wretched  workmen  should  set 
foot  on  the  Elysian  fields  of  luxury ;  that  they  should  disturb  the 
very  gaieties  of  the  season ;  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  more  moral  and 
just  world,  they  should  disarrange  the  charm  of  the  pleasantest  city  in 
Europe — all  this,  in  the  eyes  of  the  silken  puppets  who  call  them* 
selves  Society,  was  an  outrage  worthy  of  death.  That  in  their  mad 
death-fury  they  should  destroy  the  very  scenes  of  revelry,  and  leave 
for  years  to  come  a  black  spectre  looming  over  the  gay  procession  of 
Fashion,  marked  them  to  be  fiends  in  human  shape,  for  whom  death 
was  too  good,  who  should  be  reserved,  said  one  of  our  army  organs, 
"  for  vivisection  in  the  interests  of  science." 

/  Few  things  of  late  have  revealed  how  inhuman  is  the  principle 
of  our  modem  distinctions  of  class  more  clearly  than  this  Satanic 
outburst  of  rage  which  the  rich  have  shown  towards  the  poor.  It  is 
the  character  of  the  refined  luxury  and  the  selfish  power  which  are 
the  modem  result  of  wealth,  to  breed  indifference  to  mankind,  till 
it  passes  into  utter  cruelty  of  nature.  At  the  decline  of  the  Rom^ 
world  under  the  influence  of  luxury  and  slavery,  this  spirit  had 
reached  its  perfection.  The  gratification  of  every  whim  at  any  cost 
of  human  suflering  was  the  mark  of  the  fine  gentleman  or  the  fine 
lady.  An  emperor  fattened  his  lampreys  on  live  slaves.  A  great 
lady  would  have  her  slave-girl  flogged  for  misplacing  a  curl  or 
breaking  a  vase.  "We  have  seen  this  same  temper  to-day.  They 
who  have  met  an  insurrection  against  the  selfishness  of  wealth  with 
the  malignant  hatred  of  the  slave-owner,  are  the  legitimate  heirs  of 
the  corrupt  Boman  society.  For  them  any  who  break  their  dream 
of  enjoyment  are  the  enemies  of  God  and  man,  and  the  destruction 
of  their  tapestries  and  their  crockery  is  scarcely  avenged  by  the 
massacre  of  a  whole  population.; 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  how  the  great  and  noble  name  of  Art 
has  been  degraded  by  those  who  oftenest  use  it.     True  Art  is  a  social^ 
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homanisingy  and  purifying  power.  That  only  is  worthy  of  the  name 
which  unites  men  in  one  common  enjoyment,  abolishes  the  barriers 
created  by  brute  wealth,  and  soars  beyond  the  separations  of  class, 
nation,  or  language.  Its  mission  is  to  make  the  whole  world  kin, 
and  its  dignity  is  that  all  that  is  human  is  akin  to  it.  It  is  the  very 
degradation  of  Art  to  be  the  mere  lackey  of  wealth,  to  embitter  and 
not  to  brighten  the  contrasts  of  life.  A  turn  for  bric-a-brac  is  not 
Art.  The  knowledge  of  a  Jew  broker  is  not  culture.  A  craze  after 
upholstery  and  tapestries,  the  collecting  of  unique  pots  and  rare 
carvings,  if  it  but  minister  to  the  self-love  of  luxurious  living,  if  it 
instil  a  contemptuous  antipathy  towards  those  who  know  not  these 
things,  if  it  make  men  and  women  more  selfish,  exclusive,  and  idle, 
is  not  a  blessing  but  a  curse. 

To  conclude.  This  great  crisis  had  stated  though  it  has  not 
solved  the  social  problem.  What,  in  a  few  words,  is  this  problem  P 
It  is  this.  In  this  complex  industrial  system  wealth  has  discovered 
the  machinery  by  which  the  principal,  in  some  cases  the  whole, 
results  of  conmion  labour  become  its  special  perquisites.  Ten 
thousand  miners  delve  and  toil,  giving  their  labour,  risking  their 
lives ;  ten  masters  give  their  direction  or  their  capital,  oftenest  only 
the  latter.  And  in  a  generation  the  ten  capitalists  are  rioting  in 
vast  fortimes,  and  the  ten  thousand  workmen  are  rotting  in  their 
graves,  or  in  a  workhouse.  And  yet  the  ten  thousand  were  at  least 
as  necessary  to  the  work  as  the  ten.  Yet  more.  The  ten  capitalists 
are  practically  the  law-makers,  the  magistrates,  the  government.  The 
educators  of  youth,  the  priests  of  all  creeds,  are  their  creatures.  Practi- 
cally they  make  and  interpret  the  law — the  law  of  the  land,  the  law  of 
opinion,  and  the  law  of  God ;  they  are  masters  of  the  whole  social  forces. 

A  convenient  faith  has  been  invented  for  them  by  moralists  and 
economists,  the  only  faith  which  in  these  days  they  at  all  believe  in — 
the  faith  that  the  good  of  mankind  is  somehow  promoted  by  a  per- 
severing course  of  selfishness.  Competition  is,  in  fact,  the  whole  duty 
of  man.  And  thus  it  comes  that  in  ten  thousand  ways  the  whole 
soQial  force  is  directed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have.  Habitually, 
unconsciously,  often  with  what  they  think  is  a  religious  sense  of  duty, 
tliey  work  the  machinery  of  society  for  their  own  objects.  In  this 
favoured  land,  whilst  the  owner  of  the  soil  knows  no  other  toil  or 
care  but  that  of  providing  fresh  modes  of  enjoyment,  the  peasant,  out 
of  whose  sweat  his  luxury  is  wrung,  lives  likes  a  beast  of  burden,  and 
dies  like  a  dog  in  a  ditch ;  whilst  the  merchant-prince  is  courting 
society  for  a  peerage,  a  thousand  lives  of  seamen  are  lost,  decoyed  in 
rotten  ships  to  sea ;  whilst  mine-owners  can  still  paralyse  the  legis- 
lature, a  thousand  lives  are  lost  each  year  in  pits,  "  chiefly,  it  is  said, 
from  preventible  causes;"  and  whilst  fortunes  are  reared  by  iron- 
masters,, a  hundred  thousand  workmen  are  ground  to  the  dust  by 
truck.     Let  us  reflect  what  is  implied  in  this  mere  finding  of  the  late 
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Commissioii.  One  Inmdred  thousand  families  in  England  azeoheatecl, 
insulted,  and  oppressed  by  being  forced  to  barter  portions^of  their 
wages  for  some  fraudulent  equivalent  in  goods.  Noir  all  this  mokes 
up  in  gross  that  which  they  call  in  France  "  I'exploitatioir  des^ 
ouvriers."  They  say  that  where  in  a  common  work  labour  is  no  lees 
necessary  than  capital,  and  labourers  are  as  worthy  of  the  prcrfits  as 
managers,  the  system  by  which  the  gross  reemlt  is  appropriated  by 
capital,  and  under  which  the  self-indulgence  of  wealth  soars  to  yet 
unimagined  heights,  whilst  the  area  of  misery,  ignorance,  and 
exhaustion  sinks  ever  deeper,  is  a  system  which  is  doomed  to  end. 
And  this  their  claim  is  good. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  remedy  they  propose.  The  whole  social  force 
which  so  long,  they  say,  has  been  directed  by  capital  in  its  own 
interest,  shall  be  directed  by  workmen  in  the  interests  of  workmen. 
The  laws  shall  no  longer  be  made  and  administered  so  as  to  handicap 
the  labourer  in  the  race  of  industry.  The  power  of  the  State  shall 
step  in  to  neutralise  competition,  and  to  restrain  the  selfish  abuse  of 
capital.  The  land;  at  any  rate,  they  say,  nnist  be  resumed  by  the 
State  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  oommtmity ;  and  farmed  on  social, 
and  not  on  proprietary,  bases.  Ultimately,  in  short,  the  whole 
existence  of  capital,  and  the  ordering  the  lives  of  the  community, 
must  be  subject  to  the  will  of  social  authority. 

Such  is  the  faith  which,  in  spite  of  its  extravagance,  has  seized  the 
foremost  minds  of  the  workmen  of  Europe,  which  in  some  form  or 
other  receives  the  devotion  of  a  religious  creed.  Can  any  one  doubt 
its  strength,  compared  with  the  conscious  corruption  of  the  opposite 
creed  ?  Does  the  selfish  cunning  of  competition  in  its  heart  think 
it  can  stand  a  social  energy  Like  this,  ^ath  all  its  errors  and  all  its 
dangers  ?  Does  a  society  which  lives  in  its  equipages,  and  toils  only 
in  amusement,  match  itself  seriously  with  men  who  are  ready  thua 
to  die  for  a  cause  however  mistaken  ?  Poor  gluttonous  fribble,  whose 
cares  are  divided  between  the  coming  battue  and  the  last  new  dish, 
the  roughest  of  those  who  went  to  death  in  Paris  in  the  hope  of  a 
better  time  to  come  for  his  children,  was  a  hero  and  a  man  of  honour 
in  contrast  with  you  ! 

The  claim  of  capital  to  amass  wealth  by  what  means  it  chooses, 
and  to  spend  it  how  and  when  it  pleases,  is  so  vile,  the  claim  of  the 
workman  to  have  his  part  in  the  social  result  is  so  unanswerable, 
that  in  the  end  the  issue  is  not  doubtful.  And  since  this  socid. 
problem  must  some  day  be  faced  by  all,  it  seems  time  for  serious  men 
to  reflect  what  other  solution  remains.  Communism  stares  them  in 
the  face ;  it  grows  and  deepens.  Whatever  it  may  suit  a  journalist 
to  say,  no  sensible  man  believes  that  the  200,000  men  who  voted 
for  the  Commune  are  bandits  and  fiends  in  human  shape.  They 
who  think  that  such  a  story  as  that  of  the  Commune  of  Paris 
is  explicable  on  the  '*  miscreant "  theory  are  unfit  to  discuss  political 
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questiond.  It  has  a  great  purpose,  and  it  has  great  leaders.  For 
every  man  who  died  on  the  barricades,  ten  will  spring  up  hereafter. 
The  cry  of  Milliere  as  he  died,  "  Vive  Thumanit^ ! ''  will  not  be  un- 
answered. The  bones  of  Ddescluze  may*  be  burnt  in  quick-lime, 
but  his  spirit  lives.  He  and  his  followers  have  a  purpose.  They 
have  sworn  that  the  '*  exploitation  of  the  workman  "  shall  end ; 
and  end  it  must. 

They  are  not  so  clear  about  a  substitute,  but,  so  far  as  they  have 
a  scheme,  it  is  Communism.  There  is  but  one  alternative — ^the 
answer  of  Positivism.  In  one  sense  Positivism  is  akin  to  Com- 
munism, for  it  heartily  accepts  its  belief  in  social  reorganisation ; 
in  another  it  is  the  opposite  of  Communism,  for  it  exalts  instead  of 
abolishes  the  exercise  of  property  by  individuals.  Positivism  teaches 
that  the  highest  uses  of  society  are  beet  served  by  massing  capital 
in  aggregates,  and  by  entrusting  these  masses  to  the  free  control 
of  individuals.  It  teaches  that  the  dignity  of  domestic  life  and 
of  public  action,  that  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  energy,  demand 
the  existence  of  capitalists  as  a  class.  It  shows  that  the  highest 
fonctions  of  social  life  and  the  noblest  powers  of  the  character  would 
cease  to  exist  without  the  free  control  of  capital.  It  insists  on  this 
freedom  in  no  grudging  or  imreal  spirit.  It  looks  on  capital  simply 
as  power,  and  the  wise  exercise  of  power  as  the  noblest  function 
of  man,  and  the  trustful  respect  of  -power  as  the  most  generous  of 
human  instincts. 

And  if  Positivism  insists  that  Communism  would  dwarf  and 
unman  every  side  of  human  nature,  by  destroying  the  infinite 
sources  of  nobleness  inherent  in  individual  property,  it  asserts  as 
strongly  as  Communism  itself  that  individual  property  can  no 
longer  exist  on  its  prevalent  conditions.  It  insists  that  the  use  of 
property  must  again  be  made  a  religious  duty — that  capital  arises 
from  the  combination  of  many  efforts,  and  must  in  justice  minister 
to  the  common  wants.  It  would,  by  an  education  prolonged  through 
life,  teach  the  workmen  of  every  grade  to  trust  and  aid  the  owner 
of  capital,  and  the  owner  of  capital  to  look  on  himself  as  the  minister 
of  a  free  community.  It  would  train  the  rich  to  rely  on  their  own 
resources,  and  compel  them  to  use  their  full  responsibility  in  so 
ordering  the  common  industry  that  the  fewest  disasters  and  the 
least  suffering  befell  the  labouring  community.  Such  is  a  picture  of 
capital  not  extinguished,  but  moralised ;  not  cut  in  pieces,  but  raised 
to  new  functions ;  not  harassed  by  the  fetters  of  law,  but  strong  in 
the  noble  consciousness  of  a  public  office.  Let  capital,  shrinking 
from  the  fires  and  the  shambles  of  Paris,  choose  which  of  these  two 
it  will  have.  Communism  is  a  not  impossible  future.  Positivism 
is  a  not  impossible  future.  The  status  quo  is  impossible.  The  alter- 
native is  Communism  or  Positivism. 

Frederic  Harrison. 
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Mr.  Gladstone — at  least  every  one  alleges  it  to  be  Mr.  Gladstone — 
said  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  unhappily  we  scarcely  possessed 
in  England  the  kind  of  writer  who  abroad  is  called  a  publicist. 
Indeed  it  is  not  very  easy  to  give  an  Englishman  only  familiar  with 
English  discussions  and  English  ways  of  thought,  an  exact  idea  of 
the  word.  But  probably  the  late  Mr.  Senior,  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  came  very  near  to  it.  He  lived  among  politicians ;  he  spent  the 
main  stress  of  his  speculative  mind  upon  politics ;  he  wrote  largely 
upon  them.  But  he  had  none  of  the  ties  to  them  usual  in  England. 
He  was  neither  a  practical  politician,  engaged  in  real  affairs,  nor  the 
editor  of  a  political  periodical,  nor  even  a  stirring  writer  addressing 
a  large  audience.  He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  temporary 
politics,  but  he  always  dealt  with  them  in  an  abstract  and  philoso- 
phical manner.  He  always  f^ideavoured  to  deal  with  the  permanent 
aspects  of  them,  he  addressed  only  thoughtful  men,  he  was  a  *' didactic 
member  "  of  the  republic  of  letters ;  and  this  we  suppose  is  the 
idea  of  a  publicist. 

Many  persons  may  regret  it  as  Mr.  Gladstone  did,  but  the  fact 
certainly  is  that  we  have  very  few  such  writers  in  this  country,  and 
that  the  tendency  of  present  times  is  rather  to  diminish  than  to 
increase  their  number.  There  is  something  artificial  about  the 
species.  That  a  man  of  ability  should  spend  a  great  part  of  his  mind 
on  political  a&irs,  but  that  he  should  neither  have  a  practical 
share  in  them  nor  an  effective  say  to  a  large  audience,  is  not 
natural.  Such  a  typo  can  exist  only  in  periods  of  transition,  as  in 
despotic  countries  where  the  government  though  absolute  will  allow 
discussion,  perhaps  is  moved  by  discussion,  where  there  are  many 
cultivated  men  who  wish  to  read  good  and  long  reasonings  on 
political  subjects,  but  where  there  is  as  yet  no  people,  no  vast 
numerous  class,  who  wish  to  read  and  who  will  only  read  short 
sharp  arguments  on  present  issues.  As  soon  as  "  leading  articles  " 
come  in,  publicists  and  pamphlets  die  out.  Those  who  could  best 
write  pamphlets  are  drawn  off  to  the  more  lucrative  trade  of  writing 
"leadei-s."  And  readers,  especially  the  most  important  readers 
whose  time  is  valuable,  have  so  many  leaders  to  read,  and  are  so 
sickened  of  the  subject,  that  they  will  not  read  a  word  beside.  Mr, 
Disraeli  once  compared  the  great  Quarterly  Reviews,  whose  political 
articles  are  pamphlets  in  disguise,  to  the  old  mail  coaches,  which 
were  capital  things  in  their  way,  but  when  they  tried  to  start  in  the 
present  day  found  that  all  the  travellers  had  gone  on  by  the  train.    A 
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quicker  mode  of  travelling  has  come  in,  a  hastier  mode  of  readings 
and  a  scrappier  mode  of  writing.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Senior 
began  to  write,  all  this  had  not  happened.  The  English  GoTemment  was 
then  predominantly  ruled  by  aristocratic  politicians,  some  of  whom 
were  reading  men,  more  of  whom  respected  reading  though  they  did 
not  practise  it,  cmd  beneath  whom  there  was 'a  still  larger  body  of 
educated  men  who  cared  for  political  discussion,  who  already  pos- 
sessed some  public  power,  and  who  were  eagerly  desirous  of  more. 
At  that  time  the  grave  political  essayist  could  speak  to  the  few, 
without  being  shouted  down  by  the  many. 

That  political  writing  has  in  consequence  declined  in  this  coimtr}" 
is  certain,  at  least  it  has  been  minced.  No  practical  subject  can 
be  discussed  thoroughly  at  sufficient  length,  and  with  all  the  argu- 
ments set  in  one  view.  No  observant  person  could  write  such  things 
on  a  pressing  practical  point,  and  think  they  would  have  any 
influence  on  events.  On  the  politics  of  the  hour  the  great  penny 
papers  of  the  North  have  infinitely  more  efiect  than  all  the  reviews 
in  London.  These  rule  the  constituencies,  and  on  great  pressing 
issues  rule  Parliament  too.  In  time  to  come  they  will  prevent  the 
existence  of  publicists,  or  at  least  take  care  that  they  shall  be  few, 
and  those  few  not  powerful. 

At  first  it  might  seem  that  the  change  was  bad,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  one  good  effect.  It  prevents 
the  highest  class  of  philosophical  minds  from  worrying  themselves 
with  momentary  affairs.  This  is  not  their  characteristic  function. 
They  have  by  nature  in  a  rare  degree  that  in  which  most  men  are 
most  deficient — the  faculty  of  abstraction.  It  is  given  them  steadily 
to  see  not  only  a  particidar  instance,  or  a  few  instances,  but  that 
which  all  such  instances  have  in  common.  They  can  keep  their 
attention  fixed  on  this  common  element,  and  so  fashion  a  doctrine 
common  to  all  like  cases.  But  when  they  have  made  their  doctrine, 
their  work  is  done :  when  that  doctrine  comes  to  be  applied  in  real  life 
a  different  class  of  faculties  are  wanted,  and  a  most  opposite  set  of 
powers  become  necessary.  A  philosopher  having  a  particularly  fine 
vision  of  the  common  elements  in  all  cases  is  apt  to  be  particularly 
blind  to  the  uncommon  qualities  of  individual  instances.  As  objectors 
say,  he  is  doctrinaire — ^that  is,  his  doctrine  telling  him  that  "  C  will 
happen  because  A  and  B  are  present,  if  A  and  B  are  unresisted  '* — 
he  is  apt  to  be  very  fond  of  his  theory,  and  some  time  or  other  to  over- 
look some  imknown  and  uncatalogued  resisting  agency,  and  which 
modifies  or  overpowers  A  and  B,  and  changes  0  altogether.  We 
need  for  practice  a  more  pliable  class  of  mind,  which  though  not  able 
perhaps  to  invent  a  good  abstract  doctrine,  is  able  to  use  it  when 
made;  and  is  able,  too,  to  see  the  resisting  agencies  or  modifying 
media,  which  the  originator  of  the  theory  neither  could  nor  would. 
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The  best  applier  is  seldom  the  real  discoyerer,  and  still  more  seldom 
is  the  man  who  discovers  the  best  man,  or  at  all  a  good  man  to 
persuade  others  to  use  his  discoyeries.  The  difference  between  the 
patentee  of  an  invention,  and  the  capitalist  who  uses  it,  is  not  greater 
than  that  between  the  discoverer  of  an  abstract  political  doctrme, 
and  the  practical  politicians,  active  or  rhetorical,  who  use  it. 

Mr.  Mill  is,  of  course,  the  standing  instance  of  a  philosopher 
spoiled  by  sending  him  into  Parliament  and  the  world.  But  in 
a  very  different  way  I  think  Mr.  Senior,  our  last  "  publicist,"  was 
in  some  sense  a  spoiled  philosopher.  And  I  hope  none  of  his 
friends  will  be  offended  at  my  saying  so,  for  I  intend  it  in  no 
bad  sense.  What  I  mean  is,  that  he  scattered  and  wasted  in  a 
semi-abstract  discussion  of  practical  topics,  powers  which  were  fit 
to  have  produced  a  lasting  and  considerable  work  of  philosophy. 
And  I  cannot  think  the  practical  discussion,  as  a  discussiim, 
very  good.  Take,  for  instance,  the  essay  on  Ireland,  which  is  re- 
published as  a  preface  to  his  "Irish  Conversaticms."  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  duU,  and  dull .  in  the  most  teasing  way,  for  you  feel 
that  the  subject  is  most  interesting,  and  that  the  writer  is  a  man 
of  ability,  but  there  is  no  corresponding  result.  Your  mind  is  not 
engrossed  as  it  ought  to  be,  or  instructed  as  it  ought  to  be.  In 
truth,  the  essay  is  too  abstract  for  a  work  on  a  living  subject  like 
Ireland.  You  always  feel  that  you  are  reading  about  an  economical 
island  in  the  air ;  you  are  alwa}^  pausing  to  think  whether  some- 
thing that  is  not  said  may  not  affect  and  overthrow  that  which  is 
said.  You  are  never  presented,  as  a  writer  on  real  politics  should 
present  you,  with  a  living  image  which  impresses  itself  rightly  or 
wrongly  on  your  imagination  as  a  picture  of  the  subject,  and  interests 
and  persuades  you  even  more  by  what  it  suggests  to  your  own 
imagination  than  by  the  bare  words  on  the  paper.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  one  wishes  to  see  what  Mr.  Senior  was  really 
capable  of,  I  should  refer  him  to  the  collection  of  Mr.  Senior's 
philosophical  essays  lately  published — say  to  the  review  of  Sir 
George  Lewis's. essay  on  "Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion" — and 
unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  he  will  find  there  clear  proofs  of  a 
speculative  intellect  of  singular  clearness  and  of  high  force,  which 
it  is  a  pity  shoidd  have  left  no  equal  memory  of  iteelf,  and  which 
for  the  want  of  such  is  even  already  fading  as  time  passes  and  the 
generations  change. 

One  reason  why  Mr.  Senior's  name  is  sooner  passing  away  than  it 
ought  is  that  he  was  best  known  as  a  political  economist,  and  that  it 
must  be  owned  that  of  late  years  abstract  political  economy — and 
it  was  with  the  abstract  part  that  Mr.  Senior  dealt — ^has  fallen  some- 
how in  public  confidence,  and  that  people's  minds  are  a  little  in  doubt 
about  it.  One  principal  cause  of  this  is  the  set — the  most  mischievous 
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set  in  my  judgment — ^whicli  is  being  made  against  abstract  reason- 
ing in  general.  This  is  due  to  the  rise  of  an  immense  class  of 
readers  who  find,  as  everybody  ought  to  find,  abstractions  difficult, 
and  who  being  incessantly  told  that  they  are  the  great  read- 
ing public,  and  the  judge  of  everything,  instantly  begin  to  judge 
that  i^hat  is  unpleasant  to  them  cannot  be  very  valuable.  The 
great  rise  of  "  Physics "  ought,  of  course,  to  have  prevented  this. 
Our  railways  were  made,  so  to  say,  out  of  abstract  geometry,  abstract 
algebra,  abstract  mechanics.  Even  in  the  kinds  of  science  now  most 
talked  of  those  who  can  pass  a  good  examination  in  Darwin's 
"  Origin  of  Species "  must  have  had  some  practice  in  gaining  a 
fiuniliarity  with  abstract  knowledge.  But,  in  fact,  "  Physics  "  have 
had  a  contrary  eflfect.  The  thousands  of  popular  students  only  know 
the  results  at  second-hand;  they  have  no  conception  of  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  they  were  discovered.  They  see  brilliant  experi- 
ments on  optics,  and  because  there  is  so  much  to  see  they  think  there 
is  nothing  hard  or  abstract  in  the  subject;  yet  if  they  woidd  try 
and  master  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  which  very  likdy  is 
the  basis  of  these  experiments,  and  that  for  which  they  were  tried, 
they  would  find  many  and  grave  difficulties — exactly  the  same 
sort  of  difficidties  which  there  are  in  mastering  abstract  political 
economy  and  applying  it  to  the  moving  facts  of  trade  and  life.  A 
very  rapid  diffusion  of  popular  knowledge  necessarily  brings  with 
it  a  certain  dislike  and  distrust  of  that  abstract  reasoning  which 
never  can  be  popular,  and  which  people  are  only  too  glad  to  think 
\mnecessary.  And,  besides  this,  political  economy  has  fallen  into 
some  difficulty  from  causes  peculiar  to  itself,  and  heresies,  or  what 
Mr.  Senior  and  other  economists  of  the  old  school  would  have 
thought  to  be  especially  such,  are  daily  propounded.  I  was  myself 
examined  by  him  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  the  strict  school,  at  the 
London  University,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  have  plucked  various 
present  examiners  and  professors.  If  it  could  have  been  revealed 
to  him  that  persons  of  authority  would  dare  to  teach  that  profit  had 
no  tendency  to  become  equal  in  different  trades, — that  the  Ricardo 
theory  of  rent  was  a  blunder  and  a  misconception, — that  it  was  un- 
necessary for  bankers  to  keep  a  stock  of  gold  or  silver  to  meet  their 
liabilities,  but  that  they  should  buy  the  gold  in  the  market  when 
they  wanted  it,  I  think  Mr.  Senior  would  have  been  aghast.  Yet 
such  is  the  present  state  of  the  science,  and  naturally  the  rise  of 
the  heresiarchs  has  diminished  the  dignity  of  the  orthodox  heads. 
Now  that  the  fame  of  Rioardo  (one  of  the  greatest  and  most  consecu- 
tive of  English  thinkers)  is  a  little  dimmed,  no  wonder  that  the 
fame  of  an  able  follower  of  his,  and  such  was  Mr.  Senior  in  the 
main,  is  much  diminished.  Secondary  fame  of  that  sort,  if  once 
lost,  is  scarcely  to  be  recovered ;  and,  therefore,  I  fear  Mr.  Senior's 
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economical  writings,  or  his  philosophical  essays  (very  able  as  several 
of  the  latter  seem  to  me  to  be),  will  not  long  keep  aUve  in  the  world 
the  recollection  of  what  in  his  own  generation  was  justly  thoaght  to 
be  his  ability. 

Possibly  Mr.  Senior,  who  was  a  shrewd  observer  of  the  world,  had 
no  confidence  in  the  endurance  of  his  philosophical  fame ;  at  all 
events,  he  took  singular  and  sedulous  pains  to  provide  himself  with 
a  substitute  in  case  of  a  failure.  There  has  been,  as  we  all  know,  a 
great  deal  of  discussion,  modem  and  ancient,  about  posthumous  fame, 
and  some  species  of  it  have  been  catalogued.  The  "  immortality  of 
quotation  "  is  one  of  these.  There  are  many  writers  really  known  by 
some  few  sentences  or  some  half-dozen  stanzas,  which  every  one 
knows,  but  all  the  rest  of  their  works  are  dead,  and  no  one  knows 
anything  about  them.  And  it  has  been  argued  whether  this  kind 
of  immortality  of  "  extract  "  is  or  is  not  desirable  or  worth  having. 
I  believe  the  better  opinion  to  be  that  it  is  worth  having ;  always 
assuming  that  any  posthumous  fame  is  so.  After  all,  your  best 
words — your  most  characteristic  words — are  quoted  continually,  and 
have  the  chance  of  making  a  good  impression  of  you  year  after 
year  if  anything  of  yours  can  make  a  good  impression.  But  Mr. 
Senior  has  invented,  or  almost  invented,  a  new  and  difierent  sort  of 
immortality.  He  aspired  to  immortality  as  a  referee.  He  went 
about  Europe,  indeed,  beyond  Europe,  for  he  visited  Egypt,  talking 
carefully  to  the  best  known,  the  best  informed,  and  most  influential 
people  on  the  afiairs  of  each  country,  and  on  general  intellectual 
afiairs,  and  he  wrote  down  the  answers.  There  was  no  breadi  of 
confidence  in  this,  for  he  told  everybody — at  least,  everybody  of  im- 
portance— what  he  was  doing  ;  and  if  they  liked,  and  if  there  were 
opportunity,  he  submitted  that  part  of  his  journal  which  concerned 
them  to  their  revision.  His  idea,  of  course,  was  that  by  preserving 
valuable  thoughts,  setting  down  on  the  instant  fresh  and  charac- 
teristic remarks,  he  should  earn  permanent  repute  for  himself.  And 
if  that  sort  of  repute  be  desirable  he  will  earn  it.  He  will  appear  at 
the  bottom  of  pages  in  many  books  for  many  years,  as,  "  See  Senior's 
*  Journals,'  vol.  ii.  p.  293."  And  occasionally,  according  to  the  con- 
venience of  writers,  his  name  will  creep  into  the  text,  "  according  to  a 
good  observation  reported  by  Mr.  Senior,"  X  Y  was  true ;  or,  "  if  we 
may  rely  on  an  assertion  made  to  Mr.  Senior,  A  B  was  not  true." 
And  this  will  be  the  reward  for  years  of  endless  pains  and  labour. 
It  will  not  be  like  the  common  "  immortality  of  quotation,"  in  which 
your  characteristic  words  are  kept  alive ;  it  will  be  in  the  slightest 
sense  a  name  only  that  will  live ;  no  image  of  Mr.  Senior  will  then 
be  preserved.  The  reader  of  after  years  will  know  only  that  a 
person  called  Mr.  Senior,  and  about  whom  he  has  no  other  know- 
ledge, was  told  so  and  so,  true  or  false,  by  a  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
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or  by  such  and  such  a  French  statesman^  and  this  is  all  the  immor- 
tality. 

A  certain  peculiar  power  of  asking  questions  is  necessary  in  this 
mode.  M.  Lfeon  Faucher  was  Prime  Minister  of  France,  and 
Mr.  Senior  steps  up  to  him  with — "  Now  that  I  have  you  for  ten 
minutes,  will  you  tell  me  what  is  your  plan  for  a  campaign? " — ^that 
is,  for  the  policy  of  his  government.  No  doubt  it  is  a  weakness,  but 
there  are  many  men  thick-skinned  enough  in  most  ways,  who  could 
not  ask  such  a  question  for  any  money  or  any  fame.  And  the 
notoriety  that  Mr.  Senior,  as  a  professed  journalist,  might  ask  such 
questions,  led  people  to  be  prepared  to  answer  them.  As  years  went 
on,  it  used  to  be  said  that  the  value  of  his  journal  was  impaired, 
because  persons  of  eminence  prepared  for  their  interviews,  and  cor- 
rected (as  he  was  kind  enough  to  let  them)  their  sayings  into  what 
they  would  wish  to  have  said  rather  than  that  which  they  did  really 
say.  The  conversations  thus  became  minor  manifestoes,  not  unguarded 
utterances,  and  so  lost  their  greatest  interest. 

And  independently  of  having  to  ask  as  a  habit  questions  too  direct 
to  be  pleasant,  most  people  would  rather  go  to  the  galleys  than  be 
bound  to  put  down  at  the  end  of  a  party  what  was  said  in  the  course 
of  it.  The  pang  of  the  coming  task  would  poison  most  men's 
social  pleasure.  And  Mr.  Senior  often  looked  as  if  it  spoiled  his 
pleasure.  His  face  had  a  care  down  it,  as  if  he  was  keeping  up  the 
recollection  of  what  had  been  said,  rather  than  enjoying  what  was 
leing  said.  And,  at  times,  not  quite  gratifying  to  the  speaker,  the 
interest  for  wht^t  you  were  saying  seemed  to  cease  on  a  sudden  (as 
does  that  of  a  reporter  when  he  puts  down  his  pen),  as  if  he  thought 
what  was  being  said  was  no  way  remarkable,  and  that  he  would 
rest  himself  by  not  attending  to  it.  To  gain  an  immortality  of 
referential  citation,  Mr.  Senior  certainly  sacrificed  much  social  enjoy- 
ment and  some  social  popularity. 

It  should  be  seen,  however,  that  most  people  could  not  gain  that 
immortality  by  any  sacrifice.  First  of  all  you  must  be  something 
or  somebody  before  the  first  people  in  foreign  countries  will  speak  to 
you  freely,  or  indeed  at  all.  Mr.  Senior  went  abroad  as  a  celebrated 
English  economist,  and  with  strenuous  introductions  from  the  most 
powerful  and  best  people  in  England  whom  he  had  the  gift  of  know- 
ing. And  what  is  more,  he  had  the  rarer  gift  of  being  able  to  use  those 
introductions  well.  There  was  nothing  in  his  daily  pursuits  to  give 
him  that  knowledge;  on  the  contrary,  by  profession  he  was  an  equity 
barrister,  and  he  has  himself  described  how  difficult,  how  almost 
impossible  it  is,  to  get  any  foreigner  to  comprehend  what  "equity"  in 
England  means  ;  and  with  much  exaggeration,  yet  not  without  some 
truth.  Political  Economy,  as  Mr.  Senior  understood  it,  has  been  called 
an  "insular  science,"  of  which  the  authors  were  Englishmen,  which 
assumed  in  the  beings  so  treated  of  conditions  and  qualities  hardly  to 
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be  met  with  out  of  England.  But  Mr.  Senior  was  an  "  International 
Man/'  well  able,  as  many  volumes  of  "  conversations  "  prove,  to  enter 
into  the  thoughts  and  report  the  words,  not  only  of  one  sort  of 
foreigners,  but  of  various  sorts.  And  the  number  of  Masters  in 
Chancery  of  whom  this  can  be  said  is  very  small  indeed. 

Certainly,  however,  as  was  perhaps  inevitable,  the  conversations 
are  reported  a  little  drily,  and  scarcely  at  all  dramatically.  Every- 
body speaks  the,  same  language — a  French  lady,  a  Pyrenean  peasant, 
an  Italian  statesman,  all  use  the  same  grave  and  cidtivated  words ; 
all  shape  their  sentences  in  the  same  clear,  but  rather  formal,  fashion. 
Nor  is  there  much  play  of  dialogue.  In  the  best  cases  Mr.  Senior's 
object  was  to  get  at  the  thoughts  of  some  one  eminent  man,  and  that 
he  has  given  us,  but  he  left  inferior  speakers  to  shift  for  themselves. 
And  in  all  cases  the  thoughts  appear  in  their  driest — ^we  might  say 
in  their  most  algebraic  form  ;  it  might  be  all  about  A,  B,  C,  S,  and 
E,  F  for  any  life  there  is.  Mr.  Senior  gives  us  what  a  man  said,  but 
not  how  he  said  it ;  he  doe^  not  make  us  know  them  better  for 
having  said  it;  and  this  because  he  either  did  not  notice,  or  disdained 
to  set  down,  the  little  traits  and  intricacies  which  distinguish  one 
man's  conversation  from  another.  He  rarely  tells  us  whether  a 
great  statesman  is  tall  or  short ;  never  mentions  what  sort  of  a  coat 
any  one  wore  ;  he  shows  no  man  "  in  his  habit  as  he  was." 

In  the  substance  of  the  two  volumes  of  Journals  now  before  us, 
Mr.  Senior  was  very  fortunate,  for  they  turn  on  the  two  most  pro- 
minent parts  of  foreign  politics — ^the  condition  of  the  Pope,  who,  if 
he  be  not  restored  to  temporal  sovereignty,  is  sure  to  be  in  "  con- 
tinual claim  "  for  that  sovereignty  much  longer  than  the  lives  of  any 
of  us;  and  the  state  of  France,  which  is  "always  with  us,"  an 
unequalled  source  of  care,  and  an  everlasting  subject  for  excellent 
writing.  At  this  instant  almost  every  one  will  turn  to  the  French 
journals,  but  this  extract  from  the  Eoman  journal  of  1851  is  worth 
reading : — 

**  Dr.  T.  came  to  take  leave  of  us.  He  is  going  to  England,  and  describes 
the  formalities  which  attend  the  grant  of  a  passport  to  a  Eoman.  First,  he 
must  have  the  consent  of  his  wife ;  secondly,  of  the  curate  of  his  pariah ;  and, 
thirdly,  a  certificate  from  two  persons  in  the  confidence  of  the  Gk)vemment 
that  he  behaved  well  during  the  Bevolution.  *  But,'  I  said,  *  if  the  wife  or 
the  curate  refuse  to  consent,  what  is  the  remedy  ?'  *  In  respect  of  the  curate,' 
he  said,  *  there  is  none.  He  is  the  sole  judge  of  what  is  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able to  the  spiritual  health  of  his  parishioners :  and  if  he  thinks  that  foreign 
travel  is  likely  to  disagree  with  your  soul,  you  must  stay  at  home.  As  to 
your  wife,  you  may  summon  her  before  the  tribunal  to  give  her  reasons,  and 
if  the  Court  thinks  them  insufficient,  you  are  allowed  to  go ;  but  there  is  no 
saying  how  long  the  suit  may  last.* " 

And  this  observation  from  the  Due  de  Sermoneta,  "considered 
then  as  now,"  the  editor  tells  us,  "  the  cleverest  man  in  Rome,"  is 
not  imgratifying  to  English  vanity : — 

**  *  Assassination,'  ho  added,  *is  almost  the  only  classical  custom  which  we 
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hare  preserved ;  in  other  things  we  are  more  Turkish  than  European.  Our 
system  of  government  is  eminently  Turkish.  It  consists  of  a  central  despotism 
and  provincial  despots,  whom  they  call  pashas  and  cadis,  and  we  call  cardinals 
and  prelates,  in  the  provinces.  The  real  successors  of  the  ancient  Romans  are 
the  English.  You  have  inherited  the  Roman  respect  for  law  and  authority,  the 
Roman  love  for  what  is  established,  the  Roman  fidelity  to  engagements,  the 
Roman  pertinacity  of  purpose,  and  the  Roman  contempt  for  foreigners.  When 
you  commit  follies  they  are  all  of  your  own  invention.  We  add  to  our  own 
absurdities  those  of  every  other  country.  Like  the  Romans,  wherever  you  go  you 
take  all  your  immunities.  An  Englishman,  or  even  a  Jew  who  calls  himself  an 
Englishman,  is  civis  Eomanus,  He  is  not  bound  to  put  up  with  the  institutions 
of  other  countries.  He  carries  abroad  with  him  his  amusements,  his  comforts, 
his  habits,  and  even  his  hours.  Wherever  you  go  the  Qalignani  follows  you. 
No  foreign  post-office  ventures  to  intercept  it.  When  I  read  Cicero's  *  Letters ' 
I  fancy  myself  reading  the  correspondence  of  one  of  your  statesmen.  All  the 
thoughts,  all  the  feelings,  almost  all  the  expressions  are  English.'  " 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  saying  of  the  "  cleverest  man  in 
Borne  "  might  be  coupled  with  Professor  Huxley's  dictum  that  the 
"  English  and  the  Italian  are  the  best  brains  now  extant/'  and  that 
Mr.  Arnold  might  fitly  append  both  to  the  next  reprint  of  "  My 
Coimtrymen." 

The  conversations  of  Mr.  Senior  on  France  in  1848,  1860,  and 
1851,  in  several  parts,  are  very  curious,  and  would  afford  easy  matter 
for  an  article  if  it  were  desirable  to  add  another  to  the  innumerable 
ones  already  vmtten  in  England  on  French  politics.  But  at  present 
I  need  not  do  this,  nor  is  there  room.  I  will  only  take  two  salient 
points  which  these  conversations  illustrate,  make  a  quotation  from 
them,  and  then  stop. 

First,  and  this  is  the  greatest  point  of  all,  no  one  of  Mr.  Senior's 
interlocutor^  seems  to  have  had  the  secret  gift  of  correct  anticipation. 
In  May,  1848,  Michel  Chevalier  predicted  the  days  of  June  of  the  same 
year ;  but  this,  though  a  very  sensible  remark,  was  no  miraculous  pro- 
phecy. It  was  certain  to  everybody  that  the  struggle  between  the  rouge 
party  and  the  party  of  order  had  not  yet  been  fought  out,  and  that  it 
must  be  fought  out,  and  few  close  judges  probably  could  doubt  that 
at  last  the  party  of  order  would  win ;  at  last  they  always  Aat>e  won. 
But  this  is  almost  the  only  instance  in  these  volumes  of  tolerable 
prediction.  One  instance  of  bad  prophecy  is  very  curious.  Naturally 
very  many  if  not  most  of  Mr.  Senior's  friends  were,  if  not  professed 
economists,  at  least  men  of  an  economical  and  financial  turn.  After 
the  coup  d!etat  of  the  late  Emperor,  the  question  continually  is 
not  so  much  what  is  coming  to  the  French  nation,  as  what  will  happen 
to  French  trade — ^the  French  exchequer.  And  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  though  these  experienced  and  close  observers  might  and  did 
in  some  degree  differ  as  to  the  intensity  of  the  economical  disaster 
which  was  impending  in  1851,  every  one  expected  economical  disaster 
more  or  less  severe.  The  follo^Y^ing,  from  an  imknown  converser  V., 
is  a  fair  specimen : — 
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**  *  Wliat  do  you  mean,'  I  asked,  *  by  ruin  P  How  can  such  a  country  as 
France  be  ruined  ?* 

**  *  By  ruin/  lie  answered,  *  I  mean  progressive  decline.  I  mean  deterioration 
of  agriculture,  of  manufactures,  and  of  commerce.  I  mean  capital  exported, 
railroads  unfinished,  rents  unpaid,  increasing  pauperism,  a  growing  deficit; 
in  short,  the  continuance  of  our  present  state  of  insecurity,  and  therefore  of 
semi-paralysis.' " 

But  neither  V.  nor  any  other  "  authority  '*  dreamed  that  the  next 
twenty  years  would  be  years  of  incomparably  the  greatest  economical 
prosperity  which  France  had  ever  seen;  that  the  railway  system  would 
be  developed  with  a  rapidity  far  greater  than  in  the  time  of  Louis 
Philippe ;  that  commerce  would  grow  with  unknown  celerity ;  that 
agriculture  would  thrive ;  that  the  deficit  in  the  finances  would  be 
caused  not  by  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue,  for  that  augmented 
faster  than  ever,  but  by  the  prodigality  of  the  Government;  and  that 
this  prodigality,  though  there  seemed  no  end  to  it,  and  though  finan- 
ciers were  always  exposing  it,  would  in  no  way  exhaust  France,  but 
leave  her  able  at  her  need  to  raise  suddenly  an  immense  sum  of  ready 
money  far  greater  than  she  ever  raised  before,  than  former  Govern- 
ments would  have  dreamed  of  demanding,  or  than  in  1851  would 
have  been  thought  possible.  At  this  moment,  when  so  many  pre- 
dictions are  in  the  air  as  to  future  France,  it  is  useful  to  see  how 
wrong  the  most  sure  predictions,  and  those  of  the  best  authorities, 
have  been  as  to  past  France. 

And  in  addition  to  this  general  difficulty  of  prediction,  there  are 
also  the  clearest  warnings  in  thsee  volumes,  how  difficult  the 
French  then  found  it  (and  now  find  it,  for  the  circumstances  are  not 
really  altered)  to  establish  what  to  a  common  Englishman  seems  the 
most  obvious  form  of  government  in  their  case :  parliamentary 
government  and  constitutional  royalty.  "  France,'*  says  one  of  Mr. 
Senior's  interlocutors,  an  Imperialist,  it  is  fair  to  say, — 

* '  Is  unfit  for  Parliamentary  government.  It  wants  two  things,  both  elements 
of  that  form  of  government.  One  is  moderation.  Every  French  party,  if  it 
gets  the  upper  hand,  pushes  its  victory  to  the  utmost,  alters  the  policy  and 
displaces  the  administration  of  its  predecessors,  and  carries  out  its  own  views 
to  the  utmost  extreme,  until  it  disgusts  the  coimtry,  and  the  Opposition  comes 
in,  and  acts  with  equal  intemperance.  Another  deficiency  is  an  aristocracy. 
We  have  indeed  an  aristocracy  of  birth  and  an  aristocracy  of  wealth ;  but  the 
former  is  poor,  ignorant,  and  presumptuous,  the  latter  ignoble  and  servile. 
The  great  object  of  our  rich  roturier^  is  to  connect  themselves  with  noble 
families.  They  succeed  more  easily  for  their  daughters,  but  even  that  success 
is  a  miserable  one.  An  Englishman  can  scarcely  conceive  the  stupidity, 
ignorance,  and  frivolity  of  the  young  men  of  our  ancient  families.  They 
disdain  the  learned  professions  and  trade,  there  is  room  for  only  a  portion  of 
them  in  the  army,  and  what  is  the  army  in  a  long  peace  ?  Then  we  have  no 
political  bodies  with  any  inherent  strength  or  traditionary  influence.  In  short, 
there  is  nothing  powerftil  but  the  Government  and  the  army," 

And  a  mucH  higher  authority,  Gustave  de  Beaumont,  the  friend 
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and  the  biographer  of  Tocqueville,  spoke  still  more  clearly  and  still 
more  strongly  on  the  incompatibility  to  France  of  our  English  con- 
stitutional king. 

'  •**!  objected/  said  Mr.  Senior,  *to  his  calling  the  government  of  Louis- 
Philipim  constitutional,  since  Lonis- Philippe  was  his  own  prime  minister — a 
most  unconstitutional  proceeding,  according  to  our  notions.' 

'*  *  Yes,'  he  said,  *  according  to  your  notions,  but  not  according  to  ours.  We 
have  not  yet  adopted  the  true  faith,  the  faith  of  the  cochon  a  Vengrais,  To  pre- 
serve our  respect  our  sovereign  must  act.  And  this,  perhaps,  makes  us  inca- 
pable at  present  of  your  constitutional  government.  If  our  sovereign,  whether 
you  call  him  president  or  king,  merely  takes  the  members  whom  the  Assembly 
points  out  to  him,  keeps  them  so  long  as  they  can  keep  their  majority,  follows 
their  advice  implicitly,  and  dismisses  them  as  soon  as  they  lose  their  majority, 
he  becomes  King  Log,  and  we  despise  him.  If  he  acts  he  must  sometimes 
make  mistakes,  and  still  oftener  be  thought  to  do  so.  He  will  sometimes 
offend  the  good  sense  of  the  nation,  and  oftener  its  susceptibilities,  and  we 
shall  hate  him.  This  is  the  objection  to  a  president  for  life;  he  would  inevit- 
ably in  time  become  hated  or  despised,  or  both,  and  then  we  should  go  into 
the  streets  and  depose  him.  Por  in  Prance,*  he  added,  *  we  are  not  good 
balancers  of  inconveniences.  **  Nous  sommes  trop  logiques."  As' soon  as  we 
see  the  faults  of  an  institution,  nous  la  hriscms.  In  England  you  calculate ;  we 
act  on  impulse.  We  should  never  have  tolerated  your  Hanoverian  kings,  with 
their  German  favourites  and  their  German  policy.  We  should  have  turned 
them  out  in  a  year.  You  kept  them  until  they  were  acclimatised,  and  gra- 
dually became  the  best  royal  stock  in  Europe.  Unless  we  greatly  improve,  we 
never  shall  have  any  permanent  institutions ;  for  as  we  destroy  every  institution 
as  soon  as  we  discover  its  faults,  and  no  one  is  free  from  them,  nothing  can 
last.'" 

Enough  has  Jbeen  quoted  to  show  the  amoimt  of  curious  informa- 
tion in  these  volumes.  But  it  ought  to  be  added  that  there  is  a 
great  difficulty  in  using  them.  Archbishop  Whately  used  to  say 
that  he  had  often  heard  the  words  of  Eliphaz,  the  Temanite^  quoted 
in  good  pulpits  as  "  on  conclusive  authority ;"  the  preacher  found  them 
in  the  Book  of  Job  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Bible,  and  did  not  see 
why  he  should  not  quote  them.  The  fact  that  they  were  dramatically 
put  in  the  mouth  of  an  ill-natured  and  mistaken  friend  did  not  occur 
to  him.  Just  so  in  Mr.  Senior's  journals,  there  are  interlocutors  of 
every  sort,  and  any  one  who  seeks  a  text  on  any  side  or  anything  for 
France  or  Italy  may  find  it  here.  This  will  contribute  much  to  their 
**  immortality  of  reference,"  but  it  will  also  make  a  wise  critic  suspi- 
cious of  their  authority.  He  will  want  to  see  not  only  what  was 
said,  but  who  said  it,  lest  the  words  may  be  those  of  some  name- 
less fool  or  grave  charlatan,  instead  of  those  of  Faucher  or  Tocque- 
ville.  Walter  Bagehot. 
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In  the  winter  of  1869  I  happened  to  be.travelling  through  the  State 
of  Maine.  One  cold  and  bitter  night,  when  the  frozen  snow  lay 
heavy  on  the  roads,  I  had  to  cross  the  country  from  a  small  town  to 
reach  Bangor  in  time  for  a  morning  train.  The  necessity  of  the  case 
compelled  travelling  at  night,  and  travelling,  too,  in  a  "  buggy," 
that  was  open  in  front  to  every  blast  of  the  keen  wind.  I  had  two  or 
three  chance  companions,  and  the  driver,  who  might  be  said  to  form 
one  of  the  company.  At  this  time  I  had  no  thought  of  taking 
any  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  real  efficacy  oi  Maine's  peculiar 
institution,  the  Anti-Liquor  Law  ;  and,  indeed,  I  had  assumed,  with- 
out asking  any  questions,  that  it  was  a  general  and  prevailing  force  of 
repression.  The  wind  grew  keener,  the  air  colder ;  my  limbs  seemed  to 
freeze.  Suddenly,  driven  out  of  all  sense  of  decorum  by  mere  cold, 
I  said  aloud,  and  probably  in  a  rather  peevish  tone,  "  I  suppose  there's 
no  possibility  of  getting  a  drop  of  brandy  or  spirits  of  any  kind  in 
this  place  P"  And  lo !  hardly  had  I  spoken  the  words,  when  every 
one  of  my  fellow-travellers,  including  the  driver,  produced  his 
whiskey-flask  and  offered  me  a  drink ! 

Returning  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1870,  I  happened  to 
mention  this  little  occurrence  and  the  conversation  which  followed  it 
to  a  friend  in  London,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  is  in  no  way  whatever  committed  to  either  side  of  the 
great  Permissive  Bill  controversy.  This  gentleman  suggested  that,  as 
I  was  returning  to  the  United  States  in  the  autumn,  I  could  not  do 
better  than  spend  a  few  days  in  studying  for  myself  the  operation  of 
the  Maine  Law  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Maine.  I  acted  on  the 
suggestion,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  I  took  some  pains 
to  ascertain  by  personal  observation  the  value  and  the  tendency  in 
Maine  itself  of  the  legislation  for  which  Maine  has  become  famous. 
I  have  casually  observed  the  working  of  the  same  kind  of  law 
in  several  other  States  —  for  example,  Massachusetts,  Connectipat, 
Vermont,  Michigan,  and  Iowa — and  about  these,  too,  I  shall  have 
something  to  say.  But  of  course  the  State  of  Maine  is  the  grand 
testing  ground  of  all  that  species  of  legislation.  If  Maine  cannot 
work  it  successfully,  Massachusetts  cannot.  If  Massachusetts 
cannot,  there  is  very  little  hope  for  Lancashire  or  Middlesex. 

Let  me  say,  in  preface,  that  in  the  Northern,  especially  the  New 
England,  States  of  America,  repressive  legislation  has  a  force  of 
public  opinion  and  of  common  habit  to  back  it  which  it  would  be  idle 
to  look  for  in  England.     If  the  repressive  principle  be  the  true  one. 
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yet  it  will  take  half  a  century  at  least  to  bring  up  public  opinion  in 
this  country  to  the  level  it  has  already  reached  in  the  Northern 
States  of  America.  The  real  native  American,  north  of  St.  Louis 
at  least,  seems  to  me  the  soberest  man  imder  the  sun.  Outside  the 
large  cities  his  habit  is  not  to  drink  wine  or  spirits  at  alL  Even  in 
the  large  cities  drinking  at  dinner  is  a  rare  and  exceptional 
performance.  I  have  dined  many  times  in  the  great  hotels  of  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  (Minnesota),  Omaha,  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  San  Francisco — even  in  the  South,  in  Richmond, 
Charleston,  Savannah,  and  New  Orleans — and  I  have  always  found 
that  the  rare  exceptions  at  table  were  the  guests  who  drank  wine  or 
ale,  and  that  these  were  usually  foreigners.  There  is,  of  course,  in 
the  cities  a  good  deal  of  drinking  at  bars,  of  what  Dickens  called  the 
*'  perpendicular  system."  But  the  better  class  of  persons  anywhere 
do  not  indulge  in  this  pastime.  The  best  public  opinion  is  against  it, 
and  regards  it  as  more  or  less  degrading  and  shameful.  The  right 
to  drink  wine,  spirits,  or  even  ale,  openly,  and  as  a  part  of  one's 
natural  diet,  is  nowhere  recognised  in  the  United  States  as  .it  is 
everywhere  in  England.  Ministers  of  religion  are  much  more  often 
there  than  here  professed  teetotalers  ;  the  number  of  those  who  set 
themselves  against  the  use  of  any  distilled  or  fermented  liquor,  and 
regard  it  as  a  moral  offence  in  any  and  every  case,  is  very  large  in  the 
Northern  States.  Horace  Greeley,  the  most  influential  journalist ; 
Wendell  Phillips,  the  greatest  orator;  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the 
most  powerful  and  popular  preacher ;  Schuyler  Colfax,  Vice-President 
of  the  States — are  all  uncompromising  opponents  of  even  the  most 
moderate  and  best  regulated  use  of  stimidants.  I  need  hardly  say, 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  find  in  England  any  four  men  of 
equal  mark  and  influence  pledged  to  a  similar  creed.  If  ever,  then, 
the  possibility  of  suppressing  intemperance  by  legislative  measures  had 
a  chance  of  a  fair  trial,  if  ever  it  found  a  force  of  influential  opinion 
and  of  common  habit  ready  and  suitable  to  uphold  any  effort  in  such 
a  direction,  it  has  all  this  now  in  the  Northern  States  of  America. 

My  recent  observations  in  Maine  began  in  the  city  of  Portland,  the 
fcome  of  Neal  Dow,  who  is  the  parent,  patron,  and  bulwark  of  the 
repressive  law.  Portland  is  a  handsome  city  and  a  busy  seaport.  It  has 
a  population  of  some  thirty  thousand.  During  the  winter  months, 
when  the  St.  Lawrence  is  locked  in  ice,  the  magnificent  steamers  of 
the  Allan  line  make  Portland,  instead  of  Quebec,  their  point  of  depar- 
ture for  Liverpool.  There  is,  of  course,  a  considerable  floating  popu- 
lation, including  a  large  proportion  of  seamen.  Here,  if  anywhere 
in  the  State,  the  repressive  law  would  be  needed ;  here,  if  anywhere, 
one  would  think,  all  the  energies  of  local  authority  would  be  exerted, 
xind  with  success,  to  make  the  thing  a  reality  and  an  example.     It 
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seems  hardly  worth  while  passing  such  a  law  to  extinguish  the 
solitary  and  miserable  grog-shop  of  some  small  village.  But  if 
Portland  could  really  make  the  repression  efficacious,  there  might  be 
some  glimmer  of  hope  for  towns  of  a  decent  size  elsewhere. 

A  stranger  walking  through  the  principal  streets  of  Portland  is  at 
first  a  good  deal  surprised,  perhaps,  to  see  that  bottles  of  port,  sherry, 
California  and  Ohio  wines,  brandy,  and  even  whiskey,  are  openly  ex- 
hibited for  sale  in  the  windows  of  so  many  grocers'  shops.  Thinking 
that  there  might  possibly  be  some  difficidty  as  to  the  sale,  I  tested 
the  matter  by  going  into  a  crowded  shop  one  evening  and  asking  for 
a  bottle  of  wine.  I  was  shown  many  bottles  and  many  kinds.  I 
made  purposely  much  difficulty  about  the  choice.  The  shopman  had 
no  more  hesitation  or  affectation  of  concealment  about  the  trans- 
action than  there  would  be  in  one  of  the  warehouses  of  the  Victoria 
Wine  Company.  "  Is  this  sort  of  thing  against  the  law  ?  "  I  asked 
of  a  friend,  a  resident  of  Portland.  "Most  certainly,"  was  the 
answer.  "  The  law  prohibits  all  sale  of  liquor,  except  through  the 
State  agency" — an  institution  for  the  sale  of  pure  liquors  for  medicinal, 
chemical,  and  other  such  purposes  imder  proper  certificate  of  autho- 
rity. "  Then  the  law  really  prohibits  the  selling  of  a  bottle  of  wine 
by  a  grocer  ?  "  "  Certainly  it  does."  "  Yet  the  grocers  nearly  all 
do  it  ?  "  "  Oh  yes,  it  can't  be  prevented  !  "  Any  one,  then,  who 
can  buy  a  bottle  of  brandy  or  wine  need  never  be  sober  if  he  chooses 
to  be  drunk  in  the  city  of  Neal  Dow.  Of  course,  for  strangers 
living  in  one  of  the  hotels  there  was  no  restriction  whatever.  The 
dinner  bill  of  fare  had  its  list  of  wines,  brandies,  and  spirits,  and  any 
guest  could  order  and  have  what  he  pleased.  I  may  say  in  passing 
that  the  hotels  seem  everywhere  to  be  allowed  the  privilege,  evea 
wh^a  it  is  most  clearly  against  the  law,  of  selling  what  they  please 
to  their  guests.  In  Bangor,  Maine,  an  attempt  was  made  to  prev^it 
this,  but  the  hotel-keepers  declared  that  they  would  close  their  houses 
if  their  practices  were  interfered  with  ;  and  of  course  they  were 
allowed  to  go  their  way.  Now  in  aU  American  cities  a  great  many 
regular  residents  board  at  the  hotels.  Here,  then,  we  have  another 
class  of  persons  whom  the  repressive  laws  do  not  touch.  Any 
one  who  boards  ^t  a  hotel,  or  has  a  friend  boarding  there  whom  he 
can  visit,  is  practically  free  to  drink  as  he  likes.  Sometimes  the 
hotel-keepers,  not  content  with  this  considerable  privilege,  go  so  far 
as  actually  to  keep  an  open  bar  and  sell  drink  to  any  one  who  chooses 
to  lotmge  in  from  the  streets.  This,  perhaps,  at  last  leads  to  a  popu- 
lar agitation,  and  the  authorities  do  their  best  to  deprive  the 
erring  hotel-keeper  of  all  his  privileges  and  immxmities.  In  Eutland, 
Vermont,  there  was  great  agitatidn  during  the  past  winter  because  of 
the  abuses  of  the  hotel  system.  The  bars  were  allowed,  people  com- 
plained, to  become  carousing  dens  for  the  common  tipplers  of  the 
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town.  The  authorities  began  a  crusade  to  put  down  all  selling  of 
drink  by  the  hotel-keepers.  The  hotel-keepers  declared  that  if 
restricted  they  would  close  their  houses,  and  thus  drive  all  strangers 
away  from  the  city,  and  ruin  its  trade.  The  authorities  persevered, 
and  the  hotel-keepers  did  actually  shut  up  their  houses  for  several 
days.  But  the  puritanical  blood  of  Rutland  was  up,  and  the  leading 
townspeople  actually  converted  their  own  houses  into  caravansaries 
for  all  strangers — actually  had  servants  at  the  railway-stations  to 
receive  every  comer,  and  quarter  him  according  to  the  previously- 
arranged  billet.  This  odd  struggle  ended  in  the  discomfiture  and 
surrender  of  the  hotel-keepers.  They  "  caved  in,"  promised  to  obey 
the  laws  implicitly,  and  reopened  their  houses.  Yet  I  have  to  add 
my  little  commentary  of  personal  experience.  I  arrived  in  Rutland 
within  a  week  after  the  triumph  of  public  opinion,  and  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  the  hotel-keepers.  I  found  no  more  difficulty  in 
getting  brandy  at  my  hotel  in  Rutland  than  if  I  had  been  at  the  St. 
Nicholas  in  New  York.  I  asked  for  it  openly,  purposely,  ostenta- 
tiously ;  it  was  brought  without  a  word  of  comment  or  a  hint  of  con- 
cealment. In  Burlington,  in  the  same  State,  a  day  or  two  after,  I 
stayed  at  a  hotel  where  there  was  an  open  bar  with  a  crowd  of  idlers, 
evidently  not  travellers,  lounging  and  smoking  and  drinking 
around  it. 

I  must  come  back,  however,  to  my  experiences  in  Portland.  It 
was  clear,  then,  that  any  one  who  lived  at  a  hotel,  or  could  afford  to 
buy  a  bottle  of  wine,  might  drink  when  he  pleased.  But  of  course 
the  worst  drinking  is  done  by  drams  and  with  whiskey.  If  Portland 
had  suppressed  that,  or  even  thrown  any  very  serious  difficulties  in  its 
way,  it  would  have  something  to  boast  of.  Still  would  remain  the 
question  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  allow  systematic  evasion  of  a 
law  in  one  direction  for  the  sake  of  securing  its  enforcement  in 
another.  But  the  one-sided  enforcement  would  be  something  done  at 
all  events.  Therefore,  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  know  whether 
this  much  at  least  could  fairly  be  regarded  as  accomplished,  A  resi- 
dent of  Portland,  a  gentleman  of  position  and  intelligence,  undertook 
to  be  my  guide  in  some  part  of  my  researches.  We  set  out  at  noon 
one  bright  breezy  cold  spring  day,  and  entered  one  of  the  principal 
streets,  not  the  central  thoroughfare  where  the  large  hotels  are,  but 
a  quieter  street  running  nearly  parallel  with  it;  "Now,"  said  my 
friend  and  guide,  "  we  have  within  sight,  in  this  part  of  the  street 
alone,  five  grogshops."  He  pointed  to  several  shops  quite  near,  each 
called  "  Restaurant,"  or  "  Oyster  House,"  or  some  such  name.  In 
each  of  these  shops,  I  was  assured,  drink  was  regularly  sold.  I  was 
anxious  to  try  the  experiment.  "Choose  your  place  at  random," 
said  my  friend.  "  Let  us  go  in  here,"  I  replied,  pointing  to  one  of  the 
restaurants.     We  went  in.     There  were  no  bottles  displayed  openly 
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in  the  window,  but  when  we  passed  through  a  swing-door  we  came 
into  a  regular  bar,  with  all  the  ordinary  array  of  casks  and  jars. 
There  were  no  mysterious  nods  or  winks,  passwords  or  countersigns. 
My  friend  asked  me  what  I  would  drink.  I  asked  what  I  could 
have.  The  barman  answered,  "  Pretty  nearly  everything."  It  might 
have  been  the  bar  of  the  Astor  House,  New  York.  We  had  some 
whiskey  poured  out  for  us,  and  we  drank  some  of  it.  "  Is  there  any- 
thing," I  asked  my  friend,  "  to  prevent  us  from  remaining  here  and 
drinking  all  day  long  P  "  My  friend  smiled,  and  put  the  question  to 
the  barman,  who  grinned  and  opined  that  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent us  if  we  felt  like  it.  We  did  not  feel  like  it,  so  We  left  and  tried 
another  place  quite  near  at  hand.  The  result  was  the  same.  I  declare 
that  there  was  no  more  concealment,  or  effort  at  concealment,  when 
once  we  had  got  inside  the  door  of  each  place,  than  there  would  have 
been  in  a  public-house  in  Fleet  Street.  My  friend  pointed  me  out 
certain  shops  where  only  ales  were  sold ;  the  places  we  had  just  been  in 
dealt  more  liberally  in  all  manner  of  drinks.  One  or  two  other 
restaurants,  still  in  the  same  street,  added  other  attractions  and 
accommodations  which  I  need  not  describe.  I  might  remark,  perhaps, 
although  it  may  not  have  any  direct  connection  with  the  subject, 
that  one  bar-room  which  I  visited  that  day,  in  this  same  street, 
was  adorned  by  a  huge  picture  of  a  naked  woman.  We  went 
through  several  other  streets,  and  my  friend  pointed  me  out  various 
houses  where  he  assured  me  drink  could  just  as  easily  be  procured. 
But  it  seemed  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  go  through  the  process  of  ask- 
ing for  whiskey  and  pretending  to  drink  it  anywhere  just  then.  I 
did  afterwards  visit  some  of  these  places  to  make  sure  that  my  friend 
was  not  doing  them  an  injustice ;  and  I  always  found  his  description 
accurate.  For  that  morning,  however,  we  had  had  enough  of  bar- 
rooms. I  was  now  curious  to  know  something  about  the  dfugg^ts. 
My  friend  informed  me  that  most  of  the  druggists  sold  drink.  Some 
few  of  the  more  respectable  wiU  not  do  so.  "  But,"  he  said,  "  choose 
your  druggist  at  random,  and  the  chances  are  ever  so  many  to  one 
that  he  will  sell  us  a  drink."  I  chose  at  random  the  first  druggist  we 
came  to.  We  went  in ;  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  was  some  little 
semblance  of  mystery.  My  friend  asked  the  young  man  behind  the 
counter  in  a  low  tone  whether  he  had  anything  to  drink.  The  young 
man  nodded  assent,  and  brought  us  into  a  little  room  or  office  opening 
out  of  the  shop ;  there  two  huge  jars  of  whiskey  of  different  kinds 
were  produced,  and  we  were  invited  to  take  our  choice.  My  friend 
admonished  me,  that  if  I  really  did  care  to  drink  any  of  the  whiskey, 
the  liquor  supplied  by  the  druggist  would  be  found  much  better  and 
safer  than  that  sold  in  one  of  the  other  houses. 

All  this  was  in  the  best  business  quarter  of  the  town.     What  I 
saw  in  the  lower  quarters,  in  the  streets  frequented  by  seamen,  and 
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the  floating  foreign  "population  generally,  was  only  the  same  thing 
done  in  coarser  and  more  repulsive  colours.  I  ranged  these  parts  of 
the  town  for  hours  one  evening.  I  certainly  saw  nothing  particularly 
riotous — nothing  to  astonish  anybody  except  a  profound  believer  in 
the  Maine  Liquor  Law.  I  saw  that  anybody  who  wanted  drink 
could  go  and  have  it  whenever  and  almost  wherever  he  pleased. 
The  thing  that  puzzled  me  throughout  was  how  the  authorities  of 
Portland  could  possibly  come  to  suppose  that  the  repressive  law 
really,  in  American  phrase,  "  amounted  to  anything."  Say,  if  you 
like,  that  there  is  a  repressive  law  in  force  in  Finsbury  to-day,  and, 
if  it  pleases  you  to  think  so,  you  will  have  pretty  much  the  same 
foundation  for  th^  belief  that  the  authorities  of  Portland  have. 

I  had  some  little  talk  with  some  of  the  authorities,  too.  I  was 
introduced  to  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Kingsbury.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  repeating  the  substance  of  his  remarks,  because  I  told  him  exactly 
what  I  had  come  for,  and  that  I  meant  to  publish  the  results  of  my 
observation  in  some  English  periodical.  Mr.  Kingsbury,  the  Mayor, 
told  me  that  he  is  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  repression,  and  he 
thinks  that  the  present  repressive  law  is  about  as  good  as  could  well 
be  devised.  But  he  frankly  admitted  that  he  never  could  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  whether  there  is  less  drinking  in  Portland  under  the 
repressive  law  than  there  would  be  without  it.  He  was  for  several 
years  thq  judge  of  the  very  cases  to  which  the  law  applies.  He 
began  as  an  ardent  ropressionist,  and  was  convinced  that  the  law 
could  be  made  a  reality  but  for  lack  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 
tive. But  he  owned  to  me  that  experience  had  changed  his  views  on 
that  head.  He  had  done  his  very  best  to  enforce  the  law,  but  he  was 
not  now  convinced  that  he  had  really  diminished  by  one  the  number 
of  grogshops  in  Portland.  He  had  indeed  driven  out  of  the  trade 
this  or  that  grogseller  ;  but  some  new  and  enterprising  successor  was 
sure  to  take  the  vacant  place.  Tim  Flaherty  being  torn  away,  Mick 
Doolan  was  not  wanting  to  succeed  him.  I  could  not  understand  that 
any  of  the  better-class  sellers  of  drink  had  been  driven  out  of  the 
trade.  Those  against  whom  the  crusade  became  in  any  sense  effec- 
tive were  usually  persons  who  combined  plunder  with  the  liquor 
business — ^the  wretched  class  who  sold  a  few  pints  of  rum  "  under 
their  jackets,"  and  robbed  their  customers  likewise.  Even  of  these 
I  could  not  learn  that  the  nxmiber  had  been  diminished,  although 
the  personnel  might  now  and  then  have  been  somewhat  changed. 

I  should  say  that  the  Mayor  of  Portland  agreed  with  the  great 
majority  of  those  with  whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject  in  Maine,  in 
thinking  the  present  law  about  as  good  as  can  be  had,  and  approving 
of  it  on  principle.  Many  who  frankly  admitted  that  the  law  was 
virtually  inoperative,  still  wished  to  have  it  retained.  They  were  in 
favour  of  it  partly  as  a  protest  against  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  just 
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as  in  some  of  the  American  States  I  have  heard  men  applaud  the 
penalties  against  simple  fornication,  or  as  Mr.  Newdegate  might 
approve  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  the 
existence  of  the  law,  were  it  never  applied,  represented  the  public 
condemnation  of  an  evil  practice.  Others,  again,  were  for  maintaining 
it,  on  the  ground  that,  although  for  this  or  that  cause  inoperative 
to-day,  it  may,  imder  happier  auspices,  be  made  efficacious  to-morrow, 
or  the  day  after.  Many  men  told  me  it  could  be  made  perfectly  suc- 
cessful if  only  they  had  a  State  constabulary,  that  is,  a  body  of 
constables  appointed  by  the  authorities  of  the  State,  and  not  of  each 
municipality,  and  therefore  independent  of  local  influences.  This 
State  constabulary  question  has  naturally  got  a  good  deal  mixed  up 
with  the  liquor  question,  and  introduces  a  new  element  of  discord 
and  confusion.  In  my  experience  I  did  not  find  that  places  like 
Boston,  which  had  a  State  constabulary  appointed  to  look  after  those 
very  cases,  and  supposed  to  be  above  the  influences  of  the  locality, 
got  on  any  better  than  places  which  had  to  depend  on  their  munici- 
pal force.  But  in  Maine  this  seemed  to  many  men  the  nodus  of  the 
whole  question.  Get  your  State  constabulary,  and  then  !  But  the 
liquor-selling  influences  always  had  other  and  quite  diflerent  influ- 
ences combining  with  it  to  oppose  the  formation  of  a  State  con- 
stabulary quand  mime,  and  therefore  new  elements  of  agitation  and 
contest  were  necessarily  evoked.  More  than  one  earnest  and  eager 
repressionist  told  me  that  the  law  would  be  a  perfect  success  if 
only  you  could  keep  it  out  of  the  struggle  of  political  parties — 
that  is,  if  you  could  prevent  people  from  opposing  or  supporting  it 
for  the  sake  of  thereby  catching  a  few  votes  at  a  political  election. 
Of  course  this  is  just  like  saying  that  the  Permissive  Bill  in  England 
might  become  successful  if  you  could  only  persuade  all  the  brewers, 
distillers,  publicans,  and  beersellers  to  support  it. 

I  had  some  conversation  with  the  Deputy- Marshal  of  Portland. 
He,  too,  approved  of  the  law,  and  "  thou  gh t  it  did  impose  some  check  " 
on  drunkenness.  But  he  had  no  scruple  in  owning  that  any  one  who 
chooses  can  get  drunk  in  Portland.  The  yearly  average  of  arrests 
for  drunkenness  in  the  town  is  about  1,000,  in  a  population  of  30,000 ; 
and  a  quietly  drunken  man  is  not  arrested  if  he  knows  his  way,  and 
is  staggering  inoffensively  home.  The  night  previous  to  my  conver- 
sation with  the  Mayor  and  the  Deputy-Marshal,  there  were  six 
persons  arrested  for  drunkenness,  of  whom  four  were  foreigners.  It 
was  specially  impressed  on  me  that  the  law,  whatever  its  defects, 
was  not  passively  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  The  authorities 
and  the  police  did  all  they  could  to  carry  it  out — ^with  what  success 
I  think  I  have  shown.  The  practice  of  the  police  is  to  ask  a  drunken 
man  where  he  got  the  liquor  that  made  him  drunk.  Sometimes  he 
will  tell,  and  then  they  prosecute  the  seller  forthwith.     If  the  police 
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fail  to  extract  the  information  from  tte  man  while  he  is  drunk,  they 
can  never  get  it ;  when  he  is  sober  he  will  not  betray  the  liquor- 
seller. 

The  following  paragraphs  I  cut  from  one  of  the  Portland  papers 
next  day.  They  may  come  in  with  effect  as  a  casual  illustration  of 
the  condition  of  things.  Some  such  interesting  items  of  news  appear 
in  every  paper  every  day. 

"Police. — Officer  Barbour  yesterday  afternoon  arrested  a  young  fellow 
recently  pardoned  out  of  the  institution  at  Thomasfcon,  and  who  has  since  been 
behaving  badly  at  home.  Yesterday  he  struck  his  mother  in  the  head  with  a 
brickbat.    He  was  intoxicated,  and  imagined  some  one  was  going  to  shoot  him. 

•*  Bridget  Haney  was  picked  up  by  officer  Fields,  in  the  afternoon,  staggering 
under  the  load  of  a  two-gallon  jug  of  whiskey.  Bridget  said  she  wasn't  drunk, 
but  *  'twas  the  heft  of  the  thing '  that  made  her  walk  so,  and  the  whiskey  she 
had  for  medicinal  purposes." — Eastern  Argus,  Portland,  16th  May, 

Let  me  add,  in  closing  my  experiences  of  Portland,  that,  when 
leaving  the  city,  I  had  some  little  delay  at  the  railway-station,  and 
made  use  of  my  time  to  ask  the  attendant  whether  I  could  have  any 
whiskey  or  brandy.  The  answer  was  that  they  had  some  good  ale,  but 
no  spirits.     "  Can't  I  get  any  spirits  in  this  quarter  ?  "      "  Oh  yes, 

plenty,  if  you  just  cross  the  road  to  the ,  or  the (naming 

two  restaurants) ;  "  they  keep  prime  whiskey  in  each  place."  I  only 
tested  one,  and  found,  of  course,  that  they  did  sell  whiskey. 

Augusta  is  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Maine.  It  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  towns  in  itself  and  its  situation  I  ever  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see.  It  stretches  along  both  sides  of  the  picturesque  Kennebec 
river ;  it  is  girt  by  quiet  wooded  hills ;  it  is  embowered  in  leaves ; 
its  highest  point  is  capped  by  the  white  State  House  as  by  a  mural 
crown.  There  is  only  one  considerable  business  street ;  the  town  is 
made  up  for  the  most  part  of  private  residences,  green  tree-bordered 
roads,  lined  with  what  iu  England  we  shoidd  call  villa  residences, 
detached  and  semi-detached.  The  town  is  hardly  a  third  of  the  size 
of  Portland,  and  has,  of  course,  scarcely  any  floating  population. 
Here,  one  might  have  thought,  if  anywhere,  the  public  opinion,  the 
earnest  co-operation  of  the  respectable  classes,  could  make  legalised 
sobriety  a  genuine  thing.  Yet  I  must  say  that  I  found  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  Augusta  quite  as  discouraging,  proportionately,  as  that  in 
Portland.  Nay,  one  gentleman  said  to  me  with  a  sad  shake  of  the 
head,  that  the  thing  was  more  difficxdt  to  manage  here  than  in 
Portland,  because  Portland  was  naturally  such  a  sober  city  !  I  found 
this  kind  of  idea  very  common  in  Maine.  The  act  has  always  a 
better  chance  in  the  other  place — ^the  place  you  are  not  in.  The 
rainbow  touches  the  ground  not  here  but  yonder. 

I  stood  in  the  principal  street  of  Augusta  one  bright  morning 
talking  with  a  resident  of  the  town.     He  showed  me  three  or  four 
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grog-shops — that  is,  shops  were  whisky  can  be  had— quite  near  to 
where  we  stood.  Presently  he  called  my  attention  to  an  old  man 
who  went  staggering  by,  and  he  told  me  that  this  venerable  person 
was  a  well-known  drinker  who  had  already  been  having  his 
morning  draught.  The  friend  who  directed  my  attention  to  this 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  the  system  was  himself  in 
favour  of  the  law.  He  held  that  it  did  operate  somewhat  as  a  check 
upon  drinking,  because  it  drew  it  into  low  places  and  made  it 
disreputable.  He  admitted  that  many  druggists  in  Augusta  sold 
drink,  but  he  contended  that  these  were  not  respectable  druggists. 
He  owned  that  anybody  who  wanted  drink  could  have  it,  but  he  con- 
tended that  the  places  which  sold  it  were  so  low,  that  respectable  men 
shrank  from  entering  them.  Then  to  show  me  the  necessity  of  some 
such  legislation,  he  gave  me  instances  of  several  young  men  of  good 
prospects  and  family  now  in  Augusta,  who  were  being  literally  ruined 
by  drink. 

I  had  some  conversation  with  a  wholesale  liquor  importer  in 
Augusta — ^not  certainly  an  impartial  judge  of  the  morale  of  the  law, 
but  a  very  competent  authority  as  to  its  practical  operation.  He 
as8ur€ll  me  that  his  trade  was  now  better  than  ever ;  that  more  of 
the  liquors  he  sold  were  drunk  than  ever  ;  that  he  was  doing  a  first- 
rate  business.  Observe  that  the  very  existence  of  this  man's  business 
was  in  violation  of  the  law.  I  saw  in  several  shops  of  the  one  main 
street,  Califomian  and  European  wines  and  various  ales  offered  for 
sale.  I  talked  with  a  great  many  persons,  but  foimd  no  one  who 
considered  the  law  at  present  a  success  in  Augusta.  Nay,  I  found 
no  man  who  would  say  that  he  believed  the  actual  quantity  of  the 
drink  annually  consumed  had  been  diminished  by  the  repressive  law. 
The  utmost  I  heard  pleaded  in  its  favour  was,  that  it  made  drinking 
disreputable,  and  upheld  a  true  principle  of  morals  and  legislation. 

What  I  saw  in  Portland  and  in  Augusta  I  saw  in  Bangor,  in 
Bucksport,  and  in  other  towns  of  Maine.  It  would  be  an  idle  task 
to  go  over  and  over  the  same  story — as  I  patiently  and  purposely 
went  through  it  again  and  again  in  reality.  I  found  that  in  some 
small  villages  of  Maine,  as  in  a  small  English  village,  the  selling  of 
drink  can  be  suppressed,  or  nearly  suppressed,  by  a  few  energetic  and 
influential  local  leaders,  who  are  willing  to  give  themselves  up  to  the 
work.  In  a  little  place  where  there  is,  perhaps,  some  one  wretched 
creature  craving  for  drink,  the  combined  efforts  of  a  whole 
village  of  amateur  police  may  succeed  in  baffling  his  desires.  But  the 
moment  you  get  beyond  the  population  which  a  single  resident 
landlord  in  England  could  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron,  that  mpment  the 
Liquor  Law  in  Maine  becomes,  according  to  my  personal  observa- 
tion and  experience,  an  impotent  unreality. 

How  is  it  in  other  States  ?     Let  me  pass  from  Maine  to  Michigan. 
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Now  Michigan  is  a  State  I  know  tolerably  well,  that  is,  as  a 
mere  traveller  can  know  places.  I  have  travelled  through  it  many- 
times,  and  have  visited  over  and  over  agfdn  most  of  its  cities  and 
towns.  I  never  knew,  until  by  mere  chance  shortly  before  my  leaving 
America,  that  Michigan  even  pretended  to  have  a  prohibitory  law. 
Let  me  quote  from  the  State  Republican  of  Lansing,  the  capital  city 
of  Michigan,  the  following  testimony  : — 

"Michigan  has  upon  its  statute  books  the  most  efficient  prohibitory  law  of 
any  State  in  the  Union.  In  one  thing  alone,  as  originally  enacted,  it  is  effectual 
where  most  if  not  all  laws  in  other  States  have  failed.  We  refer  to  the  sections 
in  relation  to  appeal  from  the  justice  to  the  circuit  courts.  In  order  to  take 
such  appeal  the  accused  must  file  bonds  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars, 
"with  not  less  than  two  good  and  sufficient  sureties,  conditioned  that  he  will  not 
sell  intoxicating  drinks  until  the  appeal  is  carried  to  its  final  hearing  in  the 
higher  courts.  This  clause  has  made  the  payment  of  a  fine  an  absolute 
certainty  in  the  Justice  Court  when  guilt  is  proven.  In  this  section  of  the  State 
vre  know  of  no  appeal  that  has  been  taken  to  the  circuit,  and  it  has  rarely  if 
ever  happened  in  the  State.  So  far  as  Detroit,  Jackson,  East  Saginaw,  Grand 
Bapids,  and  other  of  our  large  cities  are  concerned,  the  law  is  a  dead  letter  upon 
our  statute  books.  In  our  own  city  it  is  enforced  when  complaint  is  made,  but 
we  know  of  no  complaints  except  of  the  lower  order  of  saloon,  whose  proprietors 
are  periodically,  perhaps  three  or  four' times  a  year,  hauled  up  and  made  to  pay 
a  fine  of  ten  dollars  and  costs,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  fifty  o^tfbcty 
doUars — ^the  profits  of  a  week's  business. 

"There  are  small  villages  and  fanning  towns  where  the  law  is  enforced. 
They  stand  by  the  law  and  are  entitled  to  its  benefits.  But  in  three-fourths  of 
the  towns  in  Michigan  it  is  a  dead  letter.  Neither  the  people  nor  the  legislature 
are  in  favour  of  its  repeal,  but,  not  satisfied  with  its  present  form,  it  is  asked 
that  other  and  more  stringent*  provisions  shall  be  added.  Of  what  worth  are 
additional  sections  so  long  as  those  now  in  force  are  practically  powerless  ? 

••The  failiu-e  of  the  law  is  from  want  of  pluck  on  the  part  of  its  friends,  and 
they  have  no  right  to  blame  the  law  or  throw  the  responsibility  elsewhere  than 
on  themselves.  -For  this  reason  alone  we  are  not  sorry  that  the  Senate  bill 
increasing  penalties  has  gone  by  the  board.  The  statute  books  of  the  State  are 
already  too  much  encumbered  with  laws  which  are  not  enforced.  Let  the 
law  stand  as  it  is  until  it  is  enforced,  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  our  larger  towns 
and  cities  will  still  endure  without  complaint  the  evils  of  a  totally  unrestricted 
Bale  of  liquors,  if  the  people  of  other  sections  will  bravely  and  unflinchingly 
enforce  it. 

**  The  average  of  public  sentiment  must  be  equal  to  the  enforcement  of  laws, 
or  their  enactment  is  a  mere  matter  of  form  and  they  are  worthless  as  so  much 
blank  paper.  And  when  the  legislature  is  relied  upon  solely  for  the  restraint 
and  reformation  of  men,  it  fails  to  confer  expected  benefits.  If  such  laws  are 
made  the  catspaw  to  create  political  parties,  whose  object  is  less  thoir  enforce- 
ment than  the  enjoyment  of  power,  the  moral  sentiment  that  enacted  the 
statute  is  forgotten,  and  under  its  operation  that  education  belonging  not  to 
parties,  but  to  men  as  men,  is  lost  sight  of.  That  is  the  result  of  the  present 
law- 

•*  There  is  not  one  man  pledged  to  total  abstinence  now  where  there  were 
ten  twenty  years  ago.  The  proportion  of  drunkards  may  not  be  greater,  but 
the  men  who  have  the  moral  stamina  to  enforce  such  laws  are  decreasing  in 
number." 

My  own  experience  entirely  bears  out  the  views  of  this  article  as 
to  the  inefficacy  of  the  law.      I  have  been  several  times  in  Detroit, 
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the  largest  city  in  the  State.  It  is  an  old  city,  rather  handsome.  It  is 
full  of  oyster-saloons,  singing-saloons,  low  theatres,  and  doubtful- 
looking  restaurant.  In  no  city  of  the  States  did  I  ever  observe 
greater  evidences  of  drinking  habits.  For  myself,  not  being  then 
aware  that  there  was  any  prohibitory  law,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
often,  on  a  cold  day  or  night,  turned  in  here,  there,  or  any  wbere,  and 
ordered  some  brandy  and  water.  I  had  not  the  least  idea  that  I  was 
helping  to  nullify  a  law,  and  neither,  I  fully  believe,  had  those  who 
sold  me  the  liquor ;  indeed,'  the  whole  city  seemed  to  me  to  have  an 
aspect  strongly  suggestive  of  brandy  and  soda.  In  Jackson,  in 
Lansing,  in  Saginaw  City,  in  East  Saginaw,  drinking  was  alwap 
done  openly,  so  far  as  I  had  any  chance  of  observing.  In  East 
Saginaw  a  gentleman  once  came  to  call  on  me  about  two  o'clock 
ill  the  day.  He  brought  with  him  two  acquaintances  whom 
he  had  picked  up  on  the  way.  The  manner  of  one  at  least  of 
these  struck  me  as  peculiar.  After  they  had  gone,  the  gentleman 
who  had  introduced  them  returned,  and  apologised  for  having 
brought  them,  saying  he  did  not  know  when  he  first  met  them  that 
they  were  drunk.  He  said  there  was  far  too  much  drinking 
done  in  the  day  in  that  town.  I  should  say  that  neither  of  these 
premature  inebriates  was  a  native  American.  The  trouble  is  always 
with  the  foreigners. 

In  some  towns  of  Iowa,  where  also  there  is  a  prohibitory  law,  I 
was  assured  that,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  foreign  popula- 
tion, it  had  been  found  useless  even  to  pretend  to  keep  up  the 
farce  of  repression.  I  travelled  through  part  of  Iowa  with  a  casual 
acquaintance,  a  druggist,  whose  ofier  of  a  brandy-flask  led  me  into 
conversation  as  to  the  value  of  the  law.  He  told  me  he  always  sold, 
and  always  meant  to  sell,  spirits.  He  was  pounced  upon  and  fined 
now  and  then ;  but  it  was  quite  worth  his  while  to  run  the  risk  for 
the  sake  of  the  profit.  In  his  city  there  were  strenuous  and  constant 
efforts  made  by  the  authorities  to  put  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  liquor ; 
but  they  were  as  constantly  evaded  and  baffled.  I  should  say  that  I 
made  no  actual  study  of  the  subject  in  Iowa,  and  merely  now  note 
down  some  casual  reminiscences  as  illustrative  of  the  general  condi- 
tion of  things.  I  know  that  I  saw  drink  openly  bought  and  sold 
anywhere  and  everywhere  in  Iowa,  and  that  the  chance  conversation 
of  people  I  met  turned  just  as  much  upon  drinking  habits  as  it 
would  in  England.  One  night  I  happened  to  be  in  the  town  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  when  a  great  fire  broke  out.  Next  day  I  asked  some 
persons  whom  I  chanced  to  meet  whether  there  were  any  lives  lost, 
and  they  told  me  there  were  none.  But  they  added  that  one  poor 
fellow  was  very  near  being  burnt  to  death,  because  he  was  so  drunk 
that  he  could  hardly  be  aroused  to  any  sense  of  his  danger.  This  led 
me  to  speak  of  the  repressive   law;  and   those  to  whom  I  spoke 
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Simply  laughed  at  the  idea  of  its  preventing  drunkenness  in  Des 
Moines.  In  that  and  other  towns  of  the  State  I  observed  several 
large  breweries,  and  when  I  asked  whether  their  working  and  their 
trade  were  not  rather  incompatible  with  the  effective  repression  of 
drunkenness,  I  was  always  assured  that  no  one  hoped  or  proposed  to 
get  rid  of  the  sale  of  ale  and  beer.  Observe,  that  in  nearly  all  the 
places  I  have  mentioned,  it  is  a  "recalcitrant  minority"  who  are  able 
to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  and  the  repressionists.  In 
any  large  English  town  the  regular  habits  and  the  fixed  opinions  of 
the  great  majority,  including  the  educated  and  the  wealthy,  would 
fight  against  a  prohibitory  law.  In  most  of  the  American  cities 
where  the  law  exists,  the  majority,  especially  of  the  educated  and 
wealthy,  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  glad  if  repression  could  be 
enforced.  A  very  respectable  chemist  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  capital 
of  Brigham  Young,  once  sold  me  a  bottle  of  ^brandy,  and  in  doing  so 
told  me  he  had  never  tasted  any  spirits  in  his  life,  and  that  he  would 
be  glad  if  the  sale  of  it  could  be  repressed  there  and  elsewhere.  But 
he  said  people  would  buy  it ;  and  he  did  not  see  why  he  might  not 
sell  it  as  well  as  another.  I  fully  believe  that  a  great  many  of  those 
who  sell  liquor  in  States  where  prohibitory  legislation  prevails, 
would,  like  this  chemist,  gladly  see  an  end  put  to  the  trade,  but  are 
practically  convinced  that  no  law  devised  by  human  ingenuity  is 
capable  as  yet  of  accomplishing  such  a  result. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  my  readers  if  I  were  to  enter  into  a  history 
of  the  Liquor  Legislation  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  oscillation  between 
a  system  of  license  and  a  system  of  prohibition.  But  I  saw  some- 
where lately  a  report  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes, 
M.P.,  in  which  Mr.  Hughes  seemed  to  have  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  the  result  of  the  prohibitory  law  in  Boston,  and  his  belief  that  the 
law  is  a  reality.  A  clever  and  accomplished  Boston  lady,  who  is  or 
lately  was  in  this  country,  remarked  that  Mr.  Hughes,  while  in  the 
capital  of  Massachusetts, ,  must  have  consorted  with  babes  and 
sucklings.  Let  me  quote,  as  a  practical  comment  on  the  working  of 
the  act,  a  paragraph  which  I  cut  myself  from  a  Boston  paper  the 
last  time  I  happened  to  be  in  the  city.  The  paragraph  is  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  one  of  the  police-courts  on  the 
16th  of  May  last  It  came  under  my  notice  quite  by  chance,  and  for 
aught  I  know  may  be  a  common-place  familiar  record : — 

"  The  crowd  in  the  dock  this  morning  comprised  fifty-seven  men 
and  women  from  eighteen  to  sixty-five  years  of  age.  Seventeen  of 
this  party  were  females,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  together  on 
short  notice  a  more  degraded-looking  lot  of  women.  Some  were 
barefooted,  others  bareheaded,  and  every  one  was  clad  in  a  tattered 
calico  gown  that  simply  covered  her  nakedness  and  nothing  more. 
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Forty  and  five  of  the  entire  party  of  fifty-seven  were  arraigned  for 
drunkenness.'' 

The  same  paper  contains  a  report  of  a  man  arraigned  for  attempt- 
ing to  kill  his  wife  the  previous  day.  The  man  came  home  early  in 
the  day  drunk  and  quarrelsome — "  fighting  drunk,"  says  the  report 
— and  he  stabbed  his  wife.  The  same  paper  likewise  tells  of  the 
robbery  of  a  young  fellow  who  was  "  out  on  a  drunken  spree/'  and 
was  plundered  of  his  watch  and  money.  One  of  the  m^i  charged 
with  the  robbery  pleaded  in  his  defence  that  he,  too,  was  drunk  at 
the  time.  The  same  paper  also  tells  of  a  man  brought  up  for  stab- 
bing a  boy  with  a  knife,  the  stabber  being  described  as  "  under  the 
influence  of  alcoholic  stimulants."  The  same  paper  records  the 
arrest  of  a  coloured  man  charged  with  having  assaulted  his  wife 
with  a  hatchet  while  he  was  under  the  influence  of  drink.  I  submit 
that  the  evidence  of  these  police  reports  of  one  day  only  is  some- 
what discouraging  to  the  theory  that  the  prohibitory  law  works  effec- 
tively in  Boston. 

As  to  my  own  personal  experience  in  Boston,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  have  never  tested  the  extent  of  the  secret  or  subterraneau  liquor- 
selling  which,  everybody  tells  me,  is  always  going  on  to  an  immense 
extent  in  the  lower  quarters  of  the  town.  I  know  that  these  lower 
quarters  seem  to  me  to  exceed  in  squalor,  misery,  and  vice,  anything 
I  ever  saw  in  the  regions  of  Water  Street,  New  York.  But  I  know, 
as  everybody  must,  that  in  the  best  streets  of  Boston  there  is  no  more 
difficulty  in  obtaining  wine,  brandy,  or  whiskey,  than  there  is  in  Fle^ 
Street.  Go  into  any  hotel  to  dine  and  you  can  have  any  liquor  you 
want ;  turn  into  any  chance  restaurant  that  ofiers,  and  you  are  pretty 
sure  to  find  the  same  advantages.  Look  into  almost  any  grocer's 
shop,  and  you  will  see  a  goodly  array  of  brandy  bottles,  rum  bottles, 
whiskey  bottles,  displayed  for  sale  with  the  names  and  prices  of  the 
liquors  affixed.  I  so  far  differ  from  Mr.  Hughes  as  to  the  operation 
of  the  law  in  Boston,  that  I  am  satisfied  an  average  Londoner,  igno- 
rant of  the  legislative  condition  of  things  in  Massachusetts,  might 
pass  a  month  in  Boston,  going  about  as  he  pleased,  and  never  sup- 
pose that  there  was  any  prohibitory  law  in  existence.  Everybody 
has  heard  of  the  famous  "  Father  Taylor  "  of  Boston,  who  preached 
and  ministered  so  long  to  the  seafaring  population  of  the  city.  He 
was  examined  before  the  committee  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature 
on  the  liquor  law  in  1867.  When  he  was  asked  what  he  had 
observed  as  to  the  result  of  the  prohibitory  law,  he  simply  ex- 
claimed, "  Prohibitory  Law  !  I  didn't  know  that  we  had  one ! " 
and  then  went  on  to  declare  that  the  places  where  drink  was  sold  in 
those  parts  of  Boston  with  which  he  was  best  acquainted,  were 
positively  ''multitudinous."  That  was  in  1867,  and  the  law  has 
undergone  changes,  backwards  and  forwards,  since  then,  being  now, 
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I  think,  much  the  same  as  it  was  at  that  time ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
its  administration  has  grown  more  effective.  I  do  not  say  that  no 
attempts  are  made  to  enforce  the  law.  On  the  contrary,  I  say  that 
attempts  are  made.  Liquor-seiaures  are  effected  every  now  and  then, 
chiefly  in  the  lowest  dens,  some  of  which  are  disturbed  at  long  inter- 
vals to  resume  their  old  ways  quietly  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
But  I  insist  upon  it  that  no  man  in  Boston  need  have  the  elightest 
difficulty  in  getting  drunk  as  often  as  he  pleases ;  and,  judging 
simply  by  what  I  have  seen  myself,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  the  prohibitory  law  there  a  gross  and  ludicrous  im- 
posture. 

Somewhat  similar  has  been  my  experience  in  other  towns  of 
Massachusetts.  I  remember  one  Sunday  in  Springfield  going  with 
a  friend,  a  resident  of  the  city,  to  look  for  the  doorkeeper  of  some 
public  hall.  My  friend  hunted  for  him  vainly  in  two  or  three 
restaurants  or  "  sample  rooms  "  to  which  he  was  referred.  Coming  out 
of  one  of  these  (I  had  not  entered)  he  remarked  that  he  hated  going 
into  these  places  on  a  Sunday.  I  asked  him  why,  and  he  answered 
simply,  "  Because  there  are  so  many  drunken  fellows  always  there." 
He  had  previously  been  enlarging  to  me  on  the  beauty, of  prohibitory 
legislation. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  purpose  would  be  served  by  multiply- 
ing these  random  illustrations.  I  may,  however,  point  out  that  their 
practical  value  consists  to  some  extent  in  the  fact  that  they  are  so 
often  illustrations  taken  at  random;  that  they  were  experiences 
which  offered  and  multiplied  themselves  at  all  times  and  everywhere 
as  I  travelled  through  the  States  which  maintain  a  prohibitory  legis- 
lation. These  things  that  I  tell  are  what  I  have  seen  and  known. 
How  far  they  are  calculated  to  affect  the  general  value  of  a  whole 
system  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide,  but  the  facts  I  have  described  cem- 
not  be  contradicted. 

The  sum,  then,  of  my  observation  and  experience  is,  that  the  re- 
pression of  liquor-selling  is  possible  and  does  exist  in  small  villages 
under  peculiarly  favourable  circumstances;  that  hitherto  it  has 
proved  a  failure  in  all  towns  which  swell  beyond  the  dimensions  of  a 
village.  Where  it  is  least  needed  it  is  practicable;  where  it  is 
much  needed  it  is  impracticable.  Further,  I  should  repeat  that  it 
has  favouring  conditions  in  America,  which  it  could  not  now  hope 
for  in  this  coimtry.  Had  it  proved  completely  successful  in  New 
England,  I  should  still  doubt  the  possibility  of  its  being  successftd  in 
Old  England.  Convinced  as  I  am  that  it  has  not  succeeded  there,  I 
need  not  offer  any  opinion  of  mine  as  to  the  chances  of  its  success 
here. 

Justin  McCaethy. 

N  2 
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M.  Albert  R^ville  and  his  translators  have  done  good  service  in 
bringing  clearly  before  the  minds  of  this  generation  the  origin  and 
gradual  growth  of  the  ngly  myth  which  bas  so  long  bestri[dd0i 
Christendom  like  a  nightmare.^  Nothing  can  be  further  from  fact 
than  the  two  common  ideas,  that  the  Jewish  Satan  and  the  Persian 
Ahrimanes  are  identical,  and  that  the  former  was  known  and  under- 
stood by  the  old  Hebrews  in  the  guise  in  which  he  has  presented  him- 
self to  Christian  imagination  from  the  middle  ages  downwards.  The 
devil  first  makes  his  appearance  on  the  stage  of  human  thought, 
not  at  all,  as  generally  imagined,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  but  long 
afterwards,  in  the  days  of  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job.  The 
reptile  who  tempts  Eve,  in  the  story  of  the  Fall,  is  merely  one  of 
those  speaking  animals  of  whom  the  folk-lore  of  all  nations  is  full, 
and  not  till  long  ages  afterwards  was  the  serpent  of  Eden  identified 
with  a  supposed  angel,  having  an  office  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
performed  by  the  malicious  snake.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  belief  in 
Satan  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  nor  during  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  the  Exodus  and  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  Had  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  known 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  it  is  incredible  but  that  they  should 
not  have  alluded  to  him  as  often  as  do  the  Evangelists.  "  Gods  of 
the  nations,"  evil  and  "lying  spirits"  they  speak  of,  and  of  those 
who  consult  them ;  but  of  the  Arch-Fiend  they  seem  not  to  have 
heard  a  rumour.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  first  come  on  definite 
traces  of  Satan  in  Scripture,  he  has  not  yet  assumed  such  a  position 
at  all.  His  **  fall  like  lightning  from  heaven  "  no  prophet's  reverted 
eye  had  yet  beheld.  The  great  poet  of  the  Book  of  Job  saw  Satan, 
in  his  sublime  vision,  not  as  a  rebel  and  outcast  of  paradise,  but  as 
going  in  and  out  of  the  court  of  Jehovah  with  others  of  the  sons  of 
God,  coming  thither  to  do  homage.  Nay,  he  imagines  him  to  hold 
there  a  certain  office  as  Public  Prosecutor ;  and  that  he  is  permitted 
to  descend  to  earth  (if  we  may  so  Sfpeak  without  irreverence  for  that 
glorious  book)  in  the  character  of  an  "agent  provocatif."  How 
much  of  this  conception,  and  of  all  the  myths  which  have  been  built 
on  it  ever  since,  we  owe  to  the  genius  of  the  poet  himself — ^perhaps 
almost  wholly  creating  the  character  for  his  artistic  purposes,  or  else 
defining  ^nd  inmiortalising  a  vague  and  temporary  phase  of  Eastern 

(1)  ''  Histoire  du  Diable.  Ses  Origines,  sa  Grandeur,  et  sa  Decadence.'*  Strasbonig, 
1870.  A  translation,  with  engrainngs  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  devils,  has  been 
recently  published  by  Williams  and  Norgate.    London. 
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thought — can  never  be  known.  Long  after  the  days  of  Job,  and 
when  the  Jews  (as  Maimonides  confesses)  had  acquired  their  know- 
ledge of  the  angels  from  the  Persians  in  Babylon,  Satan  became  a 
"  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air,"  with  his  train  of  subordinate 
archdemons ;  and  the  story  of  his  rebellion  and  fall  "  like  lightning" 
from  heaven  gradually  took  shape. 

When  the  first  Hebrew  conception  of  the  Elohim  had  settled  into 
the  strict  monotheism  wherein  Jehovah  alone  was  adored  as  the  sole 
God  of  Israel,  the  theology  of  the  age  attributed  to  Him  the  doing 
of  every  act  and  inspiring  of  every  thought,  both  good  and  bad. 
Under  this  theocratic  pragmatism,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  the  Lord 
"  hardens  the  heart  of  Pharaoh; "  and  his  "  Spirit"  comes  on  Samson, 
and  makes  him  rise  and  slay  forty  men,  to  pay  a  wager  with  their 
spoil.  There  is  obviously,  as  yet,  no  question  in  the  Hebrew  mind 
whether  the  act  so  inspired  be  right  or  wrong,  worthy  or  unworthy 
of  Divine  guidance.  Some  of  the  purposes  of  Jehovah  are  carried 
out  by  angels,  obedient,  spiritual  messengers,  who  fly  about  and  visit 
the  patriarchs  in  visible  shapes,  and  drive  Saul  melancholy  mad,  and 
startle  the  ass  of  Balaam.  One  of  these  fulfils  the  office  of  Accuser- 
general  or  "adversary"  {Satan).  In  the. performance  of  his  invidious, 
but  as  yet  apparently  loyal  and  legitimate  service,  this  angel  grows 
suspicious  and  malicious;  and  we  can  trace,  as  to  him  are  attributed, 
a  series  of  acts  of  enmity  to  the  human  race  in  general,  and 
to  the  house  of  Israel  in  particular  (Zechariah  iii.  1),  the  dislike  of 
the  Jews  to  him  gradually  rising,  tiU  he  is  at  last  made  responsible  for 
all  evil  under  the  sun.  The  turning  point  of  the  national  creed  in 
this  matter  is  most  acutely  fixed  by  M.  R^ville  between  the  dates  of 
the  Second  Book  of  Samuel  and  of  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles. 
In  the  former  (xxiv.  1)  the  ill-omened  census  of  David  is  attributed, 
according  to  the  old  theory,  to  the  inspiration  of  Jehovah.  "  The 
anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel,  and  He  moved  David 
against  them  to  say.  Go,  number  Israel  and  Judah ;"  after  which 
He  punishes  the  people  by  a  pestilence  for  David's  action.  But 
in  the  latter  book  (1  Chronicles  xxi.  1),  recording  the  same  story, 
the  evil  inspiration  is  laid  at  the  door  of  the  devil,  and  we  are  told 
"  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel  and  provoked  David  to  number  the 
people ; "  after  which  (verse  7)  the  sequel,  "  God  was  displeased  with 
this  thing,"  follows  much  more  easily. 

From  the  critical  moment  in  which  this  strange  exchange  of  func- 
tions took  place  between  Jehovah  and  Satan,  we  can  easily  understand 
how  the  consciences  of  the  pious  Jews  of  the  great  prophetic  age 
constantly  sought  refuge  from  the  dread  mysteries  of  the  order  of 
Providence,  by  laying  more  and  more  the  blame  of  evil  on  Satan, 
and  thereby  relieving  their  faith  in  the  goodness  of  Jehovah  from 
too  severe  a  strain.     Just  as,  in  a  previous  still  less  reflective  epoch. 
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their  fathers  had  not  been  disturbed  by  the  attribntion  of  evil  inspi- 
rations to  the  Holy  Jehovah,  so  they,  only  a  Kttle  more  advanced, 
were  content  (as  are  millions  to  this  hour  in  Christendom)  to  attri- 
bute such  evil  to  God's  creature,  Satan,  without  asking  whenoe  this 
incarnate  Evil  derived  his  nature  or  obtained  his  power  of  access  to 
the  soul. 

The  age  of  the  Apocrypha,  with  its  intermixture  of  Persian  and 
Alexandrian  ideas,  saw  Satan,  or  as  the  Septuagint  call  him,  Diabolos, 
the  Slanderer,  already  robed  in  some  of  the  borrowed  glory  of  Ahri- 
manes,  and  no  longer  a  servant  of  Jehovah,  but  a  rebel  banished 
from  those  courts  of  heaven  wherein  the  poet  of  Job  beheld  him 
freely  entering.  He  now  hates  God,  and  labours  to  injure  man,  out 
of  rebellious  spite  to  the  Creator.  He  is  at  the  head  of  a  grand  hier- 
archy of  evil  powers ;  the  Asmodeus  of  the  Book  of  Tobit,  the  demon 
of  lust  (identified  by  M.  Br^al  with  a  similar  Persian  fi^id),  being 
one  of  the  chief.  Death  itself  is  discovered  to  be  Satan's  work; 
and  every  inexplicable  disease — ^blindness,  dimibness,  madness,  epi- 
lepsy, and  St.  Vitus's  dance — is  traced  directly  to  his  malignity. 
Sometimes  one  of  his  minions,  sometimes  a  legion  of  them,  takes 
possession  of  a  man  altogether,  and  makes  him  a  *'  demoniac/'  whose 
deplorable  state  only  the  exorcism  of  a  divinely  commissioned 
apostle,  or  of  Messiah  himself,  can  relieve.  At  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
indeed,  the  devils  tremble  and  retreat,  never  presuming,  like  Ahri- 
manes,  to  contend  face  to  face  with  the  Power  of  Good ;  and  their 
circle  of  action  is  always  strictly  limited  by  the  Divine  WilL  But 
the  malignity  of  the  Jewish  evil  spirits  is  sharpened  by  despair,  tor 
they  know  that  for  them  await  only  the  eternal  fires. 

Such  was  pretty  nearly  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  belief  regarding 
devils  at  the  time  when  Christ  was  bom  in  Palestine.  To  his 
followers,  who  were  anxious  to  identify  him  with  the  Messiah,  his 
relations  with  persons  supposed  to  bear  in  their  diseased  bodies  or 
minds  the  special  mark  of  Satanic  possession,  was  a  matter  of  para- 
mount importance.  The  Messiah  could  in  no  way,  as  they  imagined, 
prove  his  mission  so  efiectually  as  by  constraining  the  devils  to 
acknowledge  his  superior  power.  Incidents  which  apparently  corro- 
borated this  supremacy  became  of  more  interest  as  "  evidences  "  than 
all  the  divine  precepts  and  affecting  parables  to  which  in  our  day 
Christians  turn  to  justify  their  faith;  and  the  road  to  orthodox 
belief  was  diligently  paved  with  histories  which  have  long  since 
become  stumblingblocks  in  the  way.  Modem  liberal  Christians 
have  exhausted  themselves  in  efibrts  to  determine  whether  Christ  did 
or  did  not  share  the  common  belief  of  his  countrymen  in  Satanic 
agency ;  and  the  reader  who  desires  to  see  the  subject  very  candidly 
discussed  will  do  well  to  consult  the  pages  of  M.  B^ville. 

The  primitive  Christians  used  Satan  chiefly,  it  would  oeem,  as  a 
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ready-made  and  easy  explanation  of  everything  which  thwarted  their 
progress  or  aided  their  enemies.  The  Eoman  Empire  itself  was 
shrewdly  suspected  of  being  the  kingdom  of  the  Devil.  All  the 
oracles  and  miracles  of  the  heathen  gods  were  accomplished  directly 
by  the  help  of  the  evil  spirits.  In  illustration  of  all  this  M.  Rfeville 
might  have  quoted  a  passage  in  TertuUian^s  "  Apology/'  which,  long 
as  it  is,  I  am  tempted  to  introduce,  as  affording  a  general  view  of  the 
part  the  devils  played  in  that  same  patristic  teaching  to  which  some 
of  our  living  divines  revert  as  the  "  pure  milk  of  the  Word,"  which 
we  in  our  day  have  only  to  imbibe  and  be  blessed : — 

**  But  how  from  certain  angels,  corrupted  of  their  own  will,  a  more  cor- 
rupt race  of  demons  proceeded  is  made  known  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Their  work  is  the  overthrow  of  man.  "Wherefore  they  inflict  upon  the  body 
both  sickness  and  many  severe  accidents,  and  on  the  soul  perforce  sudden 
strange  extravagances.  Their  own  subtle  and  slight  nature  fumisheth  to 
them  means  of  approaching  either  part  of  man.  Much  is  peimitted  to  the 
power  of  spirits,  as  when  some  working  evil  in  the  air  blighteth  the  fruit  or 
grain,  and  when  the  atmosphere,  tainted  in  some  secret  way,  poureth  over  the 
earth  its  pestilential  vapours.  They  commend  the  gods  to  the  captive  under- 
standings of  men,  that  they  may  procure  for  themselves  the  food  of  sweet  savour 
and  of  blood  offered  to  images.  [This  idea,  that  the  devils  fed  on  the  idol  sacri- 
fices, is  upheld  by  Athenagoras,  Justin  Martyr,  Chrysostom,  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
and  many  others  of  the  Fathers.]  Every  spirit  is  winged.  Whatever  is  done 
anywhere  they  know.  The  councils  of  God  they  both  snatched  at  in  the  times 
when  the  prophets  were  proclaiming  them,  and  now  also  cull  in  the  readings 
which  echo  them.  And  so,  taking  the  allotted  courses  of  the  future,  they  ape 
the  power  while  they  steal  the  oracles  of  (Jod.  But  in  the  (heathen)  oracles, 
with  what  cunning  do  they  shape  their  double  meanings  to  events ;  witness  the 
OroBsi,  witness  the  Pyrrhi !  It  was  in  the  manner  of  which  I  have  before 
spoken  that  the  Pythian  god  sent  back  the  message  that  a  tortoise  was  being 

stewed  with  the  flesh  of  a  sheep.    They  had  been  in  a  moment  to  Lydia 

By  dwelling  in  the  air  and  being  near  the  stars,  they  are  able  to  know  the 
threatening  of  the  skies.  They  are  sorcerers  also  as  regards  the  cure  of  sick- 
ness. They  first  inflict  the  disease,  and  then  prescribe  remedies." — TertuUian, 
ApoL  i.  23. 

Such  was  the  world  to  the  primitive  Christians ;  a  place  in  which 
devils  exercised  every  imaginable  spiritual  and  physical  power,  caus- 
ing at  once  evil  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  men,  diseases  in  their 
bodies,  and  blights  on  their  fields !  "Within  and  without,  from  the 
height  of  the  stars  to  the  depths  of  hell,  the  imiverse  was  full  of  these 
agents  of  malignity  and  deception.  Truly  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire  were  bad  enough,  but  this  view  of  humEin  existence  in  them 
surpasses,  for  horror,  anything  that  history  has  told  us.  Nor  was  it 
exclusively  among  the  Christians  that  a  belief  in  devils  at  that  time 
prevailed.  Polytheism  itself,  as  it  became  more  of  a  moral  creed, 
tended  towards  a  dualism  previously  unknown^  and  the  Magian 
religion,  which  found  a  welcome  in  Eome  amid  the  general  Maelstrom 
of  creeds,  added,  doubtless,  its  part  to  the  popidarity  of  the  idea  of 
evil  spirits.     ApoUonius  of  Tyana  is  as  much  the  enemy  of  demons 
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as  any  Christian  saint  of  them  all ;  and  lamblichns,  the  lofty-minded 
pious  Egyptian  priest,  raises — 

EroB  and  Anteros  at  Gadara ; 

like  a  Catholic  exorcist.  That  strange  hybrid  between  the  religions  of 
Christ  and  Zoroaster,  Manicheism,  became,  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  before  the  cruel  death  of  its  founder  (flayed  alive  by  Sapor),  a  faith 
numbering  thousands  of  adherents.  Finally,  the  Talmud,  compiled 
at  this  time,  affords  ample  evidence  that  the  Jewish  mind  received 
in  full  the  fashion  of  the  age.  How  much  the  ascetic  practices, 
which  now  also  came  into  vogue,  and  drove  men  by  hundreds  crazy 
with  fasting  and  austerities,  abetted  the  growth  of  a  belief  in 
tempting  devils, — ^Asmodeus,  Belphegor,  and  Mammon,  inspirers  of 
lust,  and  gluttony,  and  avarice, — ^it  is  needless  to  point  out.  St 
Anthony's  experience  was  enough  to  have  originated  the  nightmare 
of  diabolic  agency,  had  none  such  ever  been  heard  of  before. 

But  the  most  important  part  played  by  Satan  in  the  religion  of  the 
primitive  Christians  was  imquestionably  that  which  they  assigned  to 
him  in  the  awful  drama  of  the  Atonement.  The  original  conception 
of  the  nature  of  that  event,  as  held  by  the  saints  and  Fathers  of  the 
first  centuries,  has  been  too  much  overlooked  by  those  who  in  our 
day  discuss  its  moral  character.  The  "  ransom  of  blood,"  understood 
commonly  in  modem  times  to  have  been  paid  on  Calvary  to  the 
justice  of  God,  was  taken  by  the  Fathers  in  quite  a  different  sense,  as 
paid  in  discharge  of  the  claims  of  the  Devil.  St.  Irenaeus  distinctly 
taught  that  mankind  since  the  Fall  had  become  the  property  of 
Satan  in  the  sense  in  which  slaves  belonged  to  their  masters ;  and 
that  it  would  have  been  unjust  for  God  to  rob  him  of  souls  which 
belonged  to  him.  Christ,  as  a  perfect  man,  and  therefore  independent 
of  the  Devil's  claims,  had  offered  himself  as  a  ransom  for  the  rest  of 
mankind ;  and  the  Devil  had  accepted  the  bargain.  By-and-by  it 
was  observed  that  in  this  negotiation  Satan  had  m£tde  an  egregious 
blunder,  and  Origen  candidly  admitted  that  he  had  been  outwitted, 
and  had  been  induced  to  accept  the  ransom  of  Christ's  life,  which  the 
Eedeemer  htui  given  knowing  that  he  could  not  retain  him  in  helL 
This  idea  (to  our  minds  so  shocking),  of  the  Devil  being  the  deceived 
party  and  Christ  the  deceiver,  was  accepted  almost  universally  through- 
out the  Church  till  the  scholastic  theology  discarded  it  in  favour  of 
the  scheme,  expounded  in  Anselm's  "  Cur  Deus  Homo," — ^namely, 
that  it  was  the  Father's  justice,  and  not  the  Devil's  claims,  which 
were  satisfied  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

But  even  while  the  Devil  was  supposed  to  have  relinquished  his 
infernal  rights  to  human  souls,  in  consideration  of  Christ's  blood, 
he  was  paradoxically  believed  to  be  still  tempting,  and  betray- 
ing thousands  continually  to  his  prisons  below.     The  time  and  care 
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of  the  saints  were  principally  occupied  in  evading  his  toils ;  and  a» 
to  sinners,  they  were  altogether  his  servants.  The  whole  cultus  of 
Christianity  assumed  a  new  aspect  from  this  dread  Shtuiow,  always 
in  the  backgroimd.  Baptism  became  primarily  an  exorcism.  To 
become  a  Christian  was  to  "  renounce  the  Devil,  his  pomps,  and  his 
works."  To  be  turned  out  of  the  Church  was  to  be  "  delivered  to 
Satan." 

Of  course  the  Natural  History  of  Devils  occupied  intelligent  mind» 
not  a  little  during  this  first  Keign  of  Terror.  The  mysterious  allusion 
in  Genesis  to  the  "  Sons  of  God  "  (the  Beni  £lohim),  who  "  saw  the 
daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair,"  furnished  sufficient  data  for 
an  entire  authoritative  Demonogony,  to  which  St.  Augustine  added 
the  touch  that  at  their  fall  the  devils  (whose  bodies  had  been  pre- 
viously aerial)  acquired  gross  animal  forms,  subject  to  all  carnal 
passions.  This  point  once  established,  there  followed,  in  the  simple 
order  of  development,  the  invention  of  Incubi  and  Succubi,  or  devils 
who  haunted  sleeping  men  and  women;  with  other  fiends  of  ill 
design,  like  the  one  who  seduced  St.  Victor  under  the  semblance  of 
a  young  girl  lost  in  a  wood.  Decrees  of  Councils  from  the  fourth 
century  onward  begin  to  notice  these  pef ils,  and  advise  bishops  to 
look  sharply  after  women  who  wander  about  at  night  along  with 
heathen  goddesses.  The  Sabbath  of  the  Brocken  and  the  Venus  of 
Tannhauser  were  already  in  process  of  gestation  in  the  mind  of 
terrified  Christendom. 

As  soon  as  the  devils  were  known  to  assume  visible  forms,  it 
became  naturally  a  matter  of  extreme  curiosity  to  determine  what 
was  their  proper  shape  and  semblance.  The  Father  of  Lies,  of 
course,  was  understood  to  practise  various  deceptions  in  this  as  in 
every  other  way ;  and  his  audacity  in  the  case  of  St.  Martin  went  so 
far  as  to  present  himself  disguised  as  Christ.  But  his  ordinary 
working  dress,  if  we  may  so  describe  it,  was  at  that  time  merely  a 
domino  noir.  He  was  the  Angel  of  Darkness,  and  as  a  black  figure 
was  often  seen  to  escape  when  heathen  temples  were  overthrown  and 
idols  shattered.  It  was  somewhat  later  in  the  course  of  his  career 
that  he  adopted  the  horns  and  hoofs  of  the  god  Pan,  and  presented 
himself  to  Europe  imder  the  familiar  guise  wherewith  he  is  identified 
in  our  imaginations. 

The  next  step,  taken  in  the  sixth  century,  and  made  by  St.  Theo- 
philus,  was  the  notable  discovery  that  compacts  could  be  made  with 
the  Devil.  Documents  duly  signed  by  the  high  contracting  parties 
conveyed  on  one  side  the  diabolic  promise  to  give  the  man  riches, 
power,  revenge,  or  whatever  else  he  desired ;  and  on  the  other  the 
human  engagement  to  submit  to  the  demon's  summons  of  the  soul 
to  the  regions  below  at  a  stipulated  period.  The  interest  of  the 
innumerable  tales  to  which  this  brilliant  idea  gave  birth  at  first 
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centred  on  the  acuteness  of  the  man  in  cheating  the  Devil  at  the 
last  moment  by  some  flaw  in  the  contract,  or  by  the  interference, 
on  repentance  of  the  sinner,  of  some  benevolent  saint  or  of  the  Virgin 
descending  to  the  rescue. 

Of  course  the  man  who,  believing  in  a  Power  of  Evil,  voluntarily 
accepted  such  allegiance  and  bound  himself  to  do  his  will  for  the 
sake  of  some  coveted  reward,  was  guilty  of  a  moral  offence  tantamount 
(so  far  as  his  poor  benighted  mind  could  go)  to  absolute  renunciation 
of  all  duty  and  religion.  There  teas  such  a  sin  as  Demonolatry, 
although  no  demon  existed  to  receive  the  worship.  The  enormous 
mischief  of  the  popular  delusion  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  constantly 
presented  this  capital  offence  of  spiritual  treason  as  a  temptation  to 
all  men  spurred  by  passion  to  seek  any  of  the  prizes  supposed  to  be 
attainable  by  its  means.  Love,  jealousy,  hate,  covetousness,  ambi- 
tion, were  naturally  excited  to  madness  by  the  idea  that  their  com- 
plete gratification  was  always  possible ;  and  the  wretched  being  who 
once  imagined  he  had  ^'sold  his  soul"  of  course  J&om  tha^t  hour 
became  desperate  and  irreclaimable. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  we  find  the  doctrine  of  devils  assuming  a  shape 
altogether  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  time.  Feudalism, 
with  its  accurately  ranged  orders,  w£^  matched  by  corresponding 
orders  in  the  diabolic  realm.  Just  as  the  barons  and  knights  as- 
sembled round  the  king  and  swore  fealty  to  him,  so  the  sorcerers 
were  believed  to  assemble  at  their  Sabbath  on  the  Brocken  and  to 
swear  allegiance  to  Satan.  Even  the  favourite  sport  of  the  time  had 
its  parody  in  the  nightly  chase  of  the  infernal  Wild  Huntsman. 
The  ceremonies  of  the  Church  were  travestied  and  the  Pater  Noster 
repeated  backwards  to  worship  the  Devil.  In  a  word,  day  and  night 
did  not  rule  the  natural  world  more  completely  than  the  Church  and 
the  Devil  filled  between  them  the  imagination  of  our  fathers.  From 
the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century  the  superstition  seems  to  have 
been  at  its  height.  Satan  had  reached  the  zenith  of  his  grandeur. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  his  doings  occupied  the  minds  of 
men,  the  reader  should  consult  the  Liber  Revelationum  de  Insidiis  et 
Versutm  Dcemonum  adversm  Homines,  by  the  Abbot  Richalmus,  who 
flourished  in  1270.  Everything  which  happened  of  a  disagreeable 
sort  to  this  good  man,  from  the  distractions  of  his  mind  at  Mass  to 
the  nausea  he  felt  after  eating  unwholesome  food,  from  the  false  notes 
of  his  choir  to  the  coughing  fits  which  interrupted  his  sermons,  all 
was  the  work  of  a  malicious  fiend.  "  For  example,"  says  he,  "  when 
I  sit  down  to  read  a  pious  book,  the  devils  manage  to  make  me 
immediately  feel  sleepy.  When  I  then  try  to  rouse  myself  by  draw- 
ing my  hands  out  of  my  sleeves  they  bite  me  like  fleas,  and  so 
distract  my  attention." 

Now  at  last,  then,  the  world  is  ripe  for  the  terrible  cruelties  to 
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which  the  belief  in  Satan  led  up,  and  which  were  its  logical  outcome. 
Angela  de  Labar^te,  a  noble  lady,  was  in  1275  burnt  at  Toulouse  as 
a  sorceress — the  first  of  the  long  array  of  victims  to  the  same  super- 
stition, who  (according  to  Gibbon's  calculation)  exceeded  in  number 
in  one  country  of  Europe  alone,  and  in  a  single  century,  all  the 
martyrs  of  the  ten  Roman  persecutions.  The  dreadful  story  of  the 
witch  trials  needs  not  to  be  told  again  in  these  pages.  For  three 
centuries  they  went  on,  growing  more  frequent,  and  shifting  their 
area  from  one  part  of  Christendom  to  another,  till  at  last  eyery 
nation.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  had  caught  the  hideous  frenzy,  and, 
as  we  look  back  over  the  horrible  scene,  it  would  seem  as  if  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Gtermany,  the  Netherlands,  England,  and  America 
were,  like  the  "  Black  Country  "  at  night,  blazing  everywhere  with 
lurid  fires,  whose  fuel  was  the  living  flesh  of  men  and  women  and 
innocent  children. 

It  was  when  the  witch  persecutions  had  only  just  commenced  in 
Southern  France  that  Dante  drew  his  portrait  (dignified  in  comparison 
to  the  demonology  of  the  age)  of  the  great 

Imperator  dol  doloroso  regno ; 

and  from  his  descriptions  it  is  probable  that  the  Italian  Devil  of 
Orcagna  and  of  the  other  painters  who  condescended  to  touch  him, 
was  derived.  But  it  was  when  the  witch  mania  was  still  in  its 
fury  throughout  Europe  and  America  that  England's  great  repub- 
lican poet  took  on  himself  the  astounding  task  of  rehabilitating 
the  celestial  rebel.  His  success  was  equal  to  his  boldness,  and 
it  may  be  fairly  said  that  from  his  time  we  have  had  at  least 
two  Devils  in  English  imagination.  One  is  the  semi-ridiculous 
MediiBval  Devil,  the  "Old  Nick,"  or  « Muckle-homed  Clootie,'* 
with  the  aspect  of  Pan  and  a  disposition  which,  although  malicious 
and  cunning,  is  yet  easily  liable  to  be  cheated  and  turned  into 
ridicule  by  ordinary  mortals.  The  other  is  the  superb  Miltonic 
Lucifer,  whose  blasted  form  of  "  archangel  ruined  "  the  pencil  of  Ary 
Scheffer  can  scarcely  render  grand  enough  for  our  ideal ;  and  who, 
instead  of  contending  with  clowns  in  ignoble  trial  of  wits,  is  the  very 
incarnation  of  giant  Pride,  the  mighty  rebellious  Will  which  prefers 

"  Bather  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven !  *' 

This  latter  and  nobler  Devil  has  indeed  so  impressed  himself  on  the 
minds  of  all  cultivated  Englishmen  that  he  is  almost  universally 
accepted  among  us  as  the  true  Biblical  Satan;  and  what  we  have 
learned  from  Milton  is  so  jumbled  with  what  we  have  learned  from 
the  Bible,  that  nine  out  of  ten  amongst  us  would  probably,  on  sudden 
inquiry,  unhesitatingly  answer  that  there  exists  scriptural  authority 
for  a  whole  series  of  myths  for  which  our  English  poet  is  alone 
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responsible.  As  we  have  now  seen,  the  Old  Testament  Satan  afforded 
only  a  hint  of  the  Miltonic  Lucifer,  and  the  New  Testament  Beelzebub 
bore  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  him  whatever. 

Lastly,  as  the  Devil  took  his  place  in  the  poems  of  Job,  of  Dante, 
and  of  Milton,  so  in  the  beginning  of  our  own  age  he  reappeared 
once  more  in  the  masterpiece  of  Goethe.  And  what  a  true  modem 
Devil  is  Mephistopheles !  His  creator  foresaw  that,  at  least  for  the 
current  century,  not  Cruelty,  not  Malice,  not  Falsehood,  not  Pride, 
would  be  the  great  evil  of  the  world,  but — the  Incarnate  Sneer. 

When  the  flames  of  the  witch  persecutions  at  length  died  away 
(no  longer  ago  than  in  1781  in  Spain,  and  in  1783  Switzerland), 
and  the  world  began  to  breathe  again  after  its  dream  of  terror  and 
cruelty,  it  became  evident  that  the  Devil  had  lost  much  of  his 
intimidating  power.  Rationalism  was  advancing,  not  only  in  the 
realm  of  theology,  but  of  medicine,  physiology,  and  psychology.  The 
wild  and  baseless  notions  which  did  duty  for  science  before  the  age 
of  Sacon  gradually  faded  away,  and  men  began  to  see  things  in  the 
L'ght  of  common  day,  and  not  of  a  hundred  will  o'-the- wisps  of  un- 
reclaimed fancy.  The  Reformation  laid  the  train  of  thought  which 
is  even  now  exploding,  one  after  another,  all  the  strongholds  of 
superstition.  The  inkstand  which  Luther  threw  at  the  Devil  at 
Wartburg  proved  to  be  a  true  prophetic  symbol,  for  the  black  fluid 
has  done  more  to  extinguish  the  powers  of  darkness  than  all  the  holy 
water  of  the  saints  ever  accomplished.'  Experience  proves  that 
as  religion  becomes  more  spiritual,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  the 
belief  in  "  spirits,"  good,  btui,  or  indifferent,  invariably  fades  away. 
Such  beings  are  the  creations,  not  of  faith,  not  of  reliance  on  the 
intuitions  of  conscience  and  the  religious  sentiment,  but  rather  of  a 
carnal  and  materialistic  mind,  which  seeks  assurance  of  supernal 
things  through  the  evidence  of  the  bodily  senses,  and  uses  mechanical 
means  for  obtaining  spiritual  ends.  In  proportion  as  the  priesthood 
resigns  its  pretensions  to  work  sacramental  miracles,  prayer  and 
exhortation  take  the  place  of  exorcisms  and  incantations.  As  the 
Divine  Power  becomes  recognised  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
and  is  no  longer  sought  exclusively  in  the  realm  of  miracle  and 
prodigy,  so  the  whole  world  of  spirit-marvels  is  pushed  farther  back 
out  of  the  path  of  thought. 

Of  course  the  Devil  and  his  doings  are  the  very  first  to  undergo 
the  influence  of  this  silent  rising  of  the  intellectual  tide.  Even  for 
those  who  now  still  believe  in  his  existence  he  has  dwindled  into  an 
invisible  and  impalpable  being,  whose  suggestions  are  made  only  in 
the  heart,  and  not  through  external  malific  artifices,  and  whose 
influence  must  be  combated,  not  by  charms  and  exorcisms,  but  by 
moral  efforts  and  prayers.     In  a  word,  the  Devil  is  dying  out. 

Does  there  remain  no  lesson  to  us,  then,  from  all  this  chain  of  error 
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after  error  which  for  so  many  centuries  has  fettered  our  race  P  What 
has  been  the  principle  in  human  natureon  which  this  belief  has  fastened, 
and  by  whose  energy  it  must  have  been  supported  so  long  P  Is  it 
the  need  laid  on  us  to  find  some  explanation  of  all  the  evil  we  behold 
within  and  around  us  in  creation  P  M.  R^ville  thinks  this  cannot  be 
so,  because  the  myth  of  Satan  oflFers  no  logical  solution  of  the  problem 
at  all,  but  rather  adds  new  difficulties  thereto.  But  is  he  right  in 
arguing  that  because  the  story  of  the  Devil  ought  not  to  satisfy  a 
troubled  mind,  it  is  therefore  a  fact  that  it  has  not  done  so  for 
thousands  for  twenty  centuries  P  It  is  a  matter  of  hourly  astonish- 
ment to  any  one  who  earnestly  contemplates  the  religion  of  his 
fellows  to  observe  how  small  a  part  logic  plays  in  it,  and  how  readily 
men  are  put  oflF  with  answers  to  inquiries  which  are  no  answers  at  all. 
The  "schemes  of  salvation,"  for  example,  which  are  commonly 
announced  as  vindications  of  the  Divine  justice,  and  are  popularly 
accepted  as  such, — what  are  they  but  vindications  of  their  authors' 
utter  incapacity  to  understand  the  rudiments  even  of  human  equity  ? 
It  would  seem  nowise  more  improbable  that  our  ancestors  should 
have  taken  the  myth  of  Satan  as  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  origin 
of  evil,  than  that  millions  in  our  day  should  take  other  parts  of  the 
same  theology  as  affording  satisfactory  views  of  the  goodness  of  God. 
We  have  seen  in  this  sketch  a  gradual  rising  of  the  moral  sense  of 
mankind  in  reference  to  the  source  of  evil.  In  the  earliest  stage  of 
all,  and  long  before  Hebrew  thought  had  reached  the  level  whereon 
the  Book  of  Genesis  was  written,  there  was  no  connection  between 
religion  and  morality;  for  the  gods  of  savages  have  no  moral 
attributes,  and  are  merely  powers  imbued  with  all  the  passions  of  the 
savage  himself.  By  degrees,  and  as  soon  as  the  moral  law  begins  to 
make  itself  felt  in  the  yet  half-brutal  human  soul,  the  idea  that  the 
higher  powers  approve  such  virtues  as  man  yet  perceives,  and  punish 
his  crimes,  dawns  on  the  understanding.  When  he  has  reached  the 
development  of  a  Greek  of  the  days  of  Hesiod  he  has  become  well 
assured  that — 

"  Jove'a  all-seeing  and  all-knowing  eye 
Beholds  at  pleasure  things  that  hidden  lie, 
Pierces  the  walls  which  gird  the  city  in, 
And,  on  the  seat  of  judgment,  blasts  the  sin." 

And  this  although,  at  the  same  moment,  this  justice- vindicating 
Zeus  is  believed  to  be  himself  capable  of  atrocious  crimes.  In  the 
far  higher  moral  stage  of  the  author  of  the  Elohistic  fragment  of 
Genesis  the  Elohim  are  recognised  as  holy ;  but  there  is  no  sense 
yet,  or  even  in  the  later  writers  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  God  may 
not  consistently  tempt  men  to  sin  or  "  harden  the  hearts  "  of  kings, 
and  prompt  all  manner  of  injustice.  As  we  have  noticed  above,  this 
very  imperfect  conception  changes  between  the  dates  of  the  Book  of 
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Samuel  and  of  Chronicles.  Evil  inspirations  could  no  longer  be 
suffered  to  be  attributed  directly  to  Jehovab.  His  servant  Satan 
must  whisper  them  into  the  ear  of  David.  Then,  as  the  next  step, 
the  Satan  who  effects  such  mischief  can  be  no  longer  recognised  as 
the  servant  of  God.  He  must  be  a  rebel  against  Jehovah,  and  his 
evil  work  must  be  done,  not  by  his  behest,  but  in  opposition  to  Him. 
At  this  point  of  advance,  it  would  seem,  the  human  mind  stopped  for 
about  twenty-six  centuries.  It  was  trapped,  in  fact,  in  a  sort  of  theo- 
logic  cul  de  sac ;  for,  as  God  was  recognised  as  Creator  of  all  things. 
He  must  needs,  it  was  clear,  have  been  Satan's  Creator  also.  ISo  furdier 
separation  could  be  made  between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  on  the 
Hebrew  basis,  than  to  allege  that  the  latter,  though  made  originally 
by  God,  had  in  remotest  time  rebelled  against  and  opposed  Him. 
The  questions  how  and  why  an  All-foreseeing  Being  created  this  foe 
to  Himself  and  his  creatures,  and  an  Omnipotent  One  granted  him 
the  necessary  powers  for  carrying  on  his  rebellion,  were  either  never 
thought  of,  or  they  were  soon  laid  aside  as  unanswerable.  Evil 
existed,  and  the  Devil  caused  it.  That  was  all  that  was  known  on 
the  subject.  It  was  some  satisfaction,  at  least,  to  be  sure  that  the 
earth  rested  on  an  elephant,  and  the  elephant  on  a  tortoise,  ev^i 
though  nobody  could  conjecture  on  what  the  tortoise  might  stand. 

Now,  in  our  day,  we  have  come  at  last  to  be  forced  to  look  into 
this  tremendous  problem  a  little  more  deeply.  With  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Devil  the  plain  and  hideous  fact  of  the  existence  of  evil 
is  left  staring  us  in  the  face.  God  help  us  to  make  the  next  great 
step  safely !  Is  it  too  presumptuous  to  surmise  that  its  direction 
will  prove  to  be  that  of  a  retrocession  from  the  arrogant  dogmatism 
which  has  caused  us,  first,  to  give  to  the  Divine  Might  the  name  of 
"  Omnipotence,*'  because,  forsooth,  we  know  nothing  of  its  bounds  or 
conditions,  and  then,  secondly,  to  argue  back  from  that  purely  arbi- 
trary metaphysical  term  that  He  could  do  this  or  that,  if  it  so  pleased 
Him,  since  He  is  "  Omnipotent  P  "  Who  has  given  us  to  know  that 
God  is  absolutely  able  to  do  everything  ?  The  simple  proposition 
(which  it  might  seem  the  blindest  could  not  have  overlooked)  that 
no  conceivable  power,  of  whatever  magnitude,  can  possibly  include 
contradictions,  might  have  taught  us  more  modesty  than  we  have 
hitherto  shown  in  scanning  the  order  of  providence.  When  we 
have  thoroughly  taken  in  the  idea  that  God  could  not  make  twice 
two,  five,  nor  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  more  than  two  right 
angles ;  then  we  may  begin  to  ask  ourselves.  May  not  contradictions 
equally  great,  for  all  we  can  know,  lie  in  the  way  of  every  removal 
of  evil  which  we  would  fain  demand  at  the  hands  of  the  Lord  ? 
And  may  not  the  accomplishment  of  the  highest  of  all  possible  good, 
the  traimng  to  virtue  of  finite  spirits,  be  as  incompatible  with  a 
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thomless  and  sinless  world  as  would  be  the  making  of  a  circle  and  a 
triangle  having  the  same  mathematical  properties  P 

Philosophically  considered,  the  error  on  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
existence  of  a  Devil  is  founded  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  into 
which  Aristotle  fell  when  he  treated  Lightness  and  Coldness  as  posi- 
tives, instead  of  merely  as  the  negations  of  weight  and  heat.  We 
are  all  prone  to  fall  into  the  same  mistake,  even  as  regards  our  own 
natures,  and  to  talk  as  if  our  lower,  blind,  and  animal  part  were 
something  more  than  that  Negative  mind  (Akomano)  which 
Zoroaster  named  it.  To  call  our  passions  inspirations  of  devils, 
and  treat  our  lower  nature  as  the  Devil's  realm,  and  our  delin- 
quencies as  cases  of  his  victory  and  possession,  is,  of  course,  the 
next  error,  and  the  most  natural  one  in  the  world ;  just  as  it  is 
natural  to  speak  of  "  cold "  causing  water  to  freeze,  and  of  night 
being  the  *•  dominion  of  darkness."  But  as  physical  science  repu- 
diates the  latter  phrases,  so  must  our  theology  henceforth  renounce 
the  former.  And  in  the  highest  region  of  our  conceptions  the  same 
principle  must  hold.  We  speak  of  God  as  a  Person,  because  we  are 
compelled  to  believe  that,  between  the  only  alternatives  conceivable 
to  us — personality  and  impersonality — personality  is  the  highest,  and 
therefore,  that  God  is  personal.  He  is,  as  we  conceive  of  Him,  a 
Personal  Holy  Will.  But  for  the  very  same  reason  that  we  at- 
tribute to  Hina  positive  and  personal  existence  we  are  bound  to  deny 
the  same  to  His  antithesis.  Whatever  other  solution  may  or  may 
not  be  found  for  the  existence  of  pain  and  sin,  it  is  impossible  that 
Evil,  like  Good,  can  be  positive  and  personal.  The  Black  Sun 
imagined  by  the  novelist,  whose  rays  were  streams  of  darkness  and 
frost,  was  not  a  more  unscientific  conception  than  that  of  a  mighty 
intelligent  Will  wholly  evil  and  created  for  evil  alone. 

Frances  Power  Cobbe. 


THE  EUSTACE  DIAMONDS. 
Chapter  V. 

THE   EUSTACE  NECKLACE. 


John  Eustace,  Lady  Eustace's  brother-in-law,  had  told  his  friend 
Grey  stock,  the  lady's  cousin,  that  Mr.  Camperdown  the  lawyer 
intended  to  "jump  upon"  that  lady.  Making  such  allowance  and 
deduction  from  the  force  of  these  words  as  the  slang  expression 
requires,  we  may  say  that  John  Eustace  was  right.  Mr.  Camper- 
down  was  in  earnest,  and  did  intend  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  those 
jewels.    Mr.  Camperdown  was  a  gentleman  of  about  sixty,  who  had 
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teen  lawyer  to  Sir  Florian's  father,  and  whose  father  had  been  lawyer 
to  Sir  Florian's  grandfather.  His  connection  with  the  property  and 
with  the  family  was  of  a  nature  to  allow  him  to  take  almost  any 
liberty  with  the  Eustaces.  When  therefore  John  Eustace,  in  regard 
to  those  diamonds,  had  pleaded  that  the  heir  in  his  long  minority 
would  obtain  ample  means  of  buying  more  diamonds,  and  of  suggest- 
ing that  the  plunder  for  the  sake  of  tranquillity  should  be  allowed, 

Mr.  Camperdown  took  upon  himself  to  say  that  he'd  "  be if 

he'd  put  up  with  it !  "  "I  really  don't  know  what  you  are  to  do,'* 
^d  John  Eustace. 

"  I'll  file  a  bill  in  Chancery  if  it's  necessary,"  said  the  old  lawyer. 
'*  Heaven  on  earth  !  as  trustee  how  are  you  to  reconcile  yourself  to 
such  a  robbery  P  They  represent  £500  a  year  for  ever,  and  she  is  to 
liave  them  simply  because  she  chooses  to  take  them  !  " 

"I  suppose  Florian  could  have  given  them  away.  At  any  rate 
he  could  have  sold  them." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Mr.  Camperdown.  "  I  have  not  looked 
as  yet,  but  I  think  that  this  necklace  has  been  made  an  heirloom. 
At  any  rate  it  represents  an  amount  of  property  that  shouldn't 
and  couldn't  be  made  over  legally  without  some  visible  evidence  of 
transfer.  It's  as  clear  a  case  of  stealing  as  I  ever  knew  in  my  life,  and 
^s  bad  a  case.  She  hadn't  a  farthing,  and  she  has  got  the  whole  of  the 
Ayrshire  property  for  her  life.  She  goes  about  and  tells  everybody 
that  it's  hers  to  sell  to-morrow  if  she  pleases  to  sell  it !  No, 
John ; — "  Mr.  Camperdown  had  known  Eustace  when  he  was  a  boy, 
find  had  watched  him  become  a  man,  and  hadn't  yet  learned  to  drop 
the  name  by  which  he  had  called  the  boy, — "  we  mustn't  allow  it. 
What  do  you  think  of  her  applying  to  me  for  an  income  to  support 
her  child, — a  baby  not  yet  two  years  old  P  "  Mr.  Camperdown  had 
been  very  adverse  to  all  the  circumstances  of  Sir  Florian's  marriage, 
and  had  subjected  himself  to  Sir  Florian's  displeasure  for  expressing 
his  opinion.  He  had  tried  to  explain  that  as  the  lady  brought  no 
money  into  the  family,  she  was  not  entitled  to  such  a  jointure  as 
Sir  Florian  was  determined  to  lavish  upon  her.  But  Sir  Florian  had 
been  obstinate, — both  in  regard  to  the  settlement  and  the  wilL  It 
was  not  till  after  Sir  Florian's  death  thlit  this  terrible  matter  of  the 
jewels  had  even  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Camperdown.  The  jewellers 
in  whose  custody  the  things  had  been  since  the  death  of  the  late  Lady 
Eustace  had  mentioned  the  aflFair  to  him  immediately  on  the  young 
widow's  return  from  Naples.  Sir  Florian  had  withdrawn,  not  all  the 
jewels,  but  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  them,  from  the  jewellers'  care 
on  his  return  to  London  from  their  marriage  tour  to  Scotland,  and 
this  was  the  result.  The  jewellers  were  at  that  time  without  any 
doubt  as  to  the  date  at  which  the  necklace  was  taken  from  them. 

Mr.  Camperdown's  first  attempt  was  m£tde  by  a  most  courteous 
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and  even  complimentary  note^  in  which  he  suggested  to  Lady- 
Eustace  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  all  parties  that  the 
family  jewels  should  be  kept  together.  Xiizzie  as  she  read  this  note 
smiled,  and  said  to  herself  that  she  did  not  exactly  see  how  her  own 
interests  would  be  best  served  by  such  an  arrangement.  She  made 
no  answer  to  Mr.  Camperdown's  note.  Some  months  after  this, 
when  the  heir  was  bom,  and  as  Lady  Eustace  was  passing  through 
London  on  her  journey  from  Bobsborough  to  Portray,  a  meeting  had 
been  arranged  between  her  and  Mr.  Camperdown.  She  had  endea- 
voured by  all  the  wiles  she  knew  to  avoid  this  meeting,  but  it  had 
been  forced  upon  her.  She  had  been  almost  given  to  understand 
that  unless  she  submitted  to  it  she  would  not  be  able  to  draw  her 
income  from  the  Portray  property.  Messrs.  Mowbray  and  Mopus 
had  advised  her  to  submit.  "  My  husband  gave  me  a  necklace,  and 
they  want  me  to  give  it  back,"  she  had  said  to  Mr.  Mopus.  "  Do 
nothing  of  the  kind,"  Mr.  Mopus  had  replied.  "  If  you  find  it 
necessary,  refer  Mr.  Camperdown  to  us.  We  will  answer  him."  The 
interview  had  taken  place,  during  which  Mr.  Camperdown  took  the 
trouble  to  explain  very  plainly  and  more  than  once  that  the  income 
from  the  Portray  property  belonged  to  Lady  Eustace  for  her  life 
only.  It  would  after  her  death  be  rejoined,  of  necessity,  to  the  rest 
of  the  Eustace  property.  This  was  repeated  to  Lady  Eustace  in  the 
presence  of  John  Eustace;  but  she  made  no  remark  on  being  so 
informed.  "You  understand  the  nature  of  the  settlement,  Ltuiy 
Eustace  P  "  Mr.  Camperdown  had  said.  "  I  believe  I  understand 
everything,"  she  replied.  Then,  just  at  the  close  of  the  interview, 
he  asked  a  question  about  the  jewels.  Lady  Eustace  at  first  made 
no  reply.  "  They  might  as  well  be  sent  back  to  Messrs.  Gamett's," 
said  Mr.  Camperdown.  "  I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  to  send 
back,"  she  answered ;  and  then  she  escaped  before  Mr.  Camperdown 
was  able  to  arrange  any  further  attack.  "  I  can  manage  with  her 
better  by  letter  than  I  can  personally,"  he  said  to  John  Eustace. 

Lawyers  such  as  Mr.  Camperdown  are  slow,  and  it  was  three  or 
four  months  after  that  when  he  wrote  a  letter  in  his  own  name  to 
Lady  Eustace,  explaining  to  her,  still  courteously,  that  it  was  his 
business  to  see  that  the  property  of  the  Eustace  family  was  placed  in 
fit  hands,  and  that  a  certain  valuable  necklace  of  diamonds,  which 
was  an  heirloom  of  the  family,  and  which  was  undeniably  the  pro- 
perty of  the  heir,  was  believed  to  be  in  her  custody.  As  such 
property  was  peculiarly  subject  to  risks,  would  she  have  the  kindness 
to  make  arrangements  for  handing  over  the  necklace  to  the  custody 
of  the  Messrs.  Gamett  ?  To  this  letter  Lizzie  made  no  answer  what- 
ever, nor  did  she  to  a  second  note,  calling  attention  to  the  first. 

^en  John  Eustace  told  Greystock  that  Camperdown  intended  to 
ap  on"  Lady  Eustace,  the  following  further  letter  had  been 

^L.  X.  N.s.  o 
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written  by  the  firm : — ^but  up  to  that  time  Lizzie  had  not  replied 
to  it. 

"  62,  K«w  Square,  Lmooln's  Ixm,  May  6,  166— 

"Madam, 

"  It  is  our  duty  as  attorneys  acting  on  behalf  of  the  estate  of 
your  late  husband  Sir  Florian  Eustace,  and  in  the  interest  of  3'our 
son  his  heir,  to  ask  for  restitution  of  a  certain  valuable  necklace  which 
is  believed  to  be  now  in  the  possession  of  your  ladyship.  Our  senior 
partner,  Mr.  Camperdown,  has  written  to  your  ladyship  more  than 
once  on  the  subject,  but  has  not  been  honoured  with  any  reply. 
Doubtless  h£td  there  been  any  mistake  as  to  the  necklace  being  in 
your  hands  we  should  have  been  so  informed.  The  diamonds  were 
withdrawn  from  Messrs.  Gamett's,  the  jewellers,  by  Sir  Florian  soon 
after  his  marriage,  and  were,  no  doubt,  entrusted  to  your  keeping. 
They  are  appanages  of  the  family  which  should  not  be  in  your  hands 
as  the  widow  of  the  late  baronet,  and  they  constitute  an  amount  of 
property  which  certainly  cannot  be  alienated  from  the  family  without 
inquiry  or  right,  as  might  any  trifling  article  either  of  use  or  orna- 
ment.    The  jewels  are  valued  at  over  £10,000. 

"We  are  reluctantly  compelled,  by  the  fact  of  your  having  lefk 
unanswered  three  letters  from  Mr.  Camperdown  Senior,  on  the 
subject,  to  explain  to  you  that  if  attention  be  not  paid  to  this  letter, 
we  shall  be  obliged,  in  the  performance  of  our  duty,  to  take  legal 
steps  for  the  restitution  of  the  property. 

"We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"Madam, 

"  Tour  ladyship's  most  obedient  servants, 

"Camperdown  &  Son. 
"  To  Lady  Eustace.*' 
&c.  &c. 

A  few  days  after  it  was  sent  old  Mr.  Camperdown  got  the  letter- 
book  of  the  office  and  read  the  letter  to  John  Eustace. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you're  to  get  them,"  said  Eustace. 

"  We'll  throw  upon  her  the  burthen  of  showing  that  they  have 
become  legally  her  property.     She  can't  do  it.'* 

"  Suppose  she  sold  them  ?  " 

"  We'll  follow  them  up.  £10,000,  my  dear  John!  Gtod  bless  my 
soul !  it's  a  magnificent  dowry  for  a  daughter, — an  ample  provision 
for  a  yoimger  son.  And  she  is  to  be  allowed  to  filch  it,  as  other 
widows  filch  china  cups,  and  a  silver  teaspoon  or  two !  It's  quite  a 
common  thing,  but  I  never  heard  of  such  a  haul  as  this.*' 

"  It  will  be  very  unpleasant,"  said  Eustace. 

"  And  then  she  still  goes  &bout  everywhere  deoluing  thai  ike 
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Portray  property  is  her  own.  She's  a  bad  lot.  I  knew  it  from  the 
first.  Of  course  we  shall  have  trouble.''  Then  Mr.  Eustace  ex- 
plained to  the  lawyer  that  their  best  way  out  of  it  all  would  be  to  get 
the  widow  married  to  some  respectable  husband.  She  was  sure  to 
marry  sooner  or  later, — so  John  Eustace  said, — and  any  "  decently 
decent "  fellow  would  be  easier  to  deal  with  than  she  herself.  "  He 
must  be  very  indecently  indecent  if  he  is  not,"  said  Mr.  Camper- 
down.  But  Mr.  Eustace  did  not  name  Frank  Greystockthe  barrister 
as  the  probable  future  decent  husband. 

When  Lizzie  first  got  the  letter,  which  she  did  on  the  day  after 
ihe  visit  at  Fawn  Court,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  she  put  it 
by  unread  for  a  couple  of  days.  She  opened  it,  not  knowing  the 
clerk's  handwriting,  but  read  only  the  first  line  and  the  signature. 
For  two  days  she  went  on  with  the  ordinary  affairs  and  amusements 
of  her  life,  as  though  no  such  letter  had  reached  her ;  but  she  was 
thinking  of  it  all  the  time.  The  diamonds  were  in  her  possession, 
and  she  had  had  them  valued  by  her  old  friend  Mr.  Benjamin, — of 
the  firm  of  Harter  and  Benjamin.  Mr.  Benjamin  had  suggested  that 
stones  of  such  a  value  should  not  be  left  to  the  risk  of  an  ordinary 
London  house ;  but  Lizzie  had  felt  that  if  Mr.  Benjamin  got  them 
into  his  hands,  Mr.  Benjamin  might  perhaps  not  return  them. 
Messrs.  Camperdown  and  Gamett  between  them  might  form  a  league 
with  Mr.  Benjamin.  Where  would  she  be,  should  Mr.  Benjamin  tell 
her  that  under  some  legal  sanction  he  had  given  the  jewels  up  to 
Mr.  Camperdown  P  She  hinted  to  Mr.  Benjamin  that  she  would 
perhaps  sell  them  if  she  got  a  good  offer.  Mr.  Benjamin,  who  was 
very  familiar  with  her,  hinted  that  there  might  be  a  little  family 
difficulty.  "  Oh,  none  in  the  least,"  said  Lizzie  ; — "  but  I  don't 
think  I  shall  part  with  them."  Then  she  gave  Mr.  Benjamin  an 
order  for  a  strong  box,  which  was  supplied  to  her.  The  strong  box, 
which  was  so  heavy  that  she  could  barely  lift  it  herself,  was  now  in 
her  London  bed-room. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  she  read  the  letter.  Miss  Mac- 
nulty  was  staying  with  her,  but  she  had  not  said  a  word  to  Miss 
Macnulty  about  the  letter.  She  read  it  up  in  her  own  bedroom,  and 
then  sat  down  to  think  about  it.  Sir  Florian,  as  he  had  handed  to 
her  the  stones  for  the  purpose  of  a  special  dinner  party  which  had 
been  given  to  them  when  passing  through  London,  had  told  her  that 
they  were  femily  jewels.  "  That  setting  was  done  for  my  mother," 
he  said,  "  but  it  is  already  old.  When  we  are  at  home  again  they 
shall  be  reset."  Then  he  had  added  some  little  husband's  joke  as  to 
a  future  daughter-in-law  who  should  wear  them.  Nevertheless  she 
was  not  sure  whether  the  fact  of  their  being  so  handed  to  her  did  not 
make  them  her  own.  She  had  spoken  a  second  time  to  Mr.  Mopus, 
and  Mr.  Mopus  had  asked  her  whether  there  existed  any  family  deed 
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as  to  the  diamonds.  She  had  heard  of  no  such  deed,  nor  did  Mr- 
Camperdown  mention  such  a  deed.  After  reading  the  letter  once 
she  read  it  a  dozen  times ;  and  then,  like  a  woman,  made  up  her 
mind  that  her  safest  course  would  be  not  to  answer  it. 

But  yet  she  felt  sure  that  something  unpleasant  would  come  of  it. 
Mr.  Camperdown  was  not  a  man  to  takie  up  such  a  question  and  to  let 
it  drop.  Legal  steps  !  What  did  legal  steps  mean,  and  what  could 
they  do  to  her  ?  Would  Mr.  Camperdown  be  able  to  put  her  in 
prison,— or  to  take  away  from  her  the  estate  of  Portray  ?  She  could 
swear  that  her  husband  had  given  them  to  her,  and  could  invent  any 
form  of  words  she  pleased  as  accompanying  the  gift.  No  one  else 
had  been  near  them  then.  JBut  she  was,  and  felt  herself  to  be 
absolutely,  alarmingly  ignorant,  not  only  of  the  laws  but  of  custom 
in  such  matters.  Messrs.  Mowbray  and  Mopus  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
were  the  allies  to  whom  she  looked  for  guidance  ;  but  she  was  wise 
enough  to  know  that  Mowbray  and  Mopus,  and  Harter  and  Benjamin 
were  not  trustworthy,  whereas  Camperdown  and  Son  and  the  Messrs. 
Gamett  were  all  as  firm  as  rocks  and  as  respectable  as  the  Bank  of 
England.  Circimistances, — unfortimate  circumstances,— drove  her 
to  Harter  and  Benjamin  and  to  Mowbray  and  Mopus,  while  she 
would  have  taken  so  much  deUght  in  feeling  the  strong  honesty  of 
the  other  people  to  be  on  her  side  !  She  would  have  talked  to  her 
friends  about  Mr.  Camperdown  and  the  people  at  Garnett's  with  so 
much  satisfaction  !  But  ease,  security,  and  even  respectability  may 
be  bought  too  dearly.  Ten  thousand  pounds  !  Was  she  prepared  to 
surrender  such  a  sum  as  that  ?  She  had,  indeed,  already  realised  the 
fact  that  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  touch  the  money.  When  she 
had  suggested  to  Mr.  Benjamin  that  he  should  buy  the  jewels,  that 
worthy  tradesman  had  by  no  means  jumped  at  the  oflFer.  Of  what  use 
to  her  would  be  a  necklace  always  locked  up  in  an  iron  box,  which 
box,  for  aught  she  knew,  myrmidons  from  Mr.  Camperdown  might 
carry  oflF  during  her  absence  from  the  house  ?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  come  to  terms  and  surrender  P  But  then  what  should  the 
terms  be  P 

If  only  there  had  been  a  friend  whom  she  could  consult ;  a  friend 
whom  she  could  consult  on  a  really  friendly  footing  ! — not  a  simply 
respectable,  oflF-handed,  high-minded  friend,  who  would  advise  her  as 
a  matter  of  course  to  make  restitution.  Her  uncle  the  dean,  or  her 
cousin  Frank,  or  old  Lady  Fawn,  would  be  sure  to  give  her  such 
advice  as  that.  There  are  people  who  are  so  very  high-minded  when 
they  have  to  deal  with  the  interests  of  their  friends !  What  if  she 
were  to.  ask  Lord  Fawn  P 

Thoughts  of  a  second  marriage  had,  of  course,  crossed  Lady 
Eustace's  mind,  and  they  were  by  no  means  the  worst  thoughts  that 
found  a  place  there.     She  h£td  a  grand  idea, — this  selfish,  hard-fisted 
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little  woman,  who  could  not  bring  herself  to  abandon  the  plunder  on 
which  she  had  laid  her  hand, — a  grand  idea  of  surrendering  herself 
and  all  her  possessions  to  a  great  passion.  For  Florian  Eustace  she  had 
never  cared.  She  had  sat  down  by  his  side,  and  looked  into  his  hand- 
some face,  and  read  poetry  to  him, — because  of  his  wealth,  and  because 
it  had  been  indispensable  to  her  to  settle  herself  well.  And  he  had 
been  all  very  well, — a  generous,  open-hearted,  chivalrous,  irascible, 
but  rather  heavy-minded  gentleman ;  but  she  had  never  been  in  love 
with  him.  Now  she  desired  to  be  so  in  love  that  she  could  surrender 
everything  to  her  love.  There  was  as  yet  nothing  of  such  love  in 
her  bosom.  She  had  seen  no  one  who  had  so  touched  her.  But  she 
was  alive  to  the  romance  of  the  thing,  and  was  in  love  with  the  idea 
of  being  in  love.  "  Ah,"  she  would  say  to  herself  in  her  moments  of 
solitude,  **  if  I  had  a  Corsair  of  my  own,  how  I  would  sit  on  watch 
for  my  lover's  boat  by  the  sea-shore !  "  And  she  believed  it  of 
herself,  that  she  could  do  so. 

But  it  would  also  be  very  nice  to  be  a  peeress, — so  that  she  might, 
without  any  doubt,  be  one  of  the  great  Itulies  of  London.  As  a 
baronet's  widow  with  a  large  income,  she  was  already  almost  a  great 
lady ;  but  she  was  quite  alive  to  a  suspicion  that  she  was  not  alto- 
gether strong  in  her  position.  The  bishop's  people  and  the  dean's 
people  did  not  quite  trust  her.  The  Camperdowns  and  Gametts 
utterly  distrusted  her.  The  Mopuses  and  Benjamins  were  more 
familiar  than  they  would  be  with  a  really  great  lady.  She  was  sharp 
enough  to  understand  all  this.  Should  it  be  Lord  Fawn  or  should  it 
be  a  Corsair  ?  The  worst  of  Lord  Fawn  was  the  undoubted  fact  that 
he  was  not  himself  a  great  man.  He  could,  no  doubt,  make  his  wife  a 
peeress  ;  but  he  was  poor,  encumbered  with  a  host  of  sisters,  dull  as 
a  blue-book,  and  possessed  of  little  beyond  his  peerage  to  recommend 
him.  If  she  could  only  find  a  peer,  unmarried,  with  a  dash  of  the 
Corsair  about  him  !  In  the  meantime,  what  was  she  to  do  about  the 
jewels  ? 

There  was  staying  with  her  at  this  time  a  certain  Miss  Macnulty, 
who  was  related,  after  some  distant  fashion,  to  old  Ltuly  Linlithgow, 
and  who  was  as  utterly  destitute  of  possessions  or  means  of  existence 
as  any  unfortunate,  well-bom,  and  moderately-educated,  middle-aged 
woman  in  London.  To  live  upon  her  friends,  such  as  they  might  be, 
was  the  only  mode  of  life  within  her  reach.  It  was  not  that  she  had 
chosen  such  dependence ;  nor,  indeed,  had  she  endeavoured  to  reject 
it.  It  had  come  to  her  as  a  matter  of  course, — either  that  or  the 
poor-house.  As  to  earning  her  bread,  except  by  that  attendance 
which  a  poor  friend  gives, — the  idea  of  any  possibility  that  way  had 
never  entered  her  head.  She  could  do  nothing, — except  dress  like  a 
lady  with  the  smallest  possible  cost,  and  endeavour  to  be  obliging. 
Now,  at  this  moment,  her  condition  was  terribly  precarious.     She 
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had  quarrelled  with  Lady  Linlithgow,  and  had  been  taken  in  by  her 
old  friend  Lizzie^ — ^her  old  enemy  might,  perhaps,  be  a  truer  ex- 
pression,— because  of  that  quarrel.  But  a  permanent  home  had  not 
even  been  promised  to  her ;  and  poor  Miss  Maonulty  was  aware  tiist 
even  a  permanent  home  with  Lady  Eustaoe  would  not  be  an  unmixed 
Uessing.     In  her  way,  Mi^s  Macnulty  was  an  honest  woman. 

They  were  sitting  together  one  May  afternoon  in  the  little  back 
drawing-room  in  Mount  Street.  They  had  dined  early,  were  now 
drinking  tea,  and  intended  to  go  to  the  opera.  It  was  six  o'clock,  and 
was  still  broad  day,  but  the  thick  coloured  blind  was  kept  across  the 
single  window,  and  the  folding  doors  of  the  room  were  nearly  dosed, 
and  there  was  a  feeling  of  evening  in  the  room.  The  necklace 
during  the  whole  day  had  been  so  heavy  on  Lizzie's  heart,  that  she 
had  been  unable  to  apply  her  thoughts  to  the  building  of  that  castie 
in  the  air  in  which  the  Corsair  was  to  reign  supreme,  but  not  alone. 
"  My  dear,"  she  said, — she  generally  called  Miss  Macnulty  my  de«r, 
— "  you  know  that  box  I  had  made  by  the  jewellers." 

"  You  mean  the  safe." 

"  Well, — ^yes ;  only  ft  isn't  a  safe.  A  safe  is  a  great  big  thing. 
I  had  it  made  eq>ecially  for  the  diamonds  Sir  Florian  gave  me." 

"  I  supposed  it  was  so." 

"  I  wonder  whether  there's  any  danger  about  it  P" 

"  If  I  were  you,  Lady  Eustace,  I  wouldn't  keep  them  in  the  house. 
I  should  have  them  kept  where  Sir  Florian  kept  them.  Suppose 
anybody  should  come  and  murder  you ! " 

"  I'm  not  a  bit  afraid  of  that,"  said  Lizzie. 

"  I  should  be.  And  what  will  you  do  with  it  when  you  go  to 
Scotland?" 

"  I  took  them  with  me  before  ; — ^in  my  own  care.  I  know  that 
wasn't  safe.     I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do  with  them  ?" 

**  There  are  people  who  keep  such  things,"  said  Miss  Macnulty. 

Then  Lizzie  paused  a  moment.  She  was  dying  for  counsel  and  for 
confidence.  '*  I  cannot  trust  them  anywhere,"  she  said.  ''  It  is  just 
possible  there  may  be  a  lawsuit  about  them." 

"  How  a  lawsuit  P" 

"  I  cannot  explain  it  all,  but  I  am  vei*y  unhappy  about  it.  They 
want  me  to  give  them  up  ; — ^but  my  hiisband  gave  them  to  me,  and 
for  his  sake  I  will  not  do  so.  When  he  threw  them  round  my  neck 
he  told  me  they  were  my  own  ; — so  he  did.  How  can  a  woman  give 
up  such  a  present, — ^from  a  husband, — who  is  dead  P  As  to  the  value, 
I  care  nothing.  But  I  won't  do  it."  By  this  time  Lady  Eustaoe  was 
in  tears,  and  had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  have  produced  some  amount 
of  belief  in  Miss  Macnulty's  mind. 

"  If  they  are  your  own,  they  can't  take  them  from  you,"  said  Miss 
Macnulty. 
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"  They  sha'nH.  They  shall  find  that  I've  got  some  spirit  left." 
Then  she  reflected  that  a  real  Corsair  lover  would  protect  her  jewels 
for  her ; — ^wonld  guard  them  against  a  score  of  Gamperdowns.  But 
she  doubted  whether  Lord  Fawn  would  do  much  in  that  way.  Then 
the  door  opened,  and  Lord  Fawn  was  announced.  It  was  not  at  all 
unusual  with  Lord  Fawn  to  call  on  the  widow  at  this  hour.  Mount 
Street  is  not  exactly  in  the  way  from  the  India  Office  to  the  House  of 
liords ;  but  a  Hansom  cab  can  make  it  almost  in  the  way.  Of  neglect 
of  official  duty  Lord  Fawn  was  never  guilty ;  but  a  half  hour  for  private 
business  or  for  relaxation  between  one  stage  of  duty  and  another, 
— can  any  Minister  grudge  so  much  to  an  indefatigable  follower  P 
Lady  Eustace  had  been  in  tears  as  he  was  announced,  but  the  light 
of  the  room  was  so  low  that  the  traces  of  them  could  hardly  be  seen. 
She  was  in  her  Corsair  state  of  mind,  divided  between  her  jewels  and 
her  poetry,  and  caring  not  very  much  for  the  increased  rank  which 
liord  Fawn  could  give  her.  *'  The  Sawab's  case  is  coming  on  in  the 
House  of  Commons  this  very  night,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  Miss  Macnulty.  Then  he  turned  to  Lady  Eustace.  "Your 
cousin,  Mr.  Greystock,  is  going  to  ask  a  question  in  the  House." 

''Shall  you  be  there  to  answer  himP"  asked  Miss  Macnulty 
innocently. 

''Oh  dear,  no.  But  I  shall  be  present.  A  peer  can  go,  you 
know."  Then  Lord  Fawn,  at  considerable  length,  explained  to  the 
two  ladies  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  British  Parliament.  Miss 
Macnulty  experienced  an  innocent  pleasure  in  having  such  things 
told  to  her  by  a  lord.  Lady  Eustace  knew  that  this  was  the  way  in 
wliich  Lord  Fawn  made  love,  and  thought  that  from  him  it  was  as 
good  as  any  other  way.  If  she  were  to  marry  a  second  time  simply 
with  the  view  of  being  a  peeress,  of  having  a  respected  husband,  and 
making  good  her  footing  in  the  world,  she  would  as  lief  listen  to 
parliamentary  details  and  the  prospects  of  the  Sawab  as  to  any  other 
matters.  She  knew  very  well  that  no  Corsair  propensities  would  be 
forthcoming  from  Lord  Fawn.  Lord  Fawn  had  just  worked  himself 
round  to  the  Sawab  again,  when  Frank  Greystock  entered  the 
room.  "Now  we  have  both  the  Houses  represented,"  said  Lady 
Eustace,  as  she  welcomed  her  cousin. 

"You  intend  to  ask  your  question  about  the  Sawab  to-night  P" 
asked  Lord  Fawn,  with  intense  interest, — feeling  that,  had  it  been  his 
lot  to  perform  that  task  before  he  went  to  his  couch,  he  would  at  this 
moment  have  been  preparing  his  little  speech. 

But  Frank  Greystock  had  not  come  to  his  cousin's  house  to  talk  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Mygawb  territory.  When  his  friend  Eustace  had 
suggested  to  him  that  he  should  marry  the  widow,  he  had  ridiculed 
the  idea ; — but  nevertheless  he  had  thought  of  it  a  good  deal.  He 
was  struggling  hard,  working  diligently,  making  for  himself  a  cha- 
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racter  in  Parliament,   succeeding, — so  said  all  his  friends, as  a 

barrister.  He  was  a  rising  young  man,  one  of  those  whose  names 
began  to  be  much  in  the  mouths  of  other  men ; — ^but  still  he  was 
poor.  It  seemed  to  himself  that  among  other  good  gifts  that  of 
economy  had  not  been  bestowed  upon  him.  He  owed  a  little  money, 
and  though  he  owed  it,  he  went  on  spending  his  earnings.  He 
wanted  just  such  a  lift  in  the  world  as  a  wife  with  an  income  would 
give  him.  As  for  looking  about  for  a  girl  whom  he  could  honestly 
love,  and  who  should  have  a  fortune  of  her  own  as  well  as  beauty, 
birth,  and  all  the  other  things, — ^that  was  out  of  his  reach.  If  he 
talked  to  himself  of  love,"  if  he  were  ever  to  acknowledge  to  himself 
that  love  was  to  have  sway  over  him,  then  must  Lucy  Morris  be  the 
mistress  of  his  heart.  He  had  come  to  know  enough  about  himself 
to  be  aware  of  that ; — ^but  he  knew  also  that  he  had  said  nothing 
binding  him  to  walk  in  that  path.  It  was  quite  open  to  him  to 
indulge  a  discreet  ambition  without  dishonour.  Therefore  he  also 
had  come  to  call  upon  the  beautiful  widow.  The  courtship  with  her 
he  knew  need  not  be  long.  He  could  ask  her  to  marry  him  to- 
morrow,— or  for  that  matter  to-day, — ^without  a  feeling  of  hesitation. 
She  might  accept  him  or  might  reject  him;  but,  as  he  said  to 
himself,  in  neither  case  would  any  harm  be  done. 

An  idea  of  the  same  kind  flitted  across  Lizzie's  mind  as  she  sat 
and  talked  to  the  two  gentlemen.  She  knew  that  her  cousin  Frank  was 
poor,  but  she  thought  that  she  could  fall  in  love  with  him.  He  was 
not  exactly  a  Corsair ; — but  he  was  a  man  who  had  certain  Corsair  pro- 
pensities. He  was  bpld  and  dashing,  unscrupulous  and  clever,  a  man 
to  make  a  name  for  himself,  and  one  to  whom  a  woman  could  endure 
to  be  obedient.  There  could  be  no  question  as  to  choice  between  him 
and  Lord  Fawn,  if  she  were  to  allow  herself  to  choose  by  liking. 
And  she  thought  that  Frank  Grey  stock  would  keep  the  necklace, 
if  he  himself  were  made  to  have  an  interest  in  the  necklace ;  wherea* 
Lord  Fawn  would  undoubtedly  surrender  it  at  once  to  Mr.  Camper- 
down. 

Lord  Fawn  had  some  slight  idea  of  waiting  to  see  the  cousin  go ; 
but  as  Greystock  had  a  similar  idea,  and  as  he  was  the  stronger  of 
the  two,  of  course  Lord  Fawn  went.  He  perhaps  remembered  that 
the  Hansom  cab  was  at  the  door, — costing  sixpence  every  fifteen 
minutes, — ^and  that  he  wished  to  show  himself  in  the  House  of  Lords 
before  the  peers  rose.  Miss  Macnulty  also  left  the  room,  and  Frank 
was  alone  with  the  widow.  "  Lizzie,"  said  he,  "  you  must  be  very 
solitary  here." 

"  I  am  solitary." 

"  And  hardly  happy." 

"  Anything  but  happy,  Frank.  I  have  things  that  make  me  very 
unhappy; — one  thing  that  I  will   tell  you  if  you  will  let  me." 
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Frank  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  ask  her  on  the  spot  to  give 
him  permission  to  console  all  her  sorrows,  when  there  came  a  clatter- 
ing double-knock  at  the  door.  "  They  know  I  shall  be  at  home  to. 
nobody  else  now,"  said  Lady  Eustace.  But  Frank  Greystock  had 
Hardly  regained  his  self-possession  when  Miss  Macnulty  hurried  into 
the  room,  and  with  a  look  almost  of  horror  declared  that  Lady 
Linlithgow  was  in  the  parlour. 


Chapter  VI. 

LADY  LINLITHGOW^S  MISSION. 

"  Lady  Linlithgow  !  "-r-said  Frank  Greystock,  holding  up  both  his 
hands. 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  "  said  Miss  Macnulty.     "  I  did  not  speak  to  her, 

but  I  saw  her.     She  has  sent  her ^love  to  Lady  Eustace,  and 

begs  that  she  will  see  her." 

Lady  Eustace  had  been  so  surprised  by  the  announcement  that 
hitherto  she  had  not  spoken  a  word.  The  quarrel  between  her  and 
her  aunt  had  been  of  such  a  nature  that  it  had  seemed  to  be  impos- 
sible that  the  old  countess  should  come  to  Moimt  Street.  Lizzie  had 
certainly  behaved  very  badly  to  her  aunt ; — about  as  badly  as  a 
young  woman  could  behave  to  an  old  woman.  She  had  accepted 
bread,  and  shelter,  and  the  very  clothes  on  her  back  from  her  aunt's 
bounty,  and  had  rejected  even  the  hand  of  her  benefactress  the  first 
moment  that  she  had  bread  and  shelter  and  clothes  of  her  own. 
And  here  was  Lady  Linlithgow  down-stairs  in  the  parlour,  and  send- 
ing up  her  love  to  her  niece  !     "  I  won't  see  her  !  "  said  Lizzie. 

"  You  had  better  see  her,"  said  Frank. 

*'  I  can't  see  her  !  "  said  Lizzie.  "  Good  gracious,  my  dear, — 
what  has  she  come  for  P  " 

"  She  says  it's  very  important,"  said  Miss  Macnulty. 

"  Of  course  you  must  see  her,"  said  Frank.  "  Let  me  get  out  of 
the  house,  and  then  tell  the  servant  to  show  her  up  at  once.  Don't 
be  weak  now,  Lizzie,  and  I'll  come  and  find  out  all  about  it  to- 
morrow." 

"  Mind  you  do,"  said  Lizzie.  Then  Frank  took  his  departure, 
and  Lizzie  did  as  she  was  bidden.  "  You  remain  in  here,  Julia," 
she  said, — "  so  as  to  be  near  if  I  want  you.  She  shall  come  into 
the  front  room."  Then,  absolutely  shaking  with  fear  of  the  ap- 
proaching evil,  she  took  her  seat  in  the  larger  drawing-room. 
There  was  still  a  little  delay.  Time  was  given  for  Frank  Greystock 
to  get  away,  and  to  do  so  without  meeting  Lady  Linlithgow  in  the 
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passage.  The  message  was  conveyed  by  Miss  Maonulty  to  the  ier- 
yant,  and  the  same  servant  opened  the  front  door  for  Frank  before 
he  delivered  it.  Lady  Linlithgow,  too,  though  very  strong,  was  ohL 
She  was  slow,  or  perhaps  it  might  more  properly  be  said,  she  was 
stately  in  her  movements.  She  was  one  of  those  old  women  who 
are  undoubtedly  old  women, — ^who  in  the  remembrance  of  younger 
people  seem  always  to  have  been  old  women, — but  on  whcmi  old  age 
appears  to  have  no  debilitating  effects.  If  the  hand  of  Lady  Lin- 
lithgow ever  trembled  it  trembled  from  anger;  if  her  foot  ever 
fcdtered  it  faltered  for  effect.  In  her  way  Lady  Linlithgow  was  a  very 
powerful  human  being.  She  knew  nothing  of  fear,  nothing  of  charity, 
nothing  of  mercy,  and  nothing  of  the  softness  of  love.  She  had  no 
imagination.  She  was  worldly,  covetous,  and  not  unfrequently  crueL 
But  she  meant  to  be  true  and  honest,  though  she  often  failed  in  her 
meaning ; — and  she  had  an  idea  of  her  duty  in  life.  She  was  not 
self-indulgent.  She  was  as  hard  as  an  oak  post, — but  then  she  was 
also  as  trustworthy.  No  human  being  liked  her ; — ^but  she  had  the 
good  word  of  a  great  many  human  beings.  At  great  cost  to  her  own 
comfort  she  had  endeavoured  to  do  her  duty  to  her  niece,  Lizzie  Grey- 
stock,  when  Lizzie  was  homeless.  Undoubtedly  Lizzie's  bed,  while 
it  had  been  spread  under  her  aunt's  reof,  had  not  been  one  of  roees ; 
but  such  as  it  had  been,  she  had  endured  to  occupy  it  while  it  serred 

her  needs.      She  had  constrained  herself  to  bear  her  aunt ; but 

from  the  moment  of  her  escape  she  had  chosen  to  reject  her  aunt 
altogether.  Now  her  aunt's  heavy  step  was  heard  upon  the  stainB ! 
Lizzie  also  was  a  brave  woman  after  a  certain  fashion.  She  could 
dare  to  incur  a  great  danger  for  an  adequate  object.  But  she  was 
too  young  as  yet  to  have  become  mistress  of  that  persistent  courage 
which  was  Lady  Linlithgow's  peculiar  possession. 

When  the  countess  entered  the  drawing-room  Lizzie  rose  upon 
her  legs,  but  did  not  come  forward  from  her  chair.  The  old  woman 
was  not  tall ; — ^but  her  face  was  long,  and  at  the  same  time  larg^, 
square  at  the  chin  and  square  at  the  forehead,  and  gave  her  almost 
an  appearance  of  height.  Her  nose  was  very  prominent,  not  beaked, 
but  straight  and  strong,  and  broad  at  the  bridge,  and  of  a  dark-red 
colour.  Her  eyes  were  sharp  and  grey.  Her  mouth  was  large,  and 
over  it  there  was  almost  beard  enough  for  a  young  man's  moustache. 
Her  chin  was  firm,  and  large,  and  solid.  Her  hair  was  still  brown, 
andVas  only  just  grizzled  in  parts*  Nothing  becomes  an  old  woman 
like  grey  hair,  but  Lady  Linlithgow's  hair  would  never  be  grey. 
Her  appearance  on  the  whole  was  not  prepossessing,  but  it  gave  one 
an  idea  of  honest,  real  strength.  What  one  saw  was  not  buckram, 
whalebone,  paint,  and  false  hair.  It  was  all  human, — ^hardly 
feminine,  certainly  not  angelic,  with  perhaps  a  hint  in  the  other 
direction, — ^but  a  human  body,  and  not  a  thing  of  pads  and  patches. 
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liizzie,  as  she  saw  her  aant,  made  up  her  mind  for  the  combat. 
Who  is  there  that  has  lived  to  be  a  man  or  woman,  and  has  not 
experienced  a  moment  in  which  a  combat  has  impended,  and  a  call 
for  such  sudden  courage  has  been  necessary  ?  Alas !  sometimes 
the  combat  comes,  and  the  courage  is  not  there.  Lady  Eustace  was 
not  at  her  ease  as  she  saw  her  aunt  enter  the  room.  ^'  Oh,  come 
ye  in  peace,  or  come  ye  in  war?"  she  would  have  said  had  she 
dared.  Her  aunt  had  sent  up  her  love, — ^if  the  message  had  been 
delivered  aright ;  but  what  of  love  could  there  be  botween  the  two  ? 
The  countess  dashed  at  once  to  the  matter  in  hand,  making  no  allu- 
sion to  Lizzie's  ungrateful  conduct  to  herself.  "  Lizzie,"  she  said, 
"  I've  been  asked  to  come  to  you  by  Mr.  Camperdown.  1*11  sit  down, 
if  you  please." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  Aunt  Penelope.     Mr.  Camperdown !  " 

"  Yes  ;^ — ^Mr.  Camperdown.  You  know  who  he  is.  He  has  been 
with  me  because  I  am  your  nearest  relation.  So  I  am,  and  therefore 
I  have  come.     I  don't  like  it,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  As  for  that.  Aunt  Penelope,  you've  done  it  to  please  yourself," 
said  Lizzie,  in  a  tone  of  insolence  with  which  Lady  Linlithgow  had 
been  familiar  in  former  days. 

"  No,  I  haven't,  miss.  I  haven't  come  for  my  own  pleasure  at  all. 
I  have  come  for  the  credit  of  the  family,  if  any  good  can  be  done 
towards  saving  it.  You've  got  your  husband's  diamonds  locked  up 
somewhere,  and  you  must  give  them  back." 

"  My  husband's  diamonds  were  my  diamonds,"  said  Lizzie  stoutly, 

"  They  are  family  diamonds,  Eustace  diamonds,  heirlooms,— old 
property  belonging  to  the  Eustaces,  just  like  their  estates.  Sir 
Florian  didn't  give  'em  away,  and  couldn't,  and  wouldn't  if  he  could. 
Such  things  ain't  given  away  in  that  fashion.  It's  all  nonsense, 
and  you  must  give  them  up." 

"Who  says  so?" 

"  I  say  so." 

"  That's  nothing.  Aunt  Penelope." 

"Nothing,  is  it?  You'll  see.  Mr.  Camperdown  says  so.  All 
the  world  will  say  so.  If  you  don't  take  care,  you'll  find  yourself 
brought  into  a  court  of  law,  my  dear,  and  a  jury  will  say  so.  That's 
what  it  will  come  to.  What  good  will  they  do  you  ?  You  can't 
sell  them ; — ^and  as  a  widow,  you  can't  wear  'em.  If  you  marry 
again,  you  wouldn't  disgrace  your  husband  by  going  about  showing 
off  the  Eustace  diamonds !  But  you  don't  know  anything  about 
proper  feelings." 

"  I  know  every  bit  as  much  as  you  do.  Aunt  Penelope,  and  I  don't 
want  you  to  teach  me." 

"  Will  you  give  up  the  jewels  to  Mr.  Camperdown  ?  " 

"No;— I  won't." 
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"Or  to  the  jewellers?" 

"  No ;  I  won't.  I  mean  to — ^keep  them — for — ^my  child."  Then 
there  came  forth  a  sob,  and  a  tear,  and  Lizzie's  handkerchief  was 
held  to  her  eyes. 

"  Tour  child !  Wouldn't  they  be  kept  properly  for  him,  and  for 
the  family,  if  the  jewellers  had  them  ?  I  don't  believe  you  care 
about  your  child." 

'*  Aunt  Penelope,  you  had  better  take  care." 

**  I  shall  say  just  what  I  think,  Lizzie.  You  can't  frighten  me. 
The  fact  is,  you  are  disgracing  the  family  you  have  married  into, 
and  as  you  are  my  niece " 

"  I'm  not  disgracing  anybody.     You  are  disgracing  everybody." 

"  As  you  are  my  niece,  I  have  imdertaken  to  come  to  you  and  to 
tell  you  that  if  you  don't  give  'em  up  within  a  week  from  this  time, 
they'll  proceed  against  you  for — stealing  'em."  Lady  Linlithgow, 
as  she  uttered  this  terrible  threat,  bobbed  her  head  at  her  niece  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  add  very  much  to  the  force  of  her  words.  The 
words,  and  tone,  and  gesture  combined  were,  in  truth,  awful. 

"  I  didn't  steal  them.  My  husband  gave  them  to  me  with  his  own 
hands." 

"You  wouldn't  answer  Mr.  Camperdown's  letters,  you  know. 
That  alone  will  condemn  you.  After  that,  there  isn't  a  word  to  be 
said  about  it ; — ^not  a  word.  Mr.  Camperdown  is  the  family  lawyer, 
and  when  he  writes  to  you  letter  after  letter  you  take  no  more  notice 
of  him  than  a — dog !  "  The  old  woman  was  certainly  very  power- 
ful. The  way  in  which  she  pronounced  that  last  word  did  make 
Lady  Eustace  ashamed  of  herself.  "  Why  didn't  you  answer  his 
letters,  unless  you  knew  you  were  in  the  wrong  ?  Of  course  you 
knew  you  were  in  the  wrong." 

"No;  I  didn't.  A  woman  isn't  obliged  to  answer  everything 
that  is  written  to  her." 

"  Very  well !  You  just  say  that  before  the  judge !  for  you'll  have 
to  go  before  a  judge.  I  tell  you,  Lizzie  Greystock,  or  Eustace,  or 
whatever  your  name  is,  it's  downright  picking  and  stealing.  I  sup- 
pose you  want  to  sell  them." 

"  I  won't  stand  this.  Aunt  Penelope ! "  said  Lizzie,  rising  from 
her  seat. 

"  You  must  stand  it : — and  you'll  have  to  stand  worse  than  that. 
You  don't  suppose  Mr.  Camperdown  got  me  to  come  here  for 
nothing.  If  you  don't  want  to  be  made  .out  to  be  a  thief  before  all 
the  world " 

"  I  won't  stand  it !  "  shrieked  Lizzie.  "  You  have  no  business  to 
come  here  and  say  such  things  to  me.     It's  my  house," 

"  I  shall  say  just  what  I  please." 

"  Miss  Macnulty,  come  in."     And  Lizzie  threw  open  the  door, 
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hardly  knowing*  how  the  very  weak  ally  whom  she  now  invoked 
could  help  her,  but  driven  by  the  stress  of  the  combat  to  seek  assist- 
ance somewhere.  Miss  Macnulty,  who  was  seated  near  the  door,  and 
who  had  necessarily  heard  every  word  of  the  conversation,  had  no 
alternative  but  to  appear.  Of  all  human  beings  Lady  Linlithgow 
was  to  her  the  most  terrible,  and  yet,  after  a  fashion,  she  loved  the 
old  woman.  Miss  Macnulty  was  himible,  cowardly,  and  subservient ; 
but  she  was  not  a  fool,  and  she  understood  the  difference  between 
truth  and  falsehood.  She  had  endured  fearful  things  from  Lady 
Linlithgow ;  but  she  knew  that  there  might  be  more  of  sound  pro- 
tection in  Lady  Linlithgow's  real  wrath,  than  in  Lizzie's  pretended 
affection. 

"  So  you  are  there,  are  you  ?  "  said  the  countess. 

"  Yes ; — I  am  here,  Lady  Linlithgow." 

"  Listening,  I  suppose.  Well ; — so  much  the  better.  You  know 
well  enougb,  and  you  can  tell  her.  You  ain't  a  fool,  though  I  sup- 
pose you'll  be  afraid  to  open  your  mouth." 

"  Julia,"  said  Lady  Eustace,  "  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  see 
that  my  aunt  is  shown  to  her  carriage.  I  cannot  stand  her  violence, 
and  I  will  go  up-stairs."  So  saying  she  made  her  way  very  graco- 
fblly  into  the  back  drawing-room,  whence  she  could  escape  to  her 
bed-room. 

But  her  aunt  fired  a  last  shot  at  her.  "  Unless  you  do  as  you're 
bid,  Lizzie,  you'll  find  yourself  in  prison  as  sure  as  eggs  !  "  Then, 
when  her  niece  was  beyond  hearing,  she  turned  to  Miss  Macnulty. 
**  I  suppose  you've  heard  about  these  diamonds,  Macnulty  P  " 

"  I  know  she's  got  them,  Lady  Linlithgow." 

**  She  has  no  more  right  to  them  than  you  have.  I  suppose  you're 
afraid  to  tell  her  so,  lest  she  should  turn  you  out ; — but  it's  well  she 
should  know  it.  I've  done  my  duty.  Never  mind  about  the  ser- 
vant. I'U  find  my  way  out  of  the  house."  Nevertheless  the  bell 
was  rung,  and  the  countess  was  shown  to  her  carriage  with  proper 
consideration. 

The  two  ladies  went  to  the  opera,  and  it  was  not  till  after  their 
return,  and  just  as  they  were  going  to  bed,  that  anything  further  was 
said  about  either  the  necklace  or  the  visit.  Miss  Macnulty  would  not 
begin  the  subject,  and  Lizzie  purposely  postponed  it.  But  not  for  a 
moment  had  it  been  off  Lady  Eustace's  mind.  She  did  not  care  much 
for  music,  though  she  professed  to  do  so, — and  thought  that  she  did. 
But  on  this  night,  had  she  at  other  times  been  a  slave  to  St.  Cecilia, 
she  would  have  been  free  from  that  thraldom.  The  old  woman's 
threats  had  gone  into  her  very  heart's  blood.  Theft,  and  prison,  and 
juries,  and  judges  had  been  thrown  at  her  head  so  violently  that  she 
was  almost  stunned.  Could  it  really  be  the  case  that  they  would 
prosecute  her  for  stealing  P    She  was  Lady  Eustace,  and  who  but 
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Lady  Eustace  should  have  these  diamonds  or  be  allowed  to 
themP  Nobody  could  say  that  Sir  Florian  had  not  given  them  to 
her.  It  could  not,  surely,  be  brought  against  her  as  an  actual  crims 
that  she  had  not  answered  Mr.  Camperdown's  letters  ?  And  yet  A» 
was  not  sure.  Her  ideas  about  law  and  judicial  proceedings  weie 
very  yague.  Of  what  was  wrong  and  what  was  right  she  had  a 
distinct  notion.  She  knew  well  enough  that  she  was  endeavoaring 
to  steal  the  Eustace  diamonds ;  but  she  did  not  in  the  least  know 
what  power  there  might  be  in  the  law  to  prevent,  or  to  punish  her 
for  the  intended  theft.  She  knew  well  that  the  thing  was  not  really 
her  own ;  but  there  were,  as  she  thought,  so  many  points  in  her 
favour,  that  she  felt  it  to  be  a  cruelty  that  any  one  should  grudge 
her  the  plunder.  Was  not  she  the  only  Lady  Eustace  living  P  As 
to  these  threats  from  Mr.  Camperdown  and  Lady  Linlithgow,  she  felt 
certain  they  would  be  used  against  her  whether  they  were  true  or 
fcdse.  She  would  break  her  heart  should  she  abandon  her  prey  and 
afterwards  find  that  Mr.  Camperdown  would  have  been  wholly  power- 
less against  her  had  she  held  on  to  it.  But  then  who  could  tell  her 
the  truth  P  She  was  sharp  enough  to  understand,  or  at  any  rate 
suspicious  enough  to  believe,  that  Mr.  Mopus  would  be  actuated  by 
no  other  desire  in  the  matter  than  that  of  running  up  a  bill  against 
her.  "  My  dear,"  she  said  to  Miss  Macnulty,  as  they  went  up-stairs 
after  the  opera,  "  come  into  my  room  a  moment.  You  heard  all  that 
my  aunt  said  P  " 

'^  I  could  not  help  hearing.  You  told  me  to  stay  there,  and  the 
door  was  ajar."- 

'*  I  wanted  you  to  hear.  Of  course  what  she  said  was  the  greatest 
nonsense  in  the  world," 

"  I  don't  know." 

''When  she  talked  about  my  being  taken  to  prison  for  not 
answering  a  lawyer's  letter,  that  must  be  nonsense  P  " 

"  I  suppose  that  was." 

''  And  then  she  is  such  a  ferocious  old  termagant, — such  an  old 
vulturess.  Now  isn't  she  a  ferocious  old  termagant  P"  Lizzie 
paused  for  an  answer,  desirous  that  her  companion  should  join  her 
in  her  enmity  against  her  aunt,  but  Miss  Macnulty  was  unwilling  to 
say  any  anything  against  one  who  had  been  her  protectress,  and 
might,  perhaps,  be  her  protectress  again.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say 
you  don't  hate  her  P  "  said  Lizzie.  "  If  you  didn't  hate  her  after  aU 
she  has  done  to  you,  I  should  despise  you.     Don't  you  hate  herP" 

"  I  think  she's  a  very  upsetting  old  woman,"  said  Miss  Macnulty. 

"  Oh,  you  poor  creature !     Is  that  all  you  dare  to  say  about  her  P  ^ 

"  I'm  obliged  to  be  a  poor  creature,"  said  Miss  Macnulty,  with  a 
red  spot  on  each  of  her  cheeks. 
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Lady  Eustace  understood  this,  and  relented,  "  But  you  neednH 
be  afraid,"  she  said,  "  to  tell  me  what  you  think." 

"  About  the  diamonds,  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  about  the  diamonds." 

*'  You  have  enough  without  them.  I'd  give  'em  up  for  peace  and 
quiet."     That  was  Miss  Macnulty's  advice. 

*'  No ; — I  haven't  enough ; — or  nearly  enough.  I've  had  to  buy 
efver  so  many  things  since  my  husband  died.  They've  done  all  they 
oould  to  be  hard  to  me.  They  made  me  pay  for  the  very  furniture 
at  Portray."  This  wasn't  true;  but  it  was  true  that  Lizzie  had 
endeavoured  to  palm  off  on  the  Eustace  estate  bills  for  new  things 
which  she  had  ordered  for  her  own  country-house.  *•'  T  haven't  near 
Plough.  I  am  in  debt  already.  People  talked  as  though  I  were  the 
richest  woman  in  the  world ;  but  when  it  comes  to  be  spent,  I  ain't 
rich.     Why  should  I  give  them  up  if  they're  my  own  P  " 

"  Not  if  they're  your  own." 

"  If  I  give  you  a  present  and  then  die,  people  can't  come  and  take 
it  away  afterwards  because  I  didn't  put  it  into  my  will.  There'd  be 
no  making  presents  like  that  at  all."  This  Lizzie  said  with  an  evident 
conviction  in  the  strength  of  her  argument. 

*'  But  this  necklace  is  so  very  valuable." 

''  That  can't  make  a  difference.  If  a  thing  is  a  man's  own  he  can 
give  it  away ; — not  a  house,  or  a  farm,  or  a  wood,  or  anything  like 
that ;  but  a  thing  that  he  can  carry  about  with  him,— of  course  he 
can  give  it  away." 

"But  perhaps  Sir  Florian  didn't  mean  to  give  it  for  always," 
suggested  Miss  Macnulty. 

"  But  perhaps  he  did.  He  told  me  that  they  were  mine,  and  I 
shall  keep  them.  So  that's  the  end  of  it.  You  can  go  to  bed  now." 
And  Miss  Macnulty  went  to  bed. 

Lizzie,  as  she  sat  thinking  of  it,  owned  to  herself  that  no  help 
was  to  be  expected  in  that  quarter.  She  was  not  angry  with  Miss 
Macnulty,  who  was,  almost  of  necessity,  a  poor  creature.  But  she 
was  convinced  more  strongly  than  ever  that  some  friend  was  neces- 
sary to  her  who  should  not  be  a  poor  creature.  Lord  Fawn,  though 
a  peer,  was  a  poor  creature.  Frank  Greystock  she  believed  to  be  as 
strong  as  a  house. 


Chapter  VII. 
MR.  bi;rkb's  speeches. 


Lucy  Morris  had  been  told  by  Lady  Fawn  that, — ^in  point  of  fact 
that,  being  a  governess,  she  ought  to  give  over  falling  in  love  with 
Frank  Greystock,  and  she  had  not  liked  it     Lady  Fawn  no  doubt 
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had  used  words  less  abrupt, — ^had  probably  used  but  few  words,  and 
bad  expressed  ber  meaning  chiefly  by  little  winks,  and  shakings  of 
her  head,  and  small  gestures  of  her  hands,  and  had  ended  by  a  kiss, — 
in  all  of  which  she  had  intended  to  mingle  mercy  with  jusctioe,  and 
had,  in  trutb,  been  full  of  love.  Nevertheless,  Lucy  had  not  liked 
it.  No  girl  likes  to  be  warned  against  falling  in  love,  whether  the 
warning  be  needed  or  not  needed.  In  this  case  Lucy  knew  very  weU 
that  the  caution  was  too  late.  It  might  be  all  very  well  for  Lady 
Fawn  to  decide  that  her  governess  should  not  receive  visits  from  a 
lover  in  her  house; — and  then  the  governess  might  decide  whether, 
in  those  circumstances,  she  would  remain  or  go  away;  but  Lady 
Fawn  could  have  no  right  to  tell  her  governess  not  to  be  in  love. 
All  this  Lucy  said  to  herself  over  and  over  again,  and  yet  she  knew 
that  Lady  Fawn  had  treated  her  well.  The  old  woman  had  kissed 
her,  and  purred  over  her,  and  praised  her,  and  had  really  loved  her. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  Lucy  was  not  entitled  to  have  a  lover.  Lncy 
knew  that  well  enough.  As  she  walked  alone  among  the  shmbe 
she  made  arguments  in  defence  of  Lady  Fawn  as  against  herself. 
And  yet  at  every  other  minute  she  would  blaze  up  into  a  grand 
wrath,  and  picture  to  herself  a  scene  in  which  she  would  tell  Liady 
Fawn  boldly  that  as  her  lover  had  been  banished  from  Fawij  Court, 
she,  Lucy,  would  remain  there  no  longer.  There  were  but  two 
objections  to  this  course.  The  first  was  that  Frank  Greystock  was 
not  her  lover ;  and  the  second,  that  on  leaving  Fawn  Court  she  would 
not  know  whither  to  betake  herself.  It  was  understood  by  every- 
body that  she  was  never  to  leave  Fawn  Court  till  an  unexceptionable 
home  should  be  found  for  her,  either  with  the  Hittaways  or  else- 
where. Lady  Fawn  would  no  more  allow  her  to  go  away,  depending 
for  her  future  on  the  mere  chance  of  some  promiscuous  engagement, 
than  she  would  have  turned  one  of  her  own  daughters  out  of  the 
house  in  the  same  forlorn  condition.  Lady  Fawn  was  a  tower  of 
strength  to  Lucy.  But  then  a  tower  of  strength  may  at  any  moment 
become  a  dungeon. 

Frank  Greystock  was  not  her  lover.  Ah, — ^there  was  the  worst 
of  it  all !  She  had  given  her  heart  and  had  got  nothing  in  return. 
She  conned  it  all  over  in  her  own  mind,  striving  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  any  real  cause  for  shame  to  her  in  her  own  conduct.  Sad 
she  been  unmaidenly  P  Had  she  been  too  forward  with  her  heart  P 
Had  it  been  extracted  from  her,  as  women's  hearts  are  extracted,  by 
efforts  on  the  man's  part ;  or  had  she  simply  chucked  it  away  from 
her  to  the  first  comer  ?  Then  she  remembered  certain  scenes  at  the 
deanery,  words  that  had  been  spoken,  looks  that  had  been  turned 
upon  her,  a  pressure  of  the  hand  late  at  night,  a  little  whisper,  a 
ribbon  that  had  been  begged,  a  flower  that  had  been  given ;  and 
once,  once ;  then  there  came  a  burning  blush  upon  her  cheek 
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that  there  should  have  been  so  much^  and  yet  so  little  that  was  of 
ayail.  She  had  no  right  to  say  to  any  one  that  the  man  was  her 
loTer.  She  had  no  right  to  assure  herself  that  he  was  her  lover. 
But  she  knew  that  some  wrong  was  done  her  in  that  he  was  not  her 
lover. 

Of  the  importance  of  her  own  self  as  a  living  thing  with  a  heart 
to  suflfer  and  a  soul  to  endure,  she  thought  enough.  She  believed  in 
herself,  thinking  of  herself,  that  should  it  ever  be  her  lot  to  be  a 
man's  wife,  she  would  be  to  him  a  true,  loving  friend  and  companion, 
living  in  his  joys,  and  fighting,  if  it  were  necessary,  down  to  the 
stumps  of  her  nails  in  his  interests.  But  of  what  she  had  to  give 
over  and  above  her  heart  and  intellect  she  never  thought  at  all.  Of 
personal  beauty  she  had  very  little  appreciation  even  in  others.  The 
form  and  face  of  Lady  Eustace,  which  indeed  were  very  lovely,  were 
distasteful  to  her ;  whereas  she  delighted  to  look  upon  the  broad, 
plain,  colourless  countenance  of  Ly<Ua  Fawn,  who  was  endeared  to 
her  by  frank  good  humour  and  an  unselfish  disposition.  In  regard 
to  men  she  had  never  asked  herself  the  question  whether  this  man 
was  handsome  or  that  man  ugly.  Of  Frank  Greystock  she  knew 
that  his  face  was  Ml  of  quick  intellect ;  and  of  Lord  Fawn  she  knew 
that  he  bore  no  outward  index  of  mind.  One  man  she  not  only 
loved,  but  could  not  help  loving ;  the  other  man,  as  regarded  that 
sort  of  sympathy  which  marriage  should  recognise,  must  always  have 
been  worlds  asunder  from  her.  She  knew  that  men  demand  that 
women  shall  possess  beauty,  and  she  certainly  had  never  thought  of 
herself  as  beautiful ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  on  that  account 
she  was  doomed  to  fail.  She  was  too  strong-hearted  for  any  such 
fear.  She  did  not  think  much  of  these  things,  but  felt  herself  to  be 
so  far  endowed  as  to  be  fit  to  be  the  wife  of  such  a  man  as  Frank 
Greystock.  She  was  a  proud,  stout,  self-confident,  but  still  modest, 
little  woman,  too  fond  of  truth  to  tell  lies  of  herself  even  to  herself. 
She  was  possessed  of  a  great  power  of  sympathy,  genial,  very  social, 
greatly  given  to  the  mirth  of  conversation, — ^though  in  talking  she 
would  listen  much  and  say  but  little.  She  was  keenly  alive  to 
humour,  and  had  at  her  conmiand  a  great  fund  of  laughter,  which 
would  illumine  her  whole  face  without  producing  a  sound  from  her 
mouth.  She  knew  herself  to  be  too  good  to  be  a  governess  for  life ; 
— and  yet  how  could  it  be  otherwise  with  her  P 

Lady  Linlithgow's  visit  to  her  niece  had  been  made  on  a  Thursday, 
and  on  that  same  evening  Frank  Greystock  had  asked  his  question 
in  the  House  of  Commons,— -or  rather  had  made  his  speech  about  the 
Sawab  of  Mygawb.  We  all  know  the  meaning  of  such  speeches. 
Had  not  Frank  belonged  to  the  party  that  was  out,  and  had  not  the 
resistance  to  the  Sawab's  claim  come  from  the  party  that  was  in, 
Frank  would  not  probably  have  cared  much  about  the  prince.    "We 
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may  be  sure  that  he  would  not  have  troubled  himself  to  read  a  line 
of  that  very  dull  and  long  pamphlet  of  which  he  had  to  make  bimaelf 
master  before  he  coidd  venture  to  stir  in  the  matter^  had  not  the  road 
of  Opposition  been  open  to  him  in  that  direction.  But  what  exBtiieak 
will  not  a  politician  make  with  the  view  of  getting  the  point  of  his 
lance  within  the  joints  of  his  enemies'  harness  ?  Frank  made  his 
speech,  and  made  it  very  well.  It  was  just  the  case  for  a  lawyer ; 
admitting  that  kind  of  advocacy  which  it  is  a  lawyer's  business  to 
practise.  The  Indian  minister  of  the  day,  Lord  Fawn's  chief,  had 
determined,  after  much  anxious  consideration,  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  resist  the  claim ;  and  then,  for  resisting  it  he  was  attacked.  Had 
he  yielded  to  the  claim,  the  attack  would  have  been  as  venomoTis,  and 
very  probably  would  have  come  from  the  same  quarter.  No  blame 
by  such  an  assertion  is  cast  upon  the  young  conservative  aspirant  for 
party  honours.  It  is  thus  the  war  is  waged.  Frank  Greystock  todk 
up  the  Sawab's  case,  and  would  have  drawn  mingled  tears  and 
indignation  from  his  hearers,  had  not  his  hearers  all  known  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contest.  On  neither  side  did  the  hearers  care  mndi 
for  the  Sawab's  claims,  but  they  felt  that  Greystock  was  making  good 
his  own  claims  to  some  future  reward  from  his  party.  He  was  voy 
hard  upon  the  minister, — and  he  was  hard  ako  upon  Lord  Fawn, 
stating  that  the  cruelty  of  Government  ascendancy  had  never  been 
put  forward  as  a  doctrine  in  plainer  terms  than  those  whibh.  had 
been  used  in  '^ another  place"  in  reference  to  the  wrongs  of  this 
poor  ill-used  native  chieftain.   This  was  very  grievous  to  Lord  Fawn, 

who  had  personally  desired  to  favour  the  ill-used  chieftain; and 

harder  again  because  he  and  Greystock  were  intimate  with  each 
other.  He  felt  the  thing  keenly,  and  was  full  of  his  grievance  i^hen, 
in  accordance  with  his  custom,  he  came  down  to  Fawn  Court  on  the 
Saturday  evening. 

The  Fawn  family,  which  consisted  entirely  of  women,  dined  early. 
On  Saturdays,  when  his  lordship  would  come  down,  a  dinner  was 
prepared  for  him  alone.  On  Sundays  they  all  dined  together  at 
three  o'clock.  On  Sunday  evening  Lord  Fawn  would  return  to 
town  to  prepare  himself  for  his  Monday's  work.  Perha{>8,  also,  he 
disliked  the  sermon  which  Lady  Fawn  always  read  to  the  assembled 
household  at  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening.  On  this  Saturday  he 
came  out  into  the  grotmds  after  dinner,  where  the  oldest  unmarried 
daughter,  the  present  Miss  Fawn,  was  walking  with  Lucy  Morris. 
It  was  almost  a  summer  evening ; — so  much  so,  that  some  of  the 
party  had  been  sitting  on  the  garden  benches,  and  four  of  the  g^ls 
were  still  playing  croquet  on  the  lawn,  though  there  was  hardly 
light  enough  to  see  the  balls.  Miss  Fawn  had  already  told 
Lucy  that  her  brother  was  very  angry  with  Mr.  Greystock.  Wow, 
Lucy's  c^mpathies  were  all  with  Frank  and  the  Sawab.    She  had 
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endeavoured,  indeed,  and  had  partially  succeeded,  in  perverting  the 
Under-Secretary.  Nor  did  she  now  intend  to  change  her  opinions, 
although  all  the  Fawn-girls,  and  Lady  Fawn,  were  against  her. 
When  a  brother  or  a  son  is  an  Under-Secretary  of  State,  sisters  and 
mothers  will  constantly  be  on  the  side  of  the  Government,  so  far  as 
that  Under-Secretary's  office  is  concerned. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Frederic,"  said  Augusta  Fawn,  "  I  do  think  Mr. 
Greystock  was  too  bad.'* 

"  There's  nothing  these  fellows  won't  say  or  do,"  exclaimed  Lord 
Fawn.  "  I  can't  understand  it  myself.  When  I've  been  in  opposi- 
tion, I  never  did  that  kind  of  thing." 

"  I  wonder  whether  it  was  because  he  is  angry  with  mamma,"  said 
Miss  Fawn.  Everybody  who  knew  the  Fawns  knew  that  Augusta 
Fawn  was  not  clever,  s^  that  she  would  occanonally  say  the  very 
thing  that  ought  not  to  be  said. 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  said  the  Under-Secretary,  who  could  not  endure 
the  idea  that  the  weak  women-kind  of  his  family  should  have,  in 
any  way,  an  influence  on  the  august  doings  of  Parliament. 

"  You  know  mamma  did " 

^' Nothing  of  that  kind  at  all,"  said  his  lordship,  putting  down  his 
sister  with  great  authority.  "Mr.  Greystock  is  simply  not  an 
honest  politician.  That  is  about  the  whole  of  it.  He  chose  to  attack 
me  because  there  was  an  opportunity.  There  isn't  a  man  in  either 
House  who  cares  for  such  things,  personally,  less  than  I  do  !  "  Had 
his  lordship  said  "  more  than  he  did,"  he  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
correct.  "  But  I  can't  bear  the  feeling.  The  fact  is,  a  lawyer  never 
understands  what  is  and  what  is  not  fair  fighting." 

Lucy  felt  her  fftce  tingling  with  heat,  and  was  preparing  to  say  a 
word  in  defence  of  that  special  lawyer,  when  Lady  Fawn's  voice  was 
heard  from  the  drawing-room  window.  "  Come  in,  girls.  It's  nine 
o'clock."  In  that  house  Lady  Fawn  reigned  supreme,  and  no  one 
ever  doubted,  for  a  moment,  as  to  obedience.  The  clicking  of  the 
balls  ceased,  and  those  who  were  walking  immediately  turned  their 
faces  to  the  drawing-room  window.  But  Lord  Fawn,  who  was  not 
one  of  the  girls,  took  another  turn  by  himself,  thinking  of  the  wtongs 
he  had  endured. 

"  Frederic  is  so  angry  about  Mr.  Greystock,"  said  Augusta,  as  soon 
as  they  were  seated. 

"  I  do  feel  that  it  was  provoking,"  said  the  second  sister. 

'^  And  considering  that  Mr.  Greystock  has  so  often  been  here,  I 
don't  think  it  was  kind,"  said  the  third. 

Lydia  did  not  speak,  but  could  not  refrain  from  glancing  her  eyes 
at  Lucy's  face.  *'  I  believe  everything  is  considered  fair  in  Parlia- 
ment," said  Lady  Fawn. 

Then  Lord  Fawn  who  had  heard  the  last  words^  entered  through 
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the  window.  "  I  don't  know  about  that,  mother,"  said  he.  "  Q^i- 
tleman-like  conduct  is  the  same  everywhere.  There  are  things  that 
may  be  said  and  there  are  things  which  may  not.  Mr.  GbeystodL 
has  altogether  gone  beyond  the  usual  limits,  and  I  shall  take  care 
that  he  knows  my  opinion.** 

"  You  are  not  going  to  quarrel  with  the  man  P"  asked  the  mother. 

^'  I  am  not  going  to  fight  him,  if  you  mean  that ;  but  I  shall  let 
him  know  that  I  think  that  he  has  transgressed."  This  his  lordship 
said  with  that  haughty  superiority  which  a  man  may  generally 
display  with  safety  among  the  women  of  his  own  family. 

Lucy  had  borne  a  great  deal,  knowing  well  that  it  was  better  that 
she  should  bear  such  injury  in  silence; — but  there  was  a  poiat 
beyond  which  she  could  not  endure  it.  It  was  intolerable  to  her 
that  Mr.  Greystock's  character  as  a  gentleman  should  be  impugned 
before  all  the  ladies  of  the  family,  every  one  of  whom  did,  in  &ctf 
know  her  liking  for  the  man.  And  then  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
could  rush  into  the  battle,  giving  a  side  blow  at  his  lordship  on 
behalf  of  his  absent  antagonist,  but  appearing  to  fight  for  the  Sawab. 
There  had  been  a  time  when  the  poor  Sawab  was  in  favour  at  Fawn 
Court.  "  I  think  Mr.  Qreystock  was  right  to  say  all  he  could  for 
the  prince.  If  he  took  up  the  cause,  he  was  bound  to  make  the  best 
of  it."  She  spoke  with  energy  apd  with  a  heightened  colour  ;  and 
Lady  Fawn  hearing  her,  shook  her  head  at  her. 

"  Did  you  read  Mr.  Greystock's  speech,  Miss  Morris  P"  asked  liOid 
Pawn. 

"  Every  word  of  it,  in  the  *  Times.'  " 

'^  And  you  tmderstood  his  allusion  to  what  I  had  been  called  upon 
to  say  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  behalf  of  the  Government?" 

'*  I  suppose  I  did.     It  did  not  seem  to  be  difficult  to  understand." 

"  I  do  think  Mr.  Greystock  should  have  abstained  from  attacking 
Prederic,"  said  Augusta. 

"  It  was  not — ^not  quite  the  thing  that  we  are  accustomed  to," 
said  Lord  Fawn. 

"  Of  course  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Lucy.  "  I  think  the 
prince  is  being  used  very  ill, — ^that  he  is  being  deprived  of  his  own 
property,  that  he  is  kept  out  of  his  rights  just  because  he  is  weak, 
and  I  am  very  glad  that  there  is  some  one  to  speak  up  for  him." 

"  My  dear  Lucy,"  said  Lady  Fawn,  "  if  you  discuss  politics  with 
Lord  Fawn  you'll  get  the  worst  of  it." 

"  I  don't  at  all  object  to  Miss  Morris's  views  about  the  Sawab," 
said  the  Under-Secretary  generously.  "  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  on  both  sides.  I  Imow  of  old  that  Miss  Morris  is  a  great  friend 
of  the  Sawab." 

"  You  used  to  be  his  friend  too,"  said  Lucy. 

"  I  felt  for  him, — and  do  feel  for  him.    All  that  is  very  well. 
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I  ask  no  one  to  agree  witlx  me  on  the  question  itself.    I  only  say  that 
Mr.  Greystock's  mode  of  treating  it  was  nnbecoming." 

"  I  think  it  was  the  very  best  speech  I  ever  read  in  my  life/'  said 
Lucy,  with  headlong  energy  and  heightened  colour. 

"  Then,  Miss  Morris,  you  and  I  have  very  different  opinions  about 
speeches/'  said  Lord  Fawn,  with  severity.  "  You  have,  probably, 
never  read  Burke's  speeches  P" 

"  And  I  don't  want  to  read  them,"  said  Lucy. 
'*  That  is  another  question,"  said  Lord  Fawn ;  and  his  tone  and 
manner  were  very  severe  indeed. 

"  We  are  talking  about  speeches  in  Parliament,"  said  Lucy.  Poor 
Lucy !  She  knew  quite  as  well  as  did  Lord  Fawn  that  Burke  had 
been  a  House  of  Commons  orator ;  but  in  her  impatience,  and  from 
absence  of  the  habit  of  argument,  she  omitted  to  explain  that  she 
was  talking  about  the  speeches  of  the  day. 

Lord  Fawn  held  up  his  hands,  and  put  his  head  a  little  on  one 
side.  "  My  dear  Lucy,"  said  Lady  Fawn,  "  yofu  are  showing  your 
ignorance.  Where  do  you  suppose  that  Mr.  Burke's  speeches  were 
made?" 

"  Of  course  I  know  they  were  made  in  Parliament,"  said  Lucy, 
almost  in  tears. 

<'  If  Miss  Morris  means  that  Burke's  greatest  efforts  were  not  made 
in  Parliament, — ^that  his  speech  to  the  electors  of  Bristol,  for  instance, 
and  his  opening  address  on  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  were, 
upon  the  whole,  superior  to— — " 

'^  I  didn't  mean  anything  at  all,"  said  Lucy. 
"  Lord  Fawn  is  trying  to  help  you,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Fawn. 
"  I  don't  want  to  be  helped,"  said  Lucy.     "  I  only  mean  that  I 
•  thought  Mr.  Greystock's  speech  as  good  as  it  could  possibly  be. 
There  wasn't  a  word  in  it  that  didn't  seem  to  me  to  be  just  what  it 
ought  to  be.    I  do  think  that  they  are  ill-treating  that  poor  Indian 
prince,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  somebody  has  had  the  courage  to  get 
up  and  say  so." 

No  doubt  it  woidd  have  been  better  that  Lucy  should  have  held 
her  tongue.  Had  she  simply  been  upholding  against  an  opponent  a 
political  speaker  whose  speech  she  had  read  with  pleasure,  she  might 
have  held  her  own  in  the  argument  against  the  whole  Fawn  family. 
She  was  a  fevourite  with  them  all,  and  even  the  Under-Secretary 
would  not  have  been  hard  upon  her.  But  there  had  been  more  than 
this  for  poor  Lucy  to  do.  Her  heart  was  so  truly  concerned  in  the 
matter,  that  she  could  not  refrain  herself  from  resenting  an  attack  on 
the  man  she  loved.  She  had  allowed  herself  to  be  carried  into  super- 
latives, and  had  almost  been  uncourteous  to  Lord  Fawn.  "My 
dear,"  said  Lady  Fawn,  "  we  won't  say  anything  more  upon  the  sub- 
ject."   Lord  Fawn  took  up  a  book.     Lady  Fawn  busied  herself  with 
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her  knitting.  Lydia  assumed  a  look  of  unhappiness,  as  though  some- 
thing very  sad  had  occurred.  Augusta  addressed  a  question  to  her 
brother  in  a  tone  which  plainly  indicated  a  feeling  on  her  part  that 
her  brother  had  been  iU-used  and  was  entitled  to  especial  considera- 
tion. Lucy  sat  silent  and  still,  and  then  left  the  room  with  a  hurried 
step.  Lydia  at  once  rose  to  follow  her,  but  was  stopped  by  her 
mother.  "  You  had  better  leave  her  alone  just  at  present,  my  dear," 
said  Lady  Fawn. 

'^  I  did  not  know  that  Miss  Morris  was  so  particularly  interested 
in  Mr.  Ghreystock,'*  said  Lord  Fawn. 

"  She  has  know:|;L  him  since  she  was  a  child,"  said  his  mother. 

About  an  hour  afterwards  Lady  Fawn  went  up-stairs  and  found 
Lucy  sitting  all  alone  in  the  still  so*called  school-room.  She  had  no 
candle,  and  had  made  no  pretence  to  do  an3rthing  since  she  had  left 
the  room  down-stairs.  Li  the  interval  family  prayers  had  been  read, 
and  Lucy's  absence  was  unusual,  and  contrary  to  rule.  "  Lucy,  my 
dear,  why  are  you  sitting  here  P'*  said  Lady  Fawn. 

"  Because  I  am  unhappy.'* 

"What  makes  you  unhappy,  Lucy  P'* 

"  I  don't  know.  I  would  rather  you  didn't  ask  me.  I  suppose  I 
behaved  badly  down-stairs." 

"  My  son  would  forgive  you  in  a  moment  if  you  asked  him." 

"  No ; — certainly  not.  I  can  beg  your  pardon.  Lady  Fawn,  but 
not  his.  Of  course  I  had  no  right  to  talk  about  speeches,  and  politics, 
and  this  prince  in  your  drawing-room." 

"  Lucy,  you  astonish  me." 

"  But  it  is  so.  Dear  Lady  Fawn,  don't  look  like  that.  I  know 
how  good  you  are  to  me.  I  know  you  let  me  do  things  which  other 
governesses  mayn't  do : — and  say  things ;  but  still  I  am  a  governess, 
and  I  know  I  misbehaved — to  you."    Then  Lucy  burst  into  tears. 

Lady  Fawn,  in  whose  bosom  there  was  no  stony  comer  or  morsel 
of  hafd  iron,  was  softened  at  once.  ^'  My  dear,  you  are  more  like 
another  daughter  to  me  than  anything  else." 

"Dear  Lady  Fawn!" 

"But  it  m^es  me  unhappy  when  I  see  your  mind  engaged  about 
Mr.  Greystock.  There  is  the  truth,  Lucy.  You  should  not  think  of 
Mr.  Qreystock.  Mr.  Greystock  is  a  man  who  has  his  way  to  make 
in  the  world,  and.  could  not  marry  you,  even  if,  imder  other  circum- 
stances, he  would  wish  to  do  so.  You  know  how  firank  I  am  with 
you,  giving  you  credit  for  honest,  sound  good  sense.  To  me  and  to 
my  girls,  who  know  you  as  a  lady,  you  are  as  dear  a  friend  as  though 
you  were, — were  anything  you  may  please  to  think.  Lucy  Morris  is 
to  us  our  own  dear,  dear  little  friend  Lucy.  But  Mr.  Greystock, 
who  is  a  Member  of  Parliament,  could  not  marry  a  governess." 

"  But  I  love  him  so  dearly,"  said  Lucy,  getting  up  from  her  chair, 
"  that  his  slightest  word  is  to  me  more  than  all  the  words  of  all  the 
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world  beside !  It  is  no  use,  Lady  Fawn.  I  do  love  him,  and  I 
don't  mean  to  try  to  give  it  up ! "  Lady  Fawn  stood  silent  for  a 
moment,  and  then  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  both  to 
go  to  bed.  Daring  that  minute  she  had  been  imable  to  decide  what 
she  had  better  say  or  do  in  the  present  emergency. 


Chapter  VIII. 

THE  CONQUERING   HERO   COMES. 

The  reader  wiU  perhaps  remember  that  wh^i  Lizzie  Eustace  was 
told  that  her  aunt  was  down-stairs  Frank  Greystock  was  with  her, 
and  that  he  promised  to  return  on  the  following  day  to  hear  the 
result  of  the  interview.  Had  Lady  Linlithgow  not  come  at  that 
very  moment  Frank  would  probably  have  asked  his  rich  cousin  to  be 
his  wife.  She  had  told  him  that  she  was  soUtary  and  unhappy ;  and 
after  that  what  else  could  he  have  done  but  ask  her  to  be  his  wife  P 
The  old  countess,  however,  arrived,  and  interrupted  him.  He  went 
away  abruptly,  promising  to  come  on  the  morrow; — ^but  on  the 
morrow  he  never  came.  It  was  a  Friday,  and  Lizzie  remained  at 
homo  for  him  the  whole  morning.  When  four  o'clock  was  passed 
she  knew  that  he  would  be  at  the  House.  But  still  she  did  not  stir. 
And  she  contrived  that  Miss  Macnulty  should  be  absent  the  entire 
day.  Miss  Macnulty  was  even  made  to  go  to  the  play  by  herself  in 
the  evening.  But  her  absence  was  of  no  service.  Frank  Qreystock 
came  not ;  and  at  eleven  at  night  Lizzie  swore  to  herself  that  should 
he  ever  come  again,  he  should  come  in  vain.  Nevertheless,  through 
the  whole  of  Saturday  she  expected  him  with  more  or  less  of  confi- 
dence, and  on  the  Sunday  morning  she  was  still  well-inclined  towards 
him.  It  might  be  that  he  would  come  on  that  day.  She  could 
understand  that  a  man  with  his  hands  so  full  of  business,  as  were 
those  of  her  cousin  Frank,  should  find  himself  unable  to  keep  an 
appointment.  Nor  would  there  be  fair  ground  for  permanent  anger 
with  such  a  one,  even  should  he  forget  an  appointment.  But  surely 
he  would  come  on  the  Sunday  I  She  had  been  quite  sure  that  the 
offer  was  about  to  be  made  when  that  odious  old  harridan  had  come 
in  and  disturbed  everything.  Indeed,  the  offer  had  been  all  but 
made.  She  had  felt  the  premonitory  flutter,  had  asked  herself  the 
important  question, — and  had  answered  it.  She  had  told  herself 
that  the  thing  would  do.  Frank  was  not  the  exact  hero  that  her 
fancy  had  painted, — ^but  he  was  sufficiently  heroic.  Everybody  said 
that  he  would  work  his  way  up  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  become 
a  rich  man.  At  any  rate  she  had  resolved ;  and  then  Lady  Linlith- 
gow had  come  in !     Surely  he  would  come  on  the  Sunday. 

He  did  not  come  on  the  Sunday,  but  Lord  Fawn  did  come. 
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Immediately  after  morning  church  Lord  Fawn  declared  his  intention 
of  returning  at  once  from  Fawn  Court  to  town.  He  was  very  silent 
at  breakbst^  and  his  sisters  surmised  that  he  was  still  angry  with 
poor  Lucy.  Lucy,  too,  was  unlike  herself, — ^was  silent,  sad,  and 
oppressed.  Lady  Fawn  was  serious,  and  almost  solemn ; — so  that 
there  was  little  even  of  holy  mirth  at  Fawn  Court  on  that  Sunday 
morning.  The  whole  family,  however,  went  to  church,  and  imme- 
diately on  their  return  Lord  Fawn  expressed  his  intention  of  return- 
ing to  town.  All  the  sisters  felt  that  an  injury  had  been  done  to 
them  by  Lucy.  It  was  only  on  Sundays  that  their  dinner-table  was 
graced  by  the  male  member  of  the  family,  and  now  he  was  driven 
away.  "  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  going  to  desert  us,  Frederic,"  said 
Lady  Fawn.  Lord  Fawn  muttered  something  as  to  absolute  necessity, 
and  went.  The  afternoon  was  very  dreary  at  Fawn  Court.  Nothing- 
was  said  on  the  subject ;  but  there  was  still  the  feeling  that  Lucy 
had  oflfended.  At  four  o'clock  on  that  Sunday  afternoon  Lord  Fawn 
was  closeted  with  Lady  Eustace. 

The  "  closeting  "  consisted  simply  in  the  fact  that  Miss  Maennlty 
was  not  present.  Lizzie  fully  appreciated  the  pleasure,  and  utility, 
and  general  convenience  of  having  a  companion,  but  she  had  no 
scruple  whatever  in  obtaining  absolute  freedom  for  herself  when  she 
desired  it.  "  My  dear,'*  she  would  say,  "  the  best  friends  in  the 
world  shouldn't  always  be  together ;  should  they  P  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  go  to  the  Horticultural?"  Then  Miss  Macnulty  would  go 
to  the  Horticultural,— or  else  up  into  her  own  bed-room.  When 
Lizzie  was  beginning  to  wax  wrathful  again  because  Frank  Grey- 
stock  did  not  come  Lord  Fawn  made  his  appearance.  *'  How  kind 
this  is,''  said  Lizzie.  "  I  thought  you  were  always  at  Eichmond  on 
Sundays." 

"I  have  just  come  up  from  my  mother's,"  said  Lord  Fawn, 
twiddling  his  hat.  Then  Lizzie,  with  a  pretty  eagerness,  asked  after 
Lady  Fawn  and  the  girls,  and  her  dear  little  friend,  Lucy  Morris. 
Lizzie  could  be  very  prettily  eager  when  she  pleased.  She  leaned 
forward  her  face  as  she  asked  her  questions,  and  threw  back  her 
loose  lustrous  lock  of  hair,  with  her  long  lithe  fingers  covered  with 
diamonds, — the  diamonds,  these,  which  Sir  Florian  had  really  given 
her,  or  which  she  had  procured  from  Mr.  Benjamin  in  the  clever 
manner  described  in  the  opening  chapter.  "  They  are  all  quite  well, 
thank  you,"  said  Lord  Fawn.  "  I  believe  Miss  Morris  is  quite  well, 
though  she  was  a  little  out  of  sorts  last  night." 

"She  is  not  ill,  I  hope,"  said  Lizzie,  bringing  the  lustrous  lock 
forward  again. 

"  Li  her  temper,  I  mean,"  said  Lord  Fawn. 

"Indeed!  I  hope  Miss  Lucy  is  not  forgetting  herself.  That 
would  be  very  sad,  after  the  great  kindness  she  has  received."  Lord 
Fawn  said  that  it  woidd  be  very  sad,  and  then  put  his  hat  down 
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upon  tlie  floor.  It  came  upon  Lizzie  at  that  moment,  as  by  a  flash 
of  lightning, — ^by  an  electric  message  delivered  to  her  intellect  by 
that  movement  of  the  hat, — ^that  she  might  be  sure  of  Lord  Fawn  if 
she  chose  to  take  him.  On  Friday  she  might  have  been  sure  of 
Frank, — only  that  Lady  Linlithgow  came  in  the  way.  But  now  she 
did  not  feel  at  all  sure  of  Frank.  Lord  Fawn  was  at  any  rate  a  peer. 
She  had  heard  that  he  was  a  poor  peer, — ^but  a  peer,  she  thought, 
can't  be  altogether  poor.  And  though  he  was  a  stupid  owl, — she 
did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  to  herself  that  he  was  as  stupid  as 
an  owl, — ^he  had  a  position.  He  was  one  of  the  Government,  and 
his  wife  would,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  go  anywhere.  It  was  becoming 
essential  to  her  that  she  should  marry.  Even  though  her  husband 
should  give  up  the  diamonds,  she  would  not  in  such  case  incur  the 
disgrace  of  surrendering  them  herself.  She  would  have  kept  them 
till  she  had  ceased  to  be  a  Eustace.  Frank  had  certainly  meant  it  on 
that  Thursday  afternoon ; — ^but  surely  he  would  have  been  in  Mount 
Street  before  this  if  he  had  not  changed  his  mind.  We  all  know 
that  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.  "  I  have  been  at 
Fawn  Court  once  or  twice,"  said  Lizzie,  with  her  sweetest  grace, 
*'  and  I  always  think  it  a  model  of  real  family  happiness." 

"  I  hope  you  may  be  there  very  often,"  said  Lord  Fawn. 

"  Ah,  I  have  no  right  to  intrude  myself  often  on  your  mother, 
Lord  Fawn." 

There  could  hardly  be  a  better  opening  than  this  for  him  had  he 
chosen  to  accept  it.  But  it  was  not  thus  that  he  had  arranged  it, — 
for  he  had  made  his  arrangements.  "  There  would  be  no  feeling  of 
that  kind,  I  am  sure,"  he  said.  And  then  he  was  silent.  How  was 
he  to  deploy  himself  on  the  ground  before  him  so  as  to  make  the 
strategy  which  he  had  prepared  answer  the  occasion  of  the  day  P 
"  Lady  Eustace,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  know  what  your  views  of  life 
may  be." 

"  I  have  a  child,  you  know,  to  bring  up." 

"  Ah,  yes ; — that  ^ives  a  great  interest,  of  course." 

"  He  will  inherit  a  very  large  fortune.  Lord  Fawn ; — too  large,  I 
fear,  to  be  of  service  to  a  youth  of  one-and-twenty ;  and  I  must 
endeavour  to  fit  him  for  the  possession  of  it.  That  is,- — aiid  always 
must  be  the  chief  object  of  my  existence."  Then  she  felt  that  she 
had  said  too  much.  He  was  just  the  man  who  would  be  fool  enough 
to  believe  her.  "  Not  but  what  it  is  hard  to  do  it.  A  mother  can  of 
course  devote  herself  to  her  child ; — but  when  a  portion  of  the  devo- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  preservation  of  material  interests  there  is 
less  of  tenderness  in  it.     Don't  you  think  so  P" 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Lord  Fawn ; — "  no  doubt."  But  he  had  not 
followed  her,  and  was  still  thinking  of  his  own  strategy.  "  It's  a 
comfort,  of  course,  to  know  that  one's  child  is  provided  for." 

"  Oh,  yes ; — ^but  they  tell  me  the  poor  little  dear  will  have  forty 
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thousand  a  year  when  he's  of  age ;  and  when  I  look  at  him  in  his 
little  bed,  and  press  him  in  my  arms,  and  think  of  all  that  money,  I 
almost  wish  that  his  father  had  been  a  poor  plain  gentleman."  Then 
the  handkerchief  was  put  to  her  eyes,  and  Lord  Fawn  had  a  moment 
in  which  to  collect  himself. 

"  Ah — ^I  myself  am  a  poor  man ; — for  my  rank  I  mean." 

"  A  man  with  your  position.  Lord  Fawn,  and  your  talents  and 
genius  for  business,  can  never  be  poor." 

"  My  father's  property  was  aU  Irish,  you  know." 

"Was  it  indeed?" 

"  And  he  was  an  Irish  peer,  till  Lord  Melbourne  gave  him  an 
English  peerage." 

"An  Irish  peer,  was  he?"  Lizzie  understood  nothing  of  this, 
but  presumed  that  an  Irish  peer  was  a  peer  who  had  not  sufficient 
money  to  live  upon.  Lord  Fawn,  however,  was  endeavouring  to 
tell  his  story  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

"  He  was  then  made  Lord  Fawn  of  Bichmond,  in  the  peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  property  in  Ireland  is  still  mine,  but 
there's  no  place  on  it." 

"Indeed!" 

"  There  was  a  house,  but  my  father  allowed  it  to  tumble  down. 
It's  in  Tipperary ; — not  at  all  a  desirable  country  to  live  in." 

"  Oh  dear  no  !     Don't  they  murder  the  people  ?" 

"  It's  about  five  thousand  a  year,  and  out  of  that  my  mother  has 
half  for  her  life." 

"  What  an  excellent  family  arrangement,"  said  Lizzie.  There  was 
so  long  a  pause  made  between  eeush  statement  that  she  was  forced  to 
make  some  reply. 

"  You  see,  for  a  peer,  the  fortune  is  very  small  indeed." 

"  But  then  you  have  a  salary  ; — don't  you  ?" 

"  At  present  I  have ; — but  no  one  can  tell  how  long  that  may- 
last." 

"  I'm  sure  it's  for  everybody's  good  that  it  shoidd  go  on  for  ever 
so  many  years,"  said  Lizzie. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Lord  Fawn.  "  I'm  afraid,  however,  there  are 
a  great  many  people  who  don't  think  so.  Tour  cousin  Ghreystock 
would  do  anything  on  earth  to  turn  us  out." 

"Luckily,  my  cousin  Frank  has  not  much  power,"  said  Lizzie. 
And  in  saying  it  she  threw  into  her  tone,  and  into  her  countenance, 
a  certain  amount  of  contempt  for  Frank  as  a  man  and  as  a  politician, 
which  was  pleasant  to  Lord  Fawn. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  have  told  you  everything  about  myself  which 

I  was  bound,  as  a  man  of  honour,  to  tell  before  I — I — ^I In 

short  you  know  what  I  mean." 

"Oh,  Lord  Fawn!" 
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"  I  have  told  you  everything.  I  owe  no  money,  but  I  could  not 
afford  to  marry  a  wife  without  an  income.  I  admire  you  more  than 
any  woman  I  ever  saw.  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart."  He  was 
now  standing  upright  before  her,  with  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
touching  his  left;  breast,  and  there  was  something  almost  of  dignity 
in  his  gesture  and  demeanour.  "  It  may  be  that  you  are  determined 
never  to  marry  again.  I  can  only  say  that  if  you  will  trust  yourself 
to  me, — yourself  and  your  child, — ^I  will  do  my  duty  truly  by  you 
both,  and  will  make  your  happiness  the  chief  object  of  my  existence/' 
When  she  had  listened  to  him  thus  far,  of  coutse  she  must  accept 
him ;  but  he  was  by  no  means  aware  of  that.  She  sat  silent,  with 
her  hands  folded  on  her  breast,  looking  down  upon  the  ground ;  but 
he  did  not  as  yet  attempt  to  seat  himself  by  her.  "  Lady  Eustace,*' 
he  continued,  "may  I  venture  to  entertain  a  hope?'* 

"May  I  not  have  an  hour  to  think  of  it?"  said  Lizzie,  just 
venturing  to  turn  a  glance  of  her  eye  upon  his  face. 

"  Oh,  certainly.     I  will  call  again  whenever  you  may  bid  me." 

Now  she  was  silent  for  two  or  three  minutes,  during  which  he  still 
stood  over  her.  But  he  had  dropped  his  hand  from  his  breast,  and 
had  stooped,  and  picked  up  his  hat  ready  for  his  departure.  Was  he 
to  come  again  on  Monday,  or  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday?  Let  her 
tell  him  that  and  he  would  go.  He  doubtless  reflected  that  Wednes- 
day would  suit  him  best,  because  there  would  be  no  House.  But 
Lizzie  was  too  magnanimous  for  this.  "Lord  Fawn,"  she  said, 
rising,  "  you  have  paid  me  the  greatest  compliment  that  a  man  can 
pay  a  woman.  Coming  from  you  it  is  doubly  precious ;  first,  because 
of  your  character ;  and  secondly " 

"Why  secondly?" 

"  Secondly,  because  I  can  love  you."  This  was  said  in  her  lowest 
whisper,  and  then  she  moved  towards  him  gently,  and  almost  laid 
her  head  upon  his  breast.  Of  course  he  put  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
— ^but  it  was  first  necessary  that  he  should  once  more  disembarrass 
himself  of  his  hat, — and  then  her  head  was  upon  his  breast.  "  Dearest 
Lizzie ! "  he  said,  kissing  her  forehead. 

"  Dearest  Frederic ! "  she  murmured. 

"  I  shall  write  to  my  mother  to-night,"  he  said. 

"  Do,  do ; — dear  Frederic." 

"  And  she  will  come  to  you  at  once,  I  am  sure." 

"  I  will  receive  her  and  love  her  as  a  mother,"  said  Lizzie,  with 
all  her  energy.  Then  he  kissed  her  again, — ^her  forehead  and  her 
Ups, — ^and  took  his  leave,  promising  to  be  with  her  at  any  rate  on 
Wednesday. 

"Lady  Fawn!"  she  said  to  herself.  The  name  did  not  sound  so 
well  as  that  of  Lady  Eustace.  But  it  is  much  to  be  a  wife ;  and 
more  to  be  a  peeress. 
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LYRICAL  FABLES. 
VI. 

THE  ROCK. 
I. 

For  ages  standing,  still  for  ages  stood 

(To  stand  and  to  withstand  was  all  his  care) 
A  Bock ;  whose  feet  were  in  the  unfathom^d  flood. 
His  forehead  in  the  illimitable  air. 
Upon  his  brow  the  centuries  beat, 

And  left  it,  as  they  found  it,  bare ; 
The  rolling  waters  round  his  feet 
Boll'd,  and  roll'd  otherwhere. 

II. 

And  those  cold  feet  of  his  the  fawning  waves 
Lick'd,  slave-like,  ever  with  a  furtive  sigh ; 
Save  when  at  times  they  rose,  and  (still  like  slaves) 
In  rebel  scum,  with  insubordinate  cry, 
Strove,  and,  tho'  fiercely,  strove  in  vain 

To  drag  down  him  that  stood  so  high  ; 
Then  fell ;  and  at  his  feet  again 
Fawn'd — with  a  furtive  sigh. 

III. 

The  Storm  and  he  were  brothers ;  but  in  feud. 
One  lived  a  stationed,  one  a  wandering,  life : 
This  to  subdue,  that  to  be  unsubdued. 

Put  forth  his  strength  in  unfraternal  strife. 
The  burden  of  one  weary  brother 
Was  to  resist,  and  to  remain  : 
A  fiercer  fate  impelled  the  other 
To  strive,  and  strive  in  vain. 

IV. 

A  homeless  wanderer  over  the  wide  world, 

A  sullen  spirit  with  a  fleeting  form, 
That  pass'd  in  soil'd  and  tumid  mantle  furl'd. 
For  ever  and  for  ever  roam'd  the  storm. 
But  o'er  the  Sjea,  with  shoulders  bent 

And  backward  scowl  before  the  blast. 
He,  flying,  to  his  discontent 
Beheld  the  Bock  stand  fast ; 
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And  lingering  hover^d^  restless,  round  and  round. 
To  vex  the  rest  that  vex'd  him.     But  the  Rock, 
Beaten  and  buffeted,  yet  not  uncrowned, 

Stood,  and  withstood ;  and  sadly  seemed  to  mock 
The  Force  which  cries  from  age  to  age 

In  accent  fierce  "  Give  way !  '* 
With  that  which,  ignorant  of  rage, 
For  ever  answers  "  Nay !  " 

VI. 

Then  stoop'd  the  Storm,  and  whisper'd  to  the  waves, 

''  Are  ye  so  many,  and  afraid  of  one  P 
**The  world  is  yours,  if  ye  but  knew,  poor  slaves ! 
Dare  to  be  lords,  and  lo,  the  world  is  won  !  " 
To  that  wild  tempter's  whisper  rose 

Their  hundred^eads,  soon  dasht  in  spray ; 
But  these  succeeding  fast  to  those 
Renew'd  the  frustrate  fray ; 

VII. 

Until  the  Storm  could  lift  the  waves  no  higher  ; 

Then,  with  a  scornful  sigh  letting  them  fall, 
And  self-pursued  by  unappeased  desire, 
He  left  them,  as  he  found  them,  slaves.    And  all 
That  strife  without  result  for  ever 

Ends  only  to  begin  again; 
Subsiding  but  for  fresh  endeavour. 
Eternal,  yet  in  vain. 

vin. 

But,  in  the  intervals  of  time,  among 

The  fissures  of  the  Eock,  have  birds  of  prey 
Built  themselves  nests  :  who,  fishing  for  their  young. 
Dive  in  the  waves,  and  snatch  the  fish  away. 
And  heaven  its  feather'd  generations 

Eenews  to  vex  from  year  to  year 
The  sea's  folk,  as  their  scaly  nations 
Appear,  and  disappear. 

IX. 

The  fishes  needs  must  suffer  and  endure, 

Fnable  to  retaliate  on  the  birds ; 
And  of  their  fishy  wrongs  which  find  no  cure 

The  wide-mouth'd  fools  complain  in  watery  words. 
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"  Hath  Providence  for  posture  given 

Tlie  weak  for  ever  to  the  strong  P 
Is  there  no  justice,  then,  in  heaven  ? 

No  sense  of  right  and  wrong  ?  " 

The  Storm  (that  never  leaves  it  long  at  rest) 

Eetum'd  anon  to  trouble  the  still  sea. 
But  that  eternal  revolutionist 

Seem'd  to  these  short-lived  sufferers  to  be 
A  young  deliverer,  waited  long. 

Whom,  in  the  fulness  of  late  time, 
Heaven  raised  to  rectify  the  wrong. 
And  punish  prosperous  crime. 

XI. 

And,  when  Uie  devastating  waves  roll'd  high. 

And  drove  the  birds,  and  drenched  their  dwellings  thro'. 
The  fishes  cried,  exulting,  "  Verily 

There  is  a  judge  that  judgeth  just  and  true ! 
The  judgment  day  hath  dawn'd  at  last : 
Now  strikes  the  final  judgment  hour : 
The  fixture  shall  redeem  the  past. 
And  lift  the  poor  to  power !  *' 

XII. 

The  Rock  stood  fast — tho'  bare  of  nest  and  bird : 

The  Storm  was  spent :  the  sunk  sea  ceased  from  striving : 
And,  in  the  stillness,  that  grey  hermit  heard 
This  fuss  of  exultation  and  thanksgiving. 
The  water  trickled  from  his  wet 
.    Wave-ravaged  crest,  and  dripp'd  below. 
As,  after  battle,  drops  the  sweat 
Down  from  a  hero's  brow. 

XIIL 

''  Is  it  for  this,"  within  him  mused  the  strong 

And  melancholy  spirit  of  his  life, 
"  For  this,  that  I  stand  here — ^who  knoweth  how  long. 
Who  knoweth  wherefore  P — ^in  eternal  strife  ! 
And  gaze  into  the  nether  deep 

And  up  to  heaven's  huge  hoUowness, 
And,  while  the  ages  o'er  me  sweep, 
'  Question  the  void  abyss. 
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xrv. 

**  Sad,  yet  supreme,  and  weary,  yet  awake ! 

And  must  I  listen  still,  and  still  must  hear, 
How  of  a  final  judgment  for  their  sake 
(Their  eake,  who  but  appear  to  disappear !) 
These  sprats  and  sparrows  gurgle  and  twitter  P  " 

So  mused  the  Rock,  his  lone 
Bare  summit  reddenM  by  the  glitter 
Of  the  departing  sun. 

XV. 

And,  while  he  mused,  athwart  the  trembling  plain 

His  silent  shadow  sped  with  stealthy  flight. 
Far  on  the  dim  horizon  to  attain 

And  join  the  darkening  footsteps  of  tibe  night, 
And  so  escape.     As  tho'  he  would 

That  something  of  himself  should  be 
From  his  too  solid  solitude, 
If  possible,  set  free. 

XVI. 

But  lo !  that  watchful  warden  of  the  world. 

The  sudden  sun,  wrapped  all  the  rest  in  flame  ! 
And,  from  the  sea's  sharp  frontier- wall  down-hurl'd 
Like  a  detected  fugitive,  with  shame 
Before  the  beacon  light  that  burn'd 

Upon  its  prison  threshold  red 
The  startled  shadow  shrank,  and  turn'd. 
And  from  its  jailer  fled. 


VII. 

te:e  rose  and  tee  bramble. 

Thebe  was  a  garden :  no  matter  where : 
The  world  is  frdl  of  such  gardens.    There 
Flowers  of  all  colour  and  odour  grew ; 
And,  whatever  their  odour,  whatever  their  hue, 
The  gardener  gave  to  them  each  alike 
What  for  each  was  good.    In  congenial  ground 
He  set  each  seedling  to  shoot  and  strike ; 
Each  sprout  he  cherish'd  and  watered  round 
With  the  self-same  vigilance  everywhere ; 
Tended  each  bud  with  the  self-same  care ; 
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And^  neverthelessy  in  colour  and  scent. 
They  came  up,  all  of  them,  different. 
Each  had  something  that  best  became  it : 
Each  had  some  quality  fair  and  fit : 
Each  had  a  beauty  whereby  to  name  it : 
Each  had  a  merit  to  praise  in  it. 
One  by  its  leaf,  and  one  by  its  stem, 
This  by  its  colour,  and  that  by  its  smell. 
These  by  their  blossomy  diadem. 
And  those  by  their  fruit,  did  the  rest  exceL 

But  when  that  garden  was  opened,  those 
Who  walk'd  there  tum'd,  as  they  wander'd  by, 
"With  one  accord  to  admire  the  Bose ; 
And  the  rest  of  the  flowers  could  guess  not  why. 
For  "  Each  flower's  a  flower,"  they  all  averr'd, 
"And  the  Rose  is  only  a  flower,  we  know." 

.Now,  the  praise  bestow'd  on  the  Rose  most  stirr'd 

The  surprise  of  a  Bramble  that  happened  to  grow 

Quite  close  to  the  Rose.     And  he  said,  "  We  have  grows, 

Since  we  were  seeds  in  the  same  soil  sown. 

Ever  together,  the  Rose  and  I ; 

And  I  never  could  find  out  yet,  I  own. 

What  there  is  in  her  to  catch  men*s  eye. 

However,  next  spring,  it  shall  be  my  duty 

To  find  the  Rose's  secret  out." 

The  Bramble  felt  not  the  Rose's  beauty. 

And  he  thought,  '^  'Tis  her  manner  of  growing,  no  doubt. 

One  has  but  to  notice,  and  do  the  same." 

So  the  Bramble,  as  soon  as  the  next  spring  came. 
Noticed ;  and  saw  that  the  Rose's  stem 
Was  all  cover'd  with  thorns ;  and  **  Oh  ho  ! "  quoth  he, 
"  'Tis  the  thorns  that  do  it !    But  we'll  beat  them. 
And  the  world  shall  see  what  the  world  shall  see." 

Then,  by  checking  the  natural  circulation 

Of  his  proper  sap,  in  a  few  May  moms 

The  Bramble,  ambitious  of  admiration. 

To  imitate  roses  put  forth  thorns. 

Yet  still,  as  before,  to  admire  the  Rose 

The  folk  pass'd  by  him.    "  Good  folks,"  cried  he, 
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**  These  thorns  of  mine  are  more  sharp  than  those 
That  roughen  the  rosebush.    Turn,  and  see !  " 
But  nobody  heard  what  the  Bramble  cried, 
Or  a  passing  glance  of  approval  cast  him. 
Then,  to  catch  the  notice  the  Bramble  tried, 
By  catching  the  skirts,  of  all  who  passed  him. 

Which  attempt  succeeded  too  well,  indeed. 

For  the  folk  then  noticed  the  Bramble,  crying 

''  Gbrdener,  away  with  this  troublesome  weed. 

Which  tears  our  clothes  I  "    And  the  gardener,  spying 

The  cause  of  complaint,  "  Not  in  all  my  life 

Was  I  ever  disgraced  before,*^  he  said, 

"  By  such  a  sad  eyesore !  ^'  whipping  his  knife 

Out  of  his  pocket ;  and  soon,  half  dead. 

With  his  feelers  all  by  the  roots  uptom. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  garden  wall 

Was  the  luckless  Bramble  flung  forlorn. 

To  &re  as  he  might  there,  thorns  and  all. 

13ie,  Bramble  ruefully  shook  his  head. 

And  "  What  in  the  world  does  it  mean  P  "  he  said. 

^*  May  I  be  blighted  if  I  can  see 

What  the  difference  is  'twixt  the  Hose  and  me  ! 

One  thing  alone  have  I  understood  : 

That  what  in  a  bramble  is  taken  iU 

In  a  rose  is  reckoned  all  fair  and  good. 

But  the  reason  why  is  a  mystery. 

And  of  vying  with  roses  I  have  had  my  fill." 

Then  the  Bramble  crawl'd  away  to  the  wood : 
And  there  in  the  wood  you  may  find  him  still. 


VIII. 

KNOWLEDGE  AND  FOWEE. 


What  is  the  Unknown  P     Desire's  sole  resting-place. 

A  certain  restless  runner  in  life's  race 
Having  overrun  the  world  by  many  ways. 
And  seen  in  many  lands  what  men  most  praise. 
And  most,  where'er  such  things  are  wanting,  miss ; 
Wall'd  mole,  wide  bridge,  and  tower'd  acropolis, 
voi^.  X.  N.S.  Q 
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Palm-groyesy  and  pyramids,  and  parks,  and  streets. 

Tombs,  temples,  altars,  idols,  judgment- seaits. 

Forts,  harbours,  bighwajs,  prisons,  palaces, 

Seraglios,  councils,  schools,  academies, 

Stews,  lazarets,  theatres,  camps,  senate6>  marts; 

Yet  scorning  all  these  in  his  heart  of  hearts. 

Set  out  with  an  unsatiated  soul 

To  seek,  thro'  lands  unknown,  the  northeni  pole. 

But  though,  in  truth,  well  knowing  what  he  would, 
BcKsause  he,  naddess,  knew  not  how  he  should, 
(Whose  instinct,  tho'  it  urged,  yet  guided  not. 
His  wishful  wanderings  to  the  wisht-for  spot,) 
He  lost,  at  last,  his  bearings  in  the  snow. 

Nought  save  the  pilot  stars,  that  only  show 
Their  lamps  when  cloudless  is  the  midnight  s^, 
.  Had  he  to  lead  him.     Tho'  his  heart  was  high. 
His  lore  was  little.     Trackless  stretched  the  way 
Without  a  landmark.     More  and  niore  astray 
As  he  strode  onward  thro'  the  drift  and  sleet, 
Discouragement  came  on  him.     Lack  of  heat 
Benumb'd  his  limbs :  and,  hoping  heat  to  find 
There  where  it  seems  forbidden,  in  the  blind 
Bald  snow  he  hollow'd  out  a  houseless  lair. 

But  'neath  that  hueless  dust  of  the  dark  air 
He  found,  as  he  uptum'd  it  to  cre^  under, 
A  little  casket.    With  unhopeful  wonder 
The  lid  he  languidly  uplifts ;  and  lo  ! 
Within  the  casket  which,  with  effort  slow. 
His  shivering  fingers  insecurely  seize, 
Poised  on  a  pivot,  and  but  ill  at  ease, 
A  needle  that  doth  desperately  swing 
This  way  and  that  way,  like  a  living  thing 
Tether'd  and  struggling  to  escape  pursuit. 

The  man,  with  puzzled  scrutiny  minyte. 
Perused,  and  tried,  but  fail'd,  to  understand 
This  tiny  trembler,  fluttering, in  his  hand. 

Whence  by  degrees  he  heard,  or  seem'd  to  hear, 
A  peevish,  fretful  voice,  that  in  his  ear 
Wail'd  with  a  sharp  and  petulant  despair, 
"  For  the  Almighty  Magnate's  sake  forbear 
To  turn  me  from  my  course  !  " 
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**Thy  course  P  '^  he  cried, 
^'  What  is  thy  course  ?  " 

The  quivering  steel  replied 
(Striving  its  agitation  to  control), 
'"  Seest  thou  not  I  seek  the  northern  pole  P  '* 

^'  What ! "  mook'd  the  man,  amazed  at  this  strange  talk ! 

*'  Thou  seek'st  the  northern  pole  P  who  canst  not  walk! 

Thither  I,  too,  would  go — ^if  I  knew  how! 

Strong  are  my  legs,  and  stout  my  heart  I  trow ; 

And  ever  to  tiie  goal  I  would  attain 

Do  I  strive  onward.    Yet  the  strife  seems  vain !  *' 

•*'  Ay  so !  '*  the  needle  answer'd,  "  vain  for  thee ! 

Lost  in  the  waste  thy  wandering  steps  must  be, 

Nor  ever  wilt  thou  reach  that  wondrous  spot 

Whither  thou  joumeyest.     For  thou  knowest  not. 

I  KNOW,  but  CANNOT.    Placc  me  on  thy  palm. 

So  .  .  .  but  disturb  me  not  .  .  .  thou  movest  ...  be  calm! 

Where  am  I P  ...  ah,  thou  hast  confused  me !  •  •  •  stay, 

I  have  it !  .  .  .  lost  again !  .  .  .  steady,  I  say. 

Steady !  .  .  .  Bight  now !  I  was  too  much  to  the  east, 

Am  now  a  hair's  breadth  too  much  west.     The  lesist 

Disturbance  so  unsettles  my  vext  soul. 

See,  now !  . .  .  I  point .  . .  true  ...  to  the  northern  pole  I  '* . 

Then,  in  what  seem'd  an  ecstasy  of  pride 
(Eescued  from  trouble  upon  either  side). 
The  needle  rested,  finely  vibrating. 
And,  if  it  were  an  inorganic  thing, 
'Twas  surely  animated  by  some  spell. 
Spirit,  or  goblin,  potent  to  compel 
Mere  metal,  with  no  mere  mechanic  thrill. 
To  mimic  the  intelligence  and  will 
Which  life  displays. 

The  unhoped-for  revelation 
Wrought  in  the  man's  soul,  too,  fresh  animation. 
**  Behold !  '*  he  cried  triumphantly,  "  at  last 
All  that  I  wanted !  "  and  his  heart  beat  fast. 
^^  I  had  the  will.     I  deem'd  I  had  the  power. 
The  knowledge  fail'd  me,  till  this  fortunate  hour 
Which  brings  all  three  together.     Needle,  hail ! 
The  goal  is  ours  !     For  how  should  these  three  fail. 
Will,  Knowledge,  Power  P  " 

q2 
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And  ''  Ob/'  tlie  needle  cried^ 
"  So  be  it  I    Forwards !     Quick  I    Tbe  world  is  wide : 
Tby  time  is  sbort :  and  we  bave  far  to  go. 
To  tbe  nortb !  to  tbe  nortb ! " 

Over  tbe  vague  vast  snow 
Tbe  man  resumed  bis  marcb.    Huge  bergs  of  ice 
He  dimVdy  and  many  a  monstrous  precipice. 
And,  ever,  wben  tbe  black  unfrozen  sea 
Put  out  an  arm  to  stop  bim,  round  went  be 
For  leagues  and  leagues  along  tbe  frozen  coast. 
Tbe  needle,  conscious  of  tbe  true  course  lost. 
Or  left,  tben  cried,  "  No !  no  I  not  tbere  I  not  tbere ! 
Follow  me  straigbt,  and  trust  me  everywbere. 
I  never  err." 

**  I  know  it,"  tbe  man  replied, 
[  **  And  know  too  well,  inexorable  guide, 

Wbat  tby  trutb  costs  me  !    For  all  lower  lives 
To  lesser  goals  creation's  care  contrives 
Simple  and  instantaneous  aids :  but  man, 
Tbat  lacks  all  tbese,  must  fasbion  as  be  can 
By  force  of  will  inferior  means,  tbat  try 
His  utmost  faculties.    A  man  am  I, 
And  not  a  fisb.    I  cannot  swim  tbe  ocean. 
Have  patience ! " 

Witb  abrupt  reproacbfrd  motion 
Tbe  needle,  turning  from  bim,  answered  cold, 
"  Wby  didst  tbou  undertake,  tben,  overbold, 
A  task  beyond  tby  powers  P    Tbe  clumsy  wbale, 
Tbe  stupid  sturgeon,  even  tbe  mollusc  frail, 
Know  bow  to  swim ;  and  tbou,  a  man,  dost  sigb 
a  cannot!'" 

He  made  answer  bitterly, 
**  Ungratefal !  and  my  inV/,  tben  P  is  tbat  nougbt  ?  " 
As  be  sped  onwards ;  goaded  by  tbe  tbougbt 
Of  tbat  fine  fretful  tyranny,  wbicb  went 
From  icebound  continent  to  continent 
Still  witb  bim  ever,  and  still  ever  crying, 
"  Marcb !  "     Did  be  linger  by  tbe  wayside,  trying 
To  filcb  a  moment's  respite  from  fierce  toil, 
Tbe  voice  cried,  "  Marcb  ! "    Or,  'neatb  tbe  frozen  soil, 
Sougbt  be  a  moutbful  of  scant  nurture,  found 
In  juicy  roots  safe-bidden  imderground 
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From  the  omnivorous  winter,  like  a  bone 

That's  baried  by  a  dog  ?  with  chiding  tone 

"**  March !  march  ! "  the  voice  cried  ever.     "  March  !  the  way 

Is  long.'* 

Too  long  for  life  it  proved. 

One  day, 
At  nightfall,  in  the  winding  death-shroud  wide 
Of  the  wan  snow  he  sunk ;  and,  sinking,  sigh'd 
Hope's  last  surrender  of  life's  citadel, 
*'  I  can  no  more !  " 

"  Thou  canst  no  more  P     Farewell, 
Presumptuous  impostor  !  "  pitiless 
The  importunate  voice  cried ;  poisoning  with  this 
Supreme  reproach  its  victim's  dying  hour. 
**  Weak  traitor,  self-betray'd !  where  is  thy  power  ? 
Where  is  thy  will  P    Why  didst  thou  lure  me,  why, 
With  false  hope  troubling  the  tranquillity 
Of  my  long  resignation  P     O  despair. 
The  goal  so  nearly  won,  and  thou  liest  there. 
And  more  than  ever  is  it  lost  to  me ! 
For  who,  where  thou  hast  fail'd,  will,  after  thee. 
Be  mad  enough  from  this  abandon'd  plain 
To  pick  me  up,  and  bear  me  on  again  P  " 


IX. 

Nox  cuiris. 

In  the  lone  bosom  of  a  mountain  land, 
Which  nature's  bounty  had  with  liberal  hand 
Deck'd  in  all  lovelinesses,  more  than  all 
Her  other  gifts  an  Alpine  waterfall 
Lured  to  that  famous  landscape  from  afar 
Many  a  much-admiring  traveller. 

The  spot  was  wild.     Along  the  mountain  side 
Mere  shepherd  huts  the  traveller's  want  supplied ; 
Till  some  one,  seeing  in  the  wants  of  all 
His  special  gain,  beside  the  waterfall 
A  hostel  builded.     Fast  the  hostel  thrived  ; 
And,  for  their  use  who  daily  there  arrived 
And  rested,  daily  to  the  famous  spring 
A  servant-boy  was  sent  to  fetch  and  bring 
Fresh  water  in  an  earthen  pitcher  large. 
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A  common  servant's  customary  charge. 
And  made  of  common  clay,  this  pitcher  was : 
But,  whether  all  man's  work  within  it  has 
Some  touch  of  man's  own  spirit,  or  that  the  sight 
Of  nature's  solemn  grandeur  doth  excite 
A  lofty  trouble  in  the  lowliest  mind. 
Ambition  plagued  the  pitcher ;  and  it  pined 
Much  discontented  with  its  abject  lot. 


**  Ton  silly  heaps  of  stupid  stones,  with  what,"^ 

Unto  itself  it  mutter'd,  "  have  they  won 

The  grace  by  their  ungainly  shapes  put  on. 

Who  serve  as  chalice  t©  that  glorious  tide 

Of  torrent  splendour,  sought  from  far  and  wide 

By  pilgrim-praisers  ? — ^poets  with  bright  eyes. 

Deft-handed  artists,  broad-brow'd  sages  wise. 

And  women,  ah,  how  exquisitely  made ! 

Who  flit  i'  the  faery  mist,  nor  seem  afraid 

To  dip,  adventurous,  in  its  sportive  foam 

The  sweetness  of  their  dainty  feet,  that  roam 

Those  savage  rocks  in  search  of  starry  flowers 

Eor  fond  remembrances  of  happy  hourjs. 

Am  I  not  worthier  of  such  fortune  fair  P 

I,  who  was  fashion'd  by  an  artist's  care 

To  gracefal  curves,  and  clad  in  burnish  brave  t 

I,  whose  fine  ear  is  Grecian !     I,  who  have 

A  hidden  depth  within  me — yet  endure 

A  drudge's  lot !     This  element,  so  pure. 

So  fresh,  so  clear,  that  in  my  full  heart  sleeps. 

Oh,  is  it  not  the  same  as  that  which  leaps 

And  laughs  in  yonder  torrent,  like  the  mirth 

Of  a  young  god  P  the  same,  as  breathes  to  birth 

Melodious  sound  and  mystic  radiance  rare 

That  float  and  fade  upon  the  dreamy  air  ? 

The  same,  as  hangs  in  every  humid  flower 

A  pearl  down-slided  from  the  gemmy  shower 

That,  where  the  reeling  cataract  beats  and  clangs. 

The  rainbow-phantom  of  its  rapture  hangs, 

A  heaving  arch  divine  P    Alas,  in  me. 

The  self-same  element,  tho'  pure  it  be. 

From  greasy  dishes  only  licks  the  vile 

Remains  of  rancid  dinners ;  or  ^oth  boil 

Hissing,  in  smoky  pots,  with  baffled  rage, 

Stew'd  to  a  steam  !  or  serves  to  disengage 
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The  day's  dtist  from  tired  feet  to^hioh  it  clings  ; 
Or  doth  worse  service^  washing  Tiler  things  ! 
Oh,  when  will  strike  mine  hour  P    Oh,  when  shall  I 
Be  able  to  reveal,  exultingly, 
All  that  is  in  me  P '' 

Thuslhe  pitcher  mused 
Upon  a  day  when  (handy  to  be  used, 
And  full  of  water)  on  a  bench  'twas  set. 
Where  many  pass'd,  tho'  no  one  noticed  it. 
Hard  by  the  doorway,  in  the  entrance  hall 
Of  the  new  hostel  near  the  waterfall. 

Then  struck  the  wisht-for  hour,  invoked  so  long. 

That  bench,  the  pitcher  stood  on,  was  not  strong  : 

Frail  were  the  legs  of  it,  tho*  they  were  four. 

Beside  the  bench,  a  bone  lay  on  die  floor. 

A  dog,  who  spied  the  bone,  in  haste  to  get  it, 

Brush'd  by  the  bench ;  and,  as  he  passed,  upset  it. 

The  pitcher  tumbled,  as  the  bench  gave  way. 

Upon  a  heap  of  mats  that  near  it  lay, 

And,  tilting  over,  with  tumultuous  spout 

The  whole  of  what  was  in  it  spouted  out.  > 

The  rapturous  illusion,  the  brave  sport  ^ 

Of  being  a  mock  water&U,  was  short. 

And  the  poor  pitcher  was  soon  emptied  clean. 

But  that  bright  moment,  brief  tho'  it  had  been,. 

Was  long  enough  to  fill  the  empty  thing 

With  self-esteem :  and  all  the  clamouring, 

The  tumult,  the  concision,  and  what  not. 

Of  those  who  hastened  to  the  luckless  spot^ 

The  noise  of  scuffling  feet  and  yelping  curs. 

It  took  for  the  applause  of  connoisseurs. 

Alas,  poor  pitcher  I  at  the  pitch  of  pride 
Pitched  over !  shipwreckt  on  its  own  full  tide  ! 
For  the  first  sound  significantly  clear 
Whose  meaning  pierced  its  own  bewilder'd  ear, 
Was  a  smart  slap  the  landlord's  hand  bestow'd 
On  the  brat's  ear,  to  whose  neglect  it  ow'd 
This  first,  and  last,  occasion  of  display. 
Worse  disappointment,  following,  chased  away 
All  self-delusion ;  when,  with  clout  and  mop. 
The  bustling  chamber-wench  began  to  sop 
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And  sweep  from  sight  the  momentary  lake 
Its  inmost  soul  had  been  outpour'd  to  make. 

No  wonder,  when  it  saw  the  world  efface 

Its  life's  one  triumph  with  impatient  face. 

That  pitcher's  heart  was  broken  !     Then,  at  last, 

The  poor  soul's  pride  being  utterly  downcast, 

It  knew  itself  clay  shattered.     And  because 

Such  clay,  once  broken,  is  not  worth  two  straws. 

The  landlord,  seeing  it  was  crack'd  across, 

Cried  **  Pish  !  'tis  common  clay,  and  no  great  loss ! " 

Then  took  it  by  the  ear,  without  regard. 

And  flung  it  on  a  dunghill  in  the  yard. 


X. 

THE  DRAG  AND  TEE  WEEEL. 
I. 

Click  !  clack !  with  a  whoop  and  a  whack  ! 
The  way  is  white,  and  the  woods  are  black. 
Thro'  glare  and  gloom,  now  in,  now  out. 
What  are  the  dust  and  noise  about  P 
In  the  cloud  o'  the  dust,  in  the  clear  o'  the  day. 
What  is  it  comes  from  the  hills  this  way. 
Creaking,  reeking,  heavy  and  hot. 
Downward,  townward  ?    What  is  it  P     What  P 
The  road  is  steep  from  the  mountain  tops : 
Zigzag,  lower  and  lower,  it  drops, 
Slanting,  sidling,  fantastically 
Down  to  the  inn  by  the  brook  in  the  valley ; 
Whence  it  runs  straight  as  a  road  can  run. 
Half  in  the  shadow  and  half  in  the  sun. 

Bumbling,  grumbling,  lumbering  slow. 

With  a  hi-gee-up  !  and  a  hi-gee-wo ! 

In  the  white  o'  the  dust,  in  the  heat  o'  the  day, 

'Tis  a  loaded  waggon  that  comes  this  way. 

And  its  heavily-hamess'd  horses  four 

Pant  and  smoke  as  they  stop  at  the  door 

Of  the  roadside  inn,  to  rest  them  awhile ; 

For  the  team,  since  the  mom,  hath  been  many  a  mile. 

II. 

While  the  grooms  were  giving  the  horses  drink, 
The  waggoner  loosen'd  the  ponderous  link, 
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Lifted  the  glowing  drag,  and  again 

Hung  him  up  by  his  iron  chain 

Behind  the  waggon,  'twixt  wheel  and  wheel. 

That  drag  was  shodden  with  stoutest  steel ; 
But  his  rusty  shoe  was  half  worn  away 
By  the  flinty  ruts  which  had  day  by  day 
Been  rubbing  him  bare,  as,  clutching  it  still. 
He  carried  his  waggon-load  safe  down  hill. 

So  now,  as  he  swung  there  high  and  dry, 

"  Ouf !  *'  groan'd  he,  "  what  a  drudge  am  I ! 

'Tis  a  pretty  sort  of  a  life  I  lead ! 

Bearing  the  burden,  and  staying  the  speed. 

Of  a  waggon  with  ten  good  loads,  at  least. 

Of  timber  a-top !  each  stupid  beast 

Tugging  away  the  more  for  me, 

And  the  stupid  wheel,  with  its  bandy  knee 

Dug  into  my  ribs,  still  doing  its  best 

To  be  turning  round  when  it  ought  to  rest ! 

And  what  reward  haye  I  had  of  it  yet  P 

Do  good  to  others,  small  thanks  you  get ! 

For,  look  at  these  useless  wheels  here  (nay. 

Useless,  said  I P  far  worse  are  they  !), 

If  they  had  their  will  they  would  soon  upset 

Waggon,  and  timber,  and  all !     And  yet 

Tho'  the  waggon  is  saved  by  my  wise  prevention. 

It  is  only  they  that  receive  attention. 

Do  their  spokes  fall  out  P  they  are  reinstated. 

Do  their  axles  creak  P  they  are  lubricated. 

Greased,  and  eased,  and  coax'd  to  be  quiet. 

Do  their  tires  fall  off  P  they  get  new  ones  by  it, 

And  go  braced  with  a  bran-new  iron  band. 

Brave  as  (bright  arm'd  by  his  lady's  hand) 

Some  knight  sallies  forth  to  the  tournament ! 

Whiles  I,  each  bone  of  whose  back  is  bent 

In  their  service,  wearing  myself  away. 

Get  never  a  thank-you  night  or  day 

For  the  care  without  which  (woe  is  me  !) 

Soon  would  the  waggon  in  pieces  be." 

III. 

One  of  the  wheels  to  the  drag  replied : 
"  Moderate,  prithee,  thy  boastftd  pride. 
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Thou  who  dost  moderate  other  folk's  speed. 
Doing  nought  else  in  the  world,  indeed ! 
Times  (I  acknowledge  it)  now  and  then 
Happen  to  us,  as  they  happen  to  men, 
When  our  Tirtues  are,  for  a  while,  defects. 
But  His  so  with  the  world's  best  intellects ; 
And  those  times  are  rare.     I  have  heard  men  say 
There  be  water-waggons,  whose  perilous  way 
Is  oyer  the  sea.     When  it  blows  great  gales, 
Their  waggoners  then  take  in  the  sails. 
And  throw  out  the  anchor ;  putting  the  drag  on. 
And  stopping  the  wheels  of  the  water-waggon. 
But,  say,  are  the  sails  no  use  at  sea  P 
Is  the  anchor  the  sole  thing  needed  P    We 
Are  as  good  by  land  as,  by  sea,  the  sails : 
And,  as  good  as  the  anchor  is  for  the  gales, 
Is  the  drag  for  the  hillsides — going  down. 
But  the  gales  and  the  hills  are  exceptions,  own  ! 
To  each  his  merit ;  but  none  need  brag. 
More  often  the  wheel  is  of  use  than  the  drag. 
As  you'll  see  in  a  minute." 

IV. 

The  beasts  were  fed: 
The  waggoner  jump'd  on  the  waggon,  and  said, 
<<  All  right ! "  and  away  with  no  fear  of  a  fall. 
Started  the  waggon,  and  horses,  and  all. 
At  a  brisk  merry  trot  o'er  the  long  low  road 
That  wound  thro'  the  valley,  so  smooth  and  broad. 
The  dust  flew  up,  and  the  sparks  flew  out. 
The  waggoner  smack'd  his  whip  with  a  shout, 
"  Hu !  hu !  "  and  the  wheels  went  round  : 
'Twas  a  pleasure  to  see  them  get  over  the  ground. 

Their  motion,  mockingly,  made  the  drag 

Like  a  pendulum  this  way  and  that  way  wag. 

He  seem'd,  with  a  shrug  of  contempt,  to  say,  "  Prithee 

Go  along,  silly  world,  and  the  devil  go  with  thee ! 

Hustle  me !  jostle  me  !  flout  me  still ! 

My  turn  will  come — at  the  turn  of  the  hill." 

He  was  right.     His  turn  came  round  at  last : 
And  pass'd  away — when  the  hill  was  pass'd. 

Egbert  Lttton. 
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Chapteb  LV. 

I  WAS  roused  by  hearing  footsteps  coining  along  the  road  towards 
me.  For  an  instant  the  dread  came  over  me  that  it  might  be  Lacer 
returning.  I  looked  up  resolutely,  but  was  reassured  by  a  glimpse 
I  had  of  a  man's  figure  very  difierent  from  his, — much  shorter  and 
slighter, — ^walking  briskly  along.  I  rose  and  moved  confusedly  on 
in  the  direction  towards  Eorsingham,  without  again  looking  round. 

When  I  began  to  walk,  I  found  my  limbs  tremUe  under  me, 
and  my  bead  was  hot  and  aching.    But  I  went  on. 

The  approaching  person  soon  overtook  me,  and  spoke  to  me  by 
name-—''  Miss  Fumess !  Miss  Anne !  " 

It  was  Bodd.  He  looked  more  surprised  to  find  me  than  I 
thought  he  need  have  done,  seeing  that  I  was  still  so  near  to  my 
TTnde  Oudberry's  house,  and  that  I  was  accustomed  to  walk  out  in 
solitaiy  independence. 

But  his  next  words  explained  his  surprise,  and  made  me  turn  hot 
sndthen  cold. 

"Why,  it  is  you.  Miss  Anne !  I  wasnH  sure  when  I  first  saw 
you  talking  to  that  Mr.  Smith.'' 

"  I  was  coming  from  Woolling, — ^I  have  been  at  my  xmcle's,"  I 
stammered  out,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  was  saying.  The  con- 
sciousness that  my  manner  must  appear  strange  and  confused 
increased  my  confusion  almost  to  agony,  although  I  doubtless 
appeared  more  self*possessed  than  I  was  in  reaHty. 

''  I  had  heerd  that  this  chap  went  to  see  the  doctor, — ^your  grand- 
fSather,  miss, — ^but  I  didn't  know  as  you  knew  him  too,"  pursued 
Dodd,  casting  an  inquisitive  side-glance  at  me  as  he  spoke.  I  suppose 
my  &xiQ  startled  him,  for  he  cried,  ''How  white  you  are.  Miss  Anne ! 
Ain't  you  well?" 

"  I  have  a  racking  headache,  and  feel  very  weak,"  I  answered. 

"  Lord  bless  ye,  miss,  come  along  back  wi'  me  to  the  'Royal  Oak' 
and  rest  ye,  and  let  my  missis  get  you  something.    Do,  now ! " 

"  No ; — ^no,  thank  you,  Dodd,  I  would  rather  go  home." 

"  But  you  shaU  drive  home,  miss,  when  you've  rested  a  bit.  I'm 
snre  you  ought  never  to  think  of  walking  wi'  your  head  so  bad  I " 

But  I  was  obdurate.  I  was  resolved  to  go  home  at  once ;  and 
Dodd,  finding  me  so,  ceased  to  importune  me.  He  asked  leave  to 
walk  with  me  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  lane,  as  he  was  going  in  that 
direction.  "Not  but  it's  safe  enough  hereabouts,  as  ever  I  heerd 
on,"  he  added.     "There  wouldn't  be  any  fear  of  a  lady  getting 
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annoyed,  if  she  happened  to  be  walking  by  herself.  No  tramps  nor 
ragamuffins  frequents  this  lane." 

Then  after  a  momentary  pause,  and  another  curious  glance  at  me, 
he  said,  "  Though  to  be  sure  it  isn't  always  the  raggedest  chaps  as 
are  the  biggest  rascals." 

I  made  an  effort  to  answer  unconcernedly,  "Oh,  I  never  feel 
alarmed  in  this  neighbourhood,  Dodd.  I  have  known  every  road 
and  lane  and  meadow  in  it  from  a  child ;  and  all  the  cottagers  too. 
I  am  at  home  here." 

"  Ah,  but  there's  a  good  many  more  strangers  about  than  there 
used  to  be." 

I  was  silent. 

"  There's  that  gent  you  was  talking  to,  miss ; — he^%  a  stranger," 
continued  Dodd.  He  had  approached  the  subject  circuitously,  which 
convinced  me  that  he  was  puzzled  and  vaguely  suspicious.  It  was 
not  out  of  the  range  of  a  Horsingham  imagination  that  my  grand- 
father and  I  should  have  mercenary  reasons  for  keeping  our  acquaint- 
ance with  "Mr.  Smith"  private.  And  yet  to  one  who  knew  my 
grandfather  as  well  as  Dodd  knew  him,  it  surely  must  appear  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  he  should  scheme  to  obtain  any 
peculiar  privileges  by  means  of  the  chief  personage  in  a  company  of 
speculators. 

But  whatever  it  was  that  Dodd  surmised,  I  could  ask  for  no  ex- 
planation from  him.  I  walked  on  silently,  and  suffering  in  mind  and 
body.  I  parted  from  Dodd  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  and  reached  home 
without  further  adventure. 

My  headache  furnished  a  real  and  sufficient  excuse  for  going  at 
once  to  my  own  room ;  as  also  for  my  having  returned  without  visiting 
Alice  Dodd,  as  I  had  meant  to  do. 

Donald  and  my  grandfather  had  not  come  back  from  their  country 
expedition.  They  had  gone  chiefly  to  look  at  a  horse  which  Donald 
thought  of  buying ;  "  and,"  said  my  mother,  *'  it  is  a  great  pity  you 
were  not  able  to  go  to  Alice's  house,  for  your  grandfather  said  that 
their  errand  would  take  him  and  Donald  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Diggleton's  End.     And  you  might  have  come  home  all  together." 

I  felt  very  miserable  as  I  lay  with  closed  eyes  on  my  bed,  revolving 
painfully  in  my  mind  the  unexpected  incident  of  my  meeting  with 
Lacer.  My  mother  had  left  me  to  myself,  imder  the  impression  that 
I  might  get  some  sleep.     But  sleep  was  far  from  my  aching  brain. 

"Would  Gervase  Lacer  leave  Horsingham,  as  I  had  urged  him  to 
doP  Was  I  not  bound  by  my  promise  "not  to  betray  him,"  to 
keep  his  presence  here  a  secret  even  from  Donald  ?  If  Lacer  vra« 
once  away  I  could  tell  Donald  everything.  At  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  there  was  a  great  dread  of  these  two  men  being  brought  into 
contact  with  each  other. 

I  remained  in  my  room  during  the  remainder  of  that  evening.    I 
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was.  In  truth,  suffering  very  severely  from  headache.  I  heard  the 
sound  of  my  grandfather's  yoice  loud  and  hearty  when  he  returned 
about  seven  o'clock,  whilst  my  room  was  still  light,  notwithstanding 
that  mother  had  taken  the  precaution  of  drawing  the  white  curtains 
across  the  window.  Then  there  was  a  hush  in  the  house.  Donald 
and  grandfather  had  been  told  that  I  was  unwell,  and  would  not 
disturb  me.  Once  I  heard  my  grandfather's  chamber-door  open  and 
shut  softly,  and  his  footstep,  very  light  and  cautious,  on  the  stair. 
Finally,  after  it  had  long  been  as  near  dark  as  It  was  to  be  all  the 
summer  night,  I  fell  asleep  and  slept  soundly. 

"Mr.  Donald's  dear  love,  miss,  and  he  hopes  you  have  rested  well 
and  are  better." 

These  words  were  the  first  I  heard  next  morning,  and  Eliza  stood 
by  my  bedside  with  a  little  note  In  her  hand.  The  note  was  from 
Donald,  and  contained  the  following  words : — 

"Dbarest, 

"  I  am  obliged  to  go  away  early  without  waiting  to  see  you. 
A  strange  thing  has  happened,  of  which  I  must  speak  to  you  this 
afternoon  when  we  meet.  Be  well,  darling,  when  I  come  back.  I 
grieved  so  for  your  headache ! 

"  Tour  own, 

«D.  A." 

What  was  the  "  strange  thing  that  had  happened  "  I  had  no 
chance  of  learning  from  any  one  at  Mortlands  until  Donald's  return, 
for  my  grandfather  was  away  also,  whether  with  Donald  or  on  other 
business  of  his  own,  he  had  not  stated. 

I  was  tormented  all  the  morning  by  conjectures  and  apprehensions 
lest  the  "  strange  thing  "  which  Donald  had  to  tell  me  should  prove 
to  have  reference  to  Gervase  Lacer.  But  about  mid-day  a  diversion 
was  forcibly  given  to  my  thoughts  by  a  visit  from  Tilly  Cudberry. 
She  had  not  bestowed  much  notice  on  the  Inmates  of  Mortlands  since 
leaving  It  for  the  house  of  her  new  Mends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nixon. 
However,  on  this  day  she  appeared  among  us  in  quite  an  excited 
state,  and  before  uttering  any  of  the  usual  greetings  she  exclaimed, 
looking  round  upon  my  mother,  Mrs.  Abram,  and  me,  as  we  sat  in 
the  parlour :  "  The  Nixons  got  theirs  this  morning !  Have  you  had 
yours  yet?" 

Poor  Judith  edged  up  a  little  near^  to  me  and  murmured  faintly : 
"  Got  what  ?    Anne,  Is  it  anything  catching,  love  ?" 

"  *  Third  daughter  ! '  I  hope  it's  marked  enough  !  Why  publish 
that  to  the  parish  P    I  should  have  thought  '  daughter '  would  have 

been  quite  suflScient  myself.    But  third  daughter !     I  never 

knew  anything  so  marked  in  all  my  life ! " 

At  this  enigmatical  utterance  Mrs.  Abram's  bewilderment  was  so 
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complete  that  she  looked  absolutely  scared.   I  hastened  to  rdieve  bar 
mind  by  saying : 

"You  are  speaking  of  the  cards  of  invitation  to  Clementina's 
wedding,  are  you  not,  Tilly  P    Yes ;  ours  came  this  morning/* 

"This  day  fortnight.  Ha!  Very  well!  F^rywell!"  (This  wifli 
a  nod  of  the  head  ftdl  of  mysterious  meaning.)  "  Mrs.  Nixon  nxeaas 
to  wear  a  sky-blue  moir^ ;  and  if  silk  velyet  was  suitable  to  the  time 
of  year,  there's  no  reason  on  earth  why  she  shouldn't  have  thai. 
Money  is  no  object.  I  haye  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Eodgetdnson  will 
bedizen  herself  at  a  fine  rate  on  the  occasion,  but  Mrs.  !Nixon  can  cut 
out  Mrs.  Eodgekinson,  I  should  hope !  A  sky-blue  moir^  and  corn- 
flowers in  her  bonnet.  Such  is  her  present  intention.  But  I  beg  you 
not  to  mention  it  to  any  of  the  Woolling  people,  for  they  would  be 
quite  capable  of  taking  a  mean  advantage,  and  telling  Mrs.  Hodge- 
kinson.  And  then  nothing  would  prevent  that  woman  from  wearing 
sky-blue  and  corn-flowers  herself ! " 

"And  you,  Tilly,"  said  my  mother,  willing  to  divert  the  wrath 
which  the  mention  of  Mrs.  Hodgekinson  always  excited  in  our  fair 
cousin's  breast,  "  what  do  you  mean  to  wear  on  the  great  occasion  P 
You  and  Henrietta  are  to  be  bridesmaids,  of  course." 

Tilly's  face  was  a  study,  and,  I  confess,  an  utterly  inscrutable  one 
to  me,  as,  drawing  herself  up  with  a  jerk,  she  made  answer : 

"  Bridesmaids  P  Of  course.  Oh,  of  course  !  At  the  wedding  of 
pa's  third  daughter !  No  doubt.  And  as  to  wearing, — what  does  it 
matter  what  I  wear  P  Miss  Cudberry  of  "Woolling  used  to  be  con- 
sidered rather  a  feature  in  her  own  house,  Mrs.  George,  so  I  don't 
wonder  at  your  thinking  she  would  be  so  still ;  but  you're  sadly 
behind  the  times,  I  can  assure  you !  We  have  altered  all  that.  The 
feature  at  Woolling  is  pa's  third  daughter,  not  Miss  Cudberry.  Oh 
dear,  no ! " 

To  this  speech  there  was  no  reply  to  be  made ; — at  least,  none  of  a 
peaceable  and  con!ciliatory  nature.  But  fortunately  our  silence  had 
no  d^ressing  effect  on  Tilly.  She  was  in  a  state  of  surprising  high 
spirits.  I  say  surprising,  because  it  was  but  a  short  time  ago  that 
any  reference  to  h^  sister's  approaching  marriage,  and  to  what  she 
was  pleased  to  term  "Mrs.  Hodgekinson's  son's  disgraceful  treachery  " 
to  herself,  would  have  sufficed  to  make  her  assume  an  air  of  gloomy 
grandeur,  as  of  one  injured  past  redress.  But  now,  although  bitter 
and  scornful,  she  was  certainly  not  gloomy.  Indeed,  she  chattered 
on  at  so  immerciftd  a  rate,  was  so  vivacious  and  discursive,  treated 
us  to  so  many  anecdotes  of  her  Mends  the  l^ixons  (not  entirely 
exempting  them,  however,  from  ridicule  and  censure  ;  she  was  too 
true  a  Cudberry  at  heart  to  spare  any  one  altogether),  that  Judith 
fairly  closed  her  eyes  and  gave  a  little  groan,  under  the  painful  eflfort 
of  trying  to  follow  the  vagaries  of  Tilly's  erratic  discourse.  Mother 
and  I  listened  quietly,  occasionally  exchanging  a  glance  of  amaze- 
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menty  and  once  or  twioe  a  faint  smile  flitted  across,  motiher's  face. 
Smiles  were  so  rare  there  now,  that  I  felt  almost  grateful  to  Tilly  for 
haying  called  them  up. 

At  length  Tilly  rose  to  go  away.  And  having  said  "  good-bye  '* 
graciously  to  me,  and  with  pitying  patronage  to  Mrs.  Abram,  she 
approached  my  mother's  sofa,  and^  after  an  instant's  hesxtatra^  b^it 
down  and  kissed  her. 

'^  GoodAyje,  Mrs.  George,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  that  was  almost  soflr 
for  her.  Then  she  add^  rather  more  debonairly,  ^^  I  dare  say  it 
may  be  some  time  before  I  see  you  again." 

"  Why  so,  Tilly  P  Are  you  going  to  cut  us  altogethax  P^'  I  askiri 
laughingly. 

Tilly  answered  as  though  my  mother  had  spolcen.    ^^"No,  Mis. 
GFeorge ;  /  ain't  going  to  cut  you.     If  there  is  to  be  any  cutting,  it 
won't  come  from  me ; — at  least,  as  far  as  the  Mortlands  pecqile  are 
concerned.    As  to  the  WooUing  people, — circumstances  must  wholly 
determine.    The  Woolling  people  must  take  their  chance.    I  have 
sacrificed  myself  quite  enough  already  for  the  WooUing  people." 
And,  with  this  mysterious  speech,  she  took  her  departure. 
"  I  donf  t  tmderstand  Tilly  to-day  at  all,"  said  my  mother. 
**  Oh,  don't  you  P"  cried  Mrs.  Abram  huskily,  and  clasping  her. 
hands  with  fervour ;  "  I  am  so  glad !  " 

**  For  goodness'  sake,  why  should  you  be  glad  of  that,  my  deac^ 
Judith  P  "  asked  my  mother. 

'^  Oh,  because — ^because  I  began  to  be  afraid,  dear,  that,  not  under- 
standing her,  was  all  the  fault  of  my  poor  brain.  It  is  not  so  clear, 
at  times,  as  it  should  be,  I  am  aware.  And  do  you  know,  Lucy, — ^I 
dcm't  know  whether  it  has  ever  happened  to  you,  or  to  Anne, — ^but 
really  and  truly  when  Miss  Cudberry  is  talking,  I  very  often  don't 
know  whediOT  it's  inside  my  own  head,  or  outside !  It's  a  very 
curious  sensation,  and  I  dare  say  cleverer  persons  than  I  am  may 
not  feel  it ;  but  with  me,  I  assure  you  that  when  I  have  been  listening 
to  Miss  Cudberry  for  a  little  while,  there  comes  a  great  buzzing  in 
my  ears,  and  my  head  swims,  and  I  don't  imderstand  one  syllable 
she  is  saying.  I  suppose,"  added  poor  Judith  with  a  plaintive  sigh, 
"it's  Am  doing." 

It  was  close  upon  our  dinner-hour,  and  we  were  still  discussing 
Tilly's  newly-developed  emancipation  from  the  family  traditions, 
when  grandfather  came  home  alone.  Donald,  he  said,  had  sent  word 
that  he  should  be  detained  in  the  country,  and  might  not  be  home 
until  quite  evening.  Already,  for  a  long  time,  Donald  had  taken  on 
himself  the  more  laborioils  part  of  grandfather's  practice — ^nearly  all 
that  lay  amongst  the  very  poor  patients,  for  example,  whom  he 
gratuitously  attended.  It  was,  therefore,  a  not  infrequent  occurrence 
for  Donald  to  be  absent  during  a  great  part  of  the  day,  and  my 
motlier  and  Mrs.  Abram  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course.     For  my  own 
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part,  I  could  not  help  wondering  whether  Donald's  prolonged  absence 
might  not  be  connected  with  the  happening  of  the  *'  strange  ihin^  " 
to  which  he  had  alluded  in  his  note,  and  whether  grandfather  knew 
it,  and  what  it  was.  I  could  not  help,  moreover,  watching  grand* 
father's  countenance,  and  I  thought  I  detected  on  it  a  certain  amount 
of  preoccupation. 

However,  my  own  was,  in  truth,  the  only  anxious  iace  at  table. 
Mother  was  cheerful  in  her  quiet  way,  and  made  me  repeat  all  Tilly 
Gudberry's  odd  sayings  and  doings  for  grandfather's  amusement.  He 
listened  and  laughed,  and -exclaimed  at  intervals,  '^  What  an  incredible 
woman !  What  a  stupendous  woman ! "  And  when  poor  Mrs.  Abram 
— ^with  a  lugubrious  reference  to  "  his  "  adverse  influence— dolefully 
related  the  mysterious  experience  she  underwent  during  a  long  spell 
of  Miss  Gudberry's  eloquence,  and  especially  dwelt  on  her  painful 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  talking  were  outside  or  inside  her  own 
head,  grandfather  immensely  gratified  and  relieved  her  by  saying, 
''My  dear  Judith,  you  are  quite  right.  You  have  aptly  described  a 
sensation  which  Miss  Gudberry's  conversation  has  frequently  produced 
in  myself —only  I  have  never  been  able  to  express  it." 

After  dinner,  Mrs.  Abram  retired  to  her  room ;  mother  had  some 
shawls  and  cushions  carried  into  the  garden,  and  composed  herself  on 
a  rustic  bench  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  an<7  grandfather  sat  in  his 
great  chair,  and  closed  his  eyes  for  his  customary  after-dinner  sleep. 
Grandfather  was  very  old  now,  and  needed  rest.  I  was  painfully 
restless,  and  iU  at  ease.  I  wandered  about  the  shrubbery,  or  seated 
myself  in  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  only  to  rise  and  walk  about  again 
after  a  minute  or  two.  At  length,  in  my  restless  pacings  to  and  fro, 
I  came  to  the  glass-door  of  the  dining-room,  which  stood  open  to 
admit  the  sweet  summer  air,  and  as  I  paused,  looking  in,  grand- 
father's eyes  xmdosed  and  met  mine,  and  he  beckoned  me  with  his 
hand. 

"  Orandfather,"  said  I,  advancing  to  him,  '*  do  you  know  what  the 
strange  thing  is  which  Donald  tells  me  has  happened  P" 

"  Why,"  he  answered  with  a  faint  smile  that  just  flitted  across  his 
face  and  was  gone,  ''  I  think  I  do  know.     But  it's  a  secret ! " 

"  It  is  nothing  painful — nothing  that  grieves  you  or  Donald,  is 
it  P"  I  asked,  a  good  deal  relieved  by  his  manner. 

"  Not  at  all !  not  at  all !  I  never  knew  you  curious  before,  little 
Nancy ! "  He  looked  at  me  more  searchingly  than  he  had  hitherto 
done,  and  then  added  in  a  graver  tone,  '^  It  is  a  queer  business,  and 
may  turn  out  to  be  all  a  fond  imagination  on  the  part  of  Dodd ;  but 
in  any  case  it  is  best  not  to  speak  of  it  incautiously.  I  had  special 
reasons  for  saying  no  word  on  the  subject  before  your  dear  mother, 
for  it  would  have  touched  upon  the  time  of  her  great  sorrow,  and  we 
cannot  be  too  careful  not  to  set  that  chord  quivering." 

It  was,  indeed,  no  overstrained  precaution  on  our  part  to  avoid  the 
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least  allusion — or,  at  all  events,  the  least  sudden  allusion — ^to  that 
dreadful  period  in  mother's  presence.  A  careless  word  might  at  any 
time  have  brought  back  the  hysterical  convulsions  which  had  so 
prostrated  her  strength. 

"  Then,'*  said  I,  "  this  '  strange  thing '  has  reference  in  some  way 

to " 

"  To  that  time — ^to  that  time,  little  Nancy.  Don't  look  so  dis- 
tressed, my  child.  It  is  nothing  with  which  our  feelings  are  much 
concerned  after  alL" 

He  bent  down  to  caress  the  dog  that  lay  at  his  feet,  and  said,  as  he 
played  with  the  animal  and  stroked  it,  "Now  you  know,  little  Nancy, 
how  certain  people  scolded  me,  and  lectured  me,  and  strove  to  show 
me  the  error  of  my  ways,  when  I  professed  to  have  my  suspicions  of 
the  precious  '  company '  and  the  precious  *  city  gentleman '  at  the 
head  of  it!  Well,  wait  awhile!  wait  a  while!  Suppose  it  should  turn 
out  that  this  Mr.  Smith My  child,  what  is  the  matter?" 

He  had  been  talking  on  cheerfully,  and  in  a  half  bantering  tone, 
still  stroking  the  dog ;  but  on  lifting  his  eyes  to  my  face  his  tone 
changed,  and  as  he  took  my  hand  his  own  hand  trembled. 

"  Will  they  meet  P"  I  cried.  "Will  Donald  come  in  contact  with 
this  manP"  Then  in  a  moment  I  was  breathlessly  pouring  out  the 
story  of  my  interview  with  Gervase  Lacer.  I  told  him  everything ; 
— Lacer's  profession  of  repentance,  and  his  promises  of  amendment ; 
then  his  jealousy  and  anger  against  Donald ;  and,  finally,  my  promise 
not  to  betray  him,  if  he  would  leave  our  neighbourhood  and  seek  to 
molest  me  no  more.  It  had  seemed  so  unlikely  that  Donald  should 
cross  his  path  in  any  way,  that  I  had  hoped  Lacer  might  depart 
without  seeing  him.  But  now  an  unforeseen  circumstance  appeared 
to  threaten  the  evil  I  so  dreaded.  Grandfather  turned  on  me  a  face 
of  wonder,  but  he  did  not  interrupt  me  by  a  single  word.  When  I 
had  finished  he  said,  smoothing  my  hand  reassuringly — 

"  No,  no ;  no,  no,  my  child ;  don't  fear  for  Donald.  The  scoundrel's 
threats  make  no  impression  on  me.  Such  rascals  don't  talk  of  it 
beforehand  when  they  mean  mischief.  It  was  all  said  to  frighten 
you.  What  a  despicable  villain  it  is ! "  He  uttered  the  last  excla- 
mation with  sudden  heat  and  violence.  He  had  been  speaking  before 
in  a  pondering  tone,  with  his  head  bent  down. 

But  I  was  fur  from  feeling  reassured. 

"  Oh,"  I  cried,  "  I  would  give  the  world  that  Gervase  Lacer  were 
feirly  away  from  this  place !  I  cannot  breathe  freely  whilst  he  is 
lingering  here.     And  for  mother's  sake,  too " 

Grandfather  suddenly  rose  up  from  his  chair  with  more  vigour  of 
movement  than  I  had  seen  in  him  for  many  a  day,  and  rang  so 
peremptory  a  peal  at  the  bell,  as  brought  Eliza  to  the  dining-room 
door  much  quicker  than  was  her  wont.  He  then  ordered  that  the 
pony  should  be  harnessed,  and  the  groom  told  to  make  ready  to 
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accompany  his  master  at  once.  Hk  orders  were  habitually  ob^ed  with 
promptitude,  but  on  this  occasion  an  unusual  degree  of  speed  was 
infused  into  the  groom's  movements. 

"  What  will  you  say  to  me  if  I  can  get  rid  of  this  fellow  at  once  ? 
Qet  rid  of  him  so  that  he  shall  never  more  trouble  Horsingham  ?  I 
believe  there  is  a  wdy  !  "  said  my  grandfather.  And  then,  withoat 
waiting  for  a  reply,  he  hurried  into  the  hall,  where  he  stood,  im- 
patiently pulling  on  his  driving  gloves. 

The  chaise  was  brought  round  so  quickly  that  I  had  scarcely  had 
time  to  ask  any  questions  before  grandfather  stepped  into  the  little 
vehicle.  In  reply  to  my  hurried  word  or  two  of  inquiry,  he  merely 
said — 

"  I  believe  there  is  a  way,  little  Nancy.  Tell  your  mother  I  am 
gone  on  business.  When  Donald  comes  back — ^if  he  returns  before 
I  do— say  the  same  to  him,  and  ask  him  to  await  my  return  for  an 
explanation.  Let  no  one  be  uneasy  if  I  am  late.  God  bless  thee, 
child;  good-bye!" 

I  heard  him  say  to  the  groom,  "  Take  the  nearest  way  to  Market 
Diggleton/'  and  then  the  chaise  rolled  away. 


Chapter  LVI. 

It  grew  overcast,  and  began  to  rain.  I  could  not  go  into  the  garden. 
I  was  so  nervous  and  miserable  as  I  sat  with  my  mother  and  Mrs. 
Abram  in  the  long  dining-room — mother  always  preferred  that  room 
in  summer,  because  it  opened  on  to  the  garden — that  I  feared  thqr 
would  observe  it.     As  it  grew  later,  mother  said  once  or  twice — 

"  I  wonder  what  can  keep  your  grandfather  so  long  !  I  hope  he 
is  not  over- tiring  himself." 

I  told  her  that  he  had  warned  us  not  to  be  uneasy  if  he  were  late. 

"  Perhaps  he  has  gone  over  to  WooUiijg,"  she  said.  "  Eliza  tella 
me  that  he  ordered  the  man  to  drive  to  Market  Diggleton.  That  is 
not  so  very  far  from  your  XJncle  Cudberry's  house.  I  should  not 
wonder  at  all  if  he  were  there.  I'm  sorry  it  has  turned  out  such  a 
bad  night.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Cudberry  may  send  him  home  in  their 
covered  vehicle.     He  would  get  wet  through  in  the  chaise." 

She  had  no  apprehension  that  there  was  anything  amiss. 

Nine  o'clock  came ;  half-past  nine ;  ten,  and  yet  neither  Donald 
nor  my  grandfather  appeared.  Judith  set  herself  to  conjure  up  a 
variety  of  evils  which  might  have  overtaken  them.  Perhaps  the 
chaise  had  been  upset.  Perhaps  the  pony  had  broken  his  leg. 
Perhaps  grandfather  had  been  taken  ill.  Perhaps  Mr.  Cudberry's 
house  was  being  burnt  down,  and  Donald  and  the  Doctor  were 
remaining  to  assist  in  putting  out  the  conflagration ! 
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*'  There  will  be  no  lack  of  water,  at  all  events,  Judith/'  said  my 
mother.  ''  Hark  how  the  rain  is  beating  on  the  windows  !  But 
pray  don't  exercise  your  imagination  any  more.  You  make  one 
nervous.  If  anything  were  ^rong,  we  should  soon  know  it.  HI  news 
travels  apace."  * 

There  came  a  loud  ring  at  the  hall  door^  which  startled  us  all. 
It  proved  to  be  the  groom,  who  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room,  tlripping  wet,  with  a  note  in  his  hand.  It  contained  a  few 
lines  in  pencil  addressed  by  my  grandfather  to  me,  to  the  effect 
that  Donald  and  grandfather  were  together,  and  quite  safe  and  well ; 
but  that  there  had  been  an  accident,  and  their  medical  assistance  was 
needed.  They  might  not  return  all  night.  Donald  added  a  word 
or  two: — "Pray  go  to  rest,  darling,  and  make  your  mother  and 
Mrs.  Abram  do  the  same." 

I  went  into  the  kitchen  to  cross-question  the  groom.  He  had 
been  particularly  cautioned,  he  said,  not  to  frighten  Mrs.  Fumess. 
But  he  was  to  tell  me  that  a  gentleman  had  been  found  in  Diggleton 
Wood,  robbed,  and  badly  hurt,  and  been  carried  into  the  Royal  Oak 
Lm,  which  was  the  nearest  house,  and  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Ayrlie 
were  attending  him.  It  was  one  of  them  London  gentlemen  who 
had  been  staying  at  Market  Diggleton.  He  was  an  awfully  rich 
gentleman,  they  did  say,  and  all  sorts  of  tales  were  going  about 
as  to  how  much  money  he  had  been  robbed  of.  The  thief  hadn't 
been  caught  yet ;  but  the  police  were  after  him.  The  groom  was 
greatly  excited,  and  would  have  held  forth  all  night  if  I  would  have 
remained  to  listen  to  him.  But  I  left  him  to  regale  the  ears  of 
the  other  servants  with  the  unwonted  feast  of  news  he  had  brought 
home  with  him,  and  returned  to  urge  my  mother  to  go  to  bed. 

"I  knew  it!"  exclaimed  Judith  solemnly.  "Didn't  I  say  there 
had  been  some  accident  P  I've  been  feeling  it  in  my  bones  all  the 
evening!" 

I  told  mother  the  groom's  story  with  as  much  steadiness  and 
composure  as  I  could  muster,  and  begged  her  to  go  quietly  to  bed. 

It  was  more  difficult  to  persuade  Judith  to  do  so ;  but  at  length 
she  consented.  The  man  was  to  sit  up  for  his  master.  All  the 
household  was  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement ;  but  fortunately  I 
could  depend  on  Eliza  to  be  steady  and  quiet  with  my  mother,  and 
not  to  weary  her  with  wordy  conjectures,  and  the  repetition  of  all 
the  rumours  which  seemed  to  be  springing  up  magically  in  the  very 
midst  of  our  quiet  household.  For,  by  dint  of  talking  the  matter 
over  amongst  themselves,  the  servants  had  arrived  at  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  circumstantiality  in  the  narrative  before  the  house 
was  hushed  for  the  night. 

By  an  early  hour  next  morning  the  news  had  spread  all  over  Hors- 
ingham.  Retired  as  were  our  house  and  our  ways  of  life,  fifty  dif- 
ferent rumours  penetrated  to  us.     It  seemed  as  if  they  were  carried 
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in  tlie  air.  I  Had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  arose  soon  after  it 
was  light,  to  watch  for  grandfather's  return.  Mother  was  still  sleep- 
ing, when  at  length  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  and  ran  out 
trembling  and  eager. 

Grandfather  was  alone.  But  a  glance  at  his  face  showed  me  that 
there  was  nothing  to  fear  for  Donald.  He  waved  his  hand  encourag- 
ingly as  soon  as  he  saw  me.  He  was  in  a  vehicle  which  I  recognised 
as  belonging  to  the  Royal  Oak,  and  was  driven  by  Dodd's  ostler. 

What  follows  was  narrated  to  me  by  my  grandfather,  and  I  give 
it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words. 

"  I  drove,"  he  said,  "  to  the  inn  at  Market  Diggleton.  It  was 
growing  dusk  when  I  reached  it,  and  was  darker  than  usual  at  that 
hour,  by  reason  of  the  sky  being  overcast  with  clouds.  On  demand- 
ing to  speak  with  *  Mr.  Smith,'  I  was  told  he  was  out.  I  was  pre- 
pared to  be  told  so,  and  said  to  the  waiter  that  I  knew  Mr.  Smith 
denied  himself  to  most  people,  but  that  my  business  was  urgent,  and 
I  positively  must  see  him.  I  would  take  no  refusal.  The  man  knew 
me,  and  assured  me  that  he  was  not  deceiving  me.  *Mr.  Smith 
went  to  W this  morning,  sir,*  he  said.  *  He  may  be  back  to- 
night, or  he  may  not.  I  can't  say.  If  you  don't  believe  me,  you 
can  go  and  look  in  his  rooms.'  He  threw  open  the  door,  first  of  a 
sitting-room,  and  then  of  a  bed-room,  and  I  saw  that  they  were 
empty.  I  asked,  if  Mr.  Smith  came  back  that  night,  at  what  hour 
he  would  do  so,  and  was  told  at  about  eight.     A  coach  that  plied 

between  W and  Horsingham  would  bring  him  to  within  a  mile 

of  Market  Diggleton,  and  he  would  then  walk  to  the  inn. 

"  I  was  now  rather  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  After  a  little  delibera- 
tion, I  resolved  to  go  to  Dodd's  house,  and  endeavour  to  speak  with 
him.  He  was  within,  and  he  and  his  good  wife  gave  me  a  hearty 
welcome.  He  had  been  expecting  to  see  Mr.  Ayrlie,  he  said.  Mr. 
Ayrlie  had  promised  to  look  in  at  the  Royal  Oak  that  afteiiioon,  as 
he  would  be  visiting  some  poor  patients,  farm  labourers,  not  far  from 
Diggleton's  End.  But  he  had  not  yet  appeared.  Dodd  was  a  good 
deal  perplexed  in  his  mind,  and  by  degrees,  during  the  frequent 
absences  of  his  wife,  who  was  busy  with  her  household  affairs,  he 
confided  to  me  the  cause  of  his  perplexity.  He  had  certain  suspi- 
cions regarding  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Ayrlie  had  laughed  at  him  at  first, 
but  it  appeared  that  the  strength  of  his  (Dodd's)  persuasion  had 
somewhat  availed  at  last.  For  Mr.  Ayrlie,  after  warning  him  over 
and  over  again  to  be  cautious,  had  at  length  consented  to  come  and 
talk  the  matter  over,  and  try  to  devise  some  means  of  getting  at  the 
truth.  *  You  see,  sir,'  said  Dodd, '  this  Mr.  Smith  fought  imcommon 
shy  of  Horsingham  folks ;  would  see  none  of  'em  if  he  could  help  it. 
That  didn't  look  like  being  on  the  square.  But  I  had  had  a  glimpse 
of  him  once  or  twice  by  chance.  And  I  had  heard  his  voice  one 
day  in  the  inn-yard  at  Market  Diggleton,  and  I'd  dodged  him  here 
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and  there,  and  watched  him,  after  I  began  to  have  my  suspicions, 
and  the  notion  I  had  in  my  head  grew  stronger  and  stronger.'  But 
it  presently  appeared  that  Dodd's  interests  in  the  matter  conflicted 
with  his  search  for  truth,  for  he  confessed  to  me  that  he  wanted 
to  sell  his  fields  to  the  '  Company,'  and  that  Mr.  Smith's  favour  or 
opposition  would  be  all-importtant  to  him  in  that  negotiation. 
*  Sometimes  I'm  tempted  to  think  I  must  be  cracked  to  harbour  such 
a  suspicion.  But  then  at  other  times  it  takes  hold  upon  me  so  strong 
— specially  if  I'm  lying  awake  o'nights — that  I  feel  as  if  I  must 
rise  up  then  and  there  and  take  steps  in  the  matter.' " 

*'  But  to  what,"  said  I,  interrupting  my  grandfather,  "  did  Dodd's 
suspicions  point?" 

"  You  will  hear,  Anne,"  he  answered  gravely.  And  then  resumed: 
"  Greatly  to  Dodd's  surprise,  I  told  him  that  I  believed  I  held  in 
my  hands  a  clue  which  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  but 
that  success  depended  on  our  acting  with  caution;  and  that  above  all 
no  hint  of  danger  must  be  allowed  to  reach  the  ears  of  Mr.  Smith. 
I  declined  to  tell  Dodd  any  particulars  of  my  plan  for  the  present ; 
and  he  declared  he  was  willing  to  trust  to  my  wisdom  in  the  matter. 
By  this  time  it  was  past  eight  o'clock.  The  rain  had  come  on,  and 
the  night  was  very  dark.  I  had  resolved  to  return  to  the  inn  at 
Market  Diggleton  before  going  home,  being  unwilling  to  lose  the 
chance  of  seeing  the  man  I  was  in  search  of  that  night.     It  was,  of 

course,  possible,  indeed  likely,  that  he  would  remain  at  W all 

night ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  I  would  not  lose  a  chance.  Alice  tried 
to  persuade  me  to  let  their  horse  be  put  to  a  covered  cart  they  use 
for  marketing,  and  to  drive  to  Market  Diggleton  in  that,  as  she 
declared  I  should  be  wet  to  the  skin  in  my  own  little  open  chaise. 
But  I  refused,  being  unwilling  to  lose  more  time.  I  had  plenty  of 
wraps,  and  Dodd  lent  me  a  great  mackintosh  cape,  and,  after  all, 
I'm  not  reduced  to  being  afraid  of  a  shower  of  rain.  So  I  declared 
myself  ready  to  start.  But  all  the  discussion  had  taken  up  time.  It 
had  taken  some  time,  too,  although  not  a  great  deal,  to  get  the 
groom  to  move  from  the  comfortable  kitchen  of  the  Royal  Oak, 
where  he  was  being  entertained  with  imlimited  hospitality.  Alto- 
gether it  must  have  been  hard  upon  nine  o'clock  before  the  chaise 
was  ready.  My  servant  had  scarcely  gathered  the  reins  in  his  hand, 
when  a  man  came  nmning  breathless  into  the  stable-yard,  all  wet, 
and  splashed  with  the  mire  of  the  road.  Assistance  was  needed  at 
once  !  A  man  was  lying  badly  hurt  in  Diggleton  Wood.  Maybe 
he  was  murdered.  They  must  send  a  mattress  and  some  men  to  help 
carry  him.  And  some  one  with  a  lantern.  Mr.  Ayrlie,  the  doctor, 
was  there,  and  said  they'd  best  carry  him  to  the  Royal  Oak,  as  'twas 
the  nearest  house.     Haste,  haste ! 

"  Alice  behaved  yery  well.  She  was  quick  and  quiet,  and  peremp- 
torily hushed  down  her  two  foolish  serving- women,  who  began  to  cry 
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and  clap  their  Hands  hysterically.  In  almost  as  short  a  time  as  it 
takes  to  tell  it  you,  quite  a  procession  started  from  the  Royal  Oak, 
carrying  a  mattress  and  blankets  to  sling  it  by,  and  with  Dodd 
himself  at  their  head,  bearing  a  big  stable-lantern.  I  believe  I  was 
the  only  man  left  about  the  place.  But  my  old  legs  could  not  keep 
pace  with  the  speed  the  others  were  making.  *At  least,'  said  I 
to  Alice,  who  now  that  the  necessity  for  action  was  over,  was  looking 
very  faint  and  scared,  *  at  least,  this  poor  fellow  will  be  well  looked 
after,  whoever  he  is.  Whatever  could  be  done  for  him,  Donald 
would  be  sure  to  do.'  Then  we  waited,  with  what  outward  composure 
we  might.  It  was  really  a  short  time,  although  it  seemed  long 
enough  to  us,  before  the  party  returned,  bearing  on  the  mattress  a 
form  covered  up  and  sheltered  from  the  rain  as  far  as  was  prac- 
ticable. Dodd  still  led  the  way  with  the  lantern,  and  beside  the 
bearers  of  the  ma,ttress  walked  Donald.  Dodd  had  already  told  him 
of  my  presence  at  the  Royal  Oak,  and  he  greeted  me  with  out- 
stretched hand,  saying  in  a  low  voice,  *  I'm  afraid  this  is  a  bad  busi- 
ness.' '  Is  he  deadP'  I  asked.  Donald  shook  his  head  slightly.  Do 
you  guess,  Anne,  whose  that  maimed  figure  was  that  was  laid  on  a 
bed  under  Dodd's  roof,  with  Donald  ministering  to  him  and  tending 
him  ?  I  see  the  answer  in  your  white  face.  Our  first  busings — 
Donald's  and  mine — was  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  injuries  he 
had  received.  I  had  the  room  cleared  of  all  save  Dodd,  who  assisted 
us,  and  we  proceeded  to  make  our  examination.  He  had  been  robbed. 
The  pockets  of  an  overcoat  he  wore  were  rifled.  His  watch  was  gone, 
but  the  broken  chain  was  still  attached  to  his  waistcoat.  The  robber 
must  have  done  his  work  in  fear  of  interruption  and  detection,  for 
everything  bore  marks  of  extreme  haste.  The  injured  man  lay  per- 
fectly insensible  under  our  hands.  He  had  been  *  garotted,'  as  the 
word  is ;  rendered  insensible  by  a  drug,  and  then  brutally  beaten. 
He  had  received  a  frightful  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head,  a  blow 
evidently  given  by  a  heavy  blunt  instrument.  I  spare  you  all  the 
painful  details.  In  removing  his  clothes,  I  found  a  little  pocket-book, 
or  portfolio,  in  an  inner  pocket.  Tour  description  immediately  came 
into  my  mind.  I  opened  the  pocket-book  and  found  there — ^your 
letter.  The  little  leather  case  contained  nothing  else.  I  sent  Dodd 
out  of  the  room  to  ask  for  something  of  which  we  had  need,  and 
the  moment  he  was  gone,  I  took  from  my  note-book,  in  which  it  had 
lain,  unknown  to  any  one,  for  many  a  day,  a  torn  greasy  scrap  of 
paper.  I  smoothed  the  letter  out,  and  laid  my  torn  scrap  to  it.  As 
I  had  expected,  they  fitted  nearly  perfectly.  *  Look  here,  Donald,' 
said  I.  *  Do  you  recognise  this  P'  It  was  the  scrap  of  oily  paper  on 
which  the  thief  who  had  robbed  him  in  that  very  house  on  the 
night  we  have  all  such  deep  cause  to  remember,  had  wiped  his 
fingers.  Donald  knew  it  at  once,  and  looked  at  me  in  speechless 
amazement.     *  Then,'  said  he  at  length,  almost  in  a  whisper,  '  Dodd 
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'was  right !  And  the  wretched  man  before  ns  is  no  other  than  the 
disguised  Methodist  parson  !  He  must  have  been  then  flying  from 
detection,  and  doubtless  made  one  of  the  horde  of  blackguards  of  all 
sorts  and  classes  which  the  races  annually  cause  to  swarm  into 
Horsingham.  But  who  could  have  conceived  —  who  could  have 
dreamt,  of  finding  such  a  one  in  the  position  of  this  Smith  P' 

"  *  That  is  not  his  only  Alias,  Donald/ 1  said.  '  There  is  yet  another 
name  he  is  known  by  in  Horsingham ;  whether  that  be  his  own  or 
not,  God  knows !     He  was  once  called  here — Gervase  Lacer/ 

"  I  then  related  to  him,  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  I  could,  the  story 
of  your  meeting  with  him ;  and  told  him  that  the  circumstances  of 
his  having  in  his  possession  a  letter  written  by  you,  first  put  me  on 
the  right  track  for  discovering  his  identity  with  the  itinerant  preacher. 
I  had  picked  up,  and  carefully  preserved,  the  torn  scrap  of  your  letter 
— I  hardly  knew  why  myself ;  certainly  not  foreseeing  what  it  was 
to  lead  to — and  had  said  no  word  about  it  to  any  one.  I  would  you 
could  have  seen  our  dear  Donald,  child,  by  that  bed-side!  After  the 
first  moment,  he  put  aside  everjrfching  but  the  plain  duty  which  lay 
before  him.  There  was  no  room  for  wrath  or  vengeance  in  his  heart 
at  that  time.  The  man  was  lying  maimed  and  injured  before  him, 
dependent  on  Donald's  skill  and  care  for  life  itself,  and  he  nobly 
^Ifilled  the  noble  duties  of  his  calling.  I  felt  proud  and  thankful 
to  know  that  my  dear  child's  child  was  to  be  the  wife  of  such  a 
man!" 

"  God  bless  him ! "  I  sobbed  out.     I  was  blinded  by  tears. 

Grandfather  then  told  me  that,  after  a  hurried  consultation  between 
them,  he  and  Donald  had  decided  to  say  nothing  for  the  present  to 
Dodd  of  their  discovery.  The  greatest  confusion  reigned  in  the 
house.  Servants  were  running  hither  and  thither,  carrying  the 
wildest  reports  to  and  fro.  All  Alice's  energy  and  sense  barely 
sufficed  to  keep  a  semblance  of  order.  Up  to  a  very  late  hour  groups 
of  people  kept  coming  into  the  bar,  and  the  excitement  caused  a  great 
consumption  of  liquor.  Presently,  Mr.  Ward,  the  London  engineer, 
who  had  been  staying  at  Market  Diggleton  on  behalf  of  the  "  Com* 
pany,"  arrived.  He  was  greatly  shocked  at  th^  dreadful  occurrence, 
but  did  not  waste  many  words.  His  chief  anxiety  was  to  discover 
the  ruffian  who  had  committed  the  crime.  He  was  very  energetic, 
and  infused  something  like  energy  even  into  the  phlegmatic  rural 
constable  for  whom  Alice  had  long  ago  expressed  so  profound  a 
contempt.  No  money  was  to  be  spared,  said  "Jdr.  Ward,  and  no 
trouble. 

"  Has  suspicion  fallen  upon  any  one  P"  I  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,  child.  I  heard  some  vague  rumour.  I  could  not 
concern  myself  with  that.  Donald  and  I  had  hands  and  head  fidly 
•occupied  with  our  wretched  patient." 

"  Is  there — is  there  danger,  grandfather  P — Danger  to  life  P" 
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"  Anne,  there  is  danger, — great  danger.     The  unfortunate  wretch 
has  been  badly  hurt.     He  was  still  insensible  when  I  came  away. 
'  He.  may  perhaps  never  recover  consciousness." 

"  Oh,  it  is  terrible !  " 

"It  is  terrible; — ^but — ought  we  to  wish  to  prolong  such  a 
life?'' 

"  Oh,  but  time — !  Time  to  repent,  to  do  better  !  Think  of  being 
hurled,  at  one  blow,  into  the  awful  gulf  of  the  hereafter  ! " 

I  was  terribly  agitated,  and  grandfather  soothed  me,  and  was 
tenderly  patient  with  me  as  he  had  been  in  my  childish  days.  After 
a  while  I  grew  calmer,  and  could  be  considerate  for  the  dear  old  man 
who  was  so  unselfishly  considerate  for  others.  I  made  him  go  and 
lie  down.  He  was  very  weary.  As  for  myself,  although  I  had 
passed  a  sleepless  night,  I  was  utterly  unable  to  rest.  Grandfether 
had  insisted,  before  going  to  his  own  room,  that  I  should  retire  to 
mine.  I  consented,  chiefly  to  avoid  the  pain  of  being  questioned. 
The  house  was  beginning  to  be  astir,  and  I  dreaded  to  meet  Judith, 
and  yet  more  to  have  to  reply  to  my  mother's  inquiries.  I  had  not 
fortitude  enough  to  bear  them  as  yet ;  for,  above  all  things,  it  was 
necessary  that  mother  should  continue  to  believe  that  the  victim  of 
this  crime  was  a  mere  stranger  to  us.  I  think  that  an  abrupt  com- 
munication of  the  truth  might  have  killed  her.  She  could  never,  to 
the  end  of  her  life,  bear  even  a  passing  allusion  to  the  old  days  at 
Water-Eardley,  and  those  who  had  been  associated  with  those  days, 
without  the  keenest  pain  of  mind. 

I  lay  weeping  and  trembling  on  my  bed.  Old  memories,  which 
had  seemed  to  be  obliterated  from  my  brain,  came  thronging  back  to 
me.  The  ghosts  of  departed  days  came  and  looked  at  me  with  eyes 
full  of  almost  imendurable  pathos.  I  felt  an  anguish  of  compassion 
for  the  man  who  lay  upon  his  bed  of  pain  a  detected  criminal, — 
the  man  who  had  once  held  my  hand  and  asked  me  to  be  his  wife, 
and  whom  I,  in  my  girlish  folly  and  ignorance,  playing  with  a 
mighty  passion  as  a  child  might  play  with  fire,  had  once  fancied 
that  I  loved ! 

It  was  bright,  broad  day,  and  the  sun  was  shining  on  the  world, 
and  the  leaves  and  grass  still  sparkled  with  the  tremulous  diamonds 
of  last  night's  rain,  when  Donald  came  home. 

I  heard  him  enter,  and  stole  down  to  meet  him.  He  was  jost 
entering  the  study  when  I  came  along  the  passage,  and  whispered 
his  name.  He  turned  and  took  my  hand,  and  led  me  into  the  room. 
I  could  not  speak,  but  I  looked  at  him,  and  I  felt  my  lips  quiveiring 
beyond  all  power  of  mine  to  control. 

"  Darling ! "  he  said  very  solemnly,  "  my  own  dear  love,  it  is  all 
over.    He  is  dead." 

Then  he  opened  his  arms,  and  let  me  weep  my  heavy  heart  out  on 
his  breast. 
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Chapter  LVII. 


The  public  excitement  in  Horsingham  was  intense.  The  crime 
itself  in  its  special  circumstances  was  an  unprecedented  one  in 
our  neighbourhood.  Horsingham  had  not  had  the  honour  of  con- 
tributing so  enthralling  an  item  of  news  to  the  daily  press  for  many 
a  long  year,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  had  done  so.  But  in  our  own 
neighbourhood  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  interest,  and  which 
seemed  to  add  a  hideous  relish  to  the  eagerness  (always  hideous 
enough  to  me)  with  which  all  particulars  of  the  crime  were  sought 
out  and  discussed,  was  the  fact  that  the  murdered  roan  had  been  the 
rich  "  city  gentleman,''  who  was  so  influential  in  the  "  Company  " 
that  was  to  make  so  many  people's  fortunes  in  Horsingham. 

Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  wrong  them,  but  I  used  to  think  at  the 
time,  that  the  knots  of  gossiping  idlers  who,  at  all  times  and  seasons, 
and  in  all  manner  of  places,  were  to  be  foimd  discussing  the  dreadful 
event,  would  fain  have  had  yet  more  horrors  to  gloat  over ;  and 
that  if  a  financial  "  smash,"  as  they  termed  it,  in  other  words,  the 
ruin  of  many  families,  could  have  been  the  result  of  the  victim's 
death,  their  excitement  would  have  been  more  pleasurable  than 
painful.  But  no  such  thing  happened,  at  least  so  far  as  Horsing- 
ham folks  ever  knew.  I  had  to  school  myself  to  hear  the  event 
discussed  in  all  sorts  of  tones,  by  all  sorts  of  people.  Two  brave 
faithful  men  were  ready  and  willing  to  screen  me  from  the  pain 
such  discussions  caused  me ;  but  they  could  not  do  so  altogether. 
Something — much — ^I  had  to  bear,  which  neither  Donald  nor  grand- 
father could  spare  me.  Thank  Heaven,  my  mother  was  spared 
entirely.  It  was  not  so  difficult  a  task  as  it  seemed  at  first,  to  shut 
out  from  her  the  rumours  with  which  the  town  was  ringing.  News- 
papers she  never  read.  Our  two  old  servants  were  faithful  and  dis- 
creet, and  few  strangers  were  ever  admitted  into  mother's  presence. 
Poor  Judith  had  a  dim  idea — ^bom  of  the  true  affection  which  made 
her  observant  of  us  all — that  the  murder  had  been  a  severer  trial  to 
me,  had  affected  me  more  powerfully  than  it  had  affected  others. 
She  watched  me  pityingly ;  would  timidly  stroke  my  hair,  or  press 
my  hand  when  she  thought  herself  unobserved,  and  made  efforts  to 
torn  aside  the  conversation  whenever  it  approached  that  topic  in  my 
presence.  That  her  efforts  were  generally  imintelligible  to  third 
persons,  and  that  they  oonsequenUy  had  no  effect  save  to  cause 
various  persons  to  enter  into  elaborate  recapitulations  of  the  most 
harrowing  details,  under  the  impression  that  she  had  not  understood 
their  previous  statements, — ^all  this  was  not  her  fault.  And  I  was 
none  the  less  grateful  for  the  simple  attachment  which  prompted 
her  attempts. 
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Dae  and  well-directed  inquiries  elicited  information  which  put  the 
police  on  the  track  of  the  robber  who  had  given  so  tragic  a  fame 
to  the  peaceful  thickets  of  Diggleton  Wood.  A  man  had  been 
several  times  to  the  inn  where  Mr.  Smith  was  staying  to  ask  for  him 
— a  shabby,  drunken,  evil-looking  fdlow.  On  two  occasions  he  had 
seen  Mr.  Smith  and  spoken  with  him,  and  one  of  the  waiters  had 
seen  him  counting  money  in  his  hand  as  he  went  away.  Mr.  Smith 
had  given  orders  that  the  man  was  to  be  admitted  whenever  he  came. 
This  order  had  excited  a  good  deal  of  surprise  among  the  servants 
of  the  inn  at  the  time,  more  especially  as  Mr.  Smith  seemed  to  dis- 
like the  fellow,  and  once  a  loud  altercation  had  taken  place  betwe«i 
them.  When  the  servants  entered  the  room,  Mr.  Smith  had  appeared 
to  be  soothing  his  strange  visitor,  who  looked  angry  and  sullen.  The 
latter  had  not  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  since  the  murder. 

He  was  traced  by  the  description  given  of  him  by  the  inn  servants 

to  W ,  where  he  had  again  sought  Mr.  Smith  on  the  very  day 

that  the  crime  was  committed.  It  was  supposed  that  he  had  then 
gained  information  as  to  the  way  by  which  his  unfortunate  victim 
would  return  to  Market  Diggleton,  and  had  waylaid  him  with  intent 
to  rob  him!  Murder  had  probably  nt)t  been  his  object  at  all.  Many 
persons  came  forward  to  testify  that  they  had  seen  this  man  wander- 
ing about  the  neighbourhood.  One  person  was  able  to  say  who  he 
was.  This  witness  was  William  Hodgekinson,  who  declared  that  the 
drunken  fellow  who  had  haunted  the  Market  Diggleton  inn  could 
from  the  description  be  no  other  than  Flower,  our  former  groom, 
who  (as  may  be  remembered)  had  applied  to  Farmer  Hodgekinson  to 
get  him  a  situation,  and  had  been  repulsed.  Yet  it  seemed  at  first 
sight  incredible  that  such  a  small  poor  creature  as  Flower  was, 
weakened  too  by  disease  and  intemperance,  should  have  been  able 
to  overpower  a  vigorous  man  like  the  supposed  Mr.  Smith.  But 
there  was  irrefragable  evidence  to  prove  that  Smith  had  been  stupefied 
by  means  of  chloroform.  * 

There  were  no  means  of  tracing  any  of  the  stolen  property.  The 
watch  had  been  found  the  next  morning  not  far  from  the  scene  of 
the  crime.  The  robber  had  probably  thrown  it  away,  fearing,  on 
second  thoughts,  that  it  might  lead  to  his  detection.  What  amount 
of  ready  cash  the  murdered  man  had  about  him  was  never  known. 
He  was  known  to  carry  considerable  sums  on  his  person,  and  was 
rather  ostentatious  in  the  display  of  his  money. 

From  the  first  moment  the  rumour  reached  me  I  had  a  firm  con- 
viction that  Flower  was  the  guilty  man.  And  my  conviction  was 
shared  by  my  grandfather.  Donald  hesitated  to  come  so  absolutely 
to  the  same  conclusion. 

"  Ah,*'  said  my  grandfather,  "  that  is  because  you  don't  know  the 
villain  as  well  as  Anne  and  I  know  him." 
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"  A  man  may  be  a  villain,  and  yet  stop  short  of  murder/' 

**  I  tell  you  there  was  no  stopping  short  for  such  as  he.  I 
remember  so  well  saying  to  poor  George  when  he  first  engaged  this 
ill-omened  wretch,  *  What !  he  comes  to  you  furnished  with  a  diploma 
from  the  high  school  of  perdition  !  *  Alas  !  I  spoke  more  truly  than 
I  knew." 

However  it  be,  the  truth  has  not  yet  been  revealed,  and  in  all  like- 
lihood never  will  be.  Flower  was  never  seen  in  our  neighbourhood 
more.  A  warrant  was  taken  out  against  him,  and  search  was  made, 
but  he  was  never  captured.  Some  said  he  had  escaped  to  America. 
Others  surmised  that  he  had  drowned  himself.  (This  latter  story 
arose  simply  from  the  fact  that  about  that  time  the  body  of  a  man 
was  found  in  the  Thames,  and  remained  for  some  time  unclaimed  and 
tinrecognised.)  One  favourite  legend  vras  that  he  had  got  away  to 
the  Continent,  and  was  so  highly  valued  there  for  his  knowledge  of 
race-horses,  that  a  number  of  powerful  and  illustrious  personages 
had  combined,  although  thoroughly  cognisant  of  the  crime  he  had 
committed,  to  shield  him  from  the  pursuit  of  the  English  law,  in 
order  to  profit  by  his  rare  skill  and  experience. 

I  know  that  for  many  and  many  a  year  the  thought  that  the 
guilty  undetected  wretch  who  did  the  brutal  deed  might  be  wander- 
ing about  the  world,  might  be  in  the  same  country,  in  the  same 
town,  with  myself — that  I  might  rest  my  gaze  upon  him,  and 
suspect  nothing  of  the  horrible  weight  of  crime  that  lay  upon  his 
soul — ^haunted  me  like  a  hideous  crime.  I  would  wake  in  the  night 
season  cold  and  shuddering  with  the  horror  of  that  thought,  which 
seemed  to  have  pierced  my  sleep  like  a  sword.  I  touch  as  slightly 
as  I  can  upon  all  that.  Even  now  the  remembrance  of  it  chills  and 
oppresses  me. 

I  believe  that,  except  my  grandfather,  Donald,  and  myself,  no  one 
suspected  the  identity  of  "Mr.  Smith'*  with  Gervase  Lacer.  If 
there  were  in  Horsingham  another  who  guessed,  or  knew  it,  it  may 
liave  been  Matthew  Kitchen.  But  this  is  a  mere  surmise  of  mine. 
Matthew  kept  his  own  counsel ;  and  if  he  knew  the  secret,  the  world 
was  never  the  wiser. 

In  the  first  moments  of  the  shock  that  had  come  upon  us,  I 
remember  very  well  that  I  had  a  special  dread  of  my  uncle's  family. 
What  the  Cudberrys  would  say  and  do  I  dared  not  contemplate,  and 
I  feared  I  should  never  be  able  to  nerve  myself  sufficiently  to  face 
their  pitiless  comments  and  their  insatiable  curiosity.  But  it  chanced 
that  they  displayed  comparatively  little  interest  in  the  topic  with 
which  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  ringing,  and  that  for  two  reasons: 
the  first  was,  that  their  attention  was  naturally  much  engrossed  by 
Clementina's  marriage,  now  close  at  hand ;  and  the  second  was  an 
.unexpected  event,  which  I  must  chronicle  in  due  course. 
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I  had  been  especially  invited  to  the  wedding  at  WooUing,  and 
had  given  a  half  promise  to  be  present.  But  I  now  felt  that  such  an 
effort  was  impossible  to  me,  and  Donald  and  my  grandfather  agreed 
in  saying  that  it  was  out  of  the  question.  To  my  mother  little 
explanation  of  my  change  of  plan  was  needed.  She  found  it  quite 
natural  that  I  should  be  unwilling  to  enter  a  scene  of  boisterous 
merriment  just  then  ;  although  she  little  knew — thank  Heaven  ! — 
what  deeply  painful  reason  I  had  to  shrink  from  such-  a  gathering. 
But  to  the  Cudberrys  it  was  very  difficult  to  make  an  acceptable 
excuse.  At  last  my  grandfather  cut  matters  short  by  saying  that, 
as  my  doctor,  he  did  not  mean  to  allow  me  to  risk  any  excitement. 
I  had  been  ailing  and  nervous  of  late,  he  declared,  and  might  pos- 
sibly spoil  the  mirth  of  the  party,  and  mar  the  occasion  by  fainting, 
or  having  to  go  to  bed  with  a  violent  headache,  or  some  equally  dis- 
agreeable proceeding.     This  threat  availed. 

"  Lord  bless'ee,  my  love ! "  said  Aunt  Cudberry,  "  don't  you  come 
here  to  be  fainting,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  For  with  all  I  have 
to  do,  and  Mrs.  Hodgekinson's  stern  eye  upon  the  jwistry — to  say 
nothing  of  my  natural  feelings  for  Clementina,  poor  thing! — ^I 
could  not  endure  one  grain  more  worry.  It  would  turn  the  scale, 
and  break  the  camel's  back,  love — ^and  so  I  tell  you." 

Poor  Clemmy  and  her  bridegroom  were  really  disappointed,  and  I 
was  sorry  to  vex  them.  So  ,sorry  was  I,  that  I  promised  to  go  to 
Woolling  the  evening  before  the  wedding  to  see  the  trmsd,  as  Uncle 
Cudberry  called  his  daughter's  outfit ;  to  behold  the  glories  of  the 
breakfast-tiable,  laid  out  ready  to  receive  the  good  things  which  cost 
Aunt  Cudberry  such  toil  of  body  and  anxiety  of  mind ;  to  say  a 
kind  word  of  good  wishes  to  the  bridal  pair  ;  and  to  present  a  little 
wedding  gift  from  each  member  of  the  household  at  Mortlands. 
They  were  all  very  simple  presents  except  Donald's,  who  gave  a 
really  handsome  piece  of  plate.  But  I  must  do  Clemmy  the  justice 
to  say  that  she  showed  no  peculiar  delight  in  or  preference  for  the 
costliest  gift.  She  was  genuinely  touched  and  gratified  at  having 
been  remembered  by  each  one  of  us  separately ;  and  she  sent  a 
special  message  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Abram  for  her  offering  of  several 
pairs  of  knitted  muffatees  of  fleecy  wool.  These  articles  were  oppres- 
sive to  look  upon  in  the  sultry  summer  weather ;  but  then,  as  Judith 
observed,  the  winter  would  certainly  come  round  again,  and  it  was 
well  to  be  prepared. 

I  had  made  it  an  express  condition  of  my  visit  that  no  stranger 
should  be  present — not  even  Mrs.  Hodgekinson.  No  one  but  the 
Cudberry  family,  and  of  course  William  Hodgekinson,  who  was  so 
soon  to  become  my  cousin.  Grandfather  and  Donald  were  to  come 
and  fetch  me  early  in  the  evening. 

The  day  passed  off  very  well.     Henrietta  was  the  only  sour  drop 
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amidst  the  general  sweetness.  But  no  one  much  minded  her.  She 
did  not  dare  to  be  very  offensive  in  words  when  her  father  was 
present,  so  she  was  reduced  to  exhibiting  her  disdain  of  her  future 
brother-in-law  by  expressive  sniffs  and  Shrugs,  and  wide  stares  of 
affected  amazement  whenever  he  lapsed  into  any  very  broad  rusticity 
in  his  talk.  To  me  she  was  reserved  and  lofty,  which  mood  suited  me 
very  well,  as  it  dispensed  me  from  the  necessity  of  conversing  much 
with  her.  So  that  altogether  the  day  passed  off  very  well,  as  I  have 
said. 

Grandfather  and  Donald  arrived  about  half-past  five  o'clock.  Aunt 
and  Uncle  Cudberry  received  them  more  than  graciously.  Henny 
thawed  a  little  on  their  coming,  and  performed  a  waltz  with  varia- 
tions on  the  pianoforte  before  tea,  which  reduced  us  all  to  absolute 
speechlessness  for  full  five  minutes  after  it  was  finislied.  But  I 
suppose  that  was  no  uncommon  effect  of  Henny's  performances,  and 
for  aught  I  know  may  have  been  the  very  one  she  intended  to  pro- 
duce ;  for  she  appeared  quite  satisfied,  and  took  her  seat  at  the  tea- 
table  in  very  tolerable  good-humour. 

~:  We  had  got  about  half-way  through  the  meal,  when  wheels  were 
heard  approaching  the  house.  Then  the  gate  creaked,  and  footsteps 
crushed  the  gravel  of  the  garden-path. 

"  Who  on  earth  can  this  be  ?  "  cried  Aimt  Cudberry  with  one  of 
her  indescribable  grimaces,  and  a  doleful  tone  of  voice. 

As  this  was  a  question  no  one  of  us  could  answer,  we  went  on 
with  our  tea,  and  said  nothing.  Presently  there  was  a  strange  sound 
of  hustling  and  scuffling  in  the  hall,  and  a  suppressed  voice,  which 
yet  was  distinctly  audible  to  us,  and  appeared  to  proceed  from 
immediately  outside  the  sitting-room  door,  was  heard  to  say,  "  Do 
as  I  tell  you.     Say  it,  you  booby ! " 

Upon  this  the  door  was  thrown  violently  open,  and  Daniel  of  the 
ruddy  locks  entering  with  a  plunge  as  though  he  had  been  pushed 
from  behind,  announced  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  "  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Whiffles !'' 

There  was  a  sudden  and  unnatural  silence  among  us,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  dead  pause  of  expectation,  imtil  there  appeared  in  the  door- 
way Mr.  Whiffles  with  Tilly  Cudberry  on  his  arm,  when  Aunt  Cud- 
berry immediately  uttered  an  extraordinary  sound  more  like  a  squeak 
than  a  scream,  and  Uncle  Cudberry  sprang  from  his  chair,  all  with 
one  jerk,  like  a  Jack-in-the-box,  and  stood  staring  ^it  them  speech- 


Never  shall  I  forget  the  apparition  of  the  strangely-assorted  couple 
that  now  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the  room. 

Tilly  was  dressed  in  bright  lilac  silk,  with  a  white  bonnet  and 
white  gloves  much  too  long  for  her.  She  had  replaced  her  favourite 
hollyhocks  by  a  mass  of  white  flowers — chiefly  orange-blossoms — 
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which  looked  as  though  they  had  been  collected  from  several  milli- 
ners* shops,  and  not  bought  all  at  once,  being  heterogeneous  in 
style  and  make.  Her  eyes  were  very  bright  and  very  wide  open. 
Her  face  was  of  a  fiery  red  hue,  by  no  means  mitigated  by  the 
coating  of  powder  she  had  spread  over  it  with  a  hold  and  unsparing 
hand.  Her  whole  aspect  breathed  a  mixture  of  energy,  triumph, 
and  defiance. 

Mr.  Whiffles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  subdued,  not  to  say  abject, 
in  appearance.  His  attire  was  new,  and  comprised,  I  should  think, 
nearly  every  colour  of  the  rainbow.  He  wore  a  pair  of  the  light 
yellow  gloves,  which  I  remembered  as  a  speciality  of  his  toilet,  but 
on  this  occasion  the  light  yellow  gloves  were  clean.  His  breast- 
pin I  am  afraid  to  describe.  Had  the  stones  in  it  been  real,  I 
should  suppose  they  would  have  been  worth  several  thousand  pounds. 
He  carried  a  shining  hat  in  one  hand,  and  a  large  white  handker- 
chief in  the  other  ;  and  he  used  the  handkerchief  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, in  the  manner  of  a  mop  all  over  his  face.  Tilly's  hand  rested 
on  his  arm,  but  in  truth  it  seemed  rather  that  she  was  supporting 
him — ^or,  at  all  events,  regulating  his  movements — for  she  drew  him 
forward  with  an  obvious  tug  into  a  commanding  position  whence  she 
could  survey  us  all,  and  looking  round  with  elation  in  her  eye, 
exclaimed  in  a  sonorous  voice,  "  Well,  ma  and  pa,  I  am  now  Matilda 
Whiffles!" 

Aimt  Gudberry  repeated  the  squeak,  but  it  now  came  muffled  from 
behind  her  handkerchief.  No  <me  else  moved  an  eye-lash.  To  a 
disinterested  observer,  had  any  such  been  present,  we  must  all  have 
presented  the  appearance  of  being  spellbound. 

"  I  am,  in  fact,"  pursued  Tilly  with  fresh  emphasis,  "Jfr«.  Whiffles! 
And  this  " — presenting  him  by  pushing  him  slightly  forward  and 
then  drawing  him  towards  her  again — "is  Mr,  Whiffles.  I  do  hope, 
pa  and  ma,  that  the  Gudberrys  will  make  up  their  minds  to  receive 
him  properly  and  in  a  becoming  spirit.  In  point  of  position,  the 
Gudberrys  have  nothing  to  say ;  their  tongues  are  tied  on  that  score 
by  the  approaching  alliance  of  a  Gudberry  of  Woolling — although 
but  the  third  daughter — with  Mrs.  Hodgekinson's  son  !  But  as  far 
as  that  goes,  pa  and  ma,  I  have  loug  said  that  we  must  move  with 
the  times ;  and  I  feel  quite  friendly  myself,  and  so  does  Mr.  Whiffles, 
towards  all  the  Gudberrys." 

Mr.  Whiffles's  head  shook  violently  from  side  to  side;  but  in 
some  half-audible  murmurings  he  appeared  to  confirm  his  wife's 
statement.  Still  none  of  the  rest  of  the  party  appeared  able  to 
utter  a  word.  Henrietta  had  turned  livid — I  suppose  from  indigna- 
tion. Glemmy  and  young  Hodgekinson  had  squeezed  themselves 
close  together  at  one  side  of  the  table,  and  looked  as  finghtened  as  a 
couple  of  school  children  who  witness  the  spectacle  of  a  comrade 
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in  disgrace,  and  are  conscious  that  fortune  rather  than  merit  has 
saved  themselves  from  the  like.  Aunt  Cudberry's  face  was  com- 
pletely muffled  in  her  handkerchief,  and  her  husband  remained 
staring  at  his  daughter  Tilly  with  an  utterly  wooden  and  expression- 
less countenance. 

**  We  were  married  this  morning,"  pursued  the  bride,  continuing 
to  affiront  the  discouraging  silence  of  her  parents  with  a  dauntless 
energy  which  really  was  edmost  heroic,  "  at  the  church  of  St.  James 
and  St.  John,  by  the  Keverend  Morgan  Jones.  Mrs.  Nixon  was 
present,  and  Mr.  Nixon  gave  away  the  bride.  We  start  this  evening 
by  the  coach  for  a  short  tour  of  one  week,  after  which  we  return  to 
takjB  possession  of  our  own  house  in  the  High  Street,  Horsingham. 
I  am  aware,  pa  and  ma,  that  you  may  consider  yourselves  to  have 
some  cause  of  complaint  against  me  for  not  having  informed  you  of 
my  engagement,  and  asked  your  consent.  But  the  truth  is,  it  was 
sudden ;  extremely  sudden,^' — Mr.  Whiffles  here  gave  the  queerest 
little  gasping  cough,  and  mopped  his  face  violently, — "  and,  besides, 
I  thought  it  very  likely  that  obstacles  might  be  raised  and  opposition 
attempted  by  the  Cudberrys.  But  really  if  I  had  depended  on  the 
Cudberrys,  instead  of  acting  a  little  for  myself,  I  might  never  have 
got  married  at  all !  Mr.  Whiffles's  business  prospects  are  very 
good ;  his  connection  is  increasing,  and  he  is  patronised  by  the  first 
people  in  the  coimty.  The  house  is  nicely  furnished  and  cheerful, 
with  windows  looking  both  ways  up  and  down  the  High  Street. 
There  is  a  private  entrance,  and  as  to  a  slight  smell  of  stables,  that 
can  scarcely  be  an  objection  to  a  Cudberry  of  Woolling,  whose 
bedroom  has  overlooked  the  farm-yard  ever  since  she  can  remember ! 
Mr.  Whiffles  is  extremely  steady,  has  obliging  manners,  and  is 
wishful  to  conciliate.  As  to  differences  of  birth  and  education,  he 
is  fully  aware  of  them,  but  feels  that  a  matrimonial  connection  with 
the  Cudberrys  will  give  him  a  position  which  he  is  quite  certain  to  do 
his  best  to  maintain." 

To  hear  Tilly,  as  it  were,  appraising  her  husband  like  an  auctioneer, 
as  unconcernedly  as  though  the  poor  man  were  a  thousand  miles 
away,  and  speaking  of  her  father,  and  mother,  and  sisters,  and 
brother  to  their  faces  as  the  "Cudberrys,"  was  a  truly  amazing  thing. 
Her  last  sentence,  however,  had  been  too  much  for  my  uncle.  He 
broke  his  silence  with  a  tremendous  oath,  which  made  every  one 
start  as  though  a  pistol-shot  had  been  fired  amongst  us  ;  and  then 
roared  out  at  the  full  pitch  of  his  voice,  "  A  matrimonial  connection 
with  the  Cudberrys  !     Curse  his  brazen  impudence  !  " 

It  seemed  as  though  the  spell  were  snapped  all  of  a  sudden ;  every 
one  began  talking  at  once.  Henny  scolded,  Aunt  Cudberry  cried, 
my  uncle  swore,  William  Hodgekinson  remonstrated  and  tried  to 
comfort  Clemmy,  who  kept  whimpering  helplessly  and  exclaiming. 
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"  Oh  don't  please !  oh  don't  please  !  "  over  and  over  again,  without 
apparently  knowing  in  the  least  what  she  was  saying. 

Throughout  the  whole  scene  I  felt  the  sincerest  pity  for  one  actor  in 
it — and  that  was  Mr.  Whiffles.  His  embarrassment  and  confusion, 
and  his  strong  sense  of  cutting  but  a  sorry  figure,  and  his  evident 
inability  to  hit  upon  any  method  of  asserting  himself  and  improving 
his  position,  really  moved  my  compassion.  But  when  Uncle  Cudberry 
began  to  swear,  a  gleam  came  into  Mr.  Whiffles's  eye.  He  raised 
his  head  and  looked  round  him.  WTien  Uncle  Cudberry  continued 
to  let  off  volley  after  volley  of  oaths — ^which  he  did  in  the  oddest 
way,  as  though  they  dropped  from  his  mouth  without  his  will  or 
foreknowledge,  like  the  toads  and  snakes  from  the  lips  of  the  girl  in 
the  fairy  tale — Mr.  Whiffles  shook  off  his  wife's  arm,  and  advanced 
with  an  air  of  resolution  to  his  father-in-law.  The  change  in  his 
demeanour  was  so  marked  that  it  arrested  uncle's  attention  in  the 
ftdl  torrent  of  his  wrath.  There  was  a  pause.  Mr.  Whiffles  cleared 
his  throat,  twitched  his  head,  pulled  up  his  shirt  collar,  and  said  ia 
a  mild,  mournful  voice,  singiJarly  at  variance  with  the  words  he 
uttered,  "  Now  look  here,  Mr.  Cudberry  of  Woolling,  this  is  all  dam 
nonsense  !  It  is  upon  my  soul,  you  know.  What's  the  use  of  your 
flaring  up  like  this,  Mr.  Cudberry  P    I  didn't  want  to  come  here  at 

all.     I'd  a  dam  sight  rather  not,  in  point  of  fact;  but  Miss  Cud , 

I  mean  my  wife,  she  would  come,  you  know.  My  plan  would  have 
been  to  have  wrote  a  few  lines  to  the  family  announcing  the— event 
— announcing  the  event,  and  leaving  it  free  to  the  family  to  come 
and  see  us  or  to  leave  it  alone,  according  as  it  suited  their  book, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  such  an  expression.     But  now 

Miss  Cud 1  mean  Mrs.  Whiffles — ^has  h&d  her  own  way,  and 

I  hope  she  likes  it.  I  have  no  wish  to  intrude  'ere  or  belsewhere, 
Mr.  Cudberry  of  Woolling.  I  meet  conciliation  with  conciliation, 
but  I  won't  stand  being  bullied ;   'specially  when  it  ain't  my  fault. 

I  didn't  want  to  marry  Miss  Cud ^at  least,  of  course,  I  don't  mean 

that ;  but  what  I've  got  to  say  is,  that  I  didn't  begin  it." 

"  Circumstances/'  put  in  Tilly,  with  intense  emphasis,  and  no  whit 
abashed  by  her  bridegroom's  singular  defence  of  himself,  "  circum- 
stances threw  us  together,  in  the  first  place." 

"  Tes, "  pursued  Mr.  Whiffles,  "  circumstances  over  which  /'d  no 
control.  Your  daughter's  old  enough  to  know  her  own  mind.  And 
though  your  family  may  be  as  genteel  as  Queen  Victory's,  still  &mily 
ain't  everythink.  I  can  keep  your  daughter  like  a  lady,  and  I 
intend  to  do  it.  And  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  that  your  flaring 
up  in  this  way,  Mr.  Cudberry  of  Woolling,  is — dam  no?;isense.  'Pon 
my  soul,  it  is !  " 

This  speech  appeared  somewhat  to  raise  Mr.  Whiffles  in  Unde 
Cudbcrry's  opinion.    He  ceased  to  growl  and  mutter,  and,  turning 
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away,  walked  once  or  twice  up  and  down  the  room.  Donald  and 
my  grandfather,  after  a  whispered  word  or  two  with  me,  drew 
Uncle  aside  and  began  talking  to  him  in  a  low  voice.  Meanwhile  I 
crossed  the  room  to  Tilly,  who  was  standing  quite  isolated,  and  look- 
iHg  very  flushed  and  flustered  in  her  bridal  finery,  and  gave  her  my 
hand.     "  You  and  I  have  no  quarrel,  at  all  events,  Tilly,"  said  I. 

"  Miss  Furness,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Whiffles  with  enthusiasm,  "  I  am 
g^teful  to  you  for  your  kindness  to  Mrs.  W.  Tou  are  a  lady  from 
the  crown  of  your  head  to  the  sole  of  your  foot.  Miss  Fumess,  and 
I  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  my- existence,  had  the  'appiness  to 
see  you  looking  so  remarkably  and  uncommonly  well  as  you  are  look- 
ing at  this  moment !  " 

Grandfather  now  came  up,  and  began  talking  gently  and  gravely 
to  Tilly.  He  pointed  out  to  her  that  her  parents  were  naturally 
aggrieved  and  hurt  at  the  manner  of  her  marriage.  "  We  won't 
say  anything  about  the  choice  you  have  made,  because  that  is  a 
point  on  which  I  think  no  one  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  you  at 
your  age.  And  because  I  think  and  hope  that  your  marriage  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  satisfactory  one,  when  this  little  breeze  has  blown 
over.  But  your  father  and  mother  have  a  right  to  expect  some  soft 
word  from  you,  some  expression  of  sorrow  at  having  offended  them. 
Don't  you  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Whiffles  P" 

Mr.  Whiffles  was  all.  humility  to  my  grandfather,  and  was  ready 
to  agree  to  anything  he  might  say.  Between  them,  they  persuaded 
Tilly  to  sue  for  her  father's  forgiveness,  which  she  did  with  a  good 
deal  of  rigidity,  arid  a  good  many  allusions  to  the  exemplary  manner 
in  which  she  was  sacrificing  her  own  feelings,  and  to  the  pattern 
of  filial  piety  she  was  setting  in  condescending  to  ask  pardon  at  all. 

By  degrees,  Mr.  Cudberry  was — not  softened,  that  is  certainly  not 
the  right  word,  but — brought  to  say  that  what  couldn't  be  cured 
must  be  endured,  and  that  he  hoped  Tilly  wouldn't  live  to  repent 
hi^ving  made'a  fool  of  herself.  To  Mr.  Whiffles  he  merely  said  with 
a  portentous  look,  "  I'm  glad  to  find  you've  some  pluck  about  you. 
You'll  want  it:' 

Mrs.  Cudberry  dried  her  eyes,  and  kissed  Tilly,  and  took  hold  of 
Mr.  Whiffles's  yellow  glove,  and  then  dropped  it  as  if  it  had  burnt 
her. 

**  So  you've  been  and  married  Miss  Cudberry,  have  you  P  "  said 
she  tearfully.     "  Ah  dear !  ah  dear !     Poor  thing !  " 

It  must  be  owned  that  poor  Mr.  Whiffles's  bridal  congratulations 
were  not  altogether  exhilarating. 

Clementina  and  her  betrothed  made  friends  with  their  new 
brother-in-law  as  far  as  they  could,  but  Mr.  Whiffles  was  ill  at  ease, 
and  was  evidently  relieved  when  his  wife  declared  that  it  was  time 
to  be  going,  or  they  should  lose  the  coach.     There  was  only  one 
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member  of  the  party  who  remained  utterly  implacable.  -With  Hen- 
rietta there  were  no  terms  to  be  made.  She  even,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  openly  resisted  her  father's  authority  when  he  desired  her 
to  shake  hands  with  her  sister  and  wish  her  "  good-bye." 

"No,  pa,"  said  she,"  never!  The  family  has  been  degraded" 
(with  a  glance  at  young  Hodgekinson),  "but  condescend  quite  to 
wallow  in  the  mire,  I  never  will  whilst  I  have  breath ! "  And,  if 
wallowing  in  the  mire  meant  reconciliation  with  her  sisiter,  she  never 
did. 

Before  he  left  the  house  Mr.  Whi£Q[es  came  and  made  me  a  Utile 
speech  whilst  his  wife  was  saying  farewell  to  her  mother. 

"  Miss  Fumess,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  express  in  a  adequate  manner 
my  sense  of  your  goodness,  and  of  the  honour  you  do  me  in  speaking 
to  one  who  like  myself  has  been  destitute  of  the  advantage  of  ladies' 
society,  and  consequently  may  offend,  although  involuntary.  Also 
your  revered  grandfather,  miss,"  with  a  little  bow  in  his  direction, 
"  Dr.  Hewson,  of  Mortlands.  You  need  never  fear.  Miss  FumeBS, 
nor  Dr.  Heweon,  that  I  shall  intrude  or  push  myself  upon  you.  I  am 
too  conscious  of  the  highth  whereon  you  stand.  If  at  any  time  you 
should  like  a  mount.  Miss  Fumess,  my  stable  is  at  your  service ; 
and  if  you  could  ride  twelve  horses  at  once,  miss,  like  the  famed 
Ducrow,  you  should  have  'em.  I  shall  ever  keep  my  distance, 
being  aware  of  my  deficiencies.  And  I  wish  you,  miss,  and  your 
honoured  ma,  and  your  revered  grandfather,  every  'appiness  and 
prosperity  that  earth  can  afford.  And  I  hope  you'll  allow  me  to  say 
that  never,  throughout  the  course  of  a  rather  chequered  career,  have 
I  beheld  you  looking  so  remarkably  and  astonishingly  well  as  you 
look  at  the  present  moment  I" 


Chapter  LVIII. 

Is  my  story  told  P  Nay,  not  mine.  But  the  story  of  Anne  Fumess 
draws  near  its  close.  Anne  Ayrlie's  is  a  happy  story ;  too  bright 
and  unrufBed  in  its  smooth  current  to  tempt  either  narrator  or 
listener. 

I  was  married  in  the  spring-time,  and  Mortlands  has  been  my 
happy  home  for  many  years.  Dear  grandfather  lived  to  a  great 
age,  cheerful  and  benevolent  to  the  last,  and  died  peacefully  in  his 
sleep  without  a  pang.  My  mother  was  taken  before  him ;  but  she 
lived  to  hold  my  first-born  child  in  her  arms.  These  two  have  been 
the  only  gaps  which  death  has  made  in  our  household. 

As  I  look  around  me,  I  see  few  changes  in  Horsingham.  The 
Arkwrights  are  contented,  although  still  very  poor,  as  I  doubt  not 
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they  will  conMnue  to  be  to  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  unless,  indeed, 
Jane  makes  a  fortune  by  her  pen.  Have  you  ever  heard,  reader,  of 
a  little  volume  of  poems  entitled  "  Lotus  Blossoms,'*  by  J.  A.  P  I 
fear  not.  They  did  not  take  the  world  by  storm.  And  yet  there 
is  merit  in  them.  Donald  says  so.  Jane  is  very  young  still,  and 
may  do  better.  At  all  events,  the  exercise  of  her  art  (which  she 
pursues  with  all  the  earnestness  that  belongs  to  her  character) 
makes  her  very  happy.  Money  could  not  do  more,  and  might 
likely  do  much  less,  for  her.  Two  of  her  elder  sisters  are  married, 
and  the  boy  is  doing  well. 

Alice  Dodd  and  her  husband  are  extremely  prosperous.  They  are 
childless,  but  make  a  point  of  spoiling  all  the  bairns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  so  stuff  them  with  good  things,  that  a  visit  to  the 
Royal  Oak  is  looked  forward  to  as  surpassing  even  Christmas  day 
in  its  opportunities  for  getting  indigestion,  in  all  the  nurseries  I  am 
acquainted  with.  Dodd  made  a  good  deal  of  money  by  the  sale 
of  his  fields  to  the  Slate  Quarry  Company,  which  was  taken  in  hand 
by  some  moneyed  people  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood.  It 
worked  successfully  for  some  time,  but  then  the  slate  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  came  to  an  end,  and  some  people  were  losers,  although 
not  I  believe  to  any  serious  extent.  Poor  dear  grandfather  continued 
to  prophesy  up  to  the  last  that  no  good  could  come  of  it.  But  he 
was  wrong.  He  was  wrong,  that  is,  if  wealth  be  a  good;  for  Matthew 
Kitchen  made  large  profits  out  of  the  concern.  He  has  become  a 
really  rich  man.  He  and  his  wife  are  not  much  liked  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  that  troubles  them  little.  They  are  more  pious  than 
ever,  and  entertain  all  the  travelling  preachers  of  their  sect  with 
ostentatious  hospitality.  Matthew  looks  very  gloomy,  and  has  grown 
prematurely  old.  They  say  his  son  is  a  trouble  to  him ;  that  he  is 
selfish,  reckless,  and  dissolute.  And  the  gossips  shake  their  heads, 
and  say,  "  Ah  !  wait  till  the  young  fellow  comes  into  that  property 
that  has  been  scraped  together  so  hardly.  He  will  make  the  money 
fly  like  chaff  before  the  wind." 

Sir  Peter  Bunny  has  long  been  dead.  His  wife  survives,  and  lives 
with  Barbara,  who  is  the  mistress  of  a  pretty  country  mansion  not 
far  from  my  old  home,  and  the  mother  of  three  blue-eyed,  chubby- 
cheeked  little  girls,  who  are  so  much  like  each  other,  and  so  near  of 
an  age,  that  I  hardly  can  tell  them  apart,  and  all  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  Barbara  Bunny  of  my  school-days. 

Sam  Cudberry  has  never  married.  He  and  Henny  live  as  old 
maid  and  old  bachelor  at  WooUing,  and  quarrel  and  snarl  all  day 
long.  They  have  both  grown  grasping  and  miserly,  and  I  believe 
that  is  the  only  point  on  which  they  agree.  I  seldom  see  them; 
hut  I  am  told  tihat  Sam  often  lounges  down  to  Mr.  Whiffles's  house 
>nd  smokes  cigars  at  his  brother-in-law's  expense^  inveighing  all  the 
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time  against  the  degradation  to  tlie  family  involved  in  Tilly's  maniage. 
But  Mr.  Whiffles  does  not  heed  this  much.  He  has  his  wife  in  won- 
derful control,  and  has  taught  her  to  think  him  a  very  sensible  man, 
with  a  very  firm  will  of  his  own.  Tilly,  of  course,  is  not  gentle ; 
that  could  never  be ;  but  she  is  bustling  and  thrifty,  does  not  waste 
her  husband's  substance,  and  has  accommodated  herself  to  a  lower 
sphere  of  life  than  she  was  used  to — as  she  still  boasts — at  the  Cud- 
berrys.  Her  one  weak  point  seems  to  be  her  unrequited  tenderness 
and  indulgence  for  her  brother  Sam.  She  connives  at  his  appro- 
priating her  husband's  cigars,  drinking  her  husband's  wine,  and 
riding  her  husband's  horses,  free  of  cost.  For  all  of  which  he  repays 
her  with  insolent  ingratitude.  But  then,  as  Tilly  says,  "  Sam  is  sttch 
a  Cudberry !  He  has  the  family  spirit  if  ever  any  one  had !  "  And 
in  this  she  takes  a  pride  in  some  inscrutable  way. 

Clementina  is  quite  spoiled  by  over-indulgence.  Her  health  has 
been  rather  delicate,  and  her  mother-in-law  pets  her  and  nurses  her 
all  day  long.  It  seems  strange  to  me  to  think  of,  with  my  rem.em- 
brance  of  that  awful  Mrs.  Hodgekinson  who  was  so  implacaWy 
severe  at  the  Woolling  ball,  long,  long  ago ! 

Yesterday  my  eldest  child  came  to  me  with  a  book  in  her  hand. 
She  had  found  it  hidden  away  at  the  bottom  of  a  chest  in  a  garret 
where  all  sorts  of  lumber  is  piled.  Lucy — that  is  the  little  girl's 
name — ^is  an  insatiable  devourer  of  books.  And  what  should  this 
turn  out  to  be  but  my  own,  old,  thumbed,  well-beloved  copy  o( 
"  Robinson  Crusoe !  "  I  told  Donald  of  it  when  he  came  home  in 
the  evening,  and  showed  him  the  dear  old  volume.  We  went  into 
the  garden  after  the  little  ones  were  in  bed,  and  picked  out  all  the 
old  scenes  of  our  childish  plays  together.  They  were  little  changed. 
We  neither  of  us  desired  to  make  many  alterations  in  the  dear  Mort- 
lands  garden. 

"  Those  were  happy  times,  Anne,"  said  Donald,  holding  my  hand 
in  his,  and  contemplating  the  spot  where  we  had  discovered  the 
North  Pole. 

"  They  were  happy  times,  dear  ;  but  these  are  happier  !  " 

"  Are  they  so,  my  own  wife  P  " 

"Yes,  dearest." 

"  And  yet  troubles  come  now.  I  would  I  could  shield  you  from 
any  sorrow.  And  in  truth  our  cares  are  slight  and  few ;  but  still 
troubles  will  come,  even  to  my  Anne." 

"  There  is  but  one  trouble  that  can  ever  have  power  to  hurt  me 
as  past  troubles  have  hurt ;  and  may  God  avert  it !  There  is  no  care 
I  cannot  defy,  no  sorrow  that  can  blot  all  the  sunshine  from  my 
life — so  long  as  I  have  you !  " 


THE   END. 
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No.  LVII.   New  Skkies. — Septembee  1,  187K 


TUEGOT'S  TWO  DISCOURSES  AT  THE  SORBONNE. 

In  1750  Turgot  was  appointed  to  the  honorary  office  of  Prior  of  the 
Sorbonne,  an  elective  distinction  conferred  annually,  as  it  appears^ 
on  some  meritorious  or  highly  connected  student.  It  was  held  in 
the  following  year  by  Lomenie  de  Brienne.^  In  this  capacity 
Turgot  read  two  Latin  dissertations,  one  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  and  the  other  at  its  close.  The  first  of  these  was  upon  '  the 
advantages  that  the  establishment  of  Christianity  has  conferred  upon 
the  human  race.'^ 


Its  value,  as  might  weU  have  been  expected  from  the  circumstances 
of  its  production,  is  not  very  high.  It  is  pitched  in  a  tone  of  exalta- 
tion that  is  eminently  imfavourable  to  the  permanently  profitable 
treatment  of  such  a  subject.  There  are  in  it  too  many  of  those 
eloquent  and  familiar  commonplaces  of  orthodox  history,  by  which 
the  doubter  tries  to  warm  himself  into  belief,  and  the  believer  dreams 
that  he  is  corroborating  faith  by  reason.  The  assembly  for  whom 
his  discourse  was  prepared,  could  hardly  have  endured  the  apparition 
in  the  midst  of  them  of  what  both  rigorous  justice  and  accurate 
history  required  to  have  taken  into  account  on  the  other  side.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  young  student  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Sorbonne  should  have  any  eyes  for  the  evil  with  which  the 
forms  of  the  Christian  religion,  like  other  growths  of  the  human 
mind,  from  the  lowest  forms  of  savage  animism  upwards,  have  ever 
alloyed  its  good.  The  absence  of  all  reference  to  one  half  of  what 
the  annals  of  the  various  Christian  churches  have  to  teach  us,  robs 
the  first  of  Turgot's  discourses  of  that  serious  and  durable  quality 
which  belongs  to  every  other  of  his  writings.  It  is  fair  to  point  out 
that  the  same  vicious  exclusiveness  was  practised  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Church,  and  that  if  history  was  to  one  of  the  two  contending 


(1)  Morellet,  i.  18.  (2)  (Euvret,  ii.  586--597. 
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factions  an  exaggerated  enumeration  of  the  blessings  of  Christianity^ 
it  was  to  their  passionate  rivals  only  a  monotonous  catalogue  of 
curses.  Of  this  temper  we  have  a  curious  illustration  in  the  circum- 
stance that  Dupont^  Turgot's  intimate  friend  of  later  years,  who 
collected  and  published  his  works^  actually  took  the  trouble  to 
suppress  the  opening  of  this  very  discourse^  in  which  Turgot  had 
replied  to  the  reproach  often  made  against  Chnstianityy  of  being 
useAil  only  for  a  fiiture  life.^ 

In  this  discourse^  Turgot  considers  the  influence  of  Christiaiiity 
first  upon  human  nature^  and  secondly  on  political  societies.  One 
feature  at  least  deserves  remai^,  and  this  is  that  in  spite  both  of 
a  settled  partiality^  and  a  certain  amount  of  the  common  form  of 
theology,  yet  at  bottom  and  putting  some  phrases  apart,  religion 
is  handled,  and  its  workings  traced,  rnxuch  as  they  ^o«ld  have  been 
if  admittedly  secular  forces.    And  this  was  somewhat. 

I.  Before  the  preachmg  and  acceptance  of  the  new  faith,  all  nati<»s 
alike  were  plunged  into  the  most  extravagant  superstitions.  The  moat 
firightful  dissoluteness  of  manners  was  enoouraged  by  the  example  of 
the  gods  themselves.  Every  passion  and  nearly  every  vice  was  the 
object  of  a  mondtrous  deification.  A  handful  of  philosophers  existed, 
who  had  learnt  no  better  lesson  from  their  reason,  than  to  despise  the 
multitude  of  their  fellows.  In  the  midst  of  the  universal  contagion, 
the  Jews  alone  remained  pure.  Even  the  Jews  were  afiected  with  a 
narrow  and  sterile  pride,  which  proved  how  little  they  appreciated 
the  priceless  treasure  that  was  entrusted  to  their  keeping.  What 
were  the  effects  of  the  appearance  of  Christ,  and  the  revelation  of 
the  gospel  ?  It  inspired  men  with  a  tender  zeal  for  the  truth,  and 
by  establishing  the  necessity  of  a  body  of  teachers  for  the  instraetion 
of  nations,  made  studiousness  and  intellectual  application  indispen- 
sable in  a  great  number  of  persons.  Consider,  again,  the  obscurity, 
incertitude,  and  incongruousness,  which  marked  the  ideas  of  the 
wisest  of  the  ancients  upon  the  nature  of  man  and  of  God,  and  the 
origin  of  creation ;  the  Ideas  of  Plato,  for  instance,  the  Numbers  of 
Pythagoras,  the  theurgic  extravagances  of  Plotinxis  and  Porphyry 
and  lamblichus ;  and  then  measure  the  contributions  made  by  Ae 
scholastic  theologians,  whose  dry  method  has  undergone  so  much 
severe  condemnation,  to  the  instruments  by  which  knowledge  is 
enlarged  and  made  accurate.  It  was  the  Church,  moreover,  which 
civilised  the  Northern  barbarians,  and  so  preserved  the  West  finom 
the  same  barbarism  and  desolationj  with  which  the  triumph  of 
Mahometanism  replaced  the  knowledge  and  arts  and  prosperity  of 
the  East.  It  is  to  the  services  of  the  Church  that  we  owe  the 
perpetuation  of  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  tongues,  and  if  this 
knowledge,  and  the  possession  of  the  masterpieces  of  thought  and 
feeling  and  form,  ihe  flower  of  Hie  ancient  European  mind,  remained 

(1)  (Euvres,  ii  586  n. 
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80  long  unproductiye^  still  religious  organisation  deserves  onr  .gratitude 
equally  for  keeping  theee  great  treasures  for  happier  times.  They 
survived,  as  trees  stripped  by  winter  of  their  leaves  survive  through 
frost  and  storm  to  give  new  Mossoms  in  a  new  spring. 

This  much  on  the  intellectmal  side ;  but  how  can  we  describe  the* 
moral  transformation  ?Hbuch  Hie  new  £uth  brought  to  pass  ?  Men 
who  had  hitherto  only  regarded  gods  as  beings  to  be  entreated  to 
avert  ill  or  bestow  blessing,  now  learnt  the  nobler  emotion  of  devout 
love  &r  a  divinity  of  supreme  power  and  beneficence.  The  new 
faith  besides  kindling  love  for  Gfod,  inflamed  the  connected  sentiment 
of  love  for  men,  all  of  wh<nn  it  declared  to  be  the  children  of  God, 
one  vast  fiwuly  with  a  oommon  £ath^*.  Julian  himself  bore  witness 
to  the  fid^ty  with  which  the  CSiri^tians^  whose  finith  he  hated  or 
despised,  tended  the  sick  and  fed  the  poor,  not  only  of  their  own 
association,  but  those  without  also.  The  horrible  practice  of  . 
exposing  new-bom  infants,  which  outn^ed  nature,  and  yet  did  not 
touch  the  heart  nor  the  understanding  of  a  Numa,  an  Aristotle,  a 
Oonfueius,  was  first  proscribed  by  the  holy  religion  of  Christ,  and 
if  shame  and  misery  still  sooEietimes  overpower  the  horror  wh^ 
Christianity  first  inspired,  it  ie  still  the  same  religion  which  has 
<^ned  sheltering  places  for  the  unhappy  victims  of  such  a  practioe, 
and  provided  means  for  rearing  them  into  useful  citizens. 

Christian  teaching  by  reviving  the  principles  of  sensibility  within 
the  breast,  may  be  said  ^  to  have  in  some  sort  unveiled  human  nature 
to  h^self,'  and  if  the  cruelty  of  old  manners  has  abated,  do  we  not 
owe  tiie  improv^nent  to  such  courageous  priests  as  Ambrose,  who 
refused  admission  mto  the  Church  to  Theodosius,  who  in  punishing  a 
guilty  city  had  hearkened  to  the  voioe  rather  of  wrath  than  of 
justice ;  or  as  the  pope,  who  insisted  that  Lewis  vn.  should  expiate 
by  a  rigorous  penance  the  sack  and  burning  of  Vitry.^  It  is  not  to 
a  Titus,  a  Trajanus,  an  Antoninus,  that  we  owe  the  abolition  of  ihe 
Woody  gladiatorial  games,  but  to  Jesus  Christ.  Virtuous  unbelievers 
have  not  seldom  been  the  apostles  of  benevolence  and  humanity,  but 
we  rarely  see  them  in  the  asylums  of  misery ;  reason  speaks,  but  it  is 
religion  which  makes  men  act.  How  much  dearer  to  us  than  the 
splendid  nK>numents  of  antique  taste,  power,  and  greatness,  are  those 
Gothic  edifices  reared  for  the  poor  and  the  orphan,  nobler  monuments 
of  the  piety  of  Christian  princes  and  the  power  of  Christian  fSedth, 
the  rudeness  of  whose  architecture  may  wound  the  delicacy  of  our 
taste,  but  which  will  be  ever  beloved  by  feeling  hearts.  *Let  others 
admire  in  the  retreat,  which  has  been  prepared  for  those  who  have 
sacrificed  in  battle  their  lives  or  their  health  for  the  State,  all  the 
gathered  riches  of  the  arts,  displaying  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  nations 

(1)  See  Martin's  Hist,  de  la  France,  iii.  422.     Or  Mori8on*B  Zi/c  of  Saint  Bernard^  bk. 
iii.  <i.  vi. 
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the  magnificence  of  Lewis  xiv.,  and  carrying  our  renown  to  the 
level  of  that  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  I  will  admire  such  a  use  of  these 
arts  as  the  suhlime  glory  of  serving  the  weal  of  men  raises  higher 
than  they  had  ever  been  at  Rome  or  at  Athens.' 

2.  Let  us  turn  from  the  action  of  the  Christian  faith  in  modifying 
the  passions  of  the  individual,  to  its  influence  upon  societies  of  men. 
How  has  Christianity  ameliorated  the  great  art  of  government^  with 
reference  to  the  two  characteristic  aims  of  that  art,  the  happiness  of 
communities,  and  their  stability  P  *  Nature  has  given  all  men  the 
right  of  being  happy,*  but  the  old  lawgivers  abandoned  nature's 
wise  economy,  by  which  she  uses  the  desires  and  interests  of  indi- 
viduals to  fulfil  her  general  plans  and  ensure  the  conmion  weaL 
Men  like  Lycurgus  destroyed  all  idea  of  property,  violated  the  laws 
of  modesty,  and  annihilated  the  tenderest  ties  of  blood.  A  false  and 
mischievous  spirit  of  system  misled  them  away  from  the  true  method, 
the  feeling  after  experience.*  A  general  injustice  reigned  in  the 
laws  of  all  nations,  and  among  all  of  them  what  was  called  the  public 
good  was  confined  to  a  small  number  of  men.  Love  of  country  was 
less  the  love  of  fellow-citizens  than  a  common  hatred  towards 
strangers.  Hence  the  barbarities  practised  by  the  ancients  upon 
their  slaves,  hence  that  custom  of  slavery  once  spread  over  the  whole 
earth,  those  horrible  cruelties  in  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  that  barbarous  inequality  between  the  two  sexes  which  still 
reigns  in  the  East ;  hence  the  tyranny  of  the  great  towards  the  common 
people  in  hereditary  aristocracies,  the  profound  degradation  of  subject 
peoples.  In  short,  everywhere  the  stronger  have  made  the  laws 
and  have  crushed  the  weak ;  and  if  they  have  sometimes  consulted 
the  interests  of  society,  they  have  always  forgotten  those  of  the 
human  race.  To  recall  right  and  justice,  a  principle  was  necessary 
that  could  raise  men  above  themselves  and  all  around  them,  that 
could  lead  them  to  survey  all  nations  and  all  conditions  with  an 
equitable  gaze,  and  in  some  sort  with  the  eyes  of  God  himself;  this 
is  what  religion  has  done.  What  other  principle  could  have  com- 
bated and  vanquished  interest  and  prejudice  united  ? 

Nothing  but  the  Christian  religion  could  have  worked  that  general 
revolution  in  men's  minds,  which  brought  the  rights  of  humanity 
out  into  full  day,  and  reconciled  an  affectionate  preference  for  the 
conunimity  of  which  one  makes  a  part,  with  a  general  love  for  man- 
kind. Even  the  horrors  of  war  were  softened,  and  humanity  began 
to  be  spared  such  frightful  sequels  of  triumph,  as  towns  burnt  to 
ashes,  populations  put  to  the  sword,  the  wounded  massacred  in  cold 
bloody  or  reserved  to  give  a  ghastly  decoration  to  triumph.  Slavery, 
.  where  it  was  not  abolished,  was  constantly  and  effectively  mitigate 
by  Christian  sentiment,  and  the  fact  that  the  Church  did  not  per- 

(1)  Zes  hommes  en  tout  n$  s'iclairent  que  par  le  tiitonnement  de  V experience.    P.  593. 
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emptorily  insist  on  its  universal  abolition  was  due  to  a  wise  reluctance 
to  expose  the  constitution  of  society  to  so  sudden  and  violent  a  shock. 
Christianity  without  formal  precepts,  merely  by  inspiring  a  love  of 
justice  and  mercy  in  men's  hearts,  prevented  the  laws  from  becoming 
an  instrument  of  oppression,  and  held  a  balance  between  the  strong 
and  the  feeble. 

If  the  history  of  the  ancient  republics  shows  that  they  hardly 
knew  the  difference  between  liberty  and  anarchy,  and  if  even  the 
profound  Aristotle  seemed  unable  to  reconcile  monarchy  with  a  mild 
government,  is  not  the  reason  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  various  governments  of  the  world  only  presented 
either  an  ambition  without  bound  or  limit,  or  else  a  blind  passion  for 
independence ;  a  perpetual  balance  between  oppression  on  the  one 
side,  and  revolt  on  the  other  ?  In  vain  did  lawgivers  attempt  to 
arrest  this  incessant  struggle  of  conflicting  passions  by  laws  which 
were  too  weak  for  the  purpose,  because  they  were  in  too  imperfect 
an  accord  with  opinions  and  manners.  Eeligion,  by  placing  man 
under  the  eyes  of  an  all-seeing  God,  imposed  on  human  passions  the 
only  rein  capable  of  effectually  bridling  them.  It  gave  men  internal 
laws,  that  were  stronger  than  all  the  external  bonds  of  the  civil  laws, 
and  by  mean^  of  this  internal  change  it  has  everywhere  had  the 
effect  of  weakening  despotism,  so  that  the  limits  of  Christianity  seem 
to  mark  also  the  limits  of  mild  government  and  public  felicity. 
Kings  saw  the  supreme  tribunal  of  a  God  who  should  judge  them 
and  the  cause  of  their  people,  and  thus  the  distance  between  them 
and  their  subjects  became  as  nothing  in  the  infinite  distance  between 
kings  and  subjects  alike,  and  divinity.  They  were  both  in  some 
sort  equalised  by  a  common  abasement.  *  Peoples,  be  subject  to 
authority,*  cried  the  voice  of  religion  to  the  one,  and  to  the  other, 
*  Ye  kings,  who  judge  the  earth,  learn  that  God  has  only  entrusted 
you  with  the  image  of  power  for  the  happiness  of  your  peoples.' 

This  eloquent  description  of  the  efficacy  of  Christianity  in  raising 
human  nature,  and  impressing  on  kings  the  obligation  of  pursuing 
above  all  things  the  well-being  of  their  subjects,  closes  with  a  courtly 
oflScial  salutation  of  the  virtues  of  the  Very  Christian  King, 
Lewis  XV. 

*  It  is  ill  reasoning  against  religion,'  an  illustrious  contemporary 
of  Turgot's  had  said,  in  a  deprecatory  sentence  that  serves  to  mark 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  '  to  compile  a  long  list  of  the  evils  which  it  has 
inflicted,  without  doing  the  same  for  the  blessings  whick  it  has 
bestowed.'  ^  Conversely  we  may  well  think  it  unphilosophical  and 
unconvincing  to  enumerate  all  the  blessings  without  any  of  the  evils; 
to  tell  us  how  the  Christian  doctrine  enlarged  the  human  spirit, 

(1)  Esprit  dea  Lois,  bk.  xxiv.  ch.  ii. 
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without  obserring  what  narrowing  limitatioiis  it  impoeed ;  to  dwell 
on  all  the  mitigating  influenced  with  which  the  Chriatiaa  charehes 
have  been  associated^  while  forgetting  all  the  feroeities  which  thej 
have  inspired.  The  history  of  Europiean  belief  offers  a  double  reoord 
since  the  decay  of  poly  thdsm,  and  if  for  a  certain  number  of  c^itariea 
this  record  shows  the  civilisation  of  men's  instincts  by  Christianity, 
it  reveals  to  us  in  the  centuries  subsequent^  the  reverse  process  of  the 
civilisation  of  Christianity  by  m^i's  instincts.  Turgot's  piece  treats 
half  the  subject  as  if  it  were  the  whde.  He  extends  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  number  of  propositions  and 
implied  inferences^  which  are  only  true  up  to  the  b^;inning  of  the 
fourteenth. 

Even  within  this  limitation  there  are  many  questions  that  no 
student  of  Turgot's  capacity  would  now  overlook,  of  whidlx  he  and 
the  most  reasonable  spirits  of  his  age  took  no  cognisance.  The  Hien 
of  neither  side  in  the  eighteenth  century  knew  what  the  history  of 
opinion  meant.  All  alike  concerned  themsdves  with  its  truth  or 
falsehood,  its  abstract  fitness  or  unfitness.  A  p^ect  method  jdaoes 
a  man  where  he  can  command  one  point  a£  view  as  wdil  as  the  otb^r, 
and  can  discern  not  only  how  far  an  idea  is  true  and  convenient,  bat 
also  how,  whether  true  and  convenient  or  otherwise,  it  came  into  its 
place  in  men's  minds.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  s^>arate  in  thougkk 
the  question  of  the  grounds  and  evidence  for  a  given  dogma  being 
true,  from  the  distinct  and  purely  historic  question  of  the  social  and 
intellectual  conditions  which  made  men  accept  it  for  true.  But 
wherever  there  was  any  question  of  the  two  religiims  whose  doctt- 
ment  and  standards  are  professedly  drawn  from  the  Bible,  there  the 
Frenchmen  of  this  time  assumed  not  a  historic  attitude,  but  one 
exclusively  dogmatic.  Everybody  was  too  anxious  to  prove,  to  have 
either  freedom  or  humour  to  observa  The  controvert  as  to  the 
exact  measure  of  the  supernatural  force  in  Judaism  and  its  Christian 
development  was  so  overwhelmingly  absorbing,  as  to  leave  without 
light  or  explanation  the  wide  and  independent  region  of  their  place 
as  natural  forces.  It  may  be  said,  and  perhaps  it  is  true,  that  people 
never  allow  the  latter  side  of  the  inquiry  to  become  prominent  in 
their  minds,  until  they  have  settled  the  former,  and  settled  it  in  me 
way :  they  must  be  indifferent  to  the  details  of  the  natural  operations 
of  a  religion,  imtil  they  are  convinced  that  there  are  none  of  any 
other  kind.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  to  record  the  facts.  And  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  a  Frenchman  of  the  era  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
asking  himself  the  sort  of  questions  which  now  present  themselves  to 
the  student  in  such  abundance.  For  instance,  has  one  effect  of 
Christianity  been  to  exalt  a  regard  for  the  Sympathetic  over  the 
Esthetic  side  of  action  and  character  P  And  if  so,  to  what  elements 
in  the  forms  of  Christian  teaching  and  practice  is  this  due  ?     And  is 
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'such  a  transfer  of  tlie  highest  plaee  from  the  beauty  to  the  loveaUe- 
nesB  of  conduct  to  be  accounted  a  gain,  when  contrasted  with  the 
relatire  position  of  the  two  ^des  among  the  Ghreeks  and  Bomana  P 

Again,  we  hare  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  Chri^ian  idea 
and  the  outward  Christian  oorganisatioit,  and  between  the  conse- 
quences to  human  nature  and  society  which  flowed  from  the  first, 
and  the  advantages  which  may  be  traced  to  the  second*     There  was 
on  the  one  hand  a  doctrine,  stirring  dormant  spiritual  instincts,  and 
satisfying  active  spiritual  needs ;   on  the  other  an  external  institu- 
tion, preserving,  interpreting,  developing,  and  appljring  the  doctrine. 
Each  of  the  two  has  its  own  origin,  its  own  history,  its  own  destiny 
in  the  memories  of  the  race.      We  may  attempt  to  estiniate  the 
functions  of  the  one  without  pronouncing  on  the  exact  value  of  the 
other.     If  the  idea  was  the  direct  gift  of  heavai,  the  policy  was  due 
to  the  sagacity  and  mother- wit  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  statesmen. 
If  the  doctrine  was  a  supernatural  boon,  at  least  the  forms  in  which 
it  came  gradually  to  overspread  Europe  were  to  be  exjdained  on 
rational  and  natural  grounds.      And  if  historical  investigation  of 
these  forms  and  their   influences  should  prove  that  th^  are  the 
lecognisaUe  roots  of  most  of  the  benign  growths  which  are  vaguely 
styled  results  of  Christianity,  then  such  a  conclusion  would  serioodly 
attenuate  the  merits  of  the  supernatural  Christian  doctrine  in  favour 
of  the  human  Christian  policy.     If  there  had  been  in  the  Christian 
idea  the  mysterious  self-sowing  quality,  so  constantly  claimed  for  it, 
how  was  it  that  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Empire  it  was  as  powerless 
for  spiritual  or  moral  regeneration,  as  it  was  for  poHtieal  health  and 
vitality,  while  in  the  Westecm  part  it  became  the  organ  of  the  most 
important  of  all  the  past  transformations  of  the  civilised  world  P     Is 
not  the  difference  to  be  explained  by  the  diflerence  in  the  surrounding 
medium,  and  does  not  such  an  explanation  strip  the  Christian  idea 
of  its  supernatural  pretensions^  and  reduce  it  to  the  rank  o£  one  of 
the  historic  forces,  which  arise  and  operate  and  expand  themselves  in 
accordance  with  strictly  natural  conditions  P      The  Christianity  of 
the  East  was  probably  as  degraded  a  form  of  belief,  as  lowering  for 
hornan  character,  and  as  mischievous  to  social  w^being,  a»  has  ever 
been  held  by  civilised  peoples.     Yet  the  East,  alrangely  enough,  was 
the  great  home  and  nursery  of  all  that  is  most  distinctive  in  the 
constituent  ideas  of  the  Christian  foith.     Why,  in  meditating  on 
Christianity,  are  we  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  depnuration  that  overtook 
it  when  placed  amid  unfavourable  social  conditions,  and  to  confine 
our  gaze  to  the  livelier  qualities  which  it  developed  in  the  healthier 
atmosphere  of  the  West  P 

Further,  Turgot  might  have  asked  with  much  profit  to  the  cause 
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of  historic  truth,  and  perhaps  in  more  emancipated  years  he  did  ask, 
whether  economic  circumstances  have  not  had  more  to  do  with  the 
dissolution  of  slavery  than  Christian  doctrine :  whether  the  rise  of 
rent  from  free  tenants  over  the  profits  to  be  drawn  from  slave-labour 
by  the  landowner,  has  not  been  a  more  powerful  stimulant  to 
emancipation,  than  the  moral  maxim  that  we  ought  to  love 
one  another,  or  the  Christian  proposition  that  we  are  all  equals 
before  the  divine  throne  and  co-heirs  of  salvation :  whether  a  steady 
and  permanent  fall  in  the  price  of  slave-raised  productions  had  not 
as  much  to  do  with  the  decay  of  slavery  in  Europe  as  the  loTe  of 
God  or  the  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood.^  That  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  so  far  as  it  went,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  a  real  power, 
tended  both  to  abolish  slavery,  and,  where  it  w£is  too  feeble  to  press 
in  this  direction,  at  any  rate  tended  to  mitigate  the  harshness  of  its 
usages,  is  hardly  to  be  denied  by  any  fair-minded  person.  The  true 
issue  is  what  this  influence  amounted  to.  The  orthodox  historian 
treats  it  as  single  and  omnipotent.  His  heterodox  brother,  for  in 
the  eighteenth  century  they  both  usually  belonged  to  one  family, 
leaves  it  out. 

The  crowded  annals  of  human  misology,  as  well  as  the  more 
terrible  chronicle  of  the  consequences  when  misology  has  impatiently 
betaken  itself  to  the  cruel  arm  of  flesh,  show  the  decisive  importance 
of  the  precise  way  in  which  a  great  subject  of  debate  is  put.  This 
is  of  equal  concern  alike  to  truth  and  to  peace  with  the  special 
answers  which  men  may  be  ready  to  give,  and  to  contend  for.  Now 
the  whole  question  of  religion  was  in  those  days  put  with  radical 
incompleteness,  and  Turgot's  dissertation  was  only  in  a  harmony  that 
might  have  been  expected  with  the  prevailing  error.  The  champions 
of  authority,  like  the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  insisted  on  inquiring  abso- 
lutely, not  relatively ;  on  judging  religion  with  reference  to  human 
nature  in  the  abstract,  instead  of  with  reference  to  the  changing 
varieties  of  social  institution  and  circumstance.  We  ought  to  place 
ourselves  where  we  can  see  both  lines  of  inquiry  to  be  possible; 
where  we  can  ask  what  the  tendencies  of  Christian  influence  have 
been,  without  mixing  up  with  that  question  the  further  and  distinct 
inquiry  what  these  tendencies  are  now,  or  are  likely  to  be.  The 
nineteenth  century  has  hitherto  leaned  to  the  historical  and  relative 
aspect  of  the  great  controversy.  The  eighteenth  was  characteristically 
dogmatic,  and  the  destroyers  of  the  faith  were  not  any  less  dogmatic 
in  their  own  way,  than  those  who  professed  to  be  its  apologists. 

Probably  it  was  not  long  after  the  composition  of  this  apologetic 
thesis,  before  Turgot  became  alive  to  the  precise  position  of  a  creed 
which  had  come  to  demand  apologetic  theses.     This  was,  indeed,  one 

(1)  See  on  this  subject  Finlay's  Mediaval  Greece  and  Trebizondy  p.  197  ;  and  aJso,  on 
the  other  handi  p.  56. 
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of  the  marked  and  critical  moments  in  the  great  transformation  of 
religious  feeling  and  ecclesiastical  order  in  Europe,  of  which  our  own 
age,  four  generations  later,  is  watching  a  very  decisive,  if  not  a 
final  stage.  Turgot's  demonstration  of  the  beneficence  of  Chris- 
tianity was  delivered  in  July,  1750 — almost  the  exact  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  vi.,  ten 
years  before,  had  given  the  signal  for  the  break-up  of  the  European 
system.  The  iron  army  of  Prussia  made  its  first  stride  out  of  the 
narrow  northern  borders,  into  the  broad  arena  of  the  West,  and 
every  new  illustration  of  the  fortitude  and  depth  and  far-reaching 
power  of  Prussia  has  been  a  new  blow  to  the  old  Christian  organisa- 
tion. The  first  act  of  this  prodigious  drama  closed  while  Turgot  was 
a  pupil  at  the  Sorbonne.  The  court  of  France  had  blundered  into 
alliances  against  the  retrograde  and  Catholic  house  of  Austria,  while 
England,  with  equal  blindness,  had  stumbled  into  friendship  with  it. 
Before  the  opening  of  the  second  act,  the  true  climax — that  is,  before 
the  Seven  Years'  War  began — interests  and  forces  became  more 
naturally  adjusted.  France,  Spain,  and  Austria,  Bourbons  and 
Hapsburgs,  the  great  pillars  of  the  Church,  were  ranged  against  ^ 
England  and  Prussia,  the  half-conscious  representatives  of  those 
industrial  and  individualist  principles  which  replaced,  whether  for  a 
time  or  permanently,  the  decaying  system  of  aristocratic  caste  in 
temporal  things,  and  an  ungrowing  Catholicism  in  things  spiritual. 
In  1750  ecclesiastical  far-sightedness,  court  intrigue,  and  family 
ambitions,  were  actively  preparing  the  way  for  the  Austrian  alliance 
in  the  mephitic  air  of  Versailles.  The  issue  at  stake  was  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  supremacy  of  the  Church,  and  the  ancient  Christian 
organisation  of  France  and  of  Europe. 

We  now  know  how  this  long  battle  has  gone.  The  Jesuit  Churchmen 
•  lost  their  lead,  and  were  thrown  back  out  of  the  civil  and  political 
sphere.  We  know,  too,  what  eflect  these  blows  to  the  Catholic 
organisation  have  had  upon  the  activity  of  the  Catholic  idea.  With 
the  decline  and  extermination  of  the  predominance  of  Churchmen  in 
civil  afiairs,  there  began  a  tendency,  which  has  since  become  deeper 
and  stronger,  in  the  Church  to  withdraw  herself  and  her  sons  from  a 
sphere  where  she  could  no  longer  be  sovereign  and  queen.  Religion, 
since  the  revolution,  isolates  the  most  devout  Catholics  from  political 
action  and  political  interests.  They  live  in  something  like  the 
primitive  idea  of  Christianity,  away  from  the  kingdoms  of  this  world, 
rendering  unto  Ca3sar  the  things  that  are  CsBsar's,  but  discouraging 
inquiry  or  interest  in  the  questions  who  should  be  Caesar,  and  what 
his  rights  and  his  duties,  and  only  measuring  the  distance  between  a 
Nero  and  a  Marcus  Aurelius  by  the  degrees  of  tolerance  or  favour 
shown  towards  the  faithful  believer.  This  great  change,  however, 
this  return  of  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  society  upon  the  original 
conceptions  of  the  Christian  faith,  did  not  come  to  pass  in  Turgot's 
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time.  He  watched  the  struggle  of  the  Church  for  the  mainteiiance 
of  its  temporal  privilege  and  honour^  and  for  the  continiKd  prolec* 
tion  by  secular  power  of  its  spiritual  supremacy.  The  outcome  <rf 
the  struggle  was  later. 

We  may  say,  in  fine,  that  if  this  first  public  composition  of  Turgors 
is  extremely  imperfect,  it  was  better  to  exaggerate  the  serriees  of 
Christianity,  alike  as  an  internal  faith  and  as  a  peculiar  form  of  socal 
organisation,  than  to  describe  Gregory  the  Great  and  Innocent, 
Hildebrand  and  Bernard,  as  artful  and  vulgar  tyrants,  and  Aquinas 
and  Roger  Bacon  as  the  {deducts  of  a  purely  barbarous,  stationary, 
and  dark  age.  There  is  at  first  sight  something  surprising  in  ike 
reqpect  which  Turgot's  ablest  contemporaries  paid  to  the  contribt- 
tions  made  to  progress  by  Greece  and  Rome,  compared  with  tkeir 
angry  disparagement  of  the  dark  ages,  as  those  times  were  toe 
hastily  called,  in  which  the  germs  of  modem  civilisation  first  began 
to  shoot  forth.  The  reason  of  this  contrast  we  soon  discover  to  be 
that  the  passions  of  present  contests  gave  their  own  colour  to  mai's 
interpretation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  remote  middle  time  between 
the  Roman  Empire  and  the  commencement  of  the  revcdutioiiaij 
period.  Turgot  escaped  these  passions  more  completely  than  any 
man  of  his  time  who  was  noble  enough  to  be  widowed  with  the 
capacity  for  passion  ;  and  he  never  forgot  that  it  is  as  wise  and  just 
to  confess  the  obligati<ms  of  mankind  to  the  Catholic  monotheism  ol 
the  West,  as  it  is  shallow  and  unjust  in  professors  of  Christianity  ta 
despise  or  hate  the  lower  theological  ^tons  which  guide  the  hvmU^ 
families  of  mankind. 

Let  us  observe  that  only  three  years  after  this  academic  discome 
in  praise  of  the  religion  of  the  time,  Turgot  was  declaring  that '  Uie 
greatest  of  the  services  of  Christianity  to  the  world  was  that  it  bid 
both  enlightened  and  propagated  natural  religion.'  ^ 

II. 

If  Turgot's  inquiry  into  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  debt  of 
European  civilisation  to  Christianity  was  sMorked  by  a  certain 
breadth  and  largeness,  in  spite  of  the  bonds  oi  circumstance  aai 
subject — for  who  can  consider  Christianity  to  any  purpose,  apart 
from  other  conditions  of  general  progress,  or  without  free  compariaoa 
with  other  dogmatic  systems  P — it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  same 
valuable  gifts  of  vision  coming  into  play  with  a  thousand  times 
greater  liberty  and  power,  when  the  theme  was  widened  so  as  to 
c(»nprehend  the  successive  steps  of  the  advancement  of  the  human 
mind  in  all  its  aspects.  The  second  and  more  famous  of  the  two 
discourses  at  the  Sorbonne  was  read  in  December,  1750,  and  pf«- 
fesses    to   treat   the  Successive   Advances  of  the  Human   Mind.' 

(1)  Zettres  aur  la  Tolirance,  U.  toL  ii.  687. 

(2)  *  Sur  lee  progris  soooessifs  d©  Tesprit  humain.'     (Emir$,  ii.  697 — 611. 
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The  opening  lines  are  among  the  most  pregnant,  as  they  were  among 
the  most  original,  in  the  history  of  literature,  and  reveal  in  an 
outline,  standing  clear  against  the  light,  a  thought  which  revo- 
lutibnised  old  methods  of  yiewing  and  describing  the  course  of 
human  affairs^  and  contained  the  germs  of  a  new  and  most  fruitful 
philosophy  of  society. 

"The  phenomena  of  nature,  subjected  as  they  are  to  constant  laws,  are 
enclosed  in  a  circle  of  reyolutionB  that  remain  the  same  for  ever.  All  comes 
to  li£3  again,  all  perishes  again ;  and  in  these  suceessiye  generations,  by  which 
vegetables  and  animals  reproduce  themselves,  time  does  no  more  than  bring 
back  at  each  moment  the  image  of  what  it  has  just  dismissed. 

"  The  succession  of  men,  on  the  contrary,  oflfers  from  age  to  age  a  spectacle  of 
continual  yariations.  Eeason,  freedom,  the  passions,  are  incessantly  producing 
new  events.  All  epochs  are  fastened  together  by  a  sequence  of  causes  and  efiEects, 
linking  the  condition  of  the  world  to  all  the  conditions  that  have  gone  before 
it  lie  gradually  multiplied  signs  of  speech  and  writing,  giving  men  an 
instrument  for  making  sure  of  the  continued  possession  of  their  ideas,  as  well  as 
of  imparting  them  to  others,  have  formed  out  of  the  knowledge  of  each  individual 
a  common  treasure,  which  generation  transmits  to  generation,  as  an  inheritance 
constantly  augmented  by  the  discoveries  of  each  age ;  and  the  htim^n  race, 
observed  from  its  first  beginning,  seems  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosopher  to  be 
one  vast  whole,  which,  like  each  individual  in  it,  has  its  infancy  and  its  growth." 

This  was  not  a  mere  casual  reflection  in  Turgot's  mind,  taking  a 
sdUtary  and  separate  position  among  those  various  and  imordered 
ideas,  which  spring  up  and  go  on  existing  without  visible  j&uit  in 
every  active  intelligence.  It  was  one  of  the  systematic  conceptions 
which  shape  and  rule  many  groups  of  facts,  fixing  a  new  and  high 
place  of  their  own  for  them  among  the  graat  divisions  of  knowledge. 
In  a  word,  it  belonged  to  the  rare  order  of  truly  creative  ideas,  and 
was  the  root  or  germ  of  a  whole  body  of  vigorous  and  connected 
thiMight.  This  quality  marks  the  distinction  in  respect  of  the  treat- 
ment of  history  between  Turgot,  and  both  Bossuet  and  the  great 
writers  of  history  in  France  and  England  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Many  of  the  sayings  to  which  we  are  referred  for  the  origin  of  the 
modem  idea  of  history,  such  as  Pascal's  for  instance,  are  the  for- 
tuitous glimpses  of  men  of  genius  into  a  vast  profound,  whose  extent 
they  have  not  be^i  led  to  suspect,  and  which  only  makes  a  passing 
and  momentary  mark.  Bossuet's  talk  of  imiversal  history,  which 
has  been  so  constantly  praised,  was  fundamentally,  and  in  substance, 
no  more  than  a  bit  of  theological  commoni^ace  splendidly  decorated. 
He  did  indeed  speak  of  *  the  concatenation  of  human  affairs,'  but 
only  in  the  same  sentence  with  '  the  sequence  of  the  counsels  of 
Clod,'  The  gorgeous  rhetorician  of  the  Church  was  not  likely  to 
rise  philosophically  into  the  larger  air  of  universal  history,  properly 
80  called.  His  famous  discourse  is  a  vindication  of  divine  foresight  by 
means  of  an  intensely  narrow  survey  of  such  sets  of  facts  as  might  be 
thought  not  inconsistent  with  the  deity's  fixed  purpose  to  make  one 
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final  and  decisive  revelation  to  men.  No  one  who  looks  upon  the 
vast  assemblage  of  stupendous  human  circumstances,  from  the  first 
origin  of  man  upon  the  earth,  as  merely  the  ordained  antecedent  of 
what,  seen  from  the  long  procession  of  all  the  ages,  figures  so  dimi- 
nutive a  consummation  as  the  Catholic  Church,  is  likely  to  obtain  a 
very  eflfective  hold  of  that  broad  sequence  and  many-linked  chain  of 
events,  to  which  Bossuet  gave  a  right  name,  but  whose  real  meaning 
he  never  was  even  near  seizing.  His  merit  is  that  he  did  in  a  small 
and  rhetorical  way,  what  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire  afterwards  did  in 
a  truly  comprehensive  and  philosophical  way ;  he  pressed  forward 
general  ideas  in  connection  with  the  recorded  movements  of  the  chief 
races  of  mankind.  For  a  teacher  of  history  to  leave  the  bare 
chronicler's  road  so  far  as  to  declare,  for  example,  the  general 
principle,  inadequate  and  over-stated  as  it  is,  that  *  religion  and 
civil  government  are  the  two  points  on  which  human  things  revolve,' 
even  this  was  a  clear  step  in  advance — and  the  dismissal  of  the  long 
series  of  emperors  from  Augustus  to  Alexander  Severus  in  two  or 
three  pages  was  to  show  a  ripe  sense  of  large  historic  proportion. 
Again,  Bossuet/s  expressions  of  *  the  concatenation  of  the  imiveree/ 
of  the  interdependence  of  the  parts  of  so  vast  a  whole,  of  there 
coming  no  great  change  without  having  its  causes  in  foregoing 
centuries,  and  of  the  true  object  of  history  being  to  observe  in 
connection  with  each  epoch  those  secret  dispositions  of  events  which 
prepared  the  way  for  great  changes,  as  well  as  the  momentous  con- 
junctures which  more  immediately  brought  them  to  pass  ^ — all  these 
phrases  seem  to  point  to  a  true  and  philosophic  survey.  But  they 
end  in  themselves,  and  lead  nowhither.  The  chain  is  an  arbitrary 
and  one-sided  collection  of  facts.  The  writer  does  not  cautiously 
follow  and  feel  after  the  successive  links,  but  forges  and  chooses 
and  arrays  them  after  a  pattern  of  his  own,  which  was  fixed  inde- 
pendently of  them.  A  scientific  t^rm  or  two  is  not  enough  to 
disguise  the  purely  theological  essence  of  the  treatise. 

Montesquieu  and  Voltaire  were  both  far  enough  removed  from 
Bossuot*s  point  of  view,  and  the  Spirit  of  Laws  of  the  one,  and  the 
Essay  on  the  Manners  and  Character  of  Nations  of  the  other,  mark  a 
very  diflferent  way  of  considering  history  from  the  lofty  and  confident 
method  of  the  orthodox  rhetorician.  The  Spirit  of  Laws  was  pub- 
lished in  1748,  that  is  to  say  a  couple  of  years  before  Turgors 
Discourse  at  the  Sorbonne.  Voltaire's  Essay  on  Manners  did  not 
come  out  imtil  1757,  or  seven  years  later  than  the  Discourse ;  but 
Voltaire  himself  htis  told  us  that  its  composition  dates  from  1740, 
when  he  prepared  this  new  presentation  of  European  history  for  the 
service  of  Madame  du  Ch&telet.^    We  may  hence  fairly  consider  the 

^1)  Discours  aur  VHistoire  Universelle,  part  iii.  ch.  ii. 
(2)  Preface  to  Essai  mr  lea  Maturs.     (Euvret,  xx. 
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cardinal  work  of  Montesquieu  and  the  cardinal  historical  work  of 
Voltaire  as  virtually  belonging  to  the  same  time.  And  they  possess 
a  leading  character  in  common,  which  separates  them  both  from 
Turgot,  and  places  them  relatively  to  his  idea  in  a  secondary  rank. 
In  a  word,  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire,  if  we  have  to  search  their 
most  distinctive  quality,  introduced  into  history  systematically,  and 
with  full  and  decisive  effect,  a  broad  generality  of  treatment.  They 
grouped  the  facts  of  history ;  and  they  did  not  group  them  locally  or 
in  accordance  with  mere  geographical  or  chronological  division,  but 
collected  the  facts  in  social  classes  and  orders  from  many  countries 
and  times.  Their  work  was  a  work  of  classification.  It  showed  the 
possibility  of  arranging  the  manifold  and  complex  facts  of  society, 
and  of  the  movements  of  communities,  under  heads  and  with  reference 
to  definite  general  conditions. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  enter  into  any  criticism  of  Montesquieu's 
great  work,  how  far  the  merits  of  its  execution  equalled  the  merit 
of  its  design,  how  far  his  vicious  confusion  of  the  senses  of  the  word 
*  law '  impaired  the  worth  of  his  book  as  a  contribution  to  inductive  or 
comparative  history.  We  have  only  to  seek  the  difference  between 
the  philosophic  conception  of  Montesquieu  and  the  philosophic  con- 
ception of  Turgot.  The  latter  may  be  considered  a  more  liberal 
completion  of  the  former.  Turgot  not  only  sees  the  operation  of  law 
in  the  movements  and  institutions  of  society,  but  he  interprets  this 
law  in  a  positive  and  scientific  sense,  as  an  ascertainable  succession  of 
social  states,  each  of  them  being  the  cause  and  effect  of  other  social 
states.  Turgot  gives  its  deserved  prominence  to  the  fertile  idea  of 
there  being  an  ordered  movement  of  growth  or  advance  among 
societies  ;  in  other  words,  of  the  civilisation  of  any  given  portion  of 
mankind  having  fixed  conditions  analogous  to  those  of  a  physical 
organism.  Finally,  he  does  not  limit  his  thought  by  fixing  it  upon 
the  laws  and  constitutions  only  of  countries,  but  refers  historical 
philosophy  to  its  veritable  and  widest  object  and  concern,  the  steps 
and  conditions  of  the  progression  of  the  human  mind. 

How,  he  inquires,  can  we  seize  the  thread  of  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind  P  How  trace  the  road,  now  overgrown  and  half-hidden, 
along  which  the  race  has  travelled  ?  Two  ideas  suggest  themselves, 
which  lay  foundations  for  this  inquiry.  For  one  thing  the  resources 
of  nature  and  the  fruitful  germ  of  all  sorts  of  knowledge  are  to  be 
found  wherever  men  are  to  be  found.  '  The  sublimest  attainments 
are  not,  and  cannot  be,  other  than  the  first  ideas  of  sense  developed 
or  combined,  just  as  the  edifice  whose  height  most  amazes  the  eye,  of 
necessity  reposes  on  the  very  earth  that  we  tread ;  and  the  same 
senses,  the  same  organs,  the  spectacle  of  the  same  universe,  have 
everywhere  given  men  the  same  ide.s,  as  the  same  needs  and  the 
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8ame  dispositions  have  eTerywliCTe  taught  them  the  same  arte.'  Qr 
it  might  be  pat  in  other  words :  there  is  id^itity  in  hnman  nabm, 
and  repetition  in  surrounding  circnmstanoe  means  the  reprodoc&t 
of  social  consequences.  For  another  thing,  *  the  actual  state  «f  Ik 
universe,  by  presenting  at  the  same  moment  cm  tiie  earth  all  the 
shades  of  barbarism  and  civilisation,  discloses  to  us  as  in  a  sin^ 
glance  the  monuments,  the  footprints  of  all  the  steps  of  the  hmm 
mind,  the  measure  of  the  whole  track  along  which  it  has  passed,  die 
history  of  all  the  ages/ 

The  progress  of  the  human  mind  means  to  Turgot  tiie  propesof 
knowledge.  Its  history  is  the  history  of  the  growth  and  epread  of 
scienee  and  the  arts.  Its  advimce  is  increased  enlightenment  of  &e 
understanding.  From  Adam  and  Eve  down  to  Lewis  xiv.  the 
record  of  progress  is  the  chronicle  of  the  ever-increasing  addition  to 
the  sum  of  what  men  know,  and  the  accuracy  and  Ailness  with  whicii 
they  know.  The  chief  instrument  in  this  eidightenmeit  is  tk 
rising  up  from  time  to  time  of  some  lofty  and  superior  intdhge&oe; 
for  though  human  character  contains  everywhere  the  same  priiiGi{^ 
yet  certain  minds  are  endowed  with  a  peculiar  abundance  of  tsleot 
that  is  refused  to  others.  ^Circumstances  develop  these  BoperiortideoiB, 
or  leave  them  buried  in  dbscurity;  and  ftxnn  the  infinite  variety  of 
these  circumstances  springs  the  inequality  amcmg  nations.'  The 
agricultural  stage  goes  immediately  before  a  decisively  polidied  state, 
because  it  is  then  first  that  there  is  that  surplus  of  means  of  saboit- 
ence,  which  allows  men  of  higher  capacity  the  leisure  for  using  it  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  properly  so  called. 

One  of  the  greatest  steps  was  the  precious  invention  <rf  wriing, 
and  one  of  the  most  rapid  was  the  constitution  of  mathematical  know- 
ledge. The  sciences  that  came  next  matured  more  slowly,  becMK 
in  mathematics  the  explorer  has  only  to  compare  ideas  amcnig  one 
another,  while  in  the  others  he  has  to  test  the  conformity  of  ideas  io 
objective  facts.  Mathematical  truths,  becoming  more  numenw 
every  day,  and  increasingly  fruitful  in  proportion,  lead  to  the  dew- 
lopment  of  hypotheses  at  once  more  extensive  and  more  exact,  and 
point  to  new  experiments,  which  in  their  turn  furnish  new  proWinw 
to  solve.  'So  necessity  perfects  the  instrument;  so  mathematies 
finds  support  in  physics,  to  which  it  lends  its  lamp ;  so  all  knowledge 
is  bound  together ;  so,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  their  advance, 
all  the  sciences  lend  one  another  mutual  aid ;  and  so,  by  force  of 
feeling  the  way,  of  multiplying  systems,  of  exhausting  errors,  ao  to 
speak,  the  world  at  length  arrives  at  the  knowledge  of  a  vast 
number  of  truths.'  It  might  seem  as  if  a  prodigious  conAisioD,  as  of 
tongues,  might  arise  from  so  enormous  an  advance  along  so  many 
lines.  *The  different  si.ienoes,  originally  confined  within  a  fer 
simple  notions  common  to  all,  can  now,  after  their  advance  into  more 
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extensile  and  difficult  ideas^  only  be  surveyed  apart.  Bat  an  adyance, 
yet  greater  BtUl,  brings  them  together  again,  because  that  mutual 
dependence  of  all  truths  is  discovered,  which,  while  it  links  them 
one  to  another,  throws  light  on  one  by  another/ 

Alas,  the  history  of  opinion  is,  in  one  of  its  most  extensive 
branches,  the  history  of  error.  The  seises  are  the  single  source 
of  our  ideas,  and  furnish  its  models  to  the  imagination.  Hence  that 
neariy  incorrigible  disposition  to  judge  what  we  are  ignorant  of  by 
what  we  know,  hence  those  deceptive  analogies  to  which  the  primi- 
tive rud^iess  of  mecL  surrend^  itself.  *  Watching  nature,  turning 
their  ^es  to  the  sur£EU)e  of  a  profound  ocean,  instead  of  the  &r-off 
bed  hidden  by  water,  they  saw  nothing  but  their  own  likeness. 
Every  object  in  nature  had  its  god,  which,  formed  after  the  pattern 
of  men,  had  their  attributes  and  their  vices.'  ^  Here,  in  anthropo- 
morphism, or  the  tnmsfer  of  human  quality  to  things  not  human, 
and  the  invention  of  spiritual  existences  to  be  the  recipients  of 
this  quality,  Turgot  justly  touched  the  root  of  most;  of  the  wrong 
thinking  that  has  be^i  as  a  manacle  to  science. 

His  admiration  for  those  epochs  in  which  new  truths  were  most 
saccessfuUy  discovered,  and  old  fallacies  most  signally  routed,  did  not 
prevent  Turgot  from  appreciating  the  ages  of  criticism  and  liieir 
services  to  knowledge.  He  does  full  justice  to  Alexandria,  not  only 
for  its  astronomy  and  geometry,  but  for  iiiat  peculiar  studiousness 
*  which  exercises  itself  less  on  things  than  on  books,  whose  strength 
lies  less  in  producing  and  discovering,  than  in  collecting  and  com- 
paring and  estimating  what  has  been  produced  and  discovered; 
which  does  not  press  forward,  but  gazes  backward  along  the  road 
that  has  already  been  traversed.  The  studies  that  require,  most 
genius  are  not  always  those  which  imply  most  progress  in  the  mass 
of  men.  There  are  minds  to  which  nature  has  given  a  m^nory 
capable  of  comparing  truths,  of  imposing  on  them  an  arrangement 
that  places  them  in  the  Mlest  light ;  but  to  which,  at  the  same  time, 
she  has  refused  that  ardour  of  genius  which  insists  on  inventing  and 
opening  out  for  itself  new  lines  of  discovery.  Made  to  unite  former 
discoveries  under  a  single  point  of  view,  to  surround  them  with 
light,  and  to  exhibit  them  in  entire  perfectness,  if  they  are  not 
luminaries  that  bum  and  sparkle  of  themselves,  at  least  they  are  like 
diamonds  which  reflect  with  dazzling  brilliance  a  borrowed  light.' 

Thus  Turgot's  conception  of  progress  regards  it  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  as  a  gradual  dawn  and  diflusion  of  light,  the  spread  abroad 
of  the  rays  of  knowledge.  He  does  not  assert,  as  some  modems  have 
crudely  asserted,  that  morality  is  of  the  nature  of  a  fixed  quantity, 
0till  he  hints  something  of  the  kind.  ^  Morality,'  he  says,  speaking 
of  Greece  in  the  time  of  its  early  physical  specxdation,  *  though  still 

(1)  P.  601. 
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imperfect,  still  kept  fewer  relics  of  the  infancy  of  reason.  Those  ctct- 
springing  necessities  which  so  incessantly  recal  man  to  society,  and 
force  him  to  bend  to  its  laws  ;  that  instinct,  that  sentiment  of  what 
is  good  and  right,  that  Providence  has  engraved  in  all  hearts,  and 
which  precedes  reason,  lead  the  thinkers  of  every  time  back  to  the 
same  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  of  morals.' 

"We  meet  with  this  limitation  of  the  idea  of  progress  in  every 
member  of  the  school  to  which,  more  than  to  any  other,  Turgol 
belonged.  Even  in  the  vindication  of  the  claims  of  Christianity  to 
the  gratitude  of  mankind,  he  had  forborne  from  lajring  stress  on  any 
original  contribution,  supposed  to  be  made  by  that  religion  to  the 
precious  stock  of  ethical  ideas.  He  dwells  upon  '  the  tender  zeal  for 
the  progress  of  truth  that  the  Christian  religion  inspired,'  and 
recounts  the  various  circumstances  in  which  it  spread  and  promoted 
the  social  and  political  conditions  most  favourable  to  intellectual  or 
scientific  activity.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  or  the  value  of 
Christianity  as  a  dogmatic  system,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  ite 
weight  as  a  historic  force  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  so  much  in  the 
encouragement  it  gave  to  science  and  learning,  in  respect  of  which 
Western  Europe  probably  owes  far  more  to  Mahometanism,  as  in  the 
high  and  generous  types  of  character  which  it  inspired.  A  man  of 
rare  moral  depth,  warmth,  or  delicacy,  may  be  a  more  important 
element  in  the  advance  of  civilisation  than  the  newest  and  truest 
deduction  from  what  Turgot  calls  *  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  science  of  morals.'  The  leading  of  souls  to  do  what  is  right  and 
humane  is  always  more  urgent  than  mere  instruction  of  the  intel- 
ligence as  to  what  constitutes  the  right  and  the  humane.  The  saint 
after  all  has  a  place  in  positive  history ;  but  the  men  of  the  eighteenth 
century  omitted  him  from  their  calendar,  as  the  mere  wooden  idol  of 
superstition.  They  eagerly  recognised  the  genius  of  scientific  dis- 
covery; but  they  had  no  eyes  for  the  genius  of  moral  holiness. 
Turgot,  far  as  he  was  from  many  of  the  narrownesses  of  his  time,  yet 
did  not  entirely  transcend  this,  the  worst  of  them  all ;  and  because  he 
could  not  perceive  there  to  be  any  new  growths  in  moral  science,  he 
left  out  from  a  front  place  among  the  forces  that  have  given  strength 
and  ripeness  to  the  human  mind,  the  superior  capacity  of  some  men 
for  kindling,  by  word  and  example,  the  glowing  love  and  devout 
practice  of  morality  in  the  breasts  of  many  generations  of  their 
fellows. 

The  mechanical  arts,  says  Turgot,  were  preserved  in  the  dark  ages 
by  the  necessities  of  existence,  and  because  *  it  is  impossible  but  that 
out  of  the  crowd  of  artisans  practising  them,  there  should  arise  from 
time  to  time  one  of  those  men  of  genius  who  are  found  mingled  with 
other  men,  as*  gold  is  found  mingled  with  the  earth  of  a  mine.' 
Surely  in  the  same  way  holy  men  arose,  with  keener  feeling  for  the 
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spiritual  necessities  of  the  time,  and  finer  knowledge  to  train  and  fit 
the  capacities  of  human  nature  to  meet  these  needs,  and  make  their 
satisfaction  the  base  for  yet  loftier  standards  and  holier  aspirations  and 
nobler  and  more  careful  practice.  The  work  of  such  deserved  a  place 
in  an  outline  of  the  progressive  forces  of  the  human  mind,  as  much 
as  the  work  of  those  who  invented  bills  of  exchange,  the  art  of 
musical  notation,  windmills,  clocks,  gunpowder,  and  all  the  other 
material  instruments  for  multiplying  the  powers  of  man  and  the 
conveniences  of  life. 

Even  if  we  give  Turgot  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  whether  he 
intended  to  describe  more  than  the  progress  of  the  human  intelli- 
gence, or  the  knowing  part  of  the  mind,  the  omission  of  the  whole 
moral  side  is  still  a  defect. .  For  as  he  interprets  knowledge  to  be  the 
conformity  of  our  ideas  to  facts,  has  there  not  been  clearly  recog- 
nisable progress  in  the  improved  conformity  of  our  ideas  to  the  most 
momentous  facts  of  all,  the  various  facts  of  human  action,  its  motives 
and  consequences?  No  factor  among  the  constituents  of  a  pro- 
gressive civilisation  deserves  more  carefully  to  be  taken  into  account 
than  the  degree  in  which  the  current  opinion  and  use  of  a  society 
recognise  the  comprehensiveness  of  moral  obligation.  More  than 
niwn  anything  else  does  progress  depend  on  the  kinds  of  conduct 
which  a  community  classifies  as  moral  or  immoral,  and  upon  the 
wider  or  narrower  inclusiveness  within  rigid  ethical  boundaries  of 
what  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  left  open  and  indifferent.  The  con- 
ditions which  create  and  modify  these  ethical  regulations,  their  law, 
in  a  word,  form  a  department  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind, 
which  can  be  almost  less  readily  dispensed  with  than  any  other. 
What  sort  of  a  history  of  Europe  would  that  be  which  should  omit, 
for  example,  to  consider  the  influence  of  the  moral  rigour  of  Cal- 
vinism upon  the  growth  of  the  peoples  affected  by  it  P 

Moreover,  Turgot  expressly  admits  the  ever -.present  wants  of 
society  to  be  the  stimulating  agents,  as  well  as  the  guides,  of  scien- 
tific energy.  He  expressly  admits,  too,  that  they  are  constantly 
plucking  men  by  the  skirt,  and  forcing  them  back  to  social  rules  of 
conduct.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  as  the  necessities  of  society 
increase  in  number  and  complexity,  morality  will  be  developed  to 
correspond  with  them,  and  the  way  in  which  new  applications  of 
ethical  sentiments  to  the  demands  of  the  common  weal  are  made,  is  as 
interesting  and  as  deserving  of  a  place  in  any  scientific  inquiry  into 
social  progress,  as  the  new  applications  of  physical  truths  to  satisfy 
material  needs  and  to  further  material  convenience.  Turgot  justly 
points  to  the  perfecting  of  language  as  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  many  processes  that  go  to  the  general  advancement  of  the  race.^ 
Not  less,  but  more,  important  is  the  analogous  work  of  perfecting 

(1)  P.  603. 
VOL.  X.  N.S.  U 
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our  ideas  of  virtue  and  duty.  Surely  this  chamber,  too,  in  the  great 
laboratory  deserves  that  the  historian  should  unseal  its  door  and  ex- 
plore its  recesses. 

The  characteristic  merits  of  the  piece  may  be  briefly  described  in 
this  way.  It  recognises  the  idea  of  ordered  succession  in  connection 
with  the  facts  of  society.  It  considers  this  succession  as  one  not  of 
superficial  events,  but  of  working  forces.  Thus  jBolingbroke,  writing 
fifteen  years  before,  had  said  that  '  as  to  events  that  stand  recorded 
in  history,  we  see  them  all,  we  see  them  as  they  followed  one  another, 
or  as  they  produced  one  another,  causes  or  effects,  immediate  or 
remote.'  *  Bjit  it  is  very  evident  from  his  illustrations  that  by  all 
this  he  understood  no  more  than  the  immediate  connection  between 
one  transaction  and  another,  such  as  the  Ke volution  of  1688  being  a 
consequence  of  the  bad  government  of  James  II.,  this  bad  govern- 
ment springing  from  his  attachment  to  popery,  this  in  turn  being 
caused  by  the  exile  of  the  royal  family,  this  exile  having  its 
source  in  Cromwell's  usurpation,  and  so  forth,  one  may  suppose, 
down  to  the  Noachian  flood  or  the  era  when  the  earth  was  formless 
and  void.  It  is  mere  futility  to  talk  of  cause  and  effect  in  connection 
with  a  string  of  arbitrarily  chosen  accidents  of  this  sort.  Cause  and 
effect,  in  Turgors  sense  of  history,  describe  a  relation  between  cer- 
tain sets  or  groups  of  circumstances  that  are  of  a  peculiarly  decisive 
kind,  because  the  surface  of  events  conforms  itself  to  their  working. 
His  account  of  these  deciding  circumstances  was  not  what  we  should 
be  likely  to  accept  now,  because  he  limited  them  too  closely  to  purely 
intellectual  acquisitions,  as  we  have  just  seen,  and  because  he  failed 
to  see  the  necessity  of  tracing  the  root  of  the  whole  growth  to  cer- 
tain principles  in  the  mental  constitution  of  mankind.  But,  at  all 
events,  his  conception  of  history  rose  above  merely  individual  con- 
cerns, embraced  the  successive  movements  of  societies  and  their  rela- 
tions to  one  another,  and  sought  the  spring  of  revolutions  in  the 
affairs  of  a  community  in  long  trains  of  preparing  conditions,  internal 
and  external.  Above  all,  history  was  a  whole.  The  fortunes  of  and 
achievements  of  each  nation  were  scrutinised  for  their  effect  on  the 
growth  of  all  mankind. 

Editor. 

(1)  Studi/  of  History,  Letter  ii. 
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THE  EUSTACE  DIAMONDS. 
Chapter  IX. 

SHOWING  WHAT  THE  MT8S  FAWNS  SAID,  AND  WHAT  MRS.  HTTTAWAY 

THOUGHT. 

In  the  way  of  duty  Lord  Fawn  wag  a  Hercules, — ^not,  indeed,  "  climb- 
ing trees  in  the  Hesperides,"  but  achieving  enterprises  vhich,  to 
other  men,  if  not  impossible,  would  have  been  so  unpalatable  as  to 
have  been  put  aside  as  impracticable.  On  the  Monday  morning,  after 
he  was  accepted  by  Lady  Eustace,  he  was  with  his  mother  at  Fawn 
Court  before  he  went  down  to  the  India  Office. 

He  had  at  least  been  very  honest  in  the  description  he  had  given 
of  his  own  circumstances  to  the  lady  whom  he  intended  to  marry.  He 
had  told  her  the  exact  truth ;  and  though  she,  with  all  her  cleverness, 
had  not  been  able  to  realise  the  facts  when  related  to  her  so  suddenly, 
still  enough  had  been  said  to  make  it  quite  clear  that,  when  details 
of  business  should  hereafter  be  discussed  in  a  less  hurried  manner,  he 
would  be  able  to  say  that  he  had  explained  all  his  circumstances 
before  he  had  made  his  oflfer.  And  he  had  been  careful,  too,  as  to 
her  affairs.  He  had  ascertained,  that  her  late  husband  had  certainly 
settled  upon  her  for  life  an  estate  worth  four  thousand  a  year.  He 
knew,  also,  that  eight  thousand  pounds  had  been  left  her,  but  of  that 
he  took  no  account.  It  might  be  probable  that  she  had  spent  it.  If 
any  of  it  were  left,  it  would  be  a  godsend.  Lord  Fawn  thought  a 
great  deal  about  money.  Being  a  poor  man,  filling  a  place  fit  only 
for  rich  men,  he  had  been  driven  to  think  of  money,  and  had  be- 
come self-denying  and  parsimonious, — ^perhaps  we  may  say  hungry 
and  close-fisted.  Such  a  condition  of  character  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  such  a  position.  There  is,  probably,  no  man  who  becomes 
naturally  so  hard  in  regard  to  money  as  he  who  is  boimd  to  live 
among  rich  men,  wjio  is  not  rich  himself,  and  who  is  yet  honest. 
The  weight  of  the  work  of  life  in  these  circumstances  is  so  crushing, 
requires  such  continued  thought,  and  makes  itself  so  continually  felt, 
that  the  mind  of  the  sufferer  is  never  free  from  the  contamination  of 
sixpences.  Of  such  a  one  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  as  of  other  men 
with  similar  incomes.  Lord  Fawn  had  declared  to  his  future  bride 
that  he  had  half  five  thousand  a  year  to  spend, — or  the  half,  rather, 
of  such  actual  income  as  might  be  got  in  from  an  estate  presumed  to 
give  five  thousand  a  year, — and  it  may  be  said  that  an  unmarried 
gentleman  ought  not  be  poor  with  such  an  income.     But  Lord 
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Fawn  unfortunately  was  a  lord,  unfortunately  was  a  landlord,  un- 
fortunately was  an  Irish  landlord.  Let  him  be  as  careful  as  he 
might  with  sixpences,  his  pounds  would  fly  from  him,  or,  as  might, 
perhaps,  be  better  said,  could  not  be  made  to  fly  to  him.  He  was 
very  careful  with  his  sixpences,  and  was  always  thinking,  not 
exactly  how  he  might  make  two  ends  meet,  but  how  to  reconcile  the 
strictest  personal  economy  with  the  proper  bearing  of  an  Engli^ 
nobleman. 

Such  a  man  almost  naturally  looks  to  marriage  as  an  assistance  in 
the  dreary  fight.  It  soon  becomes  clear  to  him  that  he  cannot  marry 
without  money,  and  he  learns  to  think  that  heiresses  have  been 
invented  exactly  to  suit  his  case.  He  is  conscious  of  having  been 
subjected  to  hardship  by  Fortune,  and  regards  female  wealth  as  his 
legitimate  mode  of  escape  from  it.  He  has  got  himself,  his  position, 
and,  perhaps,  his  title  to  dispose  of,  and  they  are  surely  worth  so 
much  per  annum.  As  for  giving  anything  away,  that  is  out  of  the 
question.  He  has  not  been  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to  give.  But, 
being  an  honest  man,  he  will,  if  possible,  make  a  fair  bargain. 
Lord  Fawn  was  certainly  an  honest  man,  and  he  had  been  endeavour- 
ing for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  to  make  a  fair  bargain.  But  then 
it  is  so  hard  to  decide  what  is  fair.  Who  is  to  tell  a  Lord  Fawn  how 
much  per  annum  he  ought  to  regard  himself  as  worth  ?  He  had,  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  asked  a  high  price,  but  no  previous  bargain  had 
been  made.  "No  doubt  he  had  come  down  a  little  in  his  demand  in 
suggesting  a  matrimonal  arrangement  to  a  widow  with  a  child,  and 
with  only  four  thousand  a  year.  Whether  or  no  that  income  was 
hers  in  perpetuity,  or  only  for  life,  he  had  not  positively  known 
when  he  made  his  ofler. .  The  will  made  by  Sir  Florian  Eustace  did 
not  refer  to  the  property  at  all.  In  the  natural  course  of  things,  the 
widow  would  only  have  a  life-interest  in  the  income.  Why  should 
Sir  Florian  make  away,  in  perpetuity,  with  his  family  property? 
Nevertheless,  there  had  been  a  rumour  abroad  that  Sir  Florian  had 
been  very  generous ;  that  the  Scotch  estate  waB  to  go  to  a  second  son 
in  the  event  of  there  being  a  second  son ; — but  that  otherwise  it  was 
to  be  at  the  widow's  own  disposal.  No  doubt,  had  Lord  Fawi;i  been 
persistent,  he  might  have  found  out  the  exact  truth.  He  had,  how- 
ever, calculated  that  he  could  aflbrd  to  accept  even  the  life-income. 
If  more  should  come  of  it,  so  much  the  better  for  him.  He  might, 
at  any  rate,  so  arrange  the  family  matters,  that  his  heir,  should  he 
have  one,  should  not  at  his  death  be  called  upon  to  pay  something 
more  than  half  the  proceeds  of  the  family  property  to  his  mother, — 
as  was  now  done  by  himself. 

Lord  Fawn  breakfasted  at  Fawn  Court  on  the  Monday,  and 
his  mother  sat  at  the  table  with  him,  pouring  out  his  tea.  "  Oh, 
Frederic,'*  she  said,  **  it  is  so  important !  " 
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"  Just  SO ; — vei  y  indeed.  I  should  like  you  to  call  and  see  her 
cither  to-day  or  to-morrow/' 

"  That's  of  course." 

"  And  you  had  better  get  her  down  here." 

**  I  don't  know  that  she'll  come.     Ought  I  to  ask  the  little  boy  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Lord  Fawn,  as  he  put  a  spoonful  of  egg  into  his 
mouth ;  **  certainly." 

"  And  Miss  Macnulty  ?  " 

"  Ifo ;  I  don't  see  that  at  all.  I'm  not  going  to  marry  Miss  Mac- 
nulty.    The  child,  of  course,  must  be  one  of  us." 

"And  what  is  the  income,  Frederic?" 

"Four  thousand  a  year.  Something  more,  nominally,  but  four 
thousand  to  spend." 

"  You  are  sure  about  that  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure." 

"And  for  ever?" 

"  I  believe  so.     Of  that  I  am  not  sure." 

"  It  makes  a  great  diflTerence,  Frederic." 

"  A  very  great  difference  indeed.  I  think  it  is  her  own.  But,  at 
any  rate,  she  is  much  younger  than  I  am,  and  there  need  be  no 
settlement  out  of  my  property.  That  is  the  great  thing.  Don't  you 
think  she's — nice  ?  " 

"  She  is  very  lovely." 

"And  clever?" 

"  Certainly  very  clever.     I  hope  she  is  not  self-willed,  Frederic." 

"If  she  is,  we  must  try  and  balance  it,"  said  Lord  Fawn,  with  a 
little  smile.  But,  in  truth,  he  had  thought  nothing  about  any  such 
quality  as  that  to  which  his  mother  now  referred.  The  lady  had  an 
income.  That  was  the  first  and  most  indispensable  consideration. 
She  was  fairly  well-born,  was  a  lady,  and  was  beautiful.  In  doing 
Lord  Fawn  justice,  we  must  allow  that,  in  all  his  attempted  matri- 
monial speculations,  some  amount  of  feminine  loveliness  had  been 
combined  with  feminine  wealth.  He  had  for  two  years  been  a  suitor 
of  Violet  EflBngham,  who  was  the  acknowledged  beauty  of  the  day, 
— of  Violet  Efl&ngham,  who,  at  the  present  time,  was  the  wife  of 
Lord  Chiltern ;  and  he  had  offered  himself  thrice  to  Madame  Max 
Goesler,  who  was  reputed  to  bo  as  rich  as  she  was  beautiful.  In. 
either  case,  the  fortune  would  have  been  greater  than  that  which  he 
would  now  win,  and  the  money  would  certainly  have  been  for  ever. 
But  in  these  attempts  he  had  failed ;  and  Lord  Fawn  was  not  a  man 
to  think  himself  ill-used  because  he  did  not  get  the  first  good  thing 
for  which  he  asked. 

"  I  suppose  I  may  tell  the  girls  ?  "  said  Lady  Fawn. 

"  Yes ; — when  I  am  gone.  I  must  be  off  now,  only  I  could  not 
bear  not  to  come  and  see  you." 
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**  It  was  so  like  you,  Frederic.'* 

''  And  you'll  go  to-day  P '' 

"  Yes ;  if  you  wish  it, — certainly." 

"  Go  up  in  the  carriage,  you  know,  and  take  one  of  tlie  girls  with 
you.  I  would  not  take  more  than  one. '  Augusta  will  be  the  best 
You'll  see  Clara,  I  suppose."  Clara  was  the  married  sister,  Mrs. 
Hittaway. 

"  If  you  wish  it." 

"  She  had  better  call  too, — ^say  on  Thursday.  It's  quite  as  well 
that  it  should  be  known.  I  shan't  choose  to  have  more  delay  than 
can  be  avoided.     "Well ; — I  believe  that's  all." 

*'  I  hope  she'll  be  a  good  wife  to  you,  Frederic." 

"  I  don't  see  why  she  shouldn't.  Good-bye,  mother.  Tell  the 
girls  I  will  see  them  next  Saturday."  He  didn't  see  why  this 
woman  he  was  about  to  marry  should  not  be  a  good  wife  to  him ! 
And  yet  he  knew  nothing  about  her,  and  had  not  taken  the  slightest 
trouble  to  make  inquiry. .  That  she  was  pretty  he  could  see ;  that 
she  was  clever  he  could  understand  ;  that  she  lived  in  Mount  Street 
was  a  fact ;  her  parentage  was  known  to  him ; — that  she  was  the 
undoubted  mistress  of  a  large  income  was  beyond  dispute.  But,  for 
aught  he  knew,  she  might  be  afflicted  by  every  vice  to  which  a 
woman  can  be  subject.  In  truth,  she  was  afflicted  by  so  many,  that 
the  addition  of  all  the  others  could  hardly  have  made  her  worse  than 
she  was.  She  had  never  sacrificed  her  beauty  to  a  lover, — she  had 
never  sacrificed  anything  to  anybody, — nor  did  she  drink.  It  would 
be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  say  anything  else  in  her  fiivour ;  and  yet 
Lord  Fawn  was  quite  content  to  marry  her,  not  having  seen  any 
reason  why  she  should  not  make  a  good  wife.  Nor  had  Sir  Florian 
seen  any  reason ; — but  she  had  broken  Sir  Florian's  heart. 

"When  the  girls  heard  the  news,  they  were  half  frightened  and 
half  delighted.  Lady  Fawn  and  her  daughters  lived  very  much  out 
of  the  world.  They  also  were  poor  rich  people, — ^if  such  a  term  may 
be  used, — and  did  not  go  much  into  society.  There  was  a  butler 
kept  at  Fawn  Court,  and  a  boy  in  buttons,  and  two  gardeners,  and  a. 
man  to  look  after  the  cows,  and  a  carriage  and  horses,  and  a  fat 
coachman.  There  was  a  cook  and  a  scullery  maid,  and  two  lady's 
maids, — ^who  had  to  make  the  dresses, — and  two  housemaids  and  a 
dairymaid.  There  was  a  large  old  brick  house  to  be  kept  in  order, 
and  handsome  grounds  with  old  trees.  There  was,  as  we  know,  a 
governess,  and  there  were  seven  unmarried  daughters.  With  such 
encumbrances,  and  an  income  altogether  not  exceeding  three  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum.  Lady  Fawn  could  not  be  rich.  And  yet 
who  would  say  that  an  old  lady  and  her  daughters  could  be  poor 
with  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  spend?  It  may  be  taken 
almost  as  a  rule  by  the  unennobled  ones  of  this  country  that  the 
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sudden  possession  of  a  title  would  at  once  raise  the  price  of  every 
article  consumed  twenty  per  cent.  Mutton  that  before  cost  nine- 
pence,  would  cost  tenpence  a  pound,  and  the  mouths  to  be  fed  would 
demand  more  meat.  The  chest  of  tea  would  run  out  quicker.  The 
labourer's  work,  which  for  the  farmer  is  ten  hours  a  day,  for  the 
squire  nine,  is  for  the  peer  only  eight.  Miss  Jones,  when  she 
becomes  Lady  de  Jongh,  does  not  pay  less  than  threepence  apiece  for 
each  "  my  lady  "  with  which  her  ear  is  tickled.  Even  the  baronet 
when  he  becomes  a  lord  has  to  curtail  his  purchases,  because  of 
increased  price,  tmless  he  be  very  wide  awake  to  the  affairs  of  the 
'world.  Old  Lady  Fawn,  who  would  not  on  any  account  have  owed  a 
shilling  which  she  could  not  pay,  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  her  econo- 
mies, was  not  close-fisted,  knew  very  well  what  she  could  do  and  what 
she  could  not.  The  old  family  carriage  and  the  two  lady's  maids  were 
there, — as  necessaries  of  life  ;  but  London  society  was  not  within  her 
reach.  It  was,  therefore,  the  case  that  they  had  not  heard  very 
much  about  Lizzie  Eustace.  But  they  had  heard  something.  "I 
hope  she  won't  be  too  fond  of  going  out,"  said^Amelia,,the  second  girl. 

"  Or  extravagant,"  said  Georgina,  the  third. 

"There  was  some  story  of  her  being  terribly  in  debt  when  she 
married  Sir  Florian  Eustace,"  said  Diana,  the  fourth. 

"  Frederic  will  be  sure  to  see  to  that,"  said  Augusta,  the  eldest. 

•*  She  is  very  beautiful,"  said  Lydia,  the  fifth. 

"  And  clever,"  said  Cecilia,  the  sixth. 

"  Beauty  and  cleverness  won't  make  a  good  wife,"  said  Amelia, 
who  was  the  wise  one  of  the  family. 

"  Frederic  will  be  sure  to  see  that  she  doesn't  go  wrong,"  said 
Augusta,  who  was  not  wise. 

Then  Lucy  Morris  entered  the  room  with  Nina,  the  cadette  of  the 
femily.     "  Oh,  Nina,  what  do  you  think  ?  "  said  Lydia. 

"  My  dear !  "  said  Lady  Fawn,  putting  up  her  hand,  and  stopping 
further  indiscreet  speech. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  what  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  cadette. 

"  Surely  Lucy  may  be  told,"  said  Lydia. 

"  Well,  yes ;  Lucy  may  be  told  certainly.  There  can  be  no  reason 
why  Lucy  should  not  know  all  that  concerns  our  family ; — and  the 
more  so  as  she  has  been  for  many  years  intimate  with  the  lady.  My 
dear,  my  son  is  going  to  be  married  to  Lady  Eustace." 

"  Lord  Fawn  going  to  marry  Lizzie !  "  said  Lucy  Morris,  in  a  tone 
which  certainly  did  not  express  unmingled  satisfaction. 

"  Unless  you  forbid  the  banns,"  said  Diana. 

"Is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  not  P"  said  Lady  Fawn. 
"  Oh,  no ; — only  it  seems  so  odd.     I  didn't  faiow  that  they  knew 
each  other ; — ^not  well,  that  is.     And  then — " 
"  Then  what,  my  dear  P  " 
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"  It  seems  odd ; — that's  all.  It's  all  very  nice,  I  dare  say,  and 
I'm  sure  I  hope  they  will  be  happy."  Lady  Fawn,  however,  was 
displeased,  and  did  not  speak  to^Lucy  again  before  she  started  with 
Augusta  on  the  journey  to  London. 

The  carriage  first  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  married  daughter  in 
Warwick  Square.  Now,  Mrs.  Hittaway,  whose  husband  was  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Civil  Appeals  and  who  was  very  well  known  at 
all  Boards  and  among  official  men  generally,  heard  much  more  about 
things  that  were  going  on  than  did  her  mother.  And,  having  been 
emancipated  from  maternal  control  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years, 
she  could  express  herself  before  her  mother  with  more  confidence 
than  would  have  become  the  other  girls.  "  Mamma,"  she  said, "  you 
don't  mean  it !  " 

"  I  do  mean  it,  Clara.     Why  should  I  not  mean  it  ?  " 

"  She  is  the  greatest  vixen  in  all  London." 

"  Oh,  Clara !  "  said  Augusta. 

"  And  such  a  liar,"  said  Mrs.  Hittaway. 

There  came  a  look  of  pain  across  Lady  Fawn's  face,  for  Lady  Fawn 
believed  in  her  eldest  daughter.  But  yet  she  intended  to  fight  her 
ground  on  a  matter  so  important  to  her  as  was  this.  **  There  is  no 
word  in  the  English  language,"  she  said,  "  which  conveys  to  me  so 
little  of  defined  meaning  as  that  word  vixen.  If  you  can,  tell  me 
what  you  mean,  Clara." 

"  Stop  it,  mamtna." 

"  But  why  should  I  stop  it, — even  if  I  could  P  " 

"  You  don't  know  her,  mamma." 

"  She  has  visited  at  Fawn  Court  more  than  once.  She  is  a  friend 
of  Lucy's." 

"  If  she  is  a  friend  of  Lucy  Morris,  mamma,  Lucy  Morris  shall 
never  come  here." 

"But  what  has  she  done?  I  have  never  heard  that  she  has 
behaved  improperly.  What  does  it  all  mean  P  She  goes  out  every- 
where. I  don't  think  she  has  had  any  lovers.  Frederic  would  be 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  throw  himself  away  upon  an  ill-condi- 
tioned young  woman." 

"  Frederic  can  see  just  as  far  as  some  other  men,  and  not  a  bit 
further.     Of  course  she  has  an  income, — ^for  her  life." 

"I  believe  it  is  her  own  altogether,  Clara." 

"  She  says  so,  I  don't  doubt.  I  believe  she  is  the  greatest  liar 
about  London.  You  find  out  about  her  jewels  before  she  married 
poor  Sir  Florian,  and  how  much  he  had  to  pay  for  her ;  or  rather, 
I'll  find  out.  If  you  want  to  know,  mamma,  you  just  ask  her  own 
aimt,  Lady  Linlithgow." 

"  We  all  know,  my  dear,  that  Lady  Linlithgow  quarrelled  with 
her." 
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"  It's  my  belief  that  she  is  over  head  and  ears  in  debt  again.  But 
I'll  learn.  And  when  I  have  found  out,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  tell 
Frederic.  Orlando  will  find  out  all  about  it."  Orlando  was  tho 
Christian  name  of  Mrs.  Ilittaway's  husband.  "Mr.  Camperdown, 
I  have  no  doubt,  knows  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  her  story.  The  long 
and  the  short  of  it  is  this,  mamma,  that  I've  heard  quite  enough 
about  Lady  Eustace  to  feel  certain  that  Frederic  would  live  to 
repent  it." 

**  But  what  can  we  do  ?"  said  Lady  Fawn. 
"  Break  it  off,"  said  Mrs.  Hittaway. 

Her  daughter's  violence  of  speech  had  a  most  depressing  effect 
upon  poor  Lady  Fawn.  As  has  been  said,  she  did  believe  in  Mrs. 
Hittaway.  She  knew  that  Mrs.  Hittaway  was  conversant  with  the 
things  of  the  world,  and  heard  tidings  daily  which  never  found  their 
way  down  to  Fawn  Court.  And  yet  her  son  went  about  quite  as 
much  as  did  her  daughter.  If  Lady  Eustace  was  such  a  reprobate 
as  was  now  represented,  why  had  not  Lord  Fawn  heard  the  truth  ? 
And  then  she  had  already  given  in  her  own  adhesion,  and  had 
promised  to  call. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  won't  go  to  her  ?  "  said  Lady  Fawn. 
"  As  Lady  Eustace, — certainly  not.     If  Frederic  does  marry  her, 
of  course  I  must  know  her.     That's  a  different  thing.     One  has  to 
make  the  best  one  can  of  a  bad  bargain.     I  don't  doubt  they'd  be 
separated  before  two  years  were  over." 

"  Oh  dear,  how  dreadful  !  "  exclaimed  Augusta. 
Lady  Fawn,  after  much  consideration,  was  of  opinion  that  she 
must  carry  out  her  intention  of  calling  upon  her  son's  intended  bride 
in  spite  of  all  the  evil  things  that  had  been  said.  Lord  Fawn  had 
undertaken  to  send  a  message  to  Mount  Street,  informing  the  lady 
of  the  honour  intended  for  her.  And  in  truth  Lady  Fawn  was  some- 
what curious  now  to  see  the  household  of  the  woman,  who  might 
perhaps  do  her  the  irreparable  injury  of  ruining  the  happiness  of  her 
only  son.  Perhaps  she  might  learn  something  by  looking  at  the 
woman  in  her  own  drawing-room.  At  any  rate  she  would  go.  But 
Mrs.  Hitta way's  words  had  the  effect  of  inducing  her  to  leave  Augusta 
where  she  was.  If  there  were  contamination,  why  should  Augusta 
be  contaminated  ?  Poor  Augusta !  She  had  looked  forward  to  the 
delight  of  embracing  her  future  sister-in-law ; — and  would  not  have 
enjoyed  it  the  less,  perhaps,  because  she  had  been  told  that  the  lady 
was  false,  profligate,  and  a  vixen.  As,  however,  her  position  was 
that  of  a  girl,  she  was  bound  to  be  obedient, — though  over  thirty 
years  old, — and  she  obeyed. 

Lizzie  was  of  course  at  home,  and  Miss  Macnulty  was  of  course 
visiting  the  Horticultural  Gardens  or  otherwise  engaged.  On  such 
an  occasion  Lizzie  would  certainly  be  alone.     She  had  taken  great 
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pains  with  her  dress,  studying  not  so  much  her  own  appearance  as 
the  character  of  her  visitor.  She  was  very  anxious,  at  any  rate  for 
the  present,  to  win  golden  opinions  from  Lady  Fawn.  She  was 
dressed  richly,  but  very  simply.  Everything  about  her  room 
betokened  wealth ;  but  she  had  put  away  the  French  novels,  and 
had  placed  a  Bible  on  a  little  table,  not  quite  hidden,  behind  her 
own  seat.  The  long  lustrous  lock  was  tucked  up,  but  the  diamonds 
were  still  upon  her  fingers.  She  fully  intended  to  make  a  conqu^ 
of  her  future  mother-in-law  and  sister-in-law  ; — for  the  note  which 
had  come  up  to  her  from  the  India  Office  had  told  her  that  Augusta 
would  accompany  Lady  Fawn.  "  Augusta  is  my  favourite  sister," 
said  the  enamoured  lover,  "  and  I  hope  that  you  two  will  always  be 
friends."  Lizzie,  when  she  had  read  this,  had  declared  to  herself 
that  of  all  the  female  oafs  she  had  ever  seen,  Augusta  Fawn  was  the 
greatest  oaf.  When  she  found  that  Lady  Fawn  was  alone,  she  did 
not  betray  herself,  or  ask  for  the  beloved  friend  of  the  future.  **  Dear, 
dear  Lady  Fawn !  "  she  said,  throwing  herself  into  the  arms  and 
nestling  herself  against  the  bosom  of  the  old  lady,  "  this  makes  my 
happiness  perfect."  Then  she  retreated  a  little,  still  holding  the 
hand  she  had  grasped  between  her  own,  and  looking  up  into  the 
face  of  her  future  mother-in-law.  **  When  he  asked  me  to  be  his 
wife,  the  first  thing  I  thought  of  was  whether  you  would  come  to  me 
at  once."  Her  voice  as  she  thus  spoke  was  perfect.  Her  manner 
was  almost  perfect.  Perhaps  there  was  a  little  too  much  of  gesture, 
too  much  gliding  motion,  too  violent  an  appeal  with  the  eyes,  too 
close  a  pressure  of  the  hand.  No  suspicion,  however,  of  all  this 
would  have  touched  Lady  Fawn  had  she  come  to  Mount  Street  with- 
out calling  in  Warwick  Square  on  the  way.  But  those  horrible 
words  of  her  daughter  were  ringing  in  her  eyes,  and  she  did  not 
know  how  to  conduct  herself. 

"  Of  course  I  came  as  soon  as  he  told  me,"  she  said. 

"  And  you  will  be  a  mother  to  me  ?"  demanded  Lizzie. 

Poor  Lady  Fawn !  There  was  enough  of  maternity  about  her  to 
have  enabled  her  to  undertake  the  duty  for  a  dozen  sons'  wives, — if 
the  wives  were  women  with  whom  she  could  feel  sympathy.  And 
she  could  feel  symyathy  very  easily ;  and  was  a  woman  not  at  all 
prone  to  inquire  too  curiously  as  to  the  merits  of  a  son's  wife.  But 
what  was  she  to  do  after  the  caution  she  had  received  from  Mrs. 
Hittaway  ?  How  was  she  to  promise  maternal  tenderness  to  a  vixen 
and  a  liar  ?  By  nature  she  was  not  a  deceitful  woman.  "  My  dear," 
she  said,  "  I  hope  you  will  make  him  a  good  wife." 

It  was  not  very  encouraging,  but  Lizzie  made  the  best  of  it.  It 
was  her  desire  to  cheat  Lady  Fawn  into  a  good  opinion,  and  she  was 
not  disappointed  when  no  good  opinion  was  expressed  at  once.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  bad  person  expects  to  be  accounted  good.     It  is  the 
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general  desire  of  such  a  one  to  conquer  the  existing  evil  impression ; 
but  it  is  getierally  presumed  that  the  evil  impression  is  there.  "  Oh, 
Lady  Fawn ! "  she  said,  "  I  will  so  strive  to  make  him  happy.  What 
is  it  that  he  likes P  What  would  he  wish  me  to  do  and  to  be?  You 
know  his  noble  nature,  and  I  must  look  to  you  for  guidance." 

Lady  Fawn  was  embarrassed.  She  had  now  seated  herself  on  the 
sofa,  and  Lizzie  was  close  to  her,  almost  enveloped  within  her  mantle. 
"  My  dear,'*  said  Lady  Fawn,  "  if  you  will  endeavour  to  do  your  duty 
by  him,  I  am  sure  he  will  do  his  by  you." 

"  I  know  it.  I  am  sure  of  it.  And  I  will ;  I  will.  You  will  let 
me  love  you,  and  call  you  mother  ? "  A  peculiar  perfume  came  up 
from  Lizzie's  hair  which  Lady  Fawn  did  not  like.  Her  own  girls, 
perhaps,  woto  not  given  to  the  use  of  much  perfumery.  She  shifted 
her  seat  a  little,  and  Lizzie  was  compelled  to  sit  upright,  and  without 
support.  Hitherto  Lady  Fawn  had  said  very  little,  and  Lizzie's  part 
was  one  difficult  to  play.  She  had  heard  of  that  sermon  read  every 
Sunday  evening  at  Fawn  Court,- and  she  believed  that  Lady  Fawn 
was  peculiarly  religious.  '*  There,"  she  said,  stretching  out  her  hand 
backwards  and  clasping  the  book  which  lay  upon  the  small  table, — 
"  there  ;  that  shaU  be  my  guide.  That  will  teach  me  how  to  do  my 
duty  by  my  noble  husband." 

Lady  Fawn  in  some  surprise  took  the  book  from  Lizzie's  hand, 
and  found  that  it  was  the  Bible.  "  You  certainly  can't  do  better, 
my  dear,  than  read  your  Bible,"  said  Lady  Fawn, — ^but  there  was 
more  of  censure  than  of  eulogy  in  the  tone  of  her  voice.  She  put 
the  Bible  down  very  quietly,  and  asked  Lady  Eustace  when  it  would 
suit  her  to  come  down  to  Fawn  Court.  Lady  Fawn  had  promised 
her  son  to  give  the  invitation,  and  could  not  now,  she  thought,  avoid 
giving  it. 

"  Oh,  I  should  like  it  so  much ! "  said  Lizzie.  "  Whenever  it  will 
suit  you,  I  will  be  there  at  a  minute's  notice."  It  was  then  arranged 
that  she  should  be  at  Fawn  Court  on  that  day  week,  and  stay  for  a 
fortnight.  "Of  all  things  that  which  I  most  desire  now,"  said 
Lizzie,  "  is  to  know  you  and  the  dear  girls, — and  to  be  loved  by  you 
alL" 

Lady  Eustace,  as  soon  as  she  was  alone  in  the  room,  stood  in  the 
middle  of  it,  scowling, — for  she  could  scowl.  "I'll  not  go  near 
them,"  she  said  to  herself, — "  nasty,  stupid,  dull,  puritanical  drones. 
If  he  don't  like  it,  he  may  lump  it.  After  all  it's  no  such  great 
catch."  Then  she  sat  down  to  reflect  whether  it  was  or  was  not 
a  catch.  As  soon  as  ever  Lord  Fawn  had  left  her  after  the  engage- 
ment was  made,  she  had  begun  to  tell  herself  that  he  was  a  poor 
creature,  and  that  she  had  done  wrong.  "Only  five  thousand  a 
year!"  she  said  to  herself; — for  she  had  not  perfectly  understood 
that  little  explanation  which  he  had  given  respecting  his  income. 
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**  It's  nothing  for  a  lord."  And  now  again  she  murmured  to  her- 
self, "  It's  my  money  he's  after.  He'll  find  out  that  I  know  how  to 
keep  what  I've  got  in  my  own  hands."  Now  that  Lady  Fawn  had 
been  cold  to  her,  she  thought  still  less  of  the  proposed  marriage. 
But  there  was  this  inducement  for  her  to  go  on  with  it.  If  they, 
the  Fawn  women,  thought  that  they  could  break  it  off,  she  would 
let  them  know  that  they  had  no  such  power. 

"Well,  mamma,  you've  seen  her?"  said  Mrs.  Hittaway. 

"Yes,  my  dear;  I've  seen  her.  I  had  seen  her  two  or  three 
times  before,  you  know." 

"  And  you  are  still  in  love  with  her  ?  " 

"  I  never  said  that  I  was  in  love  with  her,  Clara." 

"And  what  has  been  fixed ?" 

"She  is  to  come  down  to  Fawn  Court  next  week,  and  stay  a  fort- 
iright  with  us.     Then  we  shall  find  out  what  she  is." 

"  That  will  be  best,  mamma,"  said  Augusta. 

"  Mind,  mamma ;  you  understand  me.  I  shall  tell  Frederic  plainly 
ust  what  I  think.  Of  course  he  will  be  offended,  and  if  the  marriage 
goes  on,  the  offence  will  remain, — till  he  finds  out  the  truth." 

"  I  hope  he'll  find  out  no  such  truth,"  said  Lady  Fawn.  She  was, 
however,  quite  unable  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  her  future  daughter- 
in-law.  She  said  nothing  as  to  that  little  scene  with  the  Bible,  but 
she  never  forgot  it. 


Chapter  X. 

LIZZIE    AND   HER   IX)VER. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  Monday  and  all  the  Tuesday,  Lizzie's 
mind  was,  upon  the  whole,  averse  to  matrimony.  She  had  told 
Miss  Macnulty  of  her  prospects,  with  some  amount  of  exultation; 
and  the  poor  dependant,  though  she  knew  that  she  must  be  turned 
out  into  the  street,  had  congratulated  her  patroness.  **  The  Vulturess 
will  take  you  in  again,  when  she  knows  youVe  nowhere  else  to  go 
to,"  Lizzie  had  said, — displaying,  indeed,  some  accurate  discernment 
of  her  aunt's  character.  But  after  Lady  Fawn's  visit  she  spoke  of 
the  marriage  in  a  different  tone.  "  Of  course,  my  dear,  I  shall  have 
to  look  very  close  after  the  settlement." 

"  I  suppose  the  lawyers  will  do  that,"  said  Miss  Macnulty. 

"  Yes ; — lawyers !  That's  all  very  well.  I  know  what  lawyers 
are.  I'm  not  going  to  trust  any  lawyer  to  give  away  my  property. 
Of  course  we  shall  live  at  Portray,  because  his  place  is  in  Ireland ; — 
and  nothing  shall  take  me  to  Ireland.  I  told  him  that  from  the  very 
first.    But  I  don't  mean  to  give  up  my  own  income.    I  don't  suppose 
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he'll  venture  to  suggest  such  a  thing."  And  then  again  she 
grumbled.     "  It's  all  very  well  being  in  the  Cabinet ! " 

"Is  Lord  Fawn  in  the  Cabinet?"  asked  Miss  Macnulty,  who  in 
such  matters  was  not  altogether  ignorant. 

"  Of  course  he  is,"  said  Lizzie,  with  an  angry  gesture.  It  may 
seem  unjust  to  accuse  her  of  being  stupidly  unacquainted  with 
circumstances,  and  a  liar  at  the  same  time ;  but  she  was  both.  She 
said  that  Lord  Fawn  was  in  the  Cabinet  because  she  had  heard  some 
one  speak  of  him  as  not  being  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  in  so  speaking 
appear  to  slight  his  political  position.  Lizzie  did  not  know  how 
much  her  companion  knew,  and  Miss  Macnulty  did  not  comprehend 
the  depth  of  the  ignorance  of  her  patroness.  Thus  the  lies  which 
Lizzie  told  were  amazing  to  Miss  Macnulty.  To  say  that  Lord 
Fawn  was  in  the  Cabinet,  when  all  the  world  knew  that  he  was  an 
Under-Secretary !  What  good  could  a  woman  get  from  an  assertion 
80  plainly,  so  manifestly  false  ?  But  Lizzie  knew  nothing  of  Under- 
Secretaries.  Lord  Fawn  was  a  lord,  and  even  Commoners  were  in 
the  Cabinet.  "  Of  course  he  is,"  said  Lizzie ;  "  but  I  shan't  have 
my  drawing-room  made  a  Cabinet.  They  shan't  come  here."  And 
then  again  on  the  Tuesday  evening  she  displayed  her  independence. 
"  As  for  those  women  down  at  Richmond,  I  don't  mean  to  be  overrun 
by  them,  I  can  tell  you.  I  said  I  would  go  there,  and  of  course  I 
shall  keep  my  word." 

"  I  think  you  had  better  go,"  said  Miss  Macnulty. 

"  Of  course,  I  shall  go.  I  don't  want  anybody  to  tell  me  where 
I'm  to  go,  my  dear,  and  where  I'm  not.  But  it'U  be  about  the  first 
and  the  last  visit.  And  as  for  bringing  those  dowdy  girls  out  in 
London,  it's  the  last  thing  I  shall  think  of  doing.  Indeed,  I  doubt 
whether  they  can  aflford  to  dress  themselves."  As  she  went  up  to 
bed  on  the  Tuesday  evening,  Miss  Macnulty  doubted  whether  the 
match  would  go  on.  She  never  believed  her  friend's  statements ;  but 
if  spoken  words  might  be  supposed  to  mean  anything,  Lady  Eustace's 
words  on  that  Tuesday  betokened  a  strong  dislike  to  everything 
appertaining  to  the  Fawn  family.  She  had  even  ridiculed  Lord 
Fawn  himself,  declaring  that  he  understood  nothing  about  anything 
beyond  his  office. 

And,  in  truth,  Lizzie  almost  had  made  up  her  mind  to  break  it 
off.  All  that  she  would  gain  did  not  seem  to  weigh  down  with 
sufficient  preponderance  all  that  she  would  lose.  Such  were  her 
feelings  on  the  Tuesday  night.  But  on  the  Wednesday  morning  she 
received  a  note  which  threw  her  back  violently  upon  the  Fawn 
interest.  The  note  was  as  foUows.  "  Messrs.  Camperdown  and  Son 
present  their  compliments  to  Lady  Eustace.  They  have  received 
instructions  to  proceed  by  law  for  the  recovery  of  the  Eustace 
diamonds,  now  in  Lady  Eustace's  hands,  and  will  feel  obliged  to 
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Lady  Eustace  if  she  will  communicate  to  them  the  name  and  addreai 
of  her  attorney.  62,  New  Square,  May  30,  186 — ."  The  eflTect  rf 
this  note  was  to  drive  Lizzie  back  upon  the  Fawn  interest.  She  was 
frightened  about  the  diamonds,  and  was,  nevertheless,  almost  deter- 
mined not  to  surrender  them.  At  any  rate,  in  such  a  strait  she 
would  want  assistance,  either  in  keeping  them  or  in  giving  th^n  up. 
The  lawyer's  letter  afflicted  her  with  a  sense  of  weakness,  and  there 
was  strength  in  the  Fawn  connexion.  As  Lord  Fawn  was  so  poor, 
perhaps  he  would  adhere  to  the  jewels.  She  knew  that  she  could 
not  fight  Mr.  Gamperdown  with  no  other  assistance  than  what 
Messrs.  Mowbray  and  Mopus  might  give  her,  and  therefore  her  heart 
softened  towards  her  betrothed.  "  I  suppose  Frederic  will  be  h^e 
to-day,''  she  said  to  Miss  Macnulty,  as  they  sat  at  breakfast  together 
about  noon.  Miss  Macnulty  nodded.  "You  can  have  a  cab,  you 
know,  if  you  like  to  go  anywhere."  Miss  Macnulty  said  she  thought 
she  would  go  to  the  National  Gallery.  "  And  you  can  walk  back, 
you  know,"  said  Lizzie.  "I  can  walk  there  and  back  too,*'  said 
Miss  Macnulty, — in  regard  to  whom  it  may  be  said  that  the  last 
ounce  would  sometimes  almost  break  the  horse's  back. 

"  Frederic  "  came  and  was  received  very  graciously.  Lizzie  had 
placed  Mr.  Camperdown's  note  on  the  little  table  behind  her,  beneath 
the  Bible,  so  that  she  might  put  her  hand  upon  it  at  once,  if  she 
could  make  an  opportunity  of  showing  it  to  her  future  husband. 
"  Frederic  "  sat  himself  beside  her,  and  the  intercourse  for  a  while 
was  such  as  might  be  looked  for  between  two  lovers  of  whom  one 
was  a  widow,  and  the  other  an  Under-Secretary  of  State  from  the 
Lidia  OflSce.  They  were  loving,  but  discreetly  amatory,  talking 
chiefly  of  things  material,  each  flattering  the  other,  and  each  hinting 
now  and  again  at  certain  little  circumstances  of  which  a  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  seemed  to  be  desirable.  The  one  was  conversant 
with  things  in  general,  but  was  slow;  the  other  was  quick  as  a 
lizard  in  turning  hither  and  thither,  but  knew  almost  nothing. 
When  she  told  Lord  Fawn  that  the  Ayrshire  estate  was  "  her  own, 
to  do  what  she  liked  with,"  she  did  not  know  that  he  would  certainly 
find  out  the  truth  from  other  sources  before  he  married  her.  Indeed, 
she  was  not  quite  sure  herself  whether  the  statement  was  true  or 
false,  though  she  would  not  have  made  it  so  frequently  had  her  idea 
of  the  truth  been  a  fixed  idea.  It  had  all  been  explained  to  her  ; — 
but  there  had  been  something  about  a  second  son,  and  there  was  no 
second  son.  Perhaps  she  might  have  a  second  son  yet, — a  future 
little  Lord  Fawn,  and  he  might  inherit  it.  In  regard  to  honesty, 
the  man  was  superior  to  the  woman,  because  his  purpose  was  declared, 
and  he  told  no  lies ; — but  the  one  was  as  mercenary  as  the  other.  It 
was  not  love  that  had  brought  Lord  Fawn  to  Mount  Street. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  your  place  in  Ireland  ?  "  she  asked. 
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"  There  is  no  house,  you  know." 

"  But  there  was  one,  Frederic  ?  " 

'*  The  town-land  where  the  house  used  to  be,  is  called  Killeagent. 
The  old  demesne  is  called  Killaud." 

"What  pretty  names!  and — and — ;  does  it  go  a  great  many 
miles  ?  '^  Lord  Fawn  explained  that  it  did  run  a  good  many  miles 
up  into  the  mountains.  "  How  beautifully  romantic  ! "  said  Lizzie. 
"But  the  people  live  on  the  mountain  and  pay  rent?" 

Lord  Fawn  asked  no  such  inept  questions  respecting  the  Ayrshire 
property,  but  he  did  inquire  who  was  Lizzie's  solicitor.  **  Of  course 
there  will  be  things  to  be  settled/'  he  said,  "  and  my  lawyer  had 
better  see  yours.     Mr.  Camperdown  is  a " 

"  Mr.  Camperdown ! "  almost  shrieked  Lizzie.  Lord  Fawn  then 
explained,  with  some  amazement,  that  Mr.  Camperdown  was  his 
lawyer.  As  far  as  his  belief  went,  there  was  not  a  more  respectable 
gentleman  in  the  profession.  Then  he  inquired  whether  Lizzie  had 
any  objection  to  Mr.  Camperdown.  "  Mr.  Camperdown  was  Sir  Flo- 
rian's  lawyer,"  said  Lizzie. 

"That  will  make  it  all  the  easier,  T  should  think,"  said  Lord 
Fawn. 

"  I  don't  know  how  that  may  be,"  said  Lizzie,  trying  to  bring  her 
mind  to  work  upon  the  subject  steadily.  "  Mr.  Camperdown  has  been 
very  uncourteous  to  me ; — I  must  say  that ;  and,  as  I  think,  unfair. 
He  wishes  to  rob  me  now  of  a  thing  that  is  quite  my  own." 

"  What  sort  of  a  thing  ?  "  asked  Lord  Fawn  slowly. 

"  A  very  valuable  thing.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,  Frederic.  Of 
course  I'll  tell  you  everything  now.  I  never  could  keep  back 
anything  from  one  that  I  loved.  It's  not  my  nature.  There  ;  you 
might  as  well  read  that  note."  Then  she  put  her  hand  back  and 
brought  Mr.  Camperdown's  letter  from  under  the  Bible.  Lord 
Fawn  read  it  very  attentively,  and  as  he  read  it  there  came  upon 
him  a  great  doubt.  What  sort  of  woman  was  this  to  whom  he  .had 
engaged  himself  because  she  was  possessed  of  an  income?  That 
Mr.  Camperdown  should  be  in  the  wrong  in  such  a  matter  was  an 
idea  which  never  occurred  to  Lord  Fawn.  There  is  no  form  of  belief 
stronger  than  that  which  the  ordinarj^  English  gentleman  has  in  the 
discretion  and  honesty  of  his  own  family  lawyer.  What  his  lawyer 
tells  him  to  do,  he  does.  What  his  lawyer  tells  him  to  sign,  he 
signs.  He  buys  and  sells  in  obedience  to  the  same  direction,  and  feels 
perfectly  comfortable  in  the  possession  of  a  guide  who  is  responsible 
and  all  but  divine.  "  What  diamonds  are  they  ?  "  asked  Lord  Fawn 
in  a  very  low  voice. 

"  They  are  my  own, — altogether  my  own.  Sir  Florian  gave  them 
to  me.  When  he  put  them  into  my  hands,  he  said  that  they  were 
to  be  my  own  for  ever  and  ever.     *  There '  said  he, — *  those  ai*o 
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yours  to  do  what  you  choose  with  them/  After  that  they  oughtn't  to 
ask  me  to  give  them  back,— ought  they  ?  If  you  had  been  married 
before,  and  your  wife  had  given  you  a  keepsake, — to  keep  for  ever 
and  ever,  would  you  give  it  up  to  a  lawyer  ?  You  would  not  like 
it ; — ^would  you,  Frederic  ?  "  She  had  put  her  hand  on  his,  and  was 
looking  up  into  his  face  as  she  asked  the  question.  Again,  perhaps, 
the  acting  was  a  little  overdone ;  but  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  the  tone  of  her  voice  was  perfect. 

"Mr.  Camperdown  calls  them  Eustace  diamonds, — ^family  dia- 
monds," said  Lord  Fawn.  "  What  do  they  consist  of?  What  are 
they  worth?" 

"  I'U  show  them  to  you,"  said  Lizzie,  jumping  up  and  hurrying 
out  of  the  room.  Lord  Fawn,  when  he  was  alone,  rubbed  his  hands 
over  his  eyes  and  thought  about  it  all.  It  would  be  a  very  harsh 
measure,  on  the  part  of  the  Eustace  family  and  of  Mr.  Camperdown, 
to  demand  from  her  the  surrender  of  any  trinket  which  her  late 
husband  might  have  given  her  in  the  manner  described.  But  it 
was,  to  his  thinking,  most  improbable  that  the  Eustace  people  or  the 
lawyer  should  be  harsh  to  a  widow  bearing  the  Eustace  name.  The 
Eustaces  were  by  disposition  lavish,  and  old  Mr.  Camperdown  was 
not  one  who  would  be  strict  in  claiming  little  things  for  rich  clients. 
And  yet  here  was  his  letter,  threatening  the  widow  of  the  late 
baronet  with  legal  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  jewels  which  had 
been  given  by  Sir  Florian  himself  to  his  wife  as  a  keepsake! 
Perhaps  Sir  Florian  had  made  some  mistake,  and  had  caused  to  be 
set  in  a  ring  or  brooch  for  his  bride  some  jewel  which  he  had 
thought  to  be  his  own,  but  which  had,  in  truth,  been  an  heir- 
loom. If  so,  the  jewel  should,  of  course,  be  surrendered, — or  re- 
placed by  one  of  equal  value.  He  was  making  out  some  such  solu- 
tion, when  Lizzie  returned  with  the  morocco  case  in  her  hand.  "  It 
was  the  manner  in  which  he  gave  it  to  me,"  said  Lizzie,  as  she 
opened  the  clasp,  "  which  makes  its  value  to  me." 

Lord  Fawn  knew  nothing  about  jewels,  but  even  he  knew  that  if 
the  circle  of  stones  which  he  saw,  with  a  Maltese  cross  appended  to 
it,  was  constituted  of  real  diamonds,  the  thing  must  be  of  great 
value.  And  it  occurred  to  him  at  once  that  such  a  necklace  is  not 
given  by  a  husband  even  to  a  bride  in  the  manner  described  by 
Lizzie.  A  ring,  or  brooch,  or  perhaps  a  bracelet,  a  lover  or  a  loving 
lord  may  bring  in  his  pocket.  But  such  an  ornament  as  this  on 
which  Lord  Fawn  was  now  looking,  is  given  in  another  sort  of  way. 
He  felt  sure  that  it  was  eo,  even  though  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  value  of  the  stones.  "  Do  you  know  what  it  is  worth  ? "  he 
asked. 

Lizzie  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  remembered  that  "Fre- 
deric," in  his  present  position  in  regard  to  herself,  might  be  glad  to* 
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assist  her  in  maintaining  the  possession  of  a  substantial  property. 
"  I  think  they  say  its  value  is  about — ten  thousand  pounds,"  she 
replied. 

"  Ten — thousand — ^pounds ! "  Lord  Fawn  rivetted  his  eyes  upon 
them. 

"That's  what  I'm  told, — ^by  a  jeweller.'' 

"By  what  jeweller?" 

"  A  man  had  to  come  and  see  them, — about  some  repairs,-— or 
something  of  that  kind.  Poor  Sir  Florian  wished  it.  And  he 
said  80." 

"  What  was  the  man's  name  ?  " 

"  I  forget  his  name,"  said  Lizzie,  who  was  not  quite  sure  whether 
her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Benjamin  would  be  considered  respectable. 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds  !  You  don't  keep  them  in  the  house ; — 
do  you?" 

"  I  have  an  iron  case  up-stairs  for  them  ; — ever  so  heavy." 

"  And  did  Sir  Florian  give  you  the  iron  case  ?" 

Lizzie  hesitated  for  a  moment.  "  Yes,"  said  she.  "  That  is, — 
no.  But  he  ordered  it  to  bo  made;  and  then  it  came, — after  he 
was— dead." 

"  He  knew  their  value,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  yes.  Though  he  never  named  any  sum.  He  told  me, 
however,  that  they  were  very — very  valuable." 

Lord  Fawn  did  not  immediately  recognise  the  falseness  of  every 
word  that  the  woman  said  to  him,  because  he  was  slow  and  could 
not  think  and  hear  at  the  same  time.  But  ho  was  at  once  involved 
in  a  painful  maze  of  doubt  and  almost  of  dismay.  An  action  for  the 
recovery  of  jewels  brought  against  the  lady  whom  he  was  engaged 
to  marry,  on  behalf  of  the  family  of  her  late  husband,  would  not 
suit  him  at  all.  To  have  his  hands  quite  clean,  to  be  above  all  evil 
report,  to  bo  respectable,  as  it  were,  all  round,  was  Lord  Fawn's 
special  ambition.  He  was  a  poor  man,  and  a  greedy  man,  but  he 
-would  have  abandoned  his  official  salary  at  a  moment's  notice,  rather 
than  there  should  have  fallen  on  him  a  breath  of  public  opinion 
liintiug  that  it  ought  to  be  abandoned.  He  was  especially  timid, 
and  lived  in  a  perpetual  fear  lest  the  newspapers  should  say  some- 
thing hard  of  him.  In  that  matter  of  the  Sawab  he  had  been  very 
wretched,  because  Frank  Greystock  had  accused  him  of  being  an 
administrator  of  tyranny.  He  would  have  liked  his  wife  to  have  ten 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  diamonds  very  well ;  but  he  would  rather 
go  without  a  wife  for  ever, — and  without  a  wife's  fortune, — ^than 
marry  a  woman  subject  to  an  action  for  claiming  diamonds  not  her 
own.  "  I  think,"  said  he,  at  last,  "  that  if  you  were  to  put  them 
into  Mr.  Camperdown's  hands- 
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"  And  then  let  the  matter  be  settled  by  arbitration '* 

"  Arbitration  ?     That  means  going  to  law  ?" 

"No,  dearest, — that  means  not  going  to  law.  The  diamonds 
would  be  entrusted  to  Mr.  Camperdown.  And  then  some  one  would 
be  appointed  to  decide  whose  property  they  were." 

"  They're  my  property,"  said  Lizzie. 

"  But  he  says  they  belong  to  the  family." 

*'  He'll  say  anything,"  said  Lizzie. 

"  My  dearest  girl,  there  can't  be  a  more  respectable  man  than  Mr. 
Camperdown.     You  must  do  something  of  the  kind,  you  know." 

"  I  shan't  do  anything  of  the  kind,"  said  Lizzie.  "  Sir  Florian 
Eustace  gave  them  to  me,  and  I  shall  keep  them."  She  did  not  look 
at  her  lover  as  she  spoke  ;  but  he  looked  at  her,  and  did  not  like  the 
change  which  he  saw  on  her  countenance.  And  he  did  not  like  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself  placed.  "  Why  should 
Mr.  Camperdown  interfere?"  continued  Lizzie.  "If  they  don't 
belong  to  me,  they  belong  to  my  son  ; — and  who  has  so  good  a  right 
to  keep  them  for  him  as  I  have  ?    But  they  belong  to  me/' 

"  They  should  not  be  kept  in  a  private  house  like  this  at  all,  if 
they  are  worth  all  that  money." 

"  If  I  were  to  let  them  go,  Mr.  Camperdown  would  get  them. 
There's  nothing  he  wouldn't  do  to  get  them.  Oh,  Frederic,  I  hope 
you'll  stand  to  me,  and  not  see  me  injured.  Of  course  I  only  want 
them  for  my  darling  child." 

"  Frederic's  "  face  had  become  very  long,  and  he  was  much  dis- 
turbed in  his  mind.  He  could  only  suggest  that  he  himself  would 
go  and  see  Mr.  Camperdown,  and  ascertain  what  ought  to  be  done. 
To  the  last,  he  adhered  to  his  assurance  that  Mr.  Camperdown  could 
do  no  evQ ; — tUl  Lizzie,  in  her  wrath,  asked  him  whether  he  believed 
Mr.  Camperdown's  word  before^  hers.  "I  ^hink  he  would  under- 
stand a  matter  of  business  better  than  you,"  said  the  prudent  lover. 

"He  wants  to  rob  me,"  said  Lizzie,  "and  I  shall  look  to  you  to 
prevent  it." 

When  Lord  Fawn  took  his  leave, — which  he  did  not  do  tiQ  be 
had  counselled  her  again  and  again  to  leave  the  matter  in  Mr. 
Camperdown's  hands, — the  two  were  not  in  good  accord  together. 
It  was  his  fixed  purpose,  as  he  declared  to  her,  to  see  Mr.  Camper- 
down ;  and  it  was  her  fixed  purpose, — so,  at  least,  she  declared  to 
him, — to  keep  the  diamonds,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Camperdown.  "  But, 
my  dear,  if  it's  decided  against  you ^"  said  Lord  Fawn  gravely. 

"  It  can't  be  decided  against  me,  if  you  stand  by  me  as  you  ought 
to  do." 

"  I  can  do  nothing,"  said  Lord  Fawn,  in  a  tremor.  Then  Lizzie 
looked  at  him, — and  her  look,  which  was  very  eloquent,  called  him 
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a  poltroon  as  plain  as  a  look  could  speak.  Then  thej  parted,  and 
the  signs  of  affection  between  them  were  not  satisfactory. 

The  door  was  hardly  closed  behind  him  before  Lizzie  began  to 
declare  to  herself  that  he  shouldn't  escape  her.  It  was  not  yet 
twenty-four  hours  since  she  had  been  telling  herself  that  she  did  not 
like  the  engagemeiit  and  would  break  it  off;  and  now  she  was 
stamping  her  little  feet^  and  clenching  her  little  hands,  and  swearing 
to  herself  by  all  her  gods,  that  this  wretched,  timid  lordling  should 
not  get  out  of  her  net.  She  did,  in  truth,  despise  him  because  he 
would  not  clutch  the  jewels.  She  looked  upon  him  as  mean  and 
paltry  because  he  was  willing  to  submit  to  Mr.  Camperdown.  But 
still  she  was  prompted  to  demand  all  that  could  be  demanded  from 
her  engagement, — because  she  thought  that  she  perceived  a  some- 
thing in  him  which  might  produce  in  him  a  desire  to  be  relieved 
from  it.  No !  he  should  not  be  relieved.  He  should  marry  her. 
And  she  would  keep  the  key  of  that  iron  box  with  the  diamonds, 
and  he  should  find  what  sort  of  a  noise  she  would  make,  if  he 
attempted  to  take  it  from  her.  She  closed'  the  morocco  case, 
ascended  with  it  to  her  bedroom,  locked  it  up  in  the  iron  safe, 
deposited  the  little  patent  key  in  its  usual  place  round  her  neck,  and 
then  seated  herself  at  her  desk,  and  wrote  letters  to  her  various 
friends,  making  known  to  them  her  engagement.  Hitherto  she  had 
told  no  one  but  Miss  Macnulty, — and,  in  her  doubts,  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  desire  Miss  Macnulty  not  to  mention  it.  Now  she  was 
resolved  to  blazon  forth  her  engagement  before  all  the  world. 

The  first  "  Mend"  to  whom  she  wrote  was  Lady  Linlithgow.  The 
reader  shall  see  two  or  three  of  her  letters,  and  tiiat  to  the  countess 
shall  be  the  first. 

"  My  dear  Aunt, 

'^  When  you  came  to  see  me  the  other  day,  I  cannot  say 
that  you  were  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  don't  suppose  you  care  very 
much  what  becomes  of  me.  But  I  think  it  right  to  let  you  know 
that  I  am  going  to  be  married.  I  am  engaged  to  Lord  Fawn,  who, 
as  you  know,  is  a  peer,  and  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  a  nobleman  of  great  iofluence.  I  do  not  suppose  that  even  you 
can  say  anything  against  such  an  alliance. 

"  I  am,  your  affectionate  niece, 

"  Eli.  Eustace." 

Then  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Eustace,  the  wife  of  the  Bishop  of  Bobs- 
borough.  Mrs.  Eustace  had  been  very  kind  to  her  in  the  first  days 
of  her  widowhood,  and  had  fully  recognised  her  as  the  widow  of  the 
head  of  her  husband's  family.  Lizzie  had  liked  none  of  the 
Bobsborough  people.     They  were,  according  to  her  ideas,  slow, 
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respectable,  and  dull.  But  they  had  not  found  much  open  fault  with 
her,  and  she  was  aware  that  it  was  for  her  interest  to  remain  on  good 
terms  with  them.  Her  letter,  therefore,  to  Mrs.  Eustace  was  some- 
what less  acrid  than  that  written  to  her  aunt  Linlithgow. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Eustace, 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  me,  and  will  not  be 
sorry  to  hear  my  news.  I  am  going  to  be  married  again.  Of  course 
I  am  not  about  to  take  a  step  which  is  in  every  way  so  very  im- 
portant without  thinkiug  about  it  a  great  deal.  But  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  better  for  my  darling  little  Florian  in  every  way ;  and  as  for 
myself,  I  have  felt  for  the  last  two  years  how  unfitted  I  have  been  to 
manage  everything  myself.  I  have  therefore  accepted  an  offer  made 
to  me  by  Lord  Fawn,  who  is,  as  you  know,  a  peer  of  Parliament, 
and  a  most  distinguished  member  of  her  Majesty's  Government ;  and 
he  is,  too,  a  nobleman  of  very  great  influence  in  every  respect, 
and  has  a  property  in  Ireland,  extending  over  ever  so  many  miles;, 
and  running  up  into  the  mountains.  His  mansion  there  is  called 
Eillmage,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  remember  the  name  quite  rightly. 
I  hope  I  may  see  you  there  some  day,  and  the  dear  bishop.  I  look 
forward  with  delight  to  doing  something  to  make  those  dear  Lrish 
happier.  The  idea  of  rambling  up  into  our  own  mountain  charms 
me,  for  nothing  suits  my  disposition  so  well  as  that  kind  of  solituda 

"  Of  course  Lord  Fawn  is  not  so  rich  a  man  as  Sir  Florian,  but  I 
never  looked  to  riches  for  my  happiness.  Not  but  what  Lord  Fawn 
has  a  good  income  from  his  Irish  estates ;  and  then,  of  course^  he  is 
paid  for  doing  Her  Majesty's  Government ; — so  there  is  no  fear  that 
he  will  have  to  live  upon  my  jointure,  which,  of  course  would  not  be 
right.  Pray  tell  the  dear  bishop  and  dear  Margaretta  all  this,  with 
my  love.  You  will  be  happy,  I  know,  to  hear  that  my  little  Flo  is 
quite  well.  He  is  already  so  fond  of  his  new  papa ! " — Lizzie's  turn 
for  lying  was  exemplified  in  this  last  statement,  for,  as  it  happened. 
Lord  Fawn  had  never  yet  seen  the  child. 

''  Believe  me  to  be  always  your  most  affectionate  niece, 

''  Eli.  Eustace." 

There  were  two  other  letters, — one  to  her  uncle,  the  dean,  and 
the  other  to  her  cousin  Frank.  There  was  great  doubt  in  her  mind 
as  to  the  expediency  of  writing  to  Frank  Grey  stock ;  but  at  last  she 
decided  that  she  would  do  it.  The  letter  to  the  dean  need  not  be 
given  in  full,  as  it  was  very  similar  to  that  written  to  the  bishop's 
wife.  The  same  mention  was  made  of  her  intended  husband's  peer- 
age, and  the  same  allusion  to  Her  Majesty's  Government, — a  phrase 
which  she  had  heard  from  Ijord  Fawn  himself.  She  spoke  of  the 
Irish  property,  but  in  terms  less  glowing  than  she  had  used  in 
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'  writing  to  the  lady,  and  ended  by  asking  for  her  uncle's  congratula- 
tion— and  blessing.  Her  letter  to  Frank  was  as  follows,  and, 
doubtless,  as  she  wrote  it,  there  was  present  to  her  mind  a  re- 
membrance of  the  fact  that  he  himself  might  have  offered  to  her, 
and  have  had  her  if  he  would. 

*'My  dear  Cousin, 

"As  I  would  rather  that  you  should  hear  my  news  from 
myself  than  from  any  one  else,  I  write  to  tell  you  that  I  am  going 
to  be  married  to  Lord  Fawn.  Of  course  I  know  that  there  are 
certain  matters  as  to  which  you  and  Lord  Fawn  do  not  agree, — in 
politics,  I  mean ;  but  still  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  think  that  he 
is  quite  able  to  take  care  of  your  poor  little  cousin.  It  was  only 
settled  a  day  or  two  since,  but  it  has  been  coming  on  ever  so  long. 
You  understand  all  about  that ; — don't  you  ?  Of  course  you  must 
come  to  my  wedding,  and  be  very  good  to  me, — a  kind  of  brother, 
you  know ;  for  we  have  always  been  friends ; — haven't  we  ?  And 
if  the  dean  doesn't  come  up  to  town,  you  must  give  me  away.  And 
you  must  come  and  see  me  ever  so  often  ;  for  I  have  a  sort  of  feeling 
that  I  have  no  one  else  belonging  to  me  that  I  call  really  my  own, 
except  you.  And  you  must  be  great  friends  with  Lord  Fawn,  and 
must  give  up  saying  that  he  doesn't  do  his  work  properly.  Of  course 
he  does  everything  better  than  anybody  else  could  possibly  do  it, — 
except  Cousin  Frank. 

"  I  am  going  down  next  week  to  Kichmond.  Lady  Fawn  has 
insisted  on  my  staying  there  for  a  fortnight.  Oh,  dear,  what  shall  I 
do  all  the  time  ?  You  must  positively  come  down  and  see  me, — and 
see  somebody  else  too  !  ^  Only,  you  naughty  coz !  you  mustn't  break 
a  poor  girl's  heart. 

"  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

"Eli.  Eustace." 

Somebody,  in  speaking  on  Lady  Eustace's  behalf,  and  making  the 
best  of  her  virtues,  had  declared  that  she  did  not  have  lovers. 
Hitherto  that  had  been  true  of  her  ; — but  her  mind  had  not  the  less 
dwelt  on  the  delight  of  a  lover.  She  still  thought  of  a  possible 
Corsair  who  would  be  willing  to  give  up  all  but  his  vices  for  her  love, 
and  for  whose  sake  she  would  be  willing  to  share  even  them.  It  was 
but  a  dream,  but  nevertheless  it  pervaded  her  fancy  constantly.  Lord 
Fawn, — ^peer  of  Parliament,  and  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, as  he  was, — could  not  have  been  such  a  lover  to  her.  Might 
it  not  be  possible  that  there  should  exist  something  of  romance 
between  her  and  her  cousin  Frank  ?  She  was  the  last  woman  in  the 
world  to  run  away  with  a  man,  or  to  endanger  her  position  by  a 
aeriotts  indiscretion;    but  there  might,  perhaps,  be  a  something 
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between  her  and  her  cousin, — a  liaison  quite  correct  in  its  facts,  a 
secret  understanding,  if  nothing  more, — a  mutual  sympathy,  which 
should  be  chiefly  shown  in  the  abuse  of  all  their  friends, — and  in  tiiis 
she  could  indulge  her  passion  for  romance  and  poetry. 


Chapter  XI. 

LORD   FAWN  AT  HIS  OFFICE. 

The  news  was  soon  all  about  London, — as  Lizzie  had  intended.  She 
had  made  a  sudden  resolve  that  Lord  Fawn  should  not  escape  her, 
and  she  had  gone  to  work  after  the  fashion  we  have  seen.  Frank 
Greystock  had  told  John  Eustace,  and  John  Eustace  had  told  Mr. 
Camperdown  before  Lord  Fawn  himself,  in  the  slow  prosecution  of 
his  purpose,  had  consulted  the  lawyer  about  the  necklace.  "  God 
bless  my  soul ; — ^Lord  Fawn  ! "  the  old  lawyer  had  said  when  the 
news  was  communicated  to  him.  "  Well, — ^yes ; — ^he  wants  money. 
I  don't  envy  him ;  that's  all.  We  shall  get  the  diamonds  now, 
John.  Lord  Fawn  isn't  the  man  to  let  his  wife  keep  what  doesn't 
belong  to  her."  Then,  after  a  day  or  two,  Lord  Fawn  had  himself 
gone  to  Mr.  Camperdown's  chambers.  "I  believe  I  am  to  con- 
gratulate you,  my  lord,"  said  the  lawyer.     "  I'm  told  you  are  going 

to  marry ;  well,  I  mustn't  really  say  another  of  my  clients,  but 

the  widow  of  one  of  them.  Lady  Eustace  is  a  very  beautiful  woman, 
and  she  has  a  very  pretty  income  too.  She  has  the  whole  of  the 
Scotch  property  for  her  life." 

"  It's  only  for  her  life,  I  suppose  P  "  said  Lord  Fawn. 

"  Oh  no,  no  ; — of  course  not.  There's  been  some  mistake  on  her 
part; — at  least,  so  I've  been  told.  Women  never  understand.  Ifs 
.  all  as  clear  as  daylight.  Had  there  been  a  second  son,  the  second 
son  would  have  had  it.  As  it  is,  it  goes  with  the  rest  of  the  property 
— just  as  it  ought  to  do,  you  know.  Four  thousand  a  year  isn't  so 
bad,  you  know,  considering  that  she  isn't  more  than  a  girl  yet,  and 
that  she  hadn't  sixpence  of  her  own.  When  the  admiral  died,  Hiere 
wasn't  sixpence.  Lord  Fawn." 

"  So  I  have  heard." 

"Not  sixpence.  It's  all  Eustace  money.  She  had  six  or  eight 
thousand  pounds,  or  something  like  that,  besides.  She's  as  lovely  a 
young  widow  as  I  ever  saw, — and  very  clever." 

"  Yes ; — she  is  clever." 

"  By-the-bye,  Lord  Fawn,  as  you  have  done  me  the  honour  of 
calling, — there's  a  stupid  mistake  about  some  family  diamonds." 

"  It  is  in  respect  of  them  that  I've  come,"  said  Lord  Fawn.  Then 
Mr.  Camperdown,  in  his  easy,  off-hand  way,  imputing  no  blame  to 
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the  lady  in  the  hearing  of  her  future  husband,  and  declaring  his 
opinion  that  she  was  doubtless  unaware  of  its  value,  explained  the 
matter  of  the  necklace.  Lord  Fawn  listened,  but  said  very  little. 
He  especially  did  not  say  that  Lady  Eustace  had  had  the  stones 
valued.  "They're  real,  I  suppose?"  he  asked.  Mr.  Camperdown 
assured  him  that  no  diamonds  more  real  had  ever  come  from  Gol- 
conda,  or  passed  through  Mr.  Gamett's  hands.  "  They  are  as  well 
known  as  any  family  diamonds  in  England,"  said  Mr.  Camperdown. 
"  She  has  got  into  bad  hands,— continued  Mr.  Camperdown.  "  Mow- 
bray and  Morpus ; — horrible  people ;  sharks,  that  make  one  blush 
for  one's  profession  ;  and  I  was  really  afraid  there  would  have  been 
trouble.  But,  of  course,  it'll  be  all  right  now  ; — and  if  she'll  only 
come  to  me,  tell  her  I'U  do  everything  I  can  to  make  things  straight 
and  comfortable,  for  her.  If  she  likes  to  have  another  lawyer,  of 
course,  that's  all  right.  Only  make  her  imderstand  who  Mowbray 
and  Mopus  are.  It's  quite  out  of  the  question.  Lord  Fawn,  that 
your  wife  should  have  anything  to  do  with  Mowbray  and  Mopus." 
Every  word  that  Mr.  Camperdown  said  was  gospel  to  Lord  Fawn. 

And  yet,  as  the  reader  will  understand,  Mr.  Camperdown  had  by 
no  means  expressed  his  real  opinion  in  this  interview.  He  had 
spoken  of  the  widow  in  friendly  terms, — declaring  that  she  was 
simply  mistaken  in  her  ideas  as  to  the  duration  of  her  interest  in  the 
Scotch  property,  and  mistaken  again  about  the  diamonds  ; — whereas 
in  truth  he  regarded  her  as  a  dishonest,  lying,  evil-minded  harpy. 
Had  Lord  Fawn  consulted  him  simply  as  a  client,  and  not  have 
come  to  him  an  engaged  lover,  he  would  have  expressed  his  opinion 
quite  frankly  ;  but  it  is  not  the  business  of  a  lawyer  to  tell  his  client 
evil  things  of  the  lady  whom  that  client  is  engaged  to  marry.  In 
regard  to  the  property  he  spoke  the  truth,  and  he  spoke  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  truth  when  he  said  that  the  whole  thing  would  no 
doubt  now  be  easily  managed.  When  Lord  Fawn  took  his  leave, 
Mr.  Camperdown  again  declared  to  himself  that  as  regarded  money 
the  match  was  very  well  for  his  lordship  ;  but  that,  as  regarded  the 
woman,  Lizzie  was  dear  at  the  price.  "  Perhaps  he  doesn't  mind 
it,"  said  Mr.  Camperdown  to  himself,  "  but  I  wouldn't  marry  such  a 
woman  myself,  though  she  owned  all  Scotland." 

There  had  been  much  in  the  interview  to  make  Lord  Fawn 
unhappy.  In  the  first  place,  that  golden  hope  as  to  the  perpetuity 
of  the  property  was  at  an  end.  He  had  never  believed  that  it  was 
so;  but  a  man  may  hope  without  believing.  And  he  was  quite  sure 
that  Lizzie  was  bound  to  give  up  the  diamonds, — and  would  ulti- 
mately be  made  to  give  them  up.  Of  any  property  in  them,  as 
possibly  accruing  to  him,  he  had  not  thought  much ; — but  he  could 
not  abstain  from  thinking  of  the  woman's  grasp  upon  them.  Mr. 
Gamperdown's  plain   statement,   which   was  gospel    to  him,   was 
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directly  at  variance  with  Lizzie's  story.  Sir  Florian  certainly 
would  not  have  given  such  diamonds  in  such  a  way.  Sir  Florian 
would  not  have  ordered  a  separate  iron  safe  for  them^  with  a  view 
that  they  might  be  secure  in  his  wife's  bed-room.  And  then  she  had 
had  them  valued,  and  manifestly  was  always  thinking  of  her  treasure. 
It  was  very  well  for  a  poor,  careful  peer  to  be  always  thinking  of  his 
money,  but  Lord  Fawn  was  well  aware  that  a  yoimg  woman  such  as 
Lady  Eustace  should  have  her  thoughts  elsewhere.  As  he  sat  sign- 
ing letters  at  the  India  Board,  relieving  himself  when  he  was  left 
alone  between  each  batch  by  standing  up  with  his  back  to  the  fire- 
place, his  mind  was  full  of  all  this.  He  could  not  unravel  truth 
quickly,  but  he  could  grasp  it  when  it  came  to  him.  She  was 
certainly  greedy,  false,  and  dishonest.  And, — worse  than  all  this, 
— she  had  dared  to  tell  him  to  his  face  that  he  was  a  poor  creature 
because  he  would  not  support  her  in  her  greed,  and  falsehoods^  and 
dishonesty  !  Nevertheless,  he  was  engaged  to  marry  her !  Then  he 
thought  of  one  Violet  Effingham  whom  he  had  loved,  and  then 
came  over  him  some  suspicion  of  a  fear  that  he  himself  was  hard  and 
selfish.  And  yet  what  was  such  a  one  as  he  to  do  ?  It  was  of 
course  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  very  constitution  of  his 
country  that  there  should  be  future  Lord  Fawns.  There  could  be  no 
future  Lord  Fawns  unless  he  married; — ^and  how  could  he  marry 
without  money ?  "A  peasant  can  marry  whom  he  pleases,"  said 
Lord  Fawn,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  brow,  and  dropping  one  flap  of 
his  coat,  as  he  thought  of  his  own  high  and  perilous  destiny,  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  fire-place,  while  a  huge  pile  of  letters  lay  there 
before  him  waiting  to  be  signed. 

It  was  a  Saturday  evening,  and  as  there  was  no  House  there  was 
nothing  to  hurry  him  away  from  the  office.  He  was  the  occupier 
for  the  time  of  a  large,  weU-furnished  official  room,  looking  out  into 
St.  James's  Park,  and  as  he  glanced  round  it  he  told  himself  that  his 
own  happiness  must  be  there,  and  not  in  the  domesticity  of  a  quiet 
home.  The  House  of  Lords,  out  of  which  nobody  could  turn  him,  and 
official  life, — as  long  as  he  could  hold  to  it, — must  be  all  in  all  to  him. 
He  had  engaged  himself  to  this  woman,  and  he  must — ^marry  her. 
He  did  not  think  that  he  could  now  see  any  way  of  avoiding  that 
event.  Her  income  would  supply  the  needs  of  her  home,  and  then 
there  might  probably  be  a  continuation  of  Lord  Fawns.  The  world 
might  have  done  better  for  him, — had  he  been  able  to  find  favour  in 
Violet  Effingham's  sight.  He  was  a  man  capable  of  love, — and 
very  capable  of  constancy  to  a  woman  true  to  him.  Then  he  wiped 
away  a  tear  as  he  sat  down  to  sign  the  huge  batch  of  letters.  As  he 
read  some  special  letter  in  which  instructions  were  conveyed  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  Sawab's  claims,  he  thought  of  Frank  Greystock's 
attack  upon  him,  and  of  Frank  Greystock's  cousin.    There  had  been 
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a  time  in  which  he  had  feared  that  the  two  cousins  would  become 
man  and  wife.  At  this  moment  he  uttered  a  malediction  against  the 
member  of  Bobsborough,  which  might  perhaps  have  been  spared  had 
the  member  been  now  willing  to  take  the  lady  off  his  hands.  Then 
the  door  was  opened,  and  the  messenger  told  him  that  Mrs.  Hitta- 
way  was  in  the  waiting-room.  Mrs.  Hittaway,  was,  of  course,  at 
once  made  welcome  to  the  Under-Secretary's  own  apartment. 

Mrs.  Hittaway  was  a  strong-minded  woman, — the  strongest- 
minded  probably  of  the  Fawn  family, — but  she  had  now  come  upon 
a  task  which  tasked  all  her  strength  to  the  utmost.  She  had  told 
her  mother  that  she  would  tell  "  Frederic ''  what  she  thought  about 
his  proposed  bride,  and  she  had  now  come  to  carry  out  her  threat. 
She  had  asked  her  brother  to  come  and  dine  with  her,  but  he  had 
declined.  His  engagements  hardly  admitted  of  his  dining  with  his 
relatives.  She  had  called  upon  him  at  the  rooms  he  occupied  in 
Victoria  Street, — but  of  course  she  had  not  found  him.  She  could 
not  very  well  go  to  his  club ; — so  now  she  had  hunted  him  down 
at  his  office.  From  the  very  commencement  of  the  interview 
Mrs.  Hittaway  was  strong-minded.  She  began  the  subject  of  the 
marriage,  and  did  so  without  a  word  of  congratulation.  "  Dear 
Frederic,*'  she  said,  "  you  know  that  we  have  all  got  to  look  up  to 
you." 

"  Well,  Clara,— what  does  that  mean  ?" 

"It  means  this, — ^that  you  must  bear  with  me,  if  I  am  more 
anxious  as  to  your  future  career  than  another  sister  might  be." 

"Now I  know  you  are  going  to  say  something  unpleasant." 

"  Yes,  I  am,  Frederic.  I  have  heard  so  many  bad  things  about 
Lady  Eustace ! " 

The  Under-Secretary  sat  silent  for  awhile  in  his  great  arm-chair. 
"  What  sort  of  evil  things  do  you  mean,  Clara  ?"  he  asked  at  last. 
"  Evil  things  are  said  of  a  great  many  people, — ^as  you  know.  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  wish  to  repeat  slanders." 

Mrs.  Hittaway  was  not  to  be  silenced  after  this  fashion.  "  Not 
slanders,  certainly,  Frederic.  But  when  I  hear  that  you  intend  to 
raise  this  lady  to  the  rank  and  position  of  your  wife,  then  of  course 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these  reports  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
moment  to  us  all.  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  see  Mr.  Camper- 
down?" 

"  I  have  seen  him." 

"And  what  does  he  say  ?" 

"  What  should  he  say  ?  Lady  Eustace  has,  I  believe,  made  some 
mistake  about  the  condition  of  her  property,  and  people  who  have 
heard  it  have  been  good-natured  enough  to  say  that  the  error  has 
been  wilful.     That  is  what  I  call  slander,  Clara." 

"And  you  have  heard  about  her  jewels?"    Mrs.  Hittaway  was 
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alluding  here  to  the  report  which  had  reached  her  as  to  Lizzie's 
debt  to  Harter  and  Benjamin  when  she  married  Sir  Florian ;  but 
Lord  Fawn  of  course  thought  of  the  diamond  necklace. 

"  Yes,"  said  he ;  *'l  have  heard  all  about  them.  Who  told  you  ?" 
"  I  have  known  it  ever  so  long.  Sir  Florian  never  got  over  it.'* 
Lord  Fawn  was  again  in  the  dark,  but  he  did  not  choose  to  commit 
himself  by  asking  further  questions.  "  And  then  her  treatment  of 
Lady  Linlithgow,  who  was  her  only  friend  before  she  married,  was 
something  quite  unnatural.  Ask  the  dean's  people  what  they  think 
of  her.    I  believe  even  they  would  tell  you." 

"  Frank  Greystock  desired  to  marry  her  himself." 
"Yes, — ^for  her  money,  perhaps; — because  he  has  not   got  a 
farthing  in  the  world.   Dear  Frederic,  I  only  wish  to  put  you  on  your 
guard.     Of  course  this  is  very  unpleasant,  and  I  shouldn't  do  it  if  I 
didn't  think  it  my  duty.     I  believe  she  is  artful  and  very  false.    She 
certainly  deceived  Sir  Florian  Eustace  about  her  debts ; — and  he 
never  held  up  his  head  after  he  found  out  what  she  was.     If  she  has 
told  you  falsehoods,  of  course  you  can  break  it  off.     Dear  Frederic,  I 
hope  you  won't  be  angry  with  me."- 
"Is  that  all?"  he  asked. 
"Yes;— that  is  all." 

"  I'll  bear  it  in  mind,"  he  said.  "  Of  course  it  isn't  very  pleasant." 
"  No"; — I  know  it  is  not  pleasant,"  said  Mrs.  Hittaway  rising,  and 
taking  her  departure  with  an  offer  of  affectionate  sisterly  greeting, 
which  was  not  accepted  with  cordiality. 

It  was  very  unpleasant.  That  very  morning  Lord  Fawn  had 
received  letters  from  the  Dean  and  the  Bishop  of  Bobsborough 
congratulating  him  on  his  intended  marriage, — both  those  worthy 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  having  thought  it  expedient  to  verify 
Lizzie's  statements.  Lord  Fawn  was,  therefore,  well  aware  that 
Lady  Eustace  had  published  the  engagement.  It  was  known  to 
everybody,  and  could  not  be  broken  off  without  public  scandaL 


Chapter  XII. 

i  only  thought  of  it. 

There  was  great  perturbation  down  at  Fawn  Court.  On  the  day 
fixed,  Monday,  June  5,  Lizzie  arrived.  Nothing  further  had  been 
said  by  Lady  Fawn  to  urge  the  invitation  ;  but,  in  accordance  with 
the  arrangement  already  made.  Lady  Eustace,  with  her  child,  her 
nurse,  and  her  own  maid,  was  at  Fawn  Court  by  four  o'clock.  A 
very  long  letter  had  been  received  from  Mrs.  Hittaway  that  morn- 
ing,— the  writing  of  which  must  have  seriously  interfered  with  the 
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tranquillxty  of  her  Sunday  afternoon.  Lord  Fawn  did  not  make  hiB 
appearance  at  Kichmond  on  the  Saturday  evening, — nor  was  he  seen 
on  the  Sunday,  That  Sunday  was,  we  may  presume,  chiefly  devoted 
to  reflection.  He  certainly  did  not  call  upon  his  fixture  wife.  His 
omission  to  do  so,  no  doubt  increased  Lizzie's  urgency  in  the  matter 
of  her  visit  to  Richmond.  Frank  Qreystock  had  written  to  congratu- 
late her.  "  Dear  Frank,"  she  had  said  in  reply,  "  a  woman  situated 
as  I  am  has  so  many  things  to  think  of.  Lord  Fawn's  position  will 
be  of  service  to  my  child.  Mind  you  come  and  see  me  at  Fawn' 
Court.     I  count  so  much  on  your  friendship  and  assistance." 

Of  course  she  was  expected  at  Richmond, — although  throughout 
the  morning  ]jady  Fawn  had  entertained  almost  a  hope  that  she 
wouldn't  come.  "  He  was  only  lukewarm  in  defending  her,"  Mrs. 
Hittaway  had  said  in  her  letter,  "  and  I  stiU  think  that  there  may 
"be  an  escape."  Not  even  a  note  had  come  from  Lord  Fawn  himself, 
— ^nor  from  Lady  Eustace.  Possibly  something  violent  might  have 
been  done,  and  Lady  Eustace  would  not  appear.  But  Lady  Eustace 
did  appear, — and,  after  a  fashion,  was  made  welcome  at  Fawn 
Court. 

The  Fawn  ladies  were  not  good  hypocrites.  Lady  Fawn  had  said' 
almost  nothing  to  her  daughters  of  her  visit  to  Mount  Street,  but 
Augusta  had  heard  the  discussion 'in  Mrs.  Hittaway's  drawing-room 
as  to  the  character  of  the  future  bride.  The  coming  visit  had  been 
spoken  of  almost  with  awe,  and  there  was  a  general  conviction  in  the 
dovecote  that  an  evil  thing  had  fallen  upon  them.  Consequently, 
their  afiection  to  the  new-comer,  though  spoken  in  words,  was  not 
made  evident  by  signs  and  manners.  Lizzie  herself  took  care  that 
the  position  in  which  she  was  received  should  be  sufficiently  declared. 
"  It  seems  so  odd  that  I  am  to  come  among  you  as  a  sister,"  she 
said.  The  girls  were  forced  to  assent  to  the  claim,  but  they  assented 
coldly.  "  He  has  told  me  to  attach  myself  especially  to  you,"  she 
whispered  to  Augusta.  The  unfortunate  chosen  one,  who  had  but 
little  strength  of  her  own,  accepted  the  position,  and  then,  as  the 
only  means  of  escaping  the  embraces  of  her  newly-found  sister, 
pleaded  tiie  violence  of  a  headache.  "  My  mother ! "  said  Lizzie  to 
Lady  Fawn.  "  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Fawn.  "  One  of  the  girls 
had  perhaps  better  go  up  and  show  you  your  room."  "  I  am  very 
much  afraid  about  it,"  said  Lady  Fawn  to  her  daughter  Amelia. 
Amelia  replied  only  by  shaking  her  head. 

On  the  Tuesday  morning  there  came  a  note  from  Lord  Fawn  to 
his  lady-love.  Of  course  the  letter  was  not  shown,  but  Lizzie 
received  it  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  read  it  with  many  little  smiles 
and  signs  of  satisfaction.  And  then  she  gave  out  various  little 
statements  as  having  been  made  in  that  letter.  He  says  this,  and 
he  says  that,  and  he  is  coming  here,  and  going  there,  and  he  wiU  do 
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one  thing,  and  he  won't  do  the  other.  We  have  often  seen  young 
ladies  crowing  over  their  lovers'  letters,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see 
Lizzie,  crowing  over  hers.  And  yet  there  was  but  very  little  in 
the  letter.  Lord  Fawn  told  her  that  what  with  the  House  and 
what  with  the  OflSce,  he  could  not  get  down  to  Eichmond  before 
Saturday ;  but  that  on  Saturday  he  would  come.  Then  he  signed 
himself  "  yours  affectionately,  Fawn."  Lizzie  did  her  crowing  very 
prettily.  The  outward  show  of  it  was  there  to  perfection, — so  that 
the  Fawn  girls  really  believed  that  their  brother  had  written  an 
affectionate  lover's  letter.  Inwardly,  Lizzie  swore  to  herself,  as  she 
read  the  cold  words  with  indignation,  that  the  man  should  not 
escape  her. 

The  days  went  by  very  tediously.  On  the  Wednesday  and  the 
Friday  Lady  Eustace  made  an  excuse  of  going  up  to  town,  and 
insisted  on  taking  the  unfortunate  Augusta  with  her.  There  was 
no  real  reason  for  these  journeys  to  London, — unless  that  glance 
which  on  each  occasion  was  given  to  the  contents  of  the  iron  case 
was  a  real  reason.  The  diamonds  were  safe,  and  Miss  Macnulty  was 
enjoying  herself.  On  the  Friday  Lizzie  proposed  to  Augusta  that 
they  should  jointly  make  a  raid  upon  the  member  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  at  his  ofEce;  but  Augusta  positively  refused  to  take 
such  a  step.  "I  know  he  would  be  angry,"  pleaded  Augusta. 
"  Psha  !  who  cares  for  his  anger  ?  "  said  Lizzie.  But  the  visit  was 
not  made. 

On  the  Saturday, — the  Saturday  which  was  to  bring  Lord  Fawn 
down  to  dinner, — another  most  unexpected  visitor  made  his  appear- 
ance. At  about  three  o'clock  Frank  Greystock  was  at  Fawn  Court. 
Now  it  was  certainly  understood  that  Mr.  Greystock  had  been  told 
not  to  come  to  Fawn  Court  as  long  as  Lucy  Morris  was  there. 
'*  Dear  Mr.  Greystock ;  I'm  sure  you  will  take  what  I  say  as  I  mean 
it,"  Lady  Fawn  had  whispered  to  him.     "  You  know  how  attached 

we  all  are  to  our  dear  little  Lucy.   Perhaps  you  know "    There 

had  been  more  of  it;  but  the  meaning  of  it  all  was  undoubtedly 
this, — that  Frank  was  not  to  pay  visits  to  Lucy  Morris  at  Fawn 
Court.     Now  he  had  come  to  see  his  cousin  Lizzie  Eustace. 

On  this  occasion  Lady  Fawn,  with  Amelia  and  two  of  the  other 
girls,  were  out  in  the  carriage.  The  unfortunate  Augusta  had  been 
left  at  home  with  her  bosom  friend  ; — while  Cecilia  and  Nina  were 
supposed  to  be  talking  French  with  Lucy  Morris.  They  were  all 
out  in  the  grounds,  sitting  upon  the  benches,  and  rambling  among 
the  shrubberies,  when  of  a  sudden  Frank  Greystock  was  in  the  midst 
of  them.  Lizzie's  expression  of  joy  at  seeing  her  cousin  was  almost 
as  great  as  though  he  had  been  in  fact  a  brother.  She  ran  up  to 
him  and  grasped  his  hand,  and  hung  on  his  arm,  and  looked  up  into 
his  face,  and  then  burst  into  tears.    But  the  tears  wer^  not  violent 
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tears.  There  were  just  three  sobs,  and  two  bright  eyes  ftill  of  water, 
and  a  lace  handkerchief, — and  then  a  smile.  ''Oh,  Frank/'  she 
said,  "  it  does  make  one  think  so  of  old  times  ! "  Augusta  had  by 
this  time  been  almost  persuaded  to  believe  in  her, — though  the 
belief  by  no  means  made  the  poor  young  woman  happy.  Frank 
thought  that  his  cousin  looked  very  well,  and  said  something  as  to 
Lord  Fawn  being  "  the  happiest  fellow  going."  "  I  hope  I  shall 
make  him  happy,"  said  Lizzie,  clasping  her  hands  together. 

Lucy  meanwhile  was  standing  in  the  circle  with  the  others.  It 
never  occurred  to  her  that  it  was  her  duty  to  run  away  from  the 
man  she  loved.  She  had  shaken  hands  with  him,  and  felt  something 
of  affection  in  his  pressure.  She  did  believe  that  his  visit  was  made 
entirely  to  his  cousin,  and  had  no  idea  at  the  moment  of  disobeying 
Lady  Fawn.  During  the  last  few  days  she  had  been  thrown  very 
much  with  her  old  friend  Lizzie,  and  had  been  treated  by  the  future 
peeress  with  many  signs  of  almost  sisterly  affection.  "  Dear  Lucy," 
Lizzie  had  said,  "  you  can  understand  me.  These  people, — oh,  they 
are  so  good,  but  they  can't  understand  me."  Lucy  had  expressed  a 
hope  that  Lord  Fawn  understood  her.  "  Oh,  Lord  Fawn, — well ; 
yes;  perhaps; — I  don't  know.  It  so  often  happens  that  one's 
husband  is  the  last  person  to  understand  one." 

"  If  I  thought  so,  I  wouldn't  marry  him,"  said  Lucy. 

"Frank  Greystock  will  understand  you,"  said  Lizzie.  It  was 
indeed  true  that  Lucy  did  understand  something  of  her  wealthy 
friend's  character,  and  was  almost  ashamed  of  the  friendship.  With 
Lizzie  Greystock  she  had  never  sympathised,  and  Lizzie  Eustace  had 
always  been  distasteful  to  her.  She  already  felt  that  the  less  she 
should  see  of  Lizzie  Fawn  the  better  she  should  like  it. 

Before  an  hour  was  over,  Frank  Greystock  was  walking  round  the 
shrubberies  with  Lucy, — and  was  walking  with  Lucy  alone.  It  was 
undoubtedly  the  fact  that  Lady  Eustace  had  contrived  that  it  should 
be  so.  The  imfitness  of  the  thing  recommended  it  to  her.  Frank 
could  hardly  marry  a  wife  without  a  shilling.  Lucy  would  cer- 
tainly not  think  at  all  of  shillings.  Frank, — as  Lizzie  knew, — 
had  been  almost  at  her  feet  within  the  last  fortnight,  and  might,  in 
some  possible  emergency,  be  there  again.  In  the  midst  of  such 
circumstances  nothing  could  be  better  than  that  Frank  and  Lucy 
should  be  thrown  together.  Lizzie  regarded  all  this  as  romance. 
Poor  Lady  Fawn,  had  she  known  it  all,  would  have  called  it  dia- 
bolical wickedness  and  inhuman  cruelty. 

*'  Well,  Lucy ;— what  do  you  think  of  it  ?"  Frank  Greystock  said 
to  her. 

"  Think  of  what,  Mr.  Greystock  ? " 

**  You  know  what  I  mean ; — this  marriajre  ?" 

**How  should  I  be  able  to  think?      I  have  never  seen  them 
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together.  I  suppose  Lord  Fawn  isn't  very  ricb.  She  is  rich.  And 
then  she  is  very  beautiful.     Don't  you  think  her  very  beautiful  P" 

"  Sometimes  exquisitely  lovely." 

"Everybody  says  so; — and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  fiact.  Do  yoa 
know ; — but  perhaps  you'll  think  I  am  envious." 

"  If  I  thought  you  envious  of  Lizzie,  I  should  have  to  think  yoa 
very  foolish  at  the  same  time." 

"  I  don't  know  what  that  means ; " — she  did  know  well  enongli 
what  it  meant; — "but  sometimes  to  me  she  is  almost  frightful  to 
look  at." 

"In  what  way?" 

"  Oh,  I  can't  tell  you.  She  looks  like  a  beautiful  animal  that  yoa 
are  afraid  to  caress  for  fear  it  should  bite  you ; — an  animal  that 
would  be  beautiful  if  its  eyes  were  not  so  restless,  and  its  teeth  so 
sharp  and  so  white." 

"  How  very  odd." 

"  Why  odd,  Mr.  Greystock  ?  " 

"  Because  I  feel  exactly  in  the  same  way  about  her.  I  am  not  in 
the  least  afraid  that  she'll  bite  me ;  and  as  for  caressing  the  animal, 
— ^that  kind  of  caressing  which  you  mean, — ^it  seems  to  me  to  be 
just  what  she's  made  for.  But,  I  do  feel  sometimes,  that  she's  like 
a  cat." 

"  Something  not  quite  so  tame  as  a  cat,"  said  Lucy. 

"  Nevertheless  she  is  very  lovely, — and  very  clever  Sometimes  I 
think  her  the  most  beautifid  woman  I  ever  saw  in  the  world." 

"Do  you  indeed?" 

"She  will  be  immensely  run  after  as  Lady  Fawn.  When  she 
pleases  she  can  make  her  own  house  quite  charming.  I  never  knew 
a  woman  who  could  say  pretty  things  to  so  many  people  at  once." 

"  You  are  making  her  out  to  Jbe  a  paragon  of  perfeetiony  Mr. 
Greystock." 

"  And  when  you  add  to  all  the  rest  that  she  has  four  thousand  a 
year,  you  must  admit  that  Lord  Fawn  is  a  lucky  man." 

"  I  have  said  nothing  against  it." 

"  Four  thousand  a  year  is  a  very  great  consideration,  Lucy." 

Lucy  for  a  while  said  nothing.  She  was  making  up  her  mind  that 
she  would  say  nothing ; — ^that  she  would  make  no  reply  indicatiye 
of  any  feeling  on  her  part.  But  she  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
keep  her  resolution.  "  I  wonder,  Mr.  Greystock,"  she  said,  "  that 
you  did  not  attempt  to  win  the  great  prize  yourself.  Cousins  do 
marry. 

He  had  thought  of  attempting  it,  and  at  this  moment  he  woold 
not  lie  to  her.    "  The  cousinship  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  he  said. 

"  Perhaps  you  did  think  of  it." 

"  I  did,  Lucy.     Yes,  I  did.     Thank  God,  I  only  thought  of  it" 
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She  could  not  refrain  herself  from  looking  up  into  his  face  and 
clasping  her  hands  together.  A  woman  never  so  dearly  loves  a  man 
as  when  he  confesses  that  he  has  been  on  the  brink  of  a  great  crime, 
— but  has  refrained,  and  has  not  committed  it.  "  I  did  think  of  it. 
I  am  not  telling  you  that  she  would  have  taken  me.  I  have  no 
reason  whatever  for  thinking  so." 

"  I  am  sure  she  would,"  said  Lucy,  who  did  not  in  the  least  know 
what  words  she  was  uttering. 

"  It  would  have  been  simply  for  her  money, — ^her  money  and  her 
beauty.     It  would  not  have  been  because  I  love  her." 

«  Never, — never  ask  a  girl  to  marry  you,  unless  you  love  her, 
Mr.  Qreystock." 

"  Then  there  is  only  one  that  I  can  ever  ask,"  said  he.  There 
was  nothing  of  course  that  she  could  say  to  this.  If  he  did  not 
choose  to  go  ftirther,  she  was  not  bound  to  understand  him.  But 
would  he  go  further  P  She  felt  at  the  moment  that  an  open  declara- 
tion of  his  love  to  herself,  would  make  her  happy  for  ever,  even 
though  it  should  be  accompanied  by  an  assurance  that  he  could  not 
marry  her.  If  they  only  knew  each  other, — that  it  was  so  between 
them, — that,  she  thought,  would  be  enough  for  her.  And  as  for 
him, — if  a  woman  could  bear  such  a  position,  surely  he  might  bear 
it.     "  Do  you  know  who  that  one  is  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  she  said, — shaking  her  head. 

"Lucy,  is  that  true?" 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?" 

"  Lucy ; — ^look  at  me,  Lucy,"  and  he  put  his  hand  upon  her  arm. 

**  No, — no, — ^no  ! "  she  said, 

"  I  love  you  so  well,  Lucy,  that  I  never  can  love  another.  I  have 
thought  of  many  women,  but  could  never  even  think  of  one,  as  a 
woman  to  love,  except  you.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  I  could 
marry  for  money  and  position, — to  help  myself  on  in  the  world  by 
means  of  a  wife, — ^but  when  my  mind  has  run  away  with  me,  to 
revel  amidst  ideas  of  feminine  sweetness,  you  have  always — always 
been  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  as  the  mistress  of  the  happy  castle  in 
the  air." 

"Havel?"  she  asked. 

"  Always, — always.  As  regards  this," — and  he  struck  himself  on 
the  breast, — "no  man  was  ever  more  constant.  Though  I  don't 
think  much  of  myself  as  a  man,  I  know  a  woman  when  I  see  her." 
But  he  did  not  ask  her  to  be  his  wife  ;^-nor  did  he  wait  at  Fawn 
Court  till  Lady  Fawn  had  come  back  with  the  carriage. 

Anthony  Trolwpb. 
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/*  Si  quelque  bmine  obscurcit  voire  aurore, 
Leur  disait-on,  attendez  le  soledl. 
lis  r^pondaient : — Qu'importe  que  la  nhve 
Monte  enrichir  les  champs  oil  nous  passons ! 
Nous  n*aTons  rien,  arbres,  fleurs,  ni  moissons. 
£st-ce  pour  nous  que  le  soleil  se  Ifeve  ?  " 

Beranoeb,  Le  Suicide, 

The  author  of  the  following  study  wrote  in  October,  1869 :  *  We 
have  to  render  ourselves  an  account  of  those  proletarian  souls, 
suffering  in  the  midst  of  our  society,  and  dreaming  of  a  paradise  of 
equality,  to  be  won  by  them  at  a  blow  at  the  close  of  some  exploit  of 
audacity  and  despair.  We  have  above  all  to  busy  ourselves  in  satis- 
fying, and  that  as  swiftly  as  may  be,  their  legitimate  thirst  for 
justice,  if  we  would  not  expose  the  whole  of  human  society  to  some 
disastrous  conunotion,  by  the  side  of  which  our  political  revolutions 
and  our  international  wars  would  seem  mere  child's  play/  ^ 

We  now  know  the  consequences  of  the  neglect  in  which  the 
proletarian  souls  have  been  left.  We  have  now  seen  whither  we 
have  been  led  by  that  scornful  and  hostile  refusal  with  which  their 
*  legitimate  thirst  for  justice '  has  been  so  constantly  rebuffed.  The 
commotion  that  we  foresaw  has  come  to  pass.  It  arose  after  a 
political  revolution,  after  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  international  wars, 
and  it  has  effaced  both  one  and  the  other. 

Now  that  the  social  revolution  has  burst  forth,  every  one  starts  in 
search  of  its  causes.  M.  Jules  Favre  even  has  tried  to  explain  the 
events  that  have  arisen  since  the  18th  of  March.  He  accuses  the 
Imperial  regime  of  having  been  the  cause  of  what  he  styles  the 
insurrection  of  Paris,  by  erecting  in  the  capital  an  excessive  agglo- 
*meration  of  workmen,  and  thus  making  of  the  great  city  '  a  National 
Workshop  in  permanence.'  He  points  out,  moreover,  to  all  -other 
states  the  existence  of  the  International  Society  as  a  universal 
danger,  and  he  tries  as  well  as  he  can  to  paint  the  entire  working 
class  as  conspiring  more  or  less  directly,  by  means  of  this  powerful 
society,  against  order  and  civilisation,  wherever  they  are  established. 
Here,  as  on  so  many  other  occasions,  M.  Jules  Favre,  under  a  large 
assumption  of  profundity,  shows  himself  to  be  in  fact  extremely 
superficial ;  he  supposes  himself  a  statesman,  while  he  is  in  reality 
only  the  awkward  advocate  of  a  small  class  of  privileged  and  isolated 
persons,   whose  impotence  he   reveals,   when  confronted  with  an 

(1)  De  la  participation  indmtrielle,  Mevue  Modeme,  25  Octobre,  1869,  p.  694. 
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association  already  considerable,  to  which,  with  peculiar  impoUcj,  he 
attributes  vastly  exaggerated  proportions. 

We  explain  nothing  by  generalities  so  commonplace  as  these.  To 
say  that  the  Imperial  regime  has  been  mischievous  by  raising  beyond 
all  measure  the  figure  of  the  working  population  of  Paris,  is  not  to 
give  any  account  of  this  very  phenomenon  of  excessive  agglomera- 
tion. To  lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  surplus  of  population  is  un- 
worthy of  any  interest,  and  is  made  up  of  the  most  dangerous 
criminals  from  all  countries,  is  to  calumniate  France,  which,  the 
assertions  of  M.  Favre  notwithstanding,  furnishes  the  immense 
majority  of  the  workmen  of  Paris.  We  may  be  pretty  sure  that  it 
is  not  without  motives  that  the  labourers  of  the  fields  quit  the  calm 
life  of  the  peasant  to  mingle  in  the  agitation  of  the  capital,  at  the 
risk  of  exposing  themselves  to  cruel  privations  and  to  a  want  of  work, 
which  means  ruin.  We  should  have  to  seek  these  motives,  to  show 
that  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  the  rural  districts ;  that  administrative 
centralisation  attracts  to  Paris  not  only  the  political  life  of  the 
country,  but  nearly  the  whole  social  movement ;  that  the  province, 
the  department,  the  commune,  stripped  of  all  initiative,  are  dead 
centres,  from  which  every  intelligent  and  energetic  man  is  natu- 
rally led  to  remove  himself;  that,  in  short,  the  military  system  still 
in  operation,  annually  carries  o£P  from  those  centres  the  most  active 
part  of  their  male  population,  and  that  too  for  a  period  of  seven  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  soldier,  having  lost  the  habits  of  field-life,  and 
indeed  of  all  labour,  strives  to  become  a  clerk,  either  in  the  public 
service  or  in  some  place  of  business,  so  that  there  are  a  thousand 
chances  that  he  never  returns  to  the  country,  but  fixes  himself  for 
good  in  the  capitaL 

Add  to  these  causes  the  concentration  of  capital  in  Paris,  the 
great  railroads  which  meet  there  from  all  parts  of  France,  the 
immense  attraction  centred  there,  by  the  information  that  is  gained 
if  you  only  keep  open  eyes,  by  the  variety  of  pleasures,  by  the 
infinite  multiplicity  of  objects  and  persons,  by  the  freedom  one 
enjoys  there,  by  the  superabundance  of  life,  movement,  emotion, 
which  form  so  striking  a  contrast  with  the  complete  atony  of  the 
provinces,  and  we  shall  have  indicated  at  least  the  principal  causes 
of  that  disproportionate  increase  of  the  population  of  Paris,  of  which 
M.  Jules  Favre  complains. 

Thus  approached,  the  problem  is  seen  to  possess  quite  a  new 
interest.  If  we  point  out  the  evil  in  excessive  centralisation, 
we  indicate  at  the  same  moment  the  political  remedy,  which  can  lie 
in  nothing  else  than  an  awakening  of  provincial  life.  But  then  we 
must  be  just,  and  recognise  that  centralisation,  developed,  it  is  true, 
by  the  First  and  Second  Empires,  is  still  not  peculiarly  the  work 
of  either  one  or  the  other;  that  our  Bonapartes  have  found  this 
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machine  ready  wound  up  ;  that  they  received  it  from  the  hands  of 
the  Beyolution,  personified  in  the  Conyention,  and  that  they  (mlj 
perfected  it.  It  may  be  painful  to  a  republican  and  bourgeois,  like 
M.  Favre,  to  admit  that  the  vice  which  he  holds  up  is  in  its  origin 
republican  and  bourgeois,  but  true  statesmanship  should  have  no 
such  reserves.  It  is  bound  to  pursue  truth  before  all  things,  and 
not  to  stop  short  for  any  consideration  of  class,  or  sect,  or  party. 
We  will  try  here  to  conform  to  these  conditions.  We  shall  aim  at 
exhibiting  the  Paris  workman  as  he  is,  how  he  lives,  how  he  amiueB 
himself,  where  he  learns  his  politics,  what  it  is  that  makes  him 
socialist.  We  shall  thus  learn  the  programme  of  the  Parisian  Bed, 
and  shall  perceive  that  far  from  being  out  of  the  pale  of  human 
nature,  he  is  only  a  spontaneous  product  of  what  is  pompously  styled 
modem  civilisation,  a  civilisation  that,  resting  to  this  hour  on  war 
between  nation  and  nation,  town  and  town,  farm  and  farm,  man 
and  man,  is  still  in  so  many  respects  sheer  barbarism.  Homo  kmm 
lupus,  Hobbes  said ;  and  iMs  formula,  true  in  his  time,  too  trae  in 
our  own  epoch,  will  only  cease  to  hold  good  after  a  new  step  has 
been  taken  in  political  science  and  social  economy. 

I. 

Before  describing  how  the  workman  of  Paris  lives,  let  us  8ee 
whence  he  comes,  and  what  sort  of  home  he  has.  We  have  already 
seen  how  the  conscription  carries  off  the  labourer  from  his  province, 
le  dipaysant,  as  they  say,  and  throwing  him  into  a  current  that  draws 
him  sooner  or  later  to  the  capital.  We  have  also  pointed  out  the 
other  causes  which  combine  to  increase  the  population  of  Paris.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  on  an  average  a  family  of  workmen  fixed  in 
this  city  at  a  given  epoch,  disappears  in  the  third  generation.  At 
that  rate  the  population  of  the  capital  would  rapidly  fall  away,  but 
for  the  constant  influx  from  the  departments.  We  may  say  then  that 
there  is  only  an  inconsiderable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris 
who  are  bom  there,  and  who  really  deserve  the  name  of  Pariaans. 
It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  M.  Haussmann  referred,  when  he  said 
that  the  population  of  the  capital  was  composed  in  a  great  proportion 
of  nomads,  to  whom  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  refuse  all  municqnl 
franchises,  inasmuch  as  they  had  no  title  to  control  the  administra- 
tion of  a  city  in  which  they  were  not  bom,  and  which  they  were 
only  visiting.  Here,  however,  the  clever  prefect  was  either  himself 
deceived,  or  he  wished  to  deceive  others ;  for  if  it  is  proved  that  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  first  saw 
the  light  there,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  a  much  greater  number  of 
provincials  come  to  live  and  die  there.  The  various  quarters  of  Paris 
would  even  furnish  by  their  special  population  and  by  their  peculiar 
character  a  striking  testimony  in  support  of  this  assertion.  Thus 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the  principal  centre  of  joinery  and  cabinet 
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work^  offers  in  ordinary  times  an  almost  German  physiognomy,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  number  of  Alsatians  and  Germans  who 
live  there.  There  are  alleys  and  courts,  which  are  the  home  of 
genuine  tribes.  The  court  St.  Joseph,  for  instance,  not  far  off  from 
the  Bastille,  is  exclusively  inhabited  by  people  from  Auvergne.  In 
the  same  way,  the  Savoyards  and  I^izzards  have  quarters  of  their 
own.  Indeed,  these,  notwithstanding  their  life  of  privation,  hardly 
deserve  to  be  counted  among  workmen.  Production  is  not  their 
£rst  object.  They  are  employed  in  small  huckstering  and  odd  jobs. 
The  retailers  of  fuel,  the  water-carriers,  the  itinerant  tinkers,  usually 
belong  to  these  provinces.  A  small  niunber  of  them  fix  themselves 
in  Paris.  They  only  come  there  to  make  money,  in  which  they 
nearly  always  succeed. 

Another  part  of  the  population  which  really  deserved  the  name  of 
nomad  is  the  Marchois.  Being  nearly  all  masons,  the  inhabitants  of 
La  Creuse  come  to  the  capital  to  earn  enough  to  pay  for  a  bit  of  land 
somewhere  near  their  native  spot,  and  on  which  they  have  had  their 
eye  for  a  long  time.  They  nearly  always  succeed,  by  force  of  hard 
work  and  incredible  privations,  in  acquiring  the  desired  ownership. 

Apart  from  such  categories  as  these,  the  majority  of  the  workmen 
from  the  country  end  by  settling  in  Paris.  Let  us  see  how  the 
working  population  of  the  great  city  divides  itself.  In  old  days 
each  craft  had  its  own  quarter.  Many  street-names  still  recall  this 
custom.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Halles,  were  the  streets  or 
quays,  dela  Ferronnerie,  de  TAiguillerie,  de  la  Poterie,  de  la  Verrerie, 
de  la  Parcheminerie,  de  la  Corderie,  de  la  M^gisserie,  de  la  Lingerie, 
and  so  forth.  Certain  names,  in  the  same  way,  recalled  the  provincial 
or  even  foreign  origin  of  the  inhabitants.  There  were  the  streets 
Sainte  Croix  de  la  Bretonnerie,  d' Augustine,  de  Perche,  des  Anglais, 
des  Irlandais,  &c.  The  city  thus  presented  a  tolerably  complete 
organisation,  with  the  double  character  of  being  the  home  of  active 
corporations,  and  a  sort  of  compendium  of  that  France  of  which  it 
is  the  capitaL  We  will  leave  to  the  reader  the  task  of  finding  in 
old  London  the  home  of  the  different  trades.  We  will  content  our- 
selTes  with  calling  his  attention  to  a  rather  curious  fact,  namely 
that  the  east  of  a  city  is  usually  poor,  while  the  rich  moves  to  the 
west,  just  as  in  our  times  civilisation  has  advanced  from  east  to  west. 
The  administration  of  the  later  prefects  of  the  Seine  seems  to 
have  &voured  this  movement.  What  MM.  Delessert  and  Bam- 
breteau  began,  was  continued  by  M.  Haussmann  on  a  colossal  scale. 
^Notwithstanding  the  annexation  of  the  towns  of  the  banlieue,  which 
seemed  as  if  it  should  produce  an  equal  increase  in  all  directions,  the 
capital  extended  itself  much  more  on  the  side  of  the  Champs  Elyse^s 
than  in  the  direction  of  Charonne.  A  story  is  told,  how  in  the  spring 
of  '53,  the  new  Emperor  got  down  from  his  carriage  one  day  under 
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til 9  Arc  de  Triomplie,  and  striking  the  ground  with  his  stick,  said, 
'  Here,  gentlemen,  is  the  centre  of  new  Paris/  But  the  new  city, 
built  for  a  people  of  millionaires,  rose  at  the  western  extremity  of 
old  Paris,  while  the  buildings  that  were  raised  at  the  same  time  on 
the  east  are  a  long  way,  alike  in  point  of  number  and  importance, 
from  balancing  this  excessive  development  of  the  luxurious  habita- 
tions of  the  west.  Here  we  touch  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  profound  uneasiness  which  existed  under  Louis  Philippe,  which 
the  empire  considerably  augmented,  and  which  the  war  rendered 
intolerable.  This  cause  is  the  more  and  more  markedly  visible 
separation  of  classes. 

The  sp^cialit^  of  Parisian  production,  the  articles  de  Paris,  is 
before  all  things  an  affair  of  taste.  Ornaments,  trinkets,  bronzes, 
furniture,  demand  in  all  who  assist  in  producing  them,  not  only 
certain  exquisite  qualities,  such  as  manual  dexterity,  cultivation  of 
eye,  nicety  of  touch,  but  also  and  above  all  a  constant  intercourse 
among  one  another,  a  daily  exchange  of  discoveries  and  results. 
The  exchange  even  goes  further ;  it  establishes  itself  between  producer 
and  consumer,  between  the  lady  who  gives  the  order  and  the  work- 
woman who  executes  it,  between  the  amateur  who  seeks  and  the  artisan 
who  produces.  Now  this  constant  exchange,  possible  and  even  easy, 
so  long  as  classes  and  industries  were  mixed  in  a  city  of  moderate 
proportions,  how  could  it  last  in  an  enormous  city,  constructed  for 
the  rich  alone  P  A  dressmaker  in  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin  had  only  to 
dejscend  into  the  street,  to  see  how  the  fine  lady  wore  her  dresses; 
she  modified  her  fashions  in  consequence,  her  taste  formed  itself  by 
daily  contact  with  more  cultivated  classes.  But  to-day  when  this 
workwoman  is  forced,  by  the  monstrous  rise  in  rents,  to  go  and  shut 
herself  up  in  some  obscure  and  filthy  alley  of  Belleville  or  Menil- 
montant,  she  has  to  make  really  long  journeys  to  see  the  fine  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  high  society,  as  people  name  rich  society,  feek 
the  effect  of  this  isolation.  More  and  more  separated  every  day  from 
the  working  class,  they  are  recalled  by  nothing  to  simplicity  and 
good  sense.  They  surrender  themselves  to  the  most  disgusting 
vagaries  of  taste.  Gold  in  their  eyes  hides  all.  A  wise  man  once 
said  to  a  statuary,  who  had  covered  with  gilding  a  statue  of  Venus: 
*Not  able  to  make  it  beautiful,  thou  hast  made  it  rich.'  Where 
did  this  happen  P  At  Byzantium,  imder  the  lower  Empire.  Did  the 
Parisians  of  M.  Haussmann  or  of  Napoleon  know  any  better  than  tie 
statuary?  Did  they  imderstand  beauty  in  any  other  sense?  Evidently 
not.  They  took  old  Paris,  the  democratic  city,  where  all  classes  were 
mixed,  the  modem  Athens,  where  all  classes  touched ;  they  disem- 
bowelled the  living  creature,  threw  far  away  the  heart  and  the 
head,  and  pretended  to  refashion  a  new  being  without  one  or  the 
other.  We  know  what  happened.  The  new  creature  could  not 
live.     Its  production  was  at  an  end.    Made  only  to  digest,  it  thought 
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no  more.  Recent  exhibitions  have  proved  only  too  clearly  that 
diminution  of  what  used  to  be  called  French  intelligence  and 
Parisian  taste.  Neither  in  science,  nor  in  industry,  nor  even  in  the 
arts,  has  France  known  how  to  keep,  during  these  later  years,  the 
high  place  she  had  once  won. 

The  Parisian  workman  is  often  obliged  to  visit  the  handsome 
quarters  of  the  town,  while  new  buildings  are  ever  thrusting  him 
further  away  beyond  the  old  barriers  into  vile  habitations.  In  this 
condition,  which  is  made  for  him,  anything  helps  to  irritate  him. 
How  can  he  find  content  in  a  home  that  is  narrow,  ill-lighted,  foul, 
nearly  without  air,  when  he  compares  this  wretched  hole,  for  which 
he  pays  so  dear,  with  the  sumptuous  chambers  that  he  has  either 
built  or  decorated  in  the  rich  quarters  ?  'Tis  easy  to  denounce  in 
eloquent  homilies  the  spirit  of  envy  that  devours  the  lower  classes. 
We  should  recognise  that  a  true  notion  of  justice  mixes  with  the 
feeling. 

The  desire  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour  is  especially  likely  to 
spring  up  in  the  miifid  of  the  French  workman,  who  does. not  believe,, 
any  more  than  his  ihaster,  in  the  reparations  of  a  future  life  ;  who*^ 
does  not  perceive  for  the  right  of  this  master,  any  other  sanction, 
than  the  material  fact  of  possession ;  and  whom,  besides,  universaL 
suffrage  invests  with  a  share  of  sovereignty  equal  to  that  of  the. 
capitalist.  Whatever  may  be  said  by  those  who  have  been  justly 
called  Mammonite  writers,  we  can  easily  understand  that  the 
proletary  who  has  just  given  his  vote,  finds  it  hard  to  resign  himself 
to  social  serfage  at  the  very  moment  when  he  feels  himself  politicaHjr 
sovereign.  This  striking  contrast  between  his  rights  as  citizen,  and-, 
his  condition  of  pariah  in  society,  accompanies  him  everywhere^ 
reproduces  itself  in  every  act  of  his  life,  and  adds  a  perpetual  gloom? 
to  exhausting  labour  and  never  abating  privations. 

The  partie  ofe  Parky  as  those  trades  are  called  that  supply  luxury 
to  the  capital,  has  its  season  of  feverish  activity ;  but  it  has,  too, 
its  fixed  and  foreseen  returns  of  stoppage  of  work.  Nothing 
more  mournful  for  the  workman,  for  the  workwoman  above  all, 
than  the  sight  of  an  unoccupied  bench,  and  unused  tools.  The 
quarter  has  nothing  pleasant  in  itself.  The  windows  look  out 
mostly  on  to  a  narrow  and  gloomy  court,  in  which  the  children  of 
the  house  cry  and  fight.  The  school  is  not  far  ofi^,  'tis  true;  but 
shoes  are  wanting,  the  clothes  of  the  little  ones  are  in  holes  and 
rags,  and  the  school  that  day  is  neglected.  The  unhappy  children 
wallow  in  filth,  and  suffering  themselves  from  the  general  discord 
and  dirt,  they  make  the  others  suffer  also ;  and  already  pass  for 
wicked,  until  the  days  when  they  are  grown  up,  when  the  journals 
of  order,  which  have  never  uttered  a  word  of  protest  against  this 
revolting  and  inhuman  neglect,  denounce  them  as  criminal. 
Grave  censors  intervene  at  this  point  to  blame  the  workman's 
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want  of  providence.  *Here  are  people  who  in  the  season  earn 
whatever  they  please,  for  never  w^re  wages  so  high.  Instead  of 
saving  for  the  dead  season,  which  they  know  well  enough  will  come 
ronnd  on  a  given  day,  they  spend  every  farthing.  How  can  one 
interest  oneself  in  their  misery  P  If  they  only  knew  how  to  manage, 
a  very  few  years  would  see  them  as  much  at  their  ease  as  their 
employers.'  But,  we  may  answer,  you  are  overlooking  a  pa^ 
ticularly  important  detail,  and  this  is  that  nothing  is  so  dear  as 
being  poor ;  that  the  workwoman,  urged  to  bring  in  her  work,  has  no 
attention  to  spare  for  her  housekeeping ;  that  at  mealtime  she  has 
brought  in  whatever  is  ready  from  the  cookshop  or  bakehouse ;  that 
these  dealers,  counting  on  the  want  of  order,  retail  to  the  child  who 
is  sent  for  the  meal,  poor  and  unwholesome  dishes  at  three  timoB 
their  proper  value.  Just  the  same  happens  with  furniture,  dress, 
and  every  other  necessary.  The  workman  generally  takes  them  on 
credit,  and  pays  at  the  week  end,  so  that  his  savings  are  all  taken 
from  him  in  advance.  Besides,  how  can  you  expect  the  workman  to 
be  a  careful  administrator  P  His  upbringing,  which  was  the  upbring- 
ing of  the  street,  has  never  prepared  him  for  being  this.  And  we 
cannot  be  surprised  at  want  of  foresight  and  minute  thrift  in  a  man 
whose  surroundings  are  so  miserable  from  the  beginning,  and  whom 
everything  conspires  to  keep  in  a  state  that  is  so  profitable  to  the 
crowd  of  parasites  who  live  on  his  i)oor  skin. 

II. 
The  season  of  work  is  also  that  of  pleasure.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  husband  and  wife  work,  apart  or  at  home,  for  whole  days  and 
nights  without  relaxation  ;  and  then,  the  work  done,  the  goods  deK- 
vered,  the  wages  drawn,  they  go  for  rest  to  the  play.  Whither  do 
they  go  P  What  are  the  pieces  that  amuse  them  ?  In  former  times 
the  Ambigu  artd  Porte  St.  Martin  were  particularly  attractive,  with 
their  long  and  terrible  melodramas.  This  class  of  play,  which  was 
not  without  merit,  for  it  produced  artists  like  Frederick  Lemaitre 
and  Madame  Dorval,  and  pieces  like  the  Tour  de  Ifesk,  Boberi 
Macaire,  and  Jeanne^  has  fallen,  ever  since  M.  Haussmann's  demo- 
litions scattered  to  the  four  winds  the  play-houses  that  had  grouped 
themselves  on  the  *  Boulevard  of  Crime.'  The  people  had  then  a 
passion  for  good  music.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Th^&tre  Lyriqne 
made  it  its  mission  to  make  the  great  foreign  or  national  master- 
pieces known.  It  had  an  amphitheatre  to  which  the  price  was 
15  sous.  This  amphitheatre  was  invariably  crowded,  and  Mdme. 
Pauline  Viardot  was  never  more  warmly  applauded  in  Orfeo  than  by 
the  public  that  thronged  it  nightly.  It  is  not  irrelevant  to  notice 
that  this  new  success  of  Gluck  was  the  origin  of  the  first  triumphs  of 
Offenbach.  The  coxcombs  of  quality  thought  that  by  applauding 
Orphie  aux  Enfera  they  avenged  themselves  for  the  simple  enthu- 
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siasm  with  wliich  the  common  people  every  night  greeted  the  sublime 
music  of  Orfeo,  One  incident  completed  the  contrast  between  the 
two  publics.  Another  of  Gluci's  pieces,  Alceste,  was  soon  after  per- 
formed at  the  Grand  Opera,  but  there  were  no  places  at  15  sous,  and 
Alceate  had  a  very  medium  success,  while  Offenbach  marched  from 
triumph  to  triumph  with  the  Belle  HiUne,  and  the  Ghrande  Duchesse. 
The  taste  for  music  had  already  begun  to  show  itself  in  the  popu- 
lace in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe,  when  "Wilhem  founded  the 
Orph^on,  which  soon  in  its  turn  gave  birth  to  numbers  of  singing 
associations.  It  was  then  that  B^ranger  wrote  to  Wilhem,  his 
old  friend,  a  letter  in  which  are  these  lines — 

«  Des  classes  qu*k  peine  on  6claire 
Helevant  les  moeors  et  les  gotits. 
Par  toi,  devenu  populaire, 
L'art  va  leur  faiie  un  oiel  plus  doux. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Le  concert,  pmsees-tn  I'^tendre 
A  tont  nn  monde  divise ! 
Les  ooeurs  sont  bien  prte  de  s*entendre 
Quand  les  voix  ont  fratemis^." 

Unfortunately,  the  Orph^on  did  little  more  than  bring'  together 
the  voices  of  the  proletaries.  If  the  education  of  the  colleges  had 
included  music  in  its  programmes,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  a 
dry  and  mechanical  instruction  for  the  children  of  a  single  class,  the 
boui^^eoisie,  the  idea  of  B^anger  and  Wilhem  would  have  been 
nearer  realisation.  The  spirit  of  caste  decided  otherwise.  Yictorious 
in  its  contest  with  the  nobility,  the  French  bourgeoisie  found  nothing 
more  urgent  than  to  reconstitute  for  its  own  benefit  an  aristocratic 
society,  and  it  provided  a  foundation  in  those  official  establishments 
that  it  adorns  with  the  title  of  centres  of  pubUc  instruction,  but  to 
which  the  pubUc  is  only  admitted  on  payment.  After  a  revolution 
that  was  made  by  all  classes,  by  bourgeois,  workmen,  peasants,  the 
legislators  of  1791  declared  that  the  State  ought  to  create  as  speedily 
as  possible  '  a  public  education  common  to  all  citizens,  and  gratuitous 
in  respect  of  those  parts  of  instruction  that  are  indispensable  to  all.' 
(Constit.  of  1791.)  Now  here  are  eighty  years  gone,  since  this 
promise  has  been  inscribed  in  the  Law ;  what  has  been  done  to  fulfil 
it,  by  the  clamorous  defenders  of  order  and  equality?  We  may  count 
the  establishments  they  have  foimded  to  keep  in  their  own  hands 
power  and  wealth,  by  substituting  for  the  old  privilege  of  noble 
birth,  the  assured  preponderance  of  fortune.  We  know  the  design 
of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  meant  to  assure  to  the  children  of  the 
bourgeoisie  the  high  grades  in  the  army,  and  the  official  positions  in 
the  administration.  We  know,  too,  that  Saint  Cyr  is  a  nursery  for 
officers,  who  bring  into  their  relations  with  the  soldiers  an  equal 
amount  of  insolence  and  incf^acity.  The  different  branches  of 
industry  are  invaded  by  pupils  from  the  special  schools.    So  that  the 
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workman,  the  soldier,  the  labourer,  though  invested  as  they  are  with 
a  derisory  political  sovereignty,  are  everywhere  kept  in  a  condition  of 
real  inferiority,  shut  up  in  a  circle  of  servitude  that  is  all  but 
impassable,  from  the  fact  of  this  absence  of  '  an  instruction  common 
to  all  citizens,'  an  education  '  gratuitous  in  respect  of  those  parts  of 
instruction  that  are  indispensable  for  all  men/ 

The  inexorable  law  of  progress  opposes  itself  sturdily  to  all 
immobility.  Whatever  will  not  advance  falls  fatally  back.  This  law 
applies  in  all  its  rigour  to  the  French  bourgeoisie.  Deprived  of  that 
democratic  character  which  would  have  made  a  genuine  national 
education,  its  ofEcial  instruction  has  been  nothing  more  than  a 
deplorable  machine  for  specialties.  God  keep  every  friendly  nation 
from  specialists!  The  pretended  principle  of  division  of  labour, 
doubtful  as  it  is  even  in  industry,  is  absolutely  condemned  in  the 
matter  of  public  instruction  by  the  experience  of  France  since  the 
First  Empire  If  the  intellectual  average  has  fallen  in  so  perceptible 
a  manner  in  this  country,  we  have  to  seek  the  cause  only  in  that 
exaggerated  cultivation  of  specialties  which  is  in  such  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  tendencies  of  an  age  that  by  the  immense  variety  of  its 
discoveries,  makes  of  each  branch  of  science,  of  art,  and  of  industry 
itself,  a  true  encyclopaBdia.  If  this  were  the  place,  it  would  be 
curious  to  show  the  majority  of  modem  discoveries  defiling  before 
the  Institute,  from  the  steam  engine  and  electric  telegraph  down- 
wards, and  being  all  condemned  as  chimerical  by  that  great  reunion 
of  official  specialties.  Let  us  add  that  the  special  commissions  have 
never  shown  themselves  any  more  clear-sighted,  and  that  on  two 
distinct  occasions  the  French'  artillery  commissions  betrayed  the 
interests  of  France,  by  rejecting  in  a  spirit  of  routine,  first  the  Dreyse 
musket,  and  then  the  ETupp  gun. 

We  see  that  the  instruction  given  in  the  colleges,  lyceums,  and 
special  schools,  is  incomplete  as  it  is,  because  it  is  marked  with  the 
spirit  of  class.  In  these  establishments  everything  is  done  with  a 
view  to  opening  to  young  men  careers  called  liberal,  that  is  bourgeois, 
absolutely  distinct  from  the  life  of  the  workmen,  who  are  looked  upon 
as  permanently  destined  for  servile  occupation.  Thus  understood, 
instruction  may  well  be  called  public,  but  it  is  in  no  sense  national. 
Nor  has  it  anything  in  common  with  education  properly  so  called, 
which  is  left  to  the  family  and  the  priest.  But  the  bourgeois  family 
is  profoundly  divided ;  it  is  only  too  truly  represented  by  Sardou  in 
that  Famille  JBenoiton,  where  the  mother  absorbed  in  luxury  and 
pleasure  is  always  absent,  and  where  the  father  supposes  himself  to 
have  done  every  duty  when  he  has  provided  for  material  interests. 
As  for  the  priests,  they  are  too  much  absorbed  by  political  ambition 
to  think  of  forming  men ;  they  prefer  to  snare  weak  minds,  and  to 
gain  means  of  influence  by  crafty  conciliation  of  those  interests  in 
whose  extreme  division  their  power  lies.    In  general,  the  priests,  too. 
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belong  to  some  International  society,  whicli  turns  them  aside  from 
their  duty  as  Frenchmen:  the  majority  turn  towards  Rome,  some 
think  of  Geneva,  while  others  look  to  Jerusalem.  How  do  you 
suppose  that  there  is  any  room  left  in  these  sacerdotal  hearts  for  love 
of  native  land  P  Assuredly  it  is  not  from  that  side  that  aid  will  comio 
to  those  who  would  fain  try  to  regenerate  this  great  country,  by 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  broad  national  education.  And  yet, 
imless  an  institution  of  this  kind  comes  to  put  a  stop  to  the  revolution, 
by  fulfilling  its  most  sacred  engagement,  who  can  tell  where  there  is 
to  be  a  stay  to  that  manifest  decadence  into  which  the  isolation  of 
classes  is  dragging  France.  In  Switzerland  and  in  Prussia,  in  each 
group  of  five  there  is  one  scholar;  in  France  there  is  only  one 
scholar  for  each  group  of  twelve. 

Can  we  not  understand  how,  with  such  a  load  of  scorn  upon  his 
heart,  the  workman,  thus  profoundly  separated  from  the  bourgeois, 
becomes  more  and  more  indifferently  disposed  to  gaiety.  This 
increasing  loss  of  gaiety  is  another  proof  of  the  evil  which  ravages 
France.  Read  all  that  is  written  for  the  stage  in  France,  it  will 
seem  evident  that  frank,  natural,  spontaneous  laughter,  only  comes 
to  the  Parisians  in  fits  ever  more  and  more  rare.  What  replaces  it 
is  a  spasmodic  effort,  against  nature.  It  would  be  curious  to  com- 
pare two  pieces  constructed  from  the  same  matter.  Take  the  SalU 
imbanqms  and  the  Princesse  de  Trebizonde  :  they  are  the  same  farces 
personated  by  actors  of  equal  talent;  but  in  the  first  the  gaiety 
flowed  from  the  spring ;  there  was  a  communion  of  joy  between 
actor,  author,  and  public.  This  communion  has  ceased  to  exist,  and 
the  actor  has  to  resort  to  painful  contortions,  to  provoke  in  the 
audience  the  unwholesome  emotions  which  have  nothing  in  common 
with  true  joy. 

III. 

The  wine-sellers  and  caf^-keepers  provide  the  workmen  with  a 
place  of  meeting  that  is  always  open — a  sort  of  permanent  club.  It 
is  there  that  he  learns  politics  in  reading  newspapers,  written  much 
more  to  please  than  to  instruct  him.  If  he  is  still  so  ignorant,  so 
destitute  of  good  sense  and  judgment,  if  he  is  an  idolater  of  certain 
names,  whether  to  cherish  them  one  moment  and  trample  on  them  the 
next,  the  responsibility  is  not  with  him,  but  rests  entirely  on  those 
who  flatter  his  passions,  on  those  unscrupulous  writers  who,  eager 
for  notoriety  and  still  more  for  easy  gain,  are  not  ashamed  of  specu- 
lating on  his  ignorance,  to  win  his  vote  and  his  pence.  Let  us  say 
this,  however,  in  exculpation  of  the  workmen ;  they  were  not  the 
first  to  encourage  in  journalists  brutality  of  style,  licence  of  thought, 
violence  in  personal  attack.  It  was  not  for  them  that  people  set  up 
the  FigarOy  the  Gaulois,  or  the  Paris  Journal.  Before  publishing 
the  Lanterne  Kochefort  was  on  the  Figaro ;  the  Lanteme  itself  was 
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sold  for  8  sous,  and  the  common  people  read  it  very  little.  It  was 
the  bourgeois  who  made  the  success  of  these  publications,  and  when 
by-and-by  the  public  began  to  read  iho  Marseillaise^  the  Mot  (fOrdre, 
the  Cri  du  JPeuple,  and  the  Pire  Duchine,  they  only  copied  a  fashion 
which  had  been  already  set  them  by  the  class  called  superior. 

Besides  the  newspapers,  the  political  instructors  of  the  workmen 
are  the  orators  of  the  public  reunions.  Another  centre  of  political 
teaching  is  the  workshop.  In  France,  where  the  Government  has  a 
hand  in  all  that  is  done,  there  is  no  industrial  question  which  is  not 
also  a  political  question.  The  workmen  pass  quickly  from  the  point 
which  regards  them  immediately,  to  the  wider  political  and  social 
interests.  We  hold  that  of  all  the  schools  where  he  leanis  politics, 
the  best  for  the  workman  is  the  shop.  True,  the  Parisian  artisan 
does  not  shine  in  positive  and  practical  solutions.  He  usually  knows 
much  better  what  he  would  like  to  see  disappear,  than  what  should 
be  established  in  its  stead. 

IV. 

Social  interests  touch  the  workmen  much  more  closely  than 
political  privileges.  Hence  he  is  generally  a  socialist  long  before 
he  is  a  republican.  It  requires  extremely  grave  circumstances  to 
draw  a  man  like  Tolain  and  his  friends  into  the  political  field.  After 
what  has  been  said  of  the  life  of  the  Paris  workman,  of  its  constant 
gloom,  its  scanty  pleasures,  its  want  of  instruction,  is  it  hard  to 
understand  how  he  turns  socialist  P  Who  would  venture  to  demon- 
strate to  him  that  all  is  perfect  in  a  social  state  where  all  the  priva- 
tions are  on  the  aide  of  those  who  produce,  and  all  the  delights  of 
life  for  those  who  do  nothing  P  Nor  is  this  all,  for  we  mi^t  even 
forgive  the  idle  their  inactive  existence,  if  they  would  only  be 
content  to  do  nothing,  but  the  great  reproach  that  we  have  a  right 
to  address  to  them  is  not  that  they  do  nothing,  but  that  they  do  ilL 
Most  of  the  pleasures  of  a  certain  class  of  the  rich  are  for  the  whole 
of  society  a  permanent  cause  of  ruin  and  immorality.  Who  trans* 
forms  the  Bourse  itito  a  vile  gambling-house,  and  thus  levies  on  the 
general  production  of  the  country  enormous  imposts  for  the  ben^t 
of  his  own  degrading  pleasures  P  And  who  ventures  to  decorate 
with  the  fine  names  of  religion,  fieunily,  property,  public  order,  this 
exploitation  of  the  producer  by  the  do-nothing,  of  ignorance  by  cun- 
ning, of  poverty  by  vice ;  and  then  to  place  at  the  service  of  this 
pretended  order  whole  legions  of  priests,  judges,  administrators,  and 
hired  soldiers  P 

The  Paris  workman  cannot  take  a  step  in  the  streets  without 
meeting  a  thousand  objects  to  suggest  such  reflections  to  him. 
Clearly,  the  conclusions  to  which  he  will  come  in  this  way  will  eitiier 
be  false,  or  at  any  rate  marked  with  grave  errors.  His  socialism  will 
rapidly  lean  towards  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  present,  and  will  be 
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mucli  embarrassed  to  formulate  a  programme  of  the  future.  Eager 
for  an  activity  which  he  believes  must  deliver  him,  he  will  give  little 
heed  to  ideas  of  progressive  amelioration,  and  pacific  association. 
But  whose  fault  is  this  P  Who  has  left  him  alone,  a  prey  to  his 
ignorance,  his  bitterness,  his  grief  P  For  years  have  we,  the  pacific 
socialists,  raised  aloft  the  standard  of  the  conciliation  of  classes.  We 
have  gathered  round  this  standard  a  certain  number  of  enlightened 
•and  well-meaning  workmen;  but  with  a  few  noble  exceptions,  the 
whole  bourgeois  class  has  remained  dettf  to  our  appeal.  Thus  the 
workmen,  for  a  moment  encouraged  in  the  pacific  path  by  the  news- 
paper. La  Co'OpSrafion,  have  not  been  slow  in  quitting  this  path, 
when  they  saw  that  they  were  the  only  people  inclined  to  conciliation, 
and  when  the  bourgeois,  invited  by  us,  remained  indifferent  to  all 
our  solicitations,  content  to  rest  in  a  lively  feeling  for  their  own 
interests. 

What  was  to  come  into  the  head  of  the  workman  on  the  day  when 
it  seem.ed  proved  to  him  that  the  conciliation  of  interests  is  impos- 
sible, and  that  emancipation  through  pacific  association  is  a  mere 
chimera  P  Evidently  on  that  day  the  desire  would  begin  to  grow 
hot  within  him  of  violently  claiming  his  rights.  The  general  state 
of  the  world  carried  him  in  the  same  direction.  Does  not  violence 
nearly  everywhere  gain  the  day  over  virtue  and  justice  P  Does  not 
success  seem  to  absolve  every  man  wiiili  daring  and  without  scruple, 
from  the  bankrupt  millionaire,  to  the  pitiless  practitioners  of  the 
policy  of  craft  and  fire  and  sword  P 

This  remark  throws  into  relief  a  very  striking  fact,  which  is  this : 
— ^the  Paris  Red,  animated  with  such  furious  rage  against  the  bour- 
geois, is  himself  of  the  nature  of  a  bourgeois.  As  soon  as  he  thinks 
of  resorting  to  force,  when  he  organizes  these  enormous  associations 
destined  to  put  numbers  on  his  side,  when  he  seeks  to  turn  to  his 
advantage  all  the  resources  that  the  science  of  destruction  had 
hitherto  placed  at  the  service  of  crowned  tyrants  alone,  he  only  does 
what  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  bourgeoisie  has  done  in  its 
incessant  contest  with  nobles  and  clergy.  The  very  name  of  Commune 
is  a  reminiscence  and  an  imitation  of  the  bourgeois  communes.  What, 
after  all,  was  the  Commune  which  sprang  from  the  events  of  the 
eighteenth  of  March  P  It  was  the  Commune  of  Paris,  an  urban 
conunune.  And  against  whom  did  it  defend  itself  P  Against  the 
rurals;  that  is  against  the  peasants  represented  more  or  less  by 
chosen  representatives.  The  National  Guard,  therefore,  of  the  dif- 
ferent quarters  were  federated  to  defend  a  privilege,  the  right  of  the 
enlightened  towns  to  force  upon  the  ignorant  country  the  form  of 
government  that  pleased  them.  The  workmen  of  these  old  faubourgs, 
which  have  become  cities,  and  even  great  cities,  the  National  Guards 
of  Belleville,  Menilmontant,  Montrouge,  received  muskets  in  Sep- 
tember, 1870,  with  the  same  joy  with  which  in  March,  1848,  th6y 
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received  the  title  of  elector.  The  objects  of  undeserved  contempt  to 
the  bourgeoisie,  they  resolved  to  show  that  they  were  brave,  and 
they  have  shown  this  completely,  down  to  that  last  week  from  the 
22nd  to  the  29th  of  May,  when  they  heroically  defended,  one  after 
another,  all  the  quarters  of  the  great  city,  to  come  and  die,  heroic 
and  unconquered,  at  the  cemetery  of  P^re  Lachaise  on  the  tombs  of 
their  fathers. 

W^  cannot  pretend  in  these  pages  to  have  developed  many  ideas, 
but  there  is  one  which  has  been  incessantly  present  in  our  minds, 
and  that  we  would  fain  leave  in  that  of  the  reader.  The  workman 
of  Paris  assuredly  has  his  faults.  He  is  vain,  as  well  as  ignorant ; 
he  is  a  little  boastful;  inclined  like  all  ardent  and  imperfectly 
enlightened  minds  towards  absolute  systems ;  disputatious,  a  railer, 
extremely  undisciplined.  But  he  has  admirable  qualities  He  is 
active,  generous,  unwearied  in  work  as  in  pleasure,  ardent,  coura- 
geous, naturally  inclined  to  all  that  is  grand  and  lofty,  with  a  passion 
for  justice,  sober  (in  spite  of  all  that  his  calimiinators  may  have 
said  on  the  progress  of  drunkenness,  we  keep  this  word,  which  is 
justified  by  the  Paris  workman's  faculty  of  living  on  next  to  nothing), 
generally  obliging,  cordial,  and  gay, — and  gaiety  is  a  noble  gift 
in  a  being  who  has  everything  to  sufier.  But  it  will  be  said  here, 
that  in  spite  of  all  we  can  say  in  favour  of  the  Paris  workman, 
nothing  could  explain  how  so  many  violences  were  wrought,  so  many 
murders  committed,  so  many  works  of  destruction  accomplished. 
Our  answer  is  simple.  The  example  of  all  these  acts  of  revolt  is 
unhappily  not  new.  What  class  has  given  the  common  people  a 
pattern?  The  bourgeoisie  itself.  The  Parisian  is  a  man  whose 
mind  has  been  warped  by  the  divers  Terrors  that  Catholicism  has 
made  to  reign,  one  after  another,  over  France,  and  by  the  traditions 
of  the  various  bourgeois  revolutions,  from  that  of  the  twelfth  century 
down  to  the  Thermidorian  reaction  of  1794.  Is  not  the  Commune  of 
Paris  exactly  like  the  bourgeois  communes  of  Laon,  Flanders,  Italy, 
Germany  P  They  all  massacre,  pillage,  and  bum,  and  all  proclaim 
with  heroism  an  idea  of  justice,  of  resistance  to  odious  oppression 
and  iniquitous  claims.  The  communeux  is  to  the  bourgeois  what  the 
communier  is  to  the  noble  and  the  priest.  How  have  things  come  to 
this  pass  P  How  have  the  bourgeoisie,  emerging  triimiphantly  from 
a  succession  of  contests  incessantly  renewed  for  a  thousand  years,  and 
triumphant  by  the  aid  of  the  workmen  themselves,  drawn  themselves 
apart  from  the  workmen  P  How  have  they  claimed  to  succeed  to 
the  nobles,  and  to  substitute  the  supremacy  of  cash  for  all  the 
privileges  of  birthP  What  infatuation  induces  them  to  wish  to 
resuscitate  for  the  profit  of  capitalist  feudality,  all  the  privileges  that 
were  found  so  hateful  when  the  military  barons  invoked  such 
privileges  against  them  P 

AuGUSTE  Desmoulins. 
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Some  years  back  I  wrote  in  the  fly-leaf  of  my  own  copy  of  Mr. 
Fronde's  History  of  England  two  extracts  from  two  historians,  the 
words  of  both  of  whom  are  commonly  weighty.     Gibbon  tells  ns  in 
a  highly  characteristic  sentence,  **  It  is  not  usually  in  the  language 
of  edicts  and  manifestos  that  we  should  search  for  the  real  character 
or  the  secret  motives  of  princes.'*     Sismondi  says,  in  a  sentence  no 
less  characteristic,  "  L'histoire  veritable  d'un  pays  est  dans  les  grands 
faits  qui  s'enchainent  les  uns  aux  autres  et  que  tout  le  monde  pent 
saisir,  non  dans  les  correspondances  secretes  par  lesquelles  des  intri- 
gants cherchent  k  se  tromper  les  uns  les  autres,  ou  dans  les  procla- 
mations par  lesquelles  ils  veulent  tromper  le  public."     We  may  be 
sure  that  neither  Gibbon  nor  Sismondi  meant  to  undervalue  the 
documentary  sources  of  history ;  but  it  would  seem  as  if  they  foresaw 
that  it  would  some  day  be  needful  to  raise  a  protest  against  the 
misapplication  of  those  sources.     Neither  Gibbon  nor  Sismondi  could 
have  doubted  that  public  and  official  documents  of  aU  kinds  are 
among  the  most  important  sources  of  history,  that  for  many  purposes 
they  are  the  most  important  sources  of  alL     It  is  indeed  true  that, 
when  they  wrote,  public  and  official  documents  were  by  no  means  so 
largely  available  as  they  are  now.     But  they  had  quite  enough  expe- 
rience of  such  documents  to  know  what  they  proved  and  what  they  did 
not  prove.     They  saw  that  public  documents  were  not  always  written 
in  good  faith ;  they  saw  that  the  motives  set  forth  in  a  treaty  or  a 
proclamation  were  not  in  all  cases  the  real  motives  of  its  authors.   But 
they  must  have  learned  that  the  mere  fact  that  motives  were  often  set 
forth  which  were  not  the  real  motives  is  in  itself  part  of  the  history. 
A  King  cuts  off  his  wife's  head  one  day  and  marries  another  wife  the 
next  morning.     The  common  sense  of  mankind  can  see  why  he  did 
so.     But  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  a  speech  to  the  Parliament,  assures 
the  world  that  the  King  did  not  do  it  "  in  any  carnal  concupiscence,'* 
and  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  passed,  declaring  that  it  was  all  done 
"  of  the  King's  most  excellent  goodness,"  "  for  the  ardent  love  and 
fervent  affection  which  his  Highness  bore  to  the  conservation  of  the 
peace  and  amity  of  the  realm  and  of  the  good  and  quiet  governance 
thereof."     One  man  probably  among  all  who  have  read  the  story  has 
been  so  loyal  a  subject  as  to  accept  this  explanation  as  not  only 
actually  but  necessarily  true.     To  Mr.  Froude,  and,  I  presume,  to 
Mr.  Froude  alone,  the  fact  that  certain  motives  are  asserted  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  is  enough  to  prove  that  those  were  the  real 
motives.     In  his  own  memorable  words,  "  The  precipitancy  with 
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whioli  Henry  acted  is  to  me  a  proof  that  he  looked  on  matrimony  as 
an  indifferent  ofBcial  act  which  his  duty  required  at  the  moment; 
and  if  this  be  thought  a  novel  interpretation  of  his  motives,  I  hate 
merely  to  say  that  I  find  it  in  the  statute  book." 

We  have  here,  to  my  thinking,  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
state  of  mind  against  which  Gibbon  and  Sismondi  warned  men 
beforehand.     Into  the  details  of  the  case  I  need  not  enter.     Stronger 
hands  than  those  of  Mr.  Froude  have  made  the  sixteenth  caituiy 
their  own.     Some  day  we  shall  no  doubt  learn  from  Mr.  Brewer 
or  Mr.  Pocock  everything  about  Anne  Boleyn  and  Jane  Seymour. 
I  refer  to  the  case  as  showing,  as  well  as  any  case  can  show,  what 
public  documents  prove  and  what  they  do  not  prove.    The  Act  of 
Parliam^at  would  be  the  best  of  all  evidence  to  prove,  if  there  were 
any  doubt  about  the  matter,  that  Anne  really  was  put  to  death  cm 
eertain  charges  and  that  Henry  presently  married  Jane  instead. 
Now  the  main  outlines  of  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  so 
well  known  to  every  one  that  we  find  it  hard  to  conceive  that  there 
could  be  any  doubt  about  them,  or  that  they  could  stand  in  need  of 
this  kind  of  proof.    But,  in  ages  for  which  our  materials  are  less 
abundant,  it  often  happens  that  the  historian  is  glad  indeed  to  light 
on  a  public  document  of  any  kind  to  prove  events  of  exactly  the 
same  class  as  the  beheading  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  the  marriage  of 
Jane  Seymour.  A  public  document  is  often  exactly  what  he  needs  to 
settle  some  point  of  time  or  place  or  circumstance  which  the  evidence 
of  chronicles  leaves  uncertain.      On  points  of  this  kind  a  public 
document  has  no  motive  to  mislead,  and  it  is  therefore  the  highest 
authority  of  all.    A  public  document  again  gives  information,  such  as 
can  often  be  got  from  no  other  source,  as  to  the  formal  and  technical 
language  of  the  age,  the  forms  of  legal  procedure,  the  way  in  which 
public  business  of  all  kinds  was  carried  on.     We  must  indeed,  in  all 
times  and  places,  allow  for  the  tendency  of  all  legal  and  formal 
language  to  be  somewhat  archaic,   for  the  way  in  which  forms 
and  phrases  survive  as  forms   and  phrases  long  after  they  have 
ceased  to  answer  to  any  practical  realities.    Still,  even  in  this  very 
point  of  view,  as  preserving  relics  of  what  was  real  in  past  ages,  the 
language  of  any  public  document,  the  forms  of  any  public  process, 
supply  in  themselves  no  small  stock  of  teaching.    But  documents, 
and  especially  such  a  document  as  that  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, supply  also  a  teaching  of  a  higher  kind.    No  amount  of  annals 
or  journals  or  letters  could  make  us  understand  the  real  state  of 
things  under  Henry  the  Eighth  half  so  clearly  as  the  words  of  this 
Act  of  Parliament.    Nothing  could  bring  home  to  us  in  so  lively  a 
way  at  once  the  personal  character  of  Henry  and  the  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  his  Parliament  and  to  his  people.      There  has 
not  often  been  a  tyrant  who,  if  he  took  a  fancy  to  some  woman 
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other  than  his  wife>  would  ihave  thought  it  needful  to  go  through 
all  the  cumbrous  proceeises  in  which  Henry  delighted,  the  divorces, 
the  beheadings,  the  remarryings,  the  solemn  approving  votes  of 
Parliaments  and  Convocations.  But  that  is  because  tiiere  has  not  often 
been  a  tyrant  who,  while  so  little  careful  about  justice,  judgement, 
and  truth,  was  so  minutely  scrupulous  about  mint  and  anise  and 
cumin.  If  Henry  could  get  the  letter  of  the  law  on  his  side,  he  was 
satisfied ;  otherwise  his  conscience  was  uneasy.  His  brother  tyrant 
Francis  the  First  did  things  in  another  way.  If  he  fell  in  love  with 
the  Countess  of  Ch&teaubriand,  he  simply  took  her  away  from  the 
Count.  In  this  no  genius  was  shown ;  it  was  a  thing  that  anybody 
could  do.  Henry  would  have  set  about  the  same  work  in  quite 
another  way.  He  would  have  found  good  reasons  for  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  Count ;  he  would  have  found  Judges 
and  Juries  and  Parliaments  ready  to  take  their  share  in  cutting  them 
off;  and,  when  they  were  cut  off,  he  would  have  married  tlie  widow 
req)ectably. 

**  Non  msi  legitime  vult  nubere."  i 

We  feel  sure  that  Henry  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from  the 
thought  of  poisoning  Anne.  We  believe  that,  at  this  stage  of  his 
life,  he  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from  the  thought  of  seducing 
Jane.  The  whole  thing  might  be  comfortably  settled  beforehand, 
but  there  must  be  no  outward  breach  of  law,  divine  or  himian. 
When  Anne  was  tried,  convicted,  and  executed  in  due  form — ^when 
Jane  was  married  in  due  form — when  his  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
keeper  of  his  conscience,  had  assured  him  and  the  world  that  "  carnal 
concupiscence ''  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  business — ^when  Parlia- 
ment had  put  it  on  record  that  all  was  done  of  the  King's  most 
excellent  goodness — ^then  the  conscience  of  Henry  was  satisfied,  and 
the  beheading  of  one  wife  and  the  marriage  of  another  took  their 
place  among  the  things  which  cannot  be  spoken  against. 

Our  Act  of  Parliament  therefore,  though  it  is  not,  in  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Froude  looks  at  it,  an  infallible  guide  to  Henry's  motives, 
does  nevertheless  throw  a  light  on  the  character  of  Henry  which 
could  hardly  have  been  thrown  by  any  other  means.  But  it  does 
more ;  it  does  not  merely  throw  light  on  Henry's  personal  character ; 
it  gives  us  the  deepest  insight  into  the  character  of  the  time.  Nothing 
could  set  before  us  in  so  strong  a  light  the  peculiar  features  of  this 
time  of  parliamentary  subserviency.  The  sixteenth  century,  with 
a  little  margin  at  the  two  ends,  is  the  only  time  in  our  history  when 
such  words  could  have  been  uttered  by  the  voice  of  an  English 
Parliament.    We  cannot  conceive  anything  of  the  kind  in  any  very 

(1)  Let  not  the  dasdcal  purist  sneer  at  ntibere  as  applied  to  the  husband.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  existence  of  the  Latin  language  such  minute  Bubtiteties  were  not 
attended  to. 
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much  earlier  or  in  any  very  much  later  assembly.  When  we  read 
the  words  by  which  King  Harry's  conscience  was  to  be  set  at  rest, 
we  feel  that  we  have  got  out  of  the  region  of  the  Good  Parliament 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  Long  Parliament  on  the  other.  We  have 
got  into  something  far  worse  even  than  those  Parliaments  in  which  a 
victorious  party  proscribed  their  fallen  enemies.  We  have  got  into 
a  state  of  things  when  Parliaments  were  ready  to  proscribe  anybody 
or  to  ordain  anything^  when  Judges  were  ready  to  declare  anything 
to  be  the  Law,  when  Juries  were  ready  to  find  any  verdict,  when 
Bishops  and  Convocations  were  ready  to  declare  anything  to  be  true 
and  orthodox,  at  the  mere  bidding  of  the  capricious  despot  on  the 
throne.  We  have  reached  the  state  which  our  forefathers  called 
unlaw,  not  the  state  when  Law  was  silent,  but  the  state  when  Law 
had  turned  about  and  become  its  own  opposite,  the  state  when  the 
institutions  which  were  meant  to  secure  right  and  truth  and  freedom 
had  been  turned  into  engines  of  wrong  and  falsehood  and  bondage. 
We  are  brought  face  to  face,  in  the  words  of  Arnold,  with  "  that 
most  deadly  of  all  evils,  when  law,  aud  even  religion  herself,  are 
false  to  their  divine  origin  and  purpose,  and  their  voice  is  no  longer 
the  voice  of  God,  but  of  his  enemy."  ^  No  mere  narrative,  no  mere 
record  of  bills  of  attainder  and  acts  of  Six  Articles,  could  bring  all 
this  before  us  in  the  same  clear  and  living  way  as  when  we  hear  the 
Legislature  itself,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  declare 
the  crimes  of  Henry  to  have  been  done  of  his  most  excellent  goodness. 
But  this  is  not  all.  When  we  have  reached  the  fact  that  the 
Parliaments  of  the  Tudor  age  did  show  a  degree  of  base  subservience 
unknown  to  the  Parliaments  of  earlier  and  of  later  ages,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  seek  into  the  causes  of  the  fact.  The  causes  are 
plainly  written  in  the  history  of  the  times.  Parliaments  had  lost 
the  sources  of  strength  which  they  had  had  in  earlier  times,  and  they 
had  not  yet  found  the  sources  of  strength  which  they  have  had  in  later 
times.  In  the  very  earliest  Parliaments  the  Lords  were  so  strong 
that  they  could  speak  their  minds,  the  Commons  were  so  weak  that 
they  could  speak  theirs.  There  was  no  need  to  pack,  to  coerce,  or 
to  cajole  a  body  whose  petitions  could  be  safely  refused.  It  was  not 
till  the  House  of  Commons  had  gained  a  large  amount  of  strength 
that  Kings  found  it  worth  their  while  either  to  manage  Parliaments 
or  to  pack  them.  By  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth  the  arts  of 
parliamentary  management  and  parliamentary  packing  had  reached 
a  considerable  pitch.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  first  three  Edwards 
never  interfered  with  an  election ;  if  anything  imfair  took  place,  it  was 
the  work  of  the  local  Sheriff,  not  of  the  Crown  itself.  But  in  Henry's 
reign  Government  interference  at  elections  was  as  common  as  it  was 
under  the  Ute  state  of  things  in  France.     A  House  of  Commons  in 

(1)  History  of  Rome,  ii.  19. 
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Henry^s  time  consisted  largely  of  the  nominees,  the  servants,  the 
pensioners,  of  the  Crown.  The  same  system  went  on  throughout 
the  century ;  under  Mary  and  Elizabeth  it  was  fiirther  heightened 
by  the  practice  of  enfranchising  petty  boroughs  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  corrupt.  Meanwhile  the  old  nobility  had  been  cut 
off  in  the  "Wars  of  the  Boses,  and  a  new  nobility,  which  owed  every- 
thing which  it  had  to  royal  favour,  was  growing  up  in  its  stead. 
There  was  no  longer  a  Bohun  or  a  Bigod  to  say,  "By  God,  Sir  King, 
I  will  neither  go  nor  hang."    There  was  none  now  who^ould  boast — 

"  Were  I  in  my  castle  of  Bungay, 
Upen  the  river  of  Waveney, 
I  would  ne  fear  for  the  King  of  Cocknaye." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  process  by  which  Parliaments  gradually  rose 
in  power  during  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries 
had  not  yet  begun.  Henry  had,  what  earlier  and  later  Kings  had 
not,  a  Parliament  in  which  both  Houses  were  pretty  much  of  his 
own  making.  Such  a  Parliament,  unlike  either  earlier  or  later 
Parliaments,  was  ready  to  register  all  his  edicts,  to  cut  off  heads  at 
his  pleasure,  and  to  see  nothing  but  excellent  goodness  in  all  his 
doings.  "We  might  have  inferred  something  of  this  kind  from  a  mere 
narrative  of  the  facts  of  Henry's  reign.  But  we  understand  the 
peculiar  state  of  things  far  more  fully  and  clearly  when  we  listen  to 
a  Tudor  Parliament  speaking  with  its  own  mouth. 

When  we  have  got  thus  far,  we  may  go  on  to  another  line  of 
thought.  In  a  certain  sense  Parliaments  and  parliamentary  insti- 
tutions were  more  degraded  under  the  Tudor  sovereigns  than  they 
ever  were  before  or  after.  But  it  was  a  degradation  which  carried 
in  it  the  seeds  of  improvement.  The  homage  which  vice  pays  to 
virtue  is,  after  all,  not  wholly  an  empty  homage.  When  a  tyrant 
contrives  to  work  his  tyranny  under  the  forms  of  law,  he  is  paying 
a  homage  to  the  form  which  may  some  day  grow  into  homage  to  the 
substance.  When  he  takes  care  to  get  the  approval  of  Parliament 
for  all  that  he  does,  he  is  strengthening  the  hands  of  Parliament ; 
he  is  paving  the  way  for  a  time  when  Parliaments  will  no  longer 
approve  all  the  doings  of  him  or  his  like.  The  very  care  taken  to  pack 
and  manage  the  House  of  Commons  throughout  this  age  shows  that 
sovereigns  and  their  ministers  fully  understood  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  a  great  and  growing  power  in  the  State.  It  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  this  peculiar  character  of  Henry's  tyranny,  his 
anxiety  to  do  everything  in  proper  parliamentary  and  judicial  form, 
while  it  degraded  our  parliamentary  and  judicial  institutions  at  the 
time,  really  did  a  good  deal  to  strengthen  and  preserve  them  for 
better  days.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  just  the  age 
when  free  institutions  came  to  an  end  in  so  many  continental 
countries.  The  great  object  of  Henry's  brother  despots  was  to  get 
VOL.  X.  N.s.  z 
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rid  of  their  Parliament.  The  great  object  of  Henry  was  to  get  the 
sanction  of  his  Parliament  for  everything  that  he  did.  While  Charles 
the  Fifth  was  trampling  on  the  firee  institutions  of  Castile,  his  uncle 
was  paying  the  deepest  outward  respect  to  the  free  institutions  of 
England.  In  the  end  the  peculiar  turn  of  mind  of  Henry  worked 
for  the  good  of  English  freedom.  Our  constitutional  progr^ 
owes  much  to  the  fact  that  he  had  a  temper  which  at  once  led 
him  to  commit  great  crimes  and  made  him  uneasy  unless  his  crimes 
received  every  outward  sanction  which  the  forms  of  law  could  give 
them. 

Yet  another  thought  may  be  suggested.  When  political  morality 
had  fallen  so  low  that  Parliament  could  officially  call  evil  good  and 
good  evil,  does  it  follow  that  the  general  character  of  the  nation  was 
corrupted  in  at  all  the  same  proportion?  I  do  not  think  that  it 
does.  In  the  sixteenth  century  men  were  much  more  ccmtent  to  be 
governed  than  they  are  now.  There  was  not,  and  there  could  not  be, 
the  same  general  and  speedy  knowledge  of  puUic  affairs,  the  same 
constant  discussion  of  everything  which  goes  on,  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  Men  were  used  to  a  good  deal  that  was  arbitrary  on  the 
part  of  their  rulers,  and  they  were  content  to  look  on  state  policy  as 
a  mystery  with  which  it  was  presumptuous  for  common  men  to 
meddle.  They  were  used  to  see  noble  and  even  royal  blood  freely 
poured  out,  and  the  executions  of  Henry,  done  in  the  face  of  day 
according  to  all  the  forms  of  law,  might  even  contrast  favourably 
with  the  deeds  of  Edward  the  Fourth  and  Eichard  the  Third.  Henry 
was  at  least  not  stained  with  the  assassinations  or  secret  deaths  of 
brothers,  nephews,  and  rivals.  After  so  many  years  of  war  and  revo- 
lution, men  were  inclined  to  put  up  with  a  good  deal  in  a  King  whose 
title  was  undoubted,  and  who  at  least  preserved  the  puUic  peace  at 
home  and  sustained  the  national  honour  abroad.  We  must  remember 
that  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was  not  wholly  taken  np 
with  robbing  abbeys  and  beheading  Queens.  Those  were  the  choice 
employments  of  his  later  and  more  sober  days,  after  he  had  finally 
put  aside  his  *'  old  and  detestable  life,''  and  had  exchanged  the  vices 
of  a  man  for  the  cold  and  systematic  heartlessness  of  a  fiend.  Henry, 
in  his  earlier  days,  had  really  done  something  to  win  the  regard 
of  his  peoj^e,  and  to  the  last  his  dealings  with  foreign  aflairs  were 
honourable  beside  those  of  Charles  or  Francis.  It  was  not  wonderful 
if  Henry  really  commanded  a  large  share  of  national  respect  and 
confidence.  It  was  not  wonderful  if  men  who  thought  it  wisdom  to 
forbear  from  exercising  themselves  in  great  matters  which  were  too 
high  for  them,  shrank  from  prying  too  narrowly  into  affairs  of  state, 
or  from  applying  to  their  sovereign  those  strict  rules  of  right  and 
wrong  which  they  most  likely  would  have  at  once  applied'  to  them- 
selves or  to  their  neighbours. 
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If  then  the  utter  political  subserviency  which  breathes  in  this 
remarkable  act  does  not  prove  the  existence  of  such  general  moral 
degeneracy  as  we  might  have  thought^  we  have  at  once  suggested  to 
us  the  importance  of  looking,  in  our  historical  inquiries,  both 
beyond  the  outward  events  recorded  by  chroniclers  and  beyond  the 
formal  acts  of  Kings  and  Parliaments.  The  doings  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  of  his  flatterers  and  of  his  victims,  do  not  make  up  the  whole 
history  of  his  age ;  they  do  not  make  up  the  whole  life  of  the 
English  nation.  We  see  that,  fully  to  understand  the  age,  we  must 
look  below  the  surface  and  mark  the  hidden  influences  which  were 
at  work,  influences  of  which  the  outward  ev^its  and  formal  acts  of  the 
time  were  largely  the  outward  expression.  We  see  the  kind  of 
relation  which  there  was  between  the  doings  of  rulers  and  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  people  at  large,  and  how  it  was  that 
deeds  which  seem  so  hateful  to  us  did  not  in  an  equal  degree  shoc^ 
the  public  feeling  of  their  own  time.  We  see  that  there  need  not 
have  been  any  special  moral  abasement  in  the  men  who  heard  of 
such  deeds  and  did  not  rise  to  rid  the  world  of  those  who  did  them. 

The  document  then  which  I  have  chosen  by  way  of  illustration  does 
not  prove  that  particular  thing  which  Mr.  Froude,  in  his  guileless- 
ness,  seems  to  have  thought  that  they  did  prove.  But  it  proves  a 
vast  deal  in  many  ways ;  it  brings  out  into  full  life  many  things 
which  would  be  comparatively  dull  and  unimpressive  in  a  mere 
narrative,  but  which  fix  themselves  on  the  mind  in  a  way  never  to 
be  forgotten  when  we  listen  to  contemporaries  and  actors  speaking 
with  their  own  lips.  Mr.  Froude  himseK  did  not  know  how  to  lise 
the  statute-book,  but  there  was,  if  some  degree  of  exaggeration,  yet 
a  great  deal  of  truth,  in  the  position  with  which  Mr.  Froude  set  out, 
that  it  is  in  the  statute-book  that  English  history  must  be  studied. 

We  have  seen  then  how  documents  fare  in  the  hands  of  a  writer 
like  Mr.  Froude,  a  clever  man  who  rushed  at  the  history  of  one 
particular  time  without  knowing  anything  of  the  times  before  or 
after  it,  a  man  who  had  acuteness  enough  to  see  the  paramount 
importance  of  documentary  evidence,  but  who  had  not  enough  of 
critical  power  or  critical  experience  to  teach  him  how  to  use  his  docu- 
mentary evidence  aright.  We  will  now  see  how  documents  of  the 
same  kind  fare  in  the  hands  of  real  historical  scholars.  Within  the 
last  two  years  two  works  of  the  highest  importance  for  our  early 
documentary  history  have  appeared  from  the  hands  of  really  earnest 
workers  in  the  historic  field.  One  of  them  is  something  more ;  it  is 
not  merely  a  collection  of  documents,  however  skilfully  arranged, 
however  critically  made  use  of ;  it  is  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
powerful  and  brilliant  compression  which  historical  literature  contains. 
The  one  is  the  volume  which  Mr.  Haddan  has  given  us  of  the  long 
expected  '^  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  relating  to  Great 
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Britain  and  Ireland,"  a  great  work  which  has  somewhat  hidden  its 
light  under  a  bushel  by  giving  itself  out  as  a  new  edition  of 
Wilkins.  The  other  is  the  still  more  memorable  collection  of  Pro- 
fessor Stubbs,  "  Select  Charters  and  other  Illustrations  of  English 
Constitutional  History."  Here  a  work  of  perfectly  unique  value 
hides  its  light  still  more  completely,  by  veiling  a  summary  of 
English  legal  history  such  as  never  was  seen  before  under  the  almost 
ironical  modesty  of  the  words  "arranged  and  edited."  Mr.  Haddan 
has  done  a  great  work ;  he  has  driven  away  one  of  the  spectres  of 
history.  The  greatest  and  hardest  of  historical  struggles,  the 
struggle  to  prove  that  Englishmen  are  Englishmen,  has  had  its 
diflBculty  increased  tenfold  by  those  dreams  about  the  Early  British 
Church  which  with  some  people  have  made  it  a  kind  of  point  of 
ecclesiastical  conscience  to  deny  their  national  personality.  There 
is  perhaps  no  delusion  which  better  illustrates  the  power  of  words 
and  names,  none  which  better  illustrates  the  way  in  which  men 
fail  practically  to  understand  things  which  they  have  in  a  certain 
sense  learned,  than  these  same  dreams  about  the  ancient  British 
Church.  People  write  in  their  books  how  the  heathen  "  Saxons  " 
drove  the  Britons  into  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and  they  also  writ« 
about  "  our  British  ancestors  "^  and  how  "  the  Church  of  England  " 
was  founded  by  Joseph  of  Arimatheoa  or  Saint  Paul.  Even  the  fact 
that,  in  the  later  stages  of  English  conversion,  when  Rome  had  once 
begun  the  work,  we  did  owe  much,  not  indeed  to  British  but  to 
Scottish  missionaries,  is  forgotten  in  this  passion  for  connecting  our 
present  Christianity  with  the  Christianity  of  the  conquered  "Welsh. 
I  believe  that  this  kind  of  thing  is  meant  to  prove  something  for  or 
against  the  Pope ;  but  the  facts  of  history,  alike  in  the  fifth  century 
and  in  the  sixteeenth,  refuse  to  bend  themselves  to  theological 
requirements.  Mr.  Haddan,  writing,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  without  any 
controversial  purpose,  has  dealt  what  ought  to  be  a  death-blow  to 
this  kind  of  babble  about  the  British  Church  by  the  process  of  putting 
together  all  that  is  really  known  about  the  matter.  We  have  here, 
not  only  every  document,  but  every  scrap  of  every  kind,  every  mention 
in  any  writer,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  or  native,  every  inscription, 
every  antiquarian  relic  of  any  kind,  which  can  throw  any  light  on 
the  history  of  the  British  Church  from  the  beginning  till  the  year 
1295.  The  whole  is  collected,  arranged,  and,  when  needful,  commented 
on,  by  the  unflagging  zeal  of  a  true  scholar,  a  man  who  knows  what 
a  thing  proves  and  what  it  does  not.  It  is  really  unfair  for  such  a 
work  as  this,  the  result  of  the  profoundest  original  research  and 
criticism,  to  be  put  forth  as,  in  any  sense,  a  new  edition  of  Wilkins, 
or  even  as,  in  the  words  of  the  title-page,  "  edited,  after  Spelman 
and  Wilkins."     Mr.  Haddan's  work  is  based  upon  Wilkins  only  in 

(1)  In  the  Domesday  sense  of  antecesaores  no  description  could  be  more  minntely 
accurate. 
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the  sense  in  which  the  work  of  every  later  writer  must  be  based  on 
the  works  of  writers  who  have  gone  before  him.  How  far  Mr. 
Haddan  has  really  made  use  of  Wilkins,  which  of  course  m  very 
largely,  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  Preface,  and  the  words  in  the  title- 
page  are  certainly  a  mistake.  Modesty  is  an  excellent  virtue,  but  a 
man  should  no  more  do  wrong  to  himself  than  to  anybody  else. 

Now  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  would 
look  upon  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Haddan's  as  dull  dry  work,  which  any 
plodding  Dryasdust  could  put  together,  and  which  a  man  of  genius 
woidd  degrade  himself  by  taking  the  trouble  to  put  together.  No 
doubt  it  is  easier  to  write  a  pretty  story ;  no  doubt  it  is  easier  to  read 
a  pretty  story ;  canons  and  laws  and  letters,  and  even  the  Lamen- 
tations of  the  British  Jeremiah,  are,  I  doubt  not,  less  attractive  to  the 
general  reader  than  talk  about  stars  and  streams  and  daisies  and  the 
great  clock  of  time,  which  is  always  on  the  point  of  striking,  but 
which  never  screws  up  its  courage  actually  to  strike.  Biit  it  is 
among  these  things  that  truth  dwells ;  it  is  here  that  we  find  the 
materials  of  history.  And  it  needs  no  small  man  to  grope  into  these 
obscure  corners,  to  discern  the  wheat  from,  the  chaff,  the  genuine 
from  the  spurious,  the  trivial  from  the  important,  to  put  everything 
in  its  right  time  and  place,  and  to  mark  the  true  bearing  of  each 
statement  on  the  great  run  of  events.  To  those  to  whom  history  is  a 
matter  of  amusement,  and  truth  a  thing  that  may  be  trifled  with  at 
pleasure,  such  labours  as  those  of  Mr.  Haddan  may  seem  to  be  those 
of  a  mere  antiquary  and'  not  of  an  historian.  The  truth  is  that  the 
antiquary's  work  is  for  the  most  part  badly  done,  because  the  only 
men  who  are  capable  of  doing  it  will  seldom  stoop  to  do  it.  What 
Mr.  Haddan's  powers  may  be  in  the  way  of  historical  narrative  or  of 
sustained  historical  discussion  he  has.  given  us  no  means  of  judging. 
But  no  man  could  have  brought  together  in  their  proper  order  and 
relation  such  a  mass  of  materials  as  are  gathered  together  in  the 
present  volume  without  possessing  faculties  of  historical  research 
and  historical  criticism  in  a  very  high  degree. 

The  historical  value  of  the  materials  which  Mr.  Haddan  has 
brought  together  is  very  great.  They  give  us  the  ecclesiastical  side 
of  the  English  Conquest,  a  conquest  which,  of  course,  as  far  as  Wales 
was  concerned,  was  still  going  on  up  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Haddan 
breaks  off  in  1295.  Not  one  word  wiU  be  found  in  this  volume  to 
flatter  the  dream  of  an  Early  British  Church  from  which  the  existing 
Christianity  of  England  is  derived.  We  see  a  British  Church  and 
we  see  an  English  Church,  but  they  stand  to  one  another  in  no 
relation  of  identity,  or  even  of  parentage ;  the  relations  between  the 
two  Churches  are  the  shadow  which  inevitably  follows  the  relations 
between  the  two  nations.  The  tale  is  a  tale  of  conquest,  of  conquest 
which  puts  on  a  milder  shape  as  it  goes  on,  but  which  is  still 
conquest  from  beginning  to  end.    There  is  not  a  word  to  show  that 
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a  single  soul  among  the  heathen  conquerors  was  won  to  the  faith  by 
the  conquered  Christians.  Between  British  and  English  Chris- 
tianity there  is  absolutely  no  continuity.  British  Christianity  is 
first  displaced  by  English  heathendom,  and  it  is  then  conquered  by 
the  Christianity  which  England  learned  direct  from  Rome.  I  may 
say  this  without  in  the  least  undervaluing  the  large  share  in  the 
conversion  of  England  which  belonged  to  the  independent  Scots. 
.For  England  deliberately  preferred  the  Roman  to  the  Scottish  usages, 
and  those  parts  of  England  which  were  converted  by  Scottish 
teachers  formed  parts  of  one  spiritual  whole  with  those  whose 
Christianity  came  from  the  earlier  mission  of  Augustine.  To  the 
Church  thus  formed  the  British  Church  was  gradually  brought  into 
submission,  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same  steps  by  which  the 
British  nation  was  brought  into  submission.  As  the  power  of  the 
the  West-Saxon  King  advanced,  the  power  of  the  Kentish  Primate 
advanced  also.  As  British  princes  learned  step  by  step  to  acknow- 
ledge themselves  the  men  of  the  English  invader,  so  the  Bishops 
of  the  primitive  Church  of  Britain  learned  step  by  step  to  acknow- 
ledge a  spiritual  father  in  the  Patriarch  of  the  younger  and  foreign 
Church  which  had  sprung  up  by  its  side  in  their  own  island. 
Britain,  as  another  world,  had  its  own  Emperor  and  its  own  Pontiff; 
but  both  alike  were  of  the  stock  of  the  intruders,  and  the  sons  of  the 
soil  had  to  learn  to  yield  both  temporal  and  spiritual  obedience  in 
their  own  land. 

To  those  who  have  been  used  to  accept  the  tales  about  a  regularly- 
ordered  British  Church  in  early  times,  how  it  had  its  three  Arch- 
bishopricks  of  London,  York  and  Caerleon,  and  how  the  archie- 
piscopal  see  of  Caerleon  was  removed  to  Saint  David's,  there  must  be 
something  startling  about  the  calm  and  pitiless  way  in  which  Mr. 
Haddan  goes  through  the  whole  question  of  early  British  episcopacy. 
It  may  be  some  comfort  when  he  says  that  "  the  system  of  diooesan 
episcopacy  is  conclusively  proved  to  have  existed,"  but  he  adds  that 
"  there  is  no  reliable  evidence  [it  is  a  pity  that  a  scholar  like  Mr. 
Haddan  should  use  such  a  word  as  '  reliable ']  that  Archbishoprics 
ever  came  into  existence  there  prior  to  S.  Augustin,  however  probable 
it  may  seem  that  the  Bishops  of  the  Roman  cities  which  were  the 
capitals  of  the  several  Roman  provinces  .  .  .  may  possibly  have  risen 
to  some  sort  of  Archiepiscopate  over  their  brethren.'*  This  is  the 
sort  of  way  in  which  shadows  vanish  as  soon  as  the  real  critical 
method  is  brought  to  bear  on  such  materials  as  we  have.  And,  in 
following  out  such  inquiries  as  Mr.  Haddan's,  we  must  never  let  our- 
selves be  deluded  or  swayed  in  the  smallest  degree  by  a  feeling 
which  has  made  endless  havoc  of  truth  in  these  matters.  It  often 
happens  that  the  results  of  historical  criticism  are  purely  negative ; 
we  pull  down  without  buildrag  up  anything  instead ;  all  that  we 
can  do  is  to  show  certain  statements  to  be  untrustworthy,  without 
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providing  any  trustworthy  statements  to  put  in  their  place.  In  such 
cases  many  pec^le  seem  to  think  themselves  in  a  manner  wronged ; 
something  is  taken  from  them  without  their  receiving  any  recom- 
pense. Many  a  man  who  would  be  quite  ready  to  accept  one  state- 
ment instead  of  another,  feels  himself  disappointed,  if  the  result  of 
inquiry  is  simply  to  show  that  no  statement  at  all  can  be  safely 
made.  There  is  something  humiliating  in  being  asked  tamely  to 
acquiesce  in  ignorance,  yet  such  acquiescence  in  ignorance  is  one  of 
the  highest  lessons  which  the  student  of  history  has  to  learn.  In 
ages  where  our  materials  are  plentiful,  the  result  of  criticism 
commonly  is  to  substitute  history  for  legend.  In  earlier  times  we 
have  often  to  be  satisfied  with  upsetting  legend  without  being 
able  to  substitute  history.  The  result  is  a  blank,  which  to  minds 
nndisciplined  by  critical  research  often  seems  painful.  The  domain 
of  knowledge  seems  to  be  cruelly  lessened,  while  in  truth  it  is 
enlarged.  The  object  of  Sokrat^s  is  accomplished,  and  the  reality  of 
knowledge  is  substituted  for  the*  pretence.  In  historical  matters,  as 
often  in  practical  life,  next  after  knowing  a  matter,  the  second  best 
thing  is  knowing  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  known  abont  it. 

I  say  all  this,  because  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  to  many  minds 
the  results  of  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Haddan's,  which  upsets  cherished 
delusions  by  bringing  them  to  the  test  of  authentic  documents,  will 
always  seem  to  be  purely  negative.  But  in  truth  Mr.  Haddan's 
researches  have  brought  together  a  vast  amount  of  positive  know- 
ledge ;  his  book  shows  that,  after  all,  a  great  deal  is  to  be  learned 
about  the  early  British  Church,  and  he  has  brought  together  the  true 
materials  for  learning  it.  A  book  like  Mr.  Haddan's  is  not  in  the 
strictest  sense  a  history,  but  it  is  the  necessary  groundwork  of 
history.  All  that  is  known  on  the  subject  is  brought  together,  and  it 
is  not  only  brought  together,  but  brought  together  in  its  proper  order 
and  relation.  If  any  one  wishes  to  write  a  narrative  history  of  the  * 
British  Church,  the  means  are  now  open  for  him  to  do  so.  And  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  any  branch  of  British  or 
English  history  during  the  time  which  Mr.  Haddan  has  taken  in 
hand  the  book  is  hardly  less  indispensable. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Haddan's  fellow  labourer  Professor  Stubbs  claims 
a  still  higher  rank.  It  shows  what  can  be  made  of  documents, 
when  historic  powers  of  the  highest  order  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  single  volume  which  was,  so 
thoroughly  and  almost  without  a  figure  of  speech,  a  library  in  itself. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Stubbs  has  here  got  together 
all  that  any  one  can  want  to  know  on  his  subject,  unless  he  is  going 
to  write. a  book  about  it,  and  that,  if  a  man  is  going  to  write  a  hock 
about  it,  he  will  find  in  Mr.  Stubbs*  volume  the  best  possible  guide 
to  his  materials.  Nor  is  the  book  a  mere  collection  of  documents, 
even  in  that  higher  sense  in  which  Mr.  Haddan's  book  is  a  collection 
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of  documents.  Mr.  Haddan  brings  together  his  materials,  and  adds 
notes  and  appendices  conceived  in  the  truest  critical  spirit,  which 
might  well  form  the  groundwork  of  a  narrative.  Mr.  Stubbs  does 
more.  He  does  not  merely  give  us  comment,  when  commit  is 
needed ;  he  rather  gives  us  the  narrative  with  the  necessary  docu- 
ments brought  in  in  their  proper  places.  A  complete  narrative 
history  of  England  during  the  time  which  he  takes  in  hand 
Mr.  Stubbs  of  course  does  not  give  us.  So  to  do  is  not  the  object  of 
his  work.  But  he  does  give  us  a  real  narrative  from  the  point  of 
view  from  which  he  has  undertaken  the  subject,  a  narrative  of  the 
constitutional  progress  of  England.  He  begins  with  the  begioniDg 
of  our  national  life ;  he  starts  from  the  sound  doctrine  which  so  many 
find  a  stumbling-block,  that  "  the  first  traces  of  our  national  history 
must  be  sought  not  in  Britain  but  in  Germany ;  in  the  reports  given 
by  Caesar  and  Tacitus  of  the  tribes  which  they  knew."  And  he  ends  at 
the  only  point  between  Caesar  and  our  own  day  at  which  a  line  can  be 
drawn,  a  point  which  is  incidentally  the  point  at  which  Mr.  Haddan*s 
work  comes  to  an  end.  I  believe  that  I  have  myself  said  somewhere 
or  other  that,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  English  constitutional 
history  ceases  to  belong  to  the  domain  of  antiquaries  and  begins  to 
belong  to  the  domain  of  lawyers.  This  is  a  most  importcmt  distinc- 
tion, and  it  is  that  on  which  Mr.  Stubbs  seems  to  have  acted.  The 
English  constitution,  springing  from  the  first  principles  common  to 
our  forefathers  with  all  other  Teutonic,  perhaps  with  all  other  Aryan, 
nations,  finally  grew  into  its  present  form  in  the  days  of  the  great 
Edward.  The  changes  which  have  happened  since  those  days  have 
been  vast  and  manifold,  but  they  have  been  changes  in  the  practical 
working  of  our  institutions  rather  than  in  their  actual  legal  form. 
A  Parliament  of  our  own  day  is  widely  different  in  its  practical 
working  from  a  Parliament  of  Edward  the  First,  but  it  is  almost 
wholly  in  the  practical  working  that  the  difference  is  found.  The 
constitution  of  the  two  bodies  hardly  differs  at  all ;  the  main  dif- 
ference is  one  which  would  hardly  strike  a  superficial  student  of  law 
or  history.  This  difference  is  that  the  precarious  claim  of  the 
clergy  to  act  as  an  Estate  of  Parliament  has  been  forgotten  rather 
than -legally  abolished,  while  traces  of  it  remain  in  the  anomalous 
character  of  our  ecclesiastical  synods,  distinct  from  Parliament, 
subordinate  to  Parliament,  and  yet  following  Parliament  as  an  inse- 
parable shadow.  Setting  aside  this  almost  forgotten  difference,  the 
three  elements  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  are  now,  in  their  nature, 
in  the  mode  of  their  appointment,  in  the  strict  extent  of  their  legal 
powers,  not  very  widely  different  from  what  they  were  then.  The 
essential  difference  lies  in  the  gradual  change  of  their  practical  rela- 
tions to  one  another.  The  constitutional  changes  which  have  been 
brought  in  gradually  and  silently,  without  any  change  in  the 
written  law,  and  which  still  remain  matters  of  tradition  and  conven- 
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tion,  are  far  more  and  far  greater  than  those  which  were  brought  in 
by  any  formal  Act  of  Parliament.  And  the  particular  Acts  of  Par- 
liament which  we  now  prize  as  special  bulwarks  of  our  liberties  will 
be  commonly  found  to  be  declaratory  and  confirmatory  acts,  acts 
which  did  not  profess  to  confer  any  new  right,  but  to  provide  better 
means  for  the  exercise  of  an  old  one.  In  the  days  of  Edward  the 
First  our  chief  oflScers,  national  and  local,  have  already  come  into 
being  with  functions  not  widely  different  from  those  which  they  exer- 
cise at  present.  The  main  principles  of  law,  as  understood  by  modern 
lawyers,  are  already  established,  and  from  this  time  the  technical 
lore  of  their  study  becomes  of  the  highest  importance.  From  this 
date  the  constitutional  historian  should  be,  if  not  a  professional 
lawyer,  at  least  one  as  familiar  with  legal  maxims  and  practice  as  a 
professional  lawyer  can  be. 

In  the  earlier  period  all  is  different.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to 
say  that  Mr.  Stubbs  derives  great  advantage  from  not  being  a  pro- 
fessional lawyer;  for  we  may  suppose  that  a  mind  so  thoroughly 
historical  as  his  would  have  triumphed  over  the  temptations  of  one 
profession,  as  it  certainly  has  triumphed  over  the  temptations  of 
another.  But  it  is  certain  that  no  greater  havoc  has  been  wrought 
among  the  facts  of  our  early  history,  and  the  interpretation  of  our 
early  laws,  than  that  which  has  been  wrought  by  professional  lawyers. 
They  come  to  the  study  of  our  early  history  with  minds  full  of  the 
rules  and  principles  of  later  times,  and  they  instinctively  apply  them 
to  times  in  which  those  rules  and  principles  had  not  yet  come 
into  being.  The  confusions  arising  from  this  source  have  affected 
almost  every  detail  of  our  constitutional  history.  It  is  curious 
to  see  how,  at  more  than  one  great  crisis  of  later  times,  the  simpler 
principles  of  our  forefathers,  the  application  of  the  law  as  it 
stood  before  lawyers  were,  would  have  at  once  taken  away  many 
difficulties  which  had  been  brought  in  the  world  by  nothing  else 
than  by  their  technical  lore.  A  man  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century  would  have  seen  nothing  irregular,  nothing  strange,  in  the 
great  national  acts  of  1399  and  of  1688.  To  him  nothing  would  have 
seemed  more  obvious  than,  if  the  King  reigned  ill,  to  depose  him  and 
to  elect  another.  In  electing  the  new  King,  it  would  seem  to  him  the 
natural  course  to  choose  indeed  within  the  royal  family,  but,  within 
that  family,  freely  to  choose  the  candidate  who  promised  best.  To 
him  it  would  have  seemed  an  utterly  needless  refinement  to  bring  in 
legal  fictions  about  the  King  deserting  or  abdicating  a  crown  which, 
in  his  view,  the  nation  had  given  and  the  nation  could  take  away. 
Still  less  would  he  have  been  troubled  with  any  difficulties  about  the 
lawfulness  of  an  assembly  not  summoned  by  the  King's  writ,  or  of  an 
assembly  which  continued  to  sit  after  the  natural  or  civil  death  of 
King  who  had  summoned  it.  He  would  have  held  that  it  was  never 
80  necessary  for  the  great  assembly  of  the  nation  to  be  in  full  power 
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and  activity  as  when  the  throne  was  Tacant,  and  when  they  had  to 
choose  a  successor.  The  doctrine  that  the  throne  never  could  be 
vacant,  that  the  next  heir  became  King,  without  election  or  conse- 
cration, as  soon  as  the  breath  had  gone  out  of  the  body  of  his  prede- 
cessor, would  have  been  met  by  the  man  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  cen- 
tury with  a  look  of  simple  bewilderment.  Now  aU  these  new  and 
strange  doctrines  are  simply  the  figments  of  lawyers.  They  are  not 
changes  in  the  constitution  brought  in  by  any  regular  act  of  the 
legislature,  they  are  simply  inferences,  inferences  for  the  most  part 
most  logical  and  most  ingenious,  which  lawyers  have  made  from  the 
arbitrary  principles  which  they  have  themselves  laid  down.  Now 
during  the  time  when  these  principles  were  really  acknowledged, 
when  they  really  influenced  government  and  legislation  as  they  have 
influenced  them  down  to  our  own  day,  it  is  of  course  necessary 
thoroughly  to  understand  them  and  constantly  to  bear  them  in  mind. 
But,  in  dealing  with  the  times  before  they  were  invented,  it  is  equally 
necessary  to  put  them  utterly  out  of  sight.  And  it  is  just  because 
professional  lawyers,  and  those  who  have  learned  their  constitutional 
notions  from  professional  lawyers,  find  it  so  hard  to  put  them  out  of 
sight  that  the  greater  part  of  the  misconceptions  of  our  early  history 
have  arisen.  To  a  man  like  Blackstone,  for  instance,  the  arbitrary 
rules  of  the  later  law  had  become  a  sort  of  nature.  He  was  alto- 
gether incapable  of  understanding  the  way  in  which  men  thought 
and  acted  in  the  days  when  there  was  already  Law,  but  when  there 
were  as  yet  no  lawyers.  Against  delusions  of  this  sort  there  can  be 
no  better  safeguard  than  a  study  of  the  genuine  documents  of  our 
early  history,  especially  when  they  are  accompanied  and  explained 
by  such  a  narrative  commentary  as  is  here  given  by  Mr.  Stubbs.  In 
the  first  part  of  his  book,  in  the  space  of  fifty-one  pages,  Mr.  Btubbs 
gives  us  "  a  Sketch  of  the  Constitutional  History  of  the  English 
Nation  down  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I."  of  which  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  there  is  not  in  it  a  word  too  much  or  too  little. 
We  are  hardly  so  much  struck  with  the  range  and  depth  of 
Mr.  Stubbs'  learning,  and  with  the  soundness  of  his  critical  judge- 
ment, as  we  are  with  the  marvellous  power  and  clearness  with 
which  he  has  compressed  the  contents  of  many  volumes  into  this 
small  space.  Mr.  Stubbs  too  has  begun  and  ended  at  the  right  places. 
It  is  comforting  when  the  first  of  living  historical  scholars  begins  a 
Sketch  of  the  Constitutional  History  of  the  English  Nation  with  the 
Oermania  of  Tacitus,  and  after  touching  on  the  alleged  intermixture 
of  foreign  elements  with  the  original  English  stock,  says  emphati- 
cally— 

"Were  the  evidences  of  intermixture  of  race  mucli  stronger  and  more 
general  than  they  are,  to  the  student  of  constitutional  history  they  are  without 
significance.    !l^m  the  Briton  and  the  Eoman  of  the  fifth  century  we  have 
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received  nothing.  Our  whole  internal  history  testifies  unmistakably  to  our 
inheritanoe  of  Teutonic  institutions  from  the  first  immigrants.  The  Teutonic 
element  is  the  paternal  element  in  our  system,  natural  and  political." 

The  words  with  which  the  Sketch  ends  are  no  less  memorable. 

**  "We  have  thus  brought  our  sketch  of  Constitutional  History  to  the  point  of 
time  at  which  the  nation  may  be  regarded  as  reaching  its  full  stature.  It  has 
not  yet  learned  its  strength,  nor  accustomed  itself  to  economize  its  power.  .  . 
We  stop  with  Edward  I.  because  the  machinery  is  now  completed,  the  people 
are  at  full  growth.  The  system  is  raw  and  untrained  and  awkward,  but  it  is 
complete.  The  attaining  of  this  point  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  defining  genius, 
the  political  wisdom,  and  the  honesty  of  Edward  I.,  building  on  the  im- 
memorial foundation  of  national  custom ;  fitting  together  all  that  Henry  I.  had 
planned,  Henry  II.  organized,  and  the  heroes  of  the  thirteenth  century  had 
inspired  with  fresh  life  and  energy." 

After  the  Sketch  come  the  docmnents  themselves,  connected,  as  I 
have  said,  by  what  really  amounts  to  a  Constitutional  History  of  the 
time  which  Mr.  Stubbs  has  nndertaken.  And  this,  be  it  observed,  is 
precisely  the  time  during  which  the  great  work  of  Hallam  does  not 
reach  its  full  value.  A  number  of  documents  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, but  which  have  hitherto  had  to  be  sought  for  in.  many  diflferent 
works,  and  several  of  them  works  not  easy  to  be  got  at,  are  here 
brought  together  in  their  proper  order  and  relation.  We  have,  for 
instance,  the  great  documents  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second — the 
reign  of  which  Mr.  Stubbs  is  so  preeminently  the  master — ^the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  the  Assize  of 
Northampton,  the  Assize  of  the  Forest,  and  the  famous  Dialogm  de 
Scaccario.  In  the  like  sort  we  have  the  groat  Charter  itself  in  full, 
and  also  the  great  constitutional  documents  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Third.  Earlier  and  later  we  have  extracts  from  Ca3sar  and 
Tacitus  onwards,  from  the  early  Laws,  from  the  parts  of  Domesday 
which  bear  on  legal  matters  ;  we  have  specimens  of  the  various  writs 
and  forms  of  siunmons  through  the  whole  time  which  the  collection 
takes  in.  In  fact  aU  the  materials  for  constitutional  study  are  here 
brought  together,  and  their  true  bearing  is  shown  in  the  narrative 
by  which  the  documents  are  connected.  If  any  man  wishes  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  political,  and  very  largely  also  of  the  social, 
progress  of  our  nation  during  the  first  eight  hundred  years  of  our 
dwelling  in  this  island,  he  has  here  the  materials  for  so  doing. 

In  books  like  those  of  Mr.  Stubbs  and  Mr.  Haddan,  but  of  course 
still  more  emphatically  in  that  of  Mr.  Stubbs,  we  learn  the  real  value 
of  historical  documents  and  the  real  method  of  their  study.  We  see 
that  Mr.  Fronde  was  thoroughly  right  when  he  said  that  the  history 
of  England  was  to  be  studied  in  the  statute-book,  but  we  see  also  that 
the  statute-book  must  be  looked  on  as  beginning  with  the  Laws  of 
-Slthelberht.  In  that  earliest  surviving  piece  of  English  legislation 
we  see  the  King,  then  as  now,  summoning  his  people  to  his  councils. 
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and  we  see  the  members  of  the  national  Council,  then  as  now,  guarded 
by  a  special  protection  during  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties. 
From  this  point  we  can  trace  straight  onwards  the  constitutional 
history  of  our  nation,  the  full  growth  of  our  earliest  freedom,  ite 
momentary  overthrow  at  the  hand  of  the  stranger,  its  second  birth 
and  second  growth  in  a  shape  better  suited  to  altered  times.  For 
this  purpose  there  is  nothing  like  the  genuine  oflScial  records  them- 
selves. But,  while  we  thus  learn  what  o\ir  national  records  really  do 
prove,  we  must  beware  of  trying  to  make  use  of  them  to  prove  what 
they  never  can  prove.  There  is  not  indeed,  in  the  times  dealt  \rith 
by  Mr.  Haddan  and  Mr.  Stubbs,  the  same  temptation  to  apply  records 
to  strange  purposes  which  there  is  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  early 
times  our  Kings  were  a  good  deal  in  the  habit  of  praising  themsdvefl, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  received  so  much  incense  at  the  hands 
of  the  assembled  nation  as  became  usual  in  the  more  refined  days  of 
the  Tudors.  Yet,  on  the  same  principles  on  which  we  are  called  on 
to  believe  in  the  patriotic  self-sacrifice  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  would 
not  be  hard  to  make  out  a  very  good  case  for  King  John.  And 
indeed  I  remember  that  an  ingenious  gentleman  of  Yorkshire  did 
once  write  a  volume  in  praise  of  King  John,  and  there  is  moreover  a 
parish  in  Somerset  where  the  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memoir 
of  that  much  calumniated  sovereign  is  said  to  be  still  celebrated  by  a 
yearly  feast. 

I  have  only  to  hope  that  a  hint  thrown  out  in  Mr.  Stubbs' 
Preface  may  some  day  become  more  than  a  hint. 

"  A  more  consistent  supplement  or  companion  to  this  volumo  would  be  a 
comparative  assortment  of  corresponding  Origiues  of  the  other  Constitutions  of 
Europe.  This  is  a  branch  of  study  without  which  the  student  cannot  fully 
realize  either  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  own  national  polity,  or  the 
deep  and  wide  basis  which  it  has  in  common  with  those  of  the  modern  nations 
of  the  Continent. 

How  deep  Mr.  Stubbs  goes  for  the  basis  of  our  own  polity  we  hare 
already  seen ;  for  the  common  basis  of  all  that  European  nations  hare 
in  common  he  must  go  deeper  still.  No  one  is  so  well  fitted  as  himself 
to  give  us  a  study  of  comparative  polity,  worthy  to  be  set  beside  the 
studies  which  other  inquirers  have  given  us,  of  comparative  philology, 
comparative  mythology,  and  comparative  culture.  But  so  to  do,  the 
inquiry  must  not  be  purely  Teutonic ;  it  must  be  Aryan,  perhaps 
more  than  Aryan.  We  must  go  beyond  the  Witenagemot  of  England, 
the  Marzfeld  of  the  old  Franks,  the  still  abiding  Landesgemeinden  of 
the  free  Switzer,  to  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Comitia  of  Rome,  to  the 
JSkkl^si'a  of  democratic  Athens,  to  the  AgorS  of  the  old  Achaian, 
and  of  the  Mi/cel  Oeinot  of  Olympos  itself,  where  we  see  Zeus  sitting 
among  his  chosen  Witan,  and  calling  together  the  whole  assembly — 
ealle  ]>a  landkode — of  the  divine  nation  to  share  in  the  coimsels  of 
their  King.  Edward  A.  Freehak. 
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THE  THISTLE. 

Prelude. 

The  green  grass-blades,  aquiver 

With  joy  at  the  dawn  of  day 
(For  the  most  inquisitive  ever 

Of  the  flowers  of  the  field  are  they) 
Lisp'd  it  low  to  their  lazy 

Neighbours,  that  flat  on  the  ground, 
(Dandelion  and  daisy) 

Lay  still  in  a  slumber  sound  : 
But  soon,  as  a  ripple  of  shadow 

Runs  over  the  whisperous  wheat. 
The  rumour  ran  over  the  meadow 

With  its  numberless  fluttering  feet : 
It  was  told  by  the  watercresses 

To  the  brooklet,  that,  in  and  out 
Of  his  garrulous  green  recesses. 

For  gossip  was  gadding  about : 
And  the  brooklet,  full  of  the  matter, 

Spread  it  abroad  with  pride ; 
But  he  stopp'd  to  babble  and  chatter 

And  turn'd  so  often  aside, 
That  his  news  got  there  before  him 

Ere  his  journey  down  was  done  ; 
And  young  leaves  in  the  vale  laugh'd  o'er  him 

"  We  know  it !     The  snow  is  gone  !  " 

The  snow  is  gone  !  but  ye  only 
Know  how  good  doth  that  good  news  sound 

Whose  hearts,  long  buried  and  lonely. 

Have  been  waiting,  winter-bound. 
For  the  voice  of  the  wakening  angel 

To  utter  the  welcome  evangel 

"  The  snow  is  gone  :  rearise 
And  blossom  as  heretofore, 

Hopes,  imaginings,  memories. 
And  joys  of  the  days  of  yore  !  *' 
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What  are  the  treetops  saying,  swaying 

This  way  all  together  ? 
"  Winter  is  dead,  and  the  south-wind 

Is  come,  and  the  sunny  weather  ! " 
The  trees  !  there  is  no  mistaking  them, 

For  the  trees,  they  never  mistake ; 
And  you  may  tell  by  the  way  of  the  stem 

What  the  way  is,  the  wind  doth  take. 
So,  if  the  treetops  nod  this  way, 

It  is  the  south  wind  that  is  come  ; 
And,  if  to  the  other  side  they  sway, 

Go,  clothe  ye  warm,  or  bide  at  home ! 
The  flowers  all  know  what  the  treetops  say  : 

They  are  no  more  deaf  than  the  trees  are  dumb ; 
And  they  do  not  wait  to  hear  it  twice  said 

If  the  news  be  good,  but  forth  come  they 
With  pursed-up  lip,  and  with  nodding  head. 

By  many  a  whisperous  warm  green  way. 

'Tis  the  white  anemone,  fashion'd  so 
Like  to  the  stars  of  the  winter  snow, 
First  thinks,  "  If  I  come  too  soon,  no  doubt 
I  shall  seem  but  the  snow  that  hath  stay'd  too  long. 
So  'tis  I  that  will  be  Spring's  unguess'd  scout !  " 
And  wide  she  wanders  the  woods  among. 
Then,  from  out  o£the  mossiest  hiding-places, 
Peep  sweet  moonlightrcoloured  faces 
Of  pale  primroses  puritan. 
In  maiden  sisterhoods  demure  ; 
Each  virgin  flowret  faint  and  wan 
With  the  bliss  of  her  own  sweet  breath  so  pure. 

And  the  borage  blue-eyed,  with  a  thrill  of  pride, 

(For  warm  is  her  welcome  on  every  side) 
Her  close-packt  velvet  leaves  unfolds. 

Creased  like  the  shawl  which  a  lady  takes 
From  the  delicate  orient  case  that  holds 

Such  tissued  treasiires.     The  daisy  awakes 
And  opens  her  wondering  eyes,  yet  red 

About  the  rims  with  a  too-long  sleep  ; 
Whilst  bold  from  his  ambush,  with  helm  on  head 

And  lance  in  rest,  doth  the  bulrush  leap. 
The  violets  meet  and  disport  themselves 

Under  the  trees  by  tens  and  twelves. 
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The  timorous  cowslips,  one  by  one. 

Trembling  chilly,  atiptoe  stand 
On  little  hillocks  and  knolls  alone. 

Peer  all  over  the  mellowing  land ; 
And,  as  soon  as  'tis  sure  that  the  snow  is  gone, 
Tip  they  call  their  comrades  aU, 
In  a  mxdtitudinous  mirthful  band ; 
Till  the  field  is  so  filled  with  grass  and  flowers 

That,  wherever  the  flashing  footsteps  fall 
Of  the  sweet,  fleet,  silvery  April  showers. 
They  never  can  touch  the  earth,  which  is 

Covered  all  over  with  crocuses. 
And  the  clustering  gleam  of  the  buttercup. 
And  blithe  grass-blades  ;  that  stand  straight  up 
And  make  themselves  small,  to  leave  room  for  all 
The  other  blossoms  that  nestle  between 
Their  sheltering  stems  in  the  herbage  green  ; 
Sharp  little  soldiers,  trusty  and  true. 

Side  by  side  in  good  order  due  ; 
Arms  straight  down,  and  heads  forward  set. 
And  saucily-pointed  bayonet ; 
Up  the  hillocks,  and  down  again, 
The  green  grass  marches  into  the  plain. 

If  only  a  light  wind  over  the  land 
Whisper  the  welcome  word  of  command. 


Part  L 

'Twas  long  after  the  grass  and  the  flowers,  one  day. 
That  there  came  straggling  along  the  way 

A  little  traveller,  soihewhat  late. 
Tired  he  was  ;  and  down  he  sat 
In  the  ditch  by  the  road,  where  he  tried  to  nestle 

Out  of  the  dust  and  the  noontide  heat. 
Poor  little  vagabond  wayside  Thistle  ! 

In  the  ditch  was  his  only  safe  retreat. 
Flung  out  of  the  field  as  soon  as  foimd  there, 

And  banisht  the  garden,  where  should  he  stay  P 
Wherever  he  roam'd,  still  Fortune  frown'd  there, 

And  wherever  he  settled,  spum'd  him  away. 

From  place  to  place  had  he  wander'd  long 
The  weary  highroad,  parch'd  with  thirst. 
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Now,  here  in  the  ditch,  for  awhile  among 

The  brambles  hidden,  he  crouch'd ;  and  first 

Wistfiilly  eyed,  on  the  other  side, 
A  fresh  green  meadow  with  flowrets  pied  ; 
And  then,  with  a  pang,  as  he  peep'd  and  pried, 
"  Oh,  to  rest  there  !  *'  he  thought,  and  sigh'd. 
"  Oh,  to  rest  there. 
It  is  all  so  fair ! 
Yonder  wanders  a  brooklet,  sure  ? 
No !  it  is  only  the  mill- sluice  small. 
But  he  looks  like  a  brook,  so  bright  and  pure, 
And  his  banks  are  broider'd  with  violets  all. 
What  a  hurry  he  seems  to  be  in  !     Ah  why 

Doth  he  hasten  so  fast  ?     If  I  were  he. 
There  would  I  linger,  and  rest,  and  try 

To  be  left  in  peace Take  heed  (ah  me, 

He  doth  not  hear  me.     How  weary  I  am !) 
Take  heed  for  the  sake  of  thine  old  mill-dam. 

Thou  little  impetuous  fool !     I  passed 
Over  the  bridge,  as  I  came  by  the  road  ; 
And  under  the  bridge  I  saw  rolling  fast 
A  fullgrown  river  so  deep  and  broad  ! 
If  you  go  on  running  like  that, — nor  look 
Where  you  are  running,  you  foolish  brook, 
You  are  sure  to  fall  into  the  water  at  last. 
And  the  great  big  river  will  eat  you  up. 
That  is  all  you  will  get  by  your  heedless  haste. 

0,  if  I  were  you,  it  is  there  I'd  stop. 
There,  where  you  are  ;  with  the  flowers  and  grass  ! 
For  I  know  what  it  is  to  wander,  alas  ! 
It  is  only  to  fall  from  bad  to  worse, 
And  find  no  rest  in  the  universe. 


"  Soft !  ....  I  have  half  a  mind  to  try  .... 

Could  one  slip  in  yonder,  quietly. 
Where  the  rippled  damp  of  the  deep  grass  spares 

Cool  rest  to  each  roving  butterfly. 
How  pleasant  'twould  be !  .  .  .  .  There  is  nobody  by. 

And  perhaps  there  is  nobody  owns,  or  cares 
To  look  after,  yon  meadow.     It  seems  so  still. 
Silent,  and  safe.      Shall  I  venture  ?    I  will ! 
From  the  ditch  it  is  but  a  step  or  two. 

And,  maybe,  the  owner  is  dead,  and  the  heirs 
Away  in  the  town,  and  will  never  know." 
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Then  the  little  Thistle  atiptoe  stood 

All  in  a  tremble,  sharp  yet  shy. 
The  vagabond's  conscience  was  not  good. 

He  had  been  so  often  a  trespasser  sly  : 
He  had  been  so  often  caught  by  the  law  : 

He  had  been  so  often  beaten  before : 
He  was  still  so  small :  if  a  spade  he  saw 

He  mutter'd  a  pater  noster  o'er, 
And  cower'd. 

So,  cautiously,  down  he  went 

Into  the  ditch  ;  and  then  up  again 
On  the  other  side  ;  and  crouch'd  and  bent, 

And  listened  with  all  his  soul  astrain. 
But  nobody  noticed  him.     Nothing  stirr'd. 
Not  a  footstep  falling,  not  even  a  bird 
Rustled  the  bushes  ;  and  he  took  heart. 

There  was  still  a  heap  of  stones  to  pass. 
They  scratched,  and  tore  him,  and  made  him  smart,     ' 

And  ruin'd  his  leaves.     But  those  leaves,  alas. 

Already  so  shattered  and  tatter'd  were 

That  to  keep  them  longer  was  worth  no  care  ; 
And,  at  last,  he  was  safe  in  the  meadow  ;  and  there 

"  Ah  ha  !  "  sigh'd  the  Thistle,  "  so  far,  so  well ! 
If  I  can  but  stay  where  I  am,  I  shall  fare 

Blithe  as  the  bee  in  the  blossom's  bell. 
How  green  it  is  here,  and  how  fresh,  and  fair ! 

And  0  what  a  pleasure  henceforth  to  dwell 
In  this  blest  abode !  to  have  done  with  the  road. 

And  got  rid  of  the  ditch  !     Ah,  who  can  tell 
The  rapture  of  rest  to  the  wanderer's  breast  ?  " 

Down  out  of  heaven  a  dewdrop  fell 
On  the  head  of  the  Thistle  :  and  he  fell  asleep 
In  the  lap  of  the  twilight  soft  and  deep. 

At  sunrise  he  woke  :  and  he  still  was  there 

In  the  bright  grass,  breathing  the  balmy  air. 
He  stretch'd  his  limbs,  and  he  shook  off  the  dust, 

And  wash'd  himself  in  the  morning  dew ; 
And,  opening  his  pedlar's  pack,  out-thrust 

A  spruce  little  pair  of  leaflets  new ; 
And  made  for  himself  a  fine  white  ruff. 
About  his  neck  to  wear ; 
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And  pruned  and  polisli'd  bis  prickles  tough, 

And  put  on  a  holiday  air. 
And  "  If  only  nobody  finds  me  out !  '* 

He  laugh'd,  as  he  loll'd  among 
The  grass,  delighted,  and  look'd  about. 

And  humm'd  a  homely  song ; 
Which  he  loved,  because,  like  himself,  'twas  known 
As  a  wanderer  here  and  there : 
"  A  crown  !  a  crown  ! 
A  crown  of  mine  own, 
To  mnd  in  a  maiden's  hair  /  "     .     .     .     . 

But  a  sweep  of  the  scythe,  and  a  stamp  of  the  foot. 

And  ..."  Vile  weed,  is  there  no  getting  rid  of  thee  ever?" 

And  what  little  was  spared  by  the  scythe,  the  boot 
With  its  hobnails  hastened  to  crush  and  shiver. 


Part  II. 

'Twas  the  Farmer,  who  just  then  happened  to  pass. 

He  had  gone  to  the  field  to  cut  some  grass 
For  his  beast  that  mom ;  and  no  sooner  saw 

The  trespasser  there  in  flagrante  delicto, 
Than,  scythe  in  hand,  he  enforced  the  law 

On  the  luckless  offender  n  et  ictu. 

All  mangled  and  bruised,  the  poor  little  Thistle 

With  his  desperate  roots  to  the  soil  clung  fast. 
The  Farmer  away,  with  a  careless  whistle, 

Homeward  over  the  meadow  pass'd. 
The  Thistle  breathed  freer,  and  shook  his  gasht  head. 

"  All's  well,  if  it  be  no  worse  !  "  he  said. 
"  My  crown  is  gone  ;  but  Hwill  grow  again. 

There  is  many  another  (I feel  it)  in  me  ! 
And  one  must  not  make  too  much  of  the  pain. 

Only,  you  good  saints,  let  me  not  be 
Tom  up  by  the  roots  and  thrown  into  the  road ! 

Only  not  that !     Let  me  still  contrive 
To  rest  here  somehow  or  other  !     I  see 
One  must  be  on  one's  guard.     Too  soon  I  show'd 

Myself  at  home  in  my  new  abode. 
And  so  lost  my  head.     But  I'll  struggle  and  strive. 

As  long  as  I  live,  to  keep  alive." 
Then  his  roots  he  burrowed  more  deep  and  broad. 
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But  every  day  *twas  the  selfsame  thing ! 
Though  he  made  himself  little,  and  hid  his  head, 
Trying  with  all  his  might  to  cling 

Close  to  the  soil  and  appear  to  be  dead. 
For  his  spacious  leaves,  that  were  carved  and  curPd 

For  Corinthian  columns  in  temples  fair, 
He  could  not  check  them,  when  these  unfurFd 

Their  flourishing  architecture  there. 
And,  all  about  him  their  beauty  spreading, 

Layer  on  layer  uprose  from  below  ; 
And  the  hardy  young  head,  in  despite  of  beheading, 

Sprang  up  again — for  the  scythe  to  mow  ! 
Round  and  about  him  each  blossom  was  blowing  : 

No  chance  of  blowing  had  he  found  ever, 
Who  no  sooner  was  seen  than  the  sharp  steel  mowing, 

Or  the  harsh  foot  crushing  him,  stopp'd  the  endeavour. 
And  "  0  blessed,"  he  sigh'd,  "  is  the  blossom  that  blows ! 

Colours  I  know  of,  no  eyes  yet  see. 
But  I  dare  not  show  them ;  and  nobody  knows, 

Nobody  guesses,  what's  hidden  in  me  ! 
In  all  the  world  but  one  creature,  alas. 
For  love's  sake  seeks  me ;  and  he  is  an  ass  !  " 


Part  III. 

So  went  the  spring :  and  so  came  and  went 

The  summer.     The  aftermath  was  mown  : 
And  there  where  erewhile,  in  one  element 

Of  colour  and  beauty  together  blent. 
By  the  balmy  breath  of  the  light  wind  blown. 
The  flowing  grass  and  the  bending  blooms 

(A  rapturous  river  of  gleams  and  glooms  !) 
Had  rippled  and  roll'd, — ^lay  clods  of  mould 

Hard  and  bald;  and  between  them  grew 
Coarse  aftergrowths  grim,  bristly,  and  bold  ; 

And  the  beast  of  the  field  had  the  residue. 
The  primrose,  cowslip,  and  violet 
Were  gone,  like  gleams,  from  the  grass.     The  white 

Anemone's  constellations,  set. 
Had  left  the  earth  dark  as  a  starless  night 
Where  the  grass  fell  off  from  the  woodlands  wet. 

The  blue-eyed  borage  was  blinded  quite ; 
And  the  wandering  cows  had  eaten  up 
A  A  2 
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The  daffodils  and  the  daisies  bright, 
And  the  dandelion  and  buttercup. 
The  grass  was  bare :  and  the  Thistle  there 
Stood  in  the  flowerless  field — alone. 
There  was  no  one  to  notice,  no  one  to  care, 
"What  the  Thistle  would  do,  how  the  Thistle  might  fare, 
For  good,  or  for  ill,  now  the  summer  was  gone. 
No  one  admired  him,  no  one  praised. 
But  also  no  one  maltreated,  him  ; 
And  the  roaming  beasts  of  the  field  that  grazed 
The  twice-cropt  grass  where  their  wandering  whim 

Led  them,  lazy,  from  spot  to  spot, 
Shunn'd  the  Thistle,  and  harm'd  him  not. 


So  the  Thistle  could  blossom,  and  flourish,  and  pour 

The  fulness  of  his  full  heart  out  fairly. 
Baffled  a  hundred  times,  and  more. 

Stricken,  and  crush  t,  and  surviving  barely. 
But  still  surviving,  he  lived :  the  only 

Living  flower  of  the  field  all  round. 
For  sullen  of  hue  was  the  land,  and  lonely  : 

But  the  Thistle  was  lord  of  the  land,  and  crown'd 
With  a  crown  of  glory  ;  a  crown  of  his  own  ; 
Nor  ever  had  monarch  a  goodlier  crown. 


Because  the  pent  joy  of  the  poor  plant's  nature, 

All  dreams  of  beauty  and  brightness  nurst 
In  a  spirit  condemned  by  the  judicature 

Of  prejudice  to  be  crusht  and  curst. 
Rushing  at  once  into  rich  reality. 

And  slaking  at  once  a  lifelong  thirst, 
Forth,  with  inebriate  prodigality. 

To  a  single  sumptuous  blossom  burst. 

A  single  blossom  ;  but  richer  far 

Li  colour  than  many  a  thousand  are ! 
A  splendid  disc  full  of  glory  and  wonder  ! 

As  the  sea-rose  swims  on  the  water,  so 
That  effulgent  star  on  the  bleak  earth  under 

Lay  spread  out  in  a  luminous  glow. 
And  **  At  last  I  can  blossom !  blossom !  blossom !  " 

The  Thistle  laugh'd,  greeting  the  earth  and  heaven. 
And  he  blossomed  his  whole  heart  out  of  his  bosom, 

And  all  was  forgotten  save  all  that  was  given. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  THORN."^ 

It  was  a  thorn, 

A  barren  thorn, 

In  the  burning  sunrise  land ; 

A  blighted  thorn, 

TJnblest,  forlorn ; 

And  it  sigh'd  to  the  desert  sand, 

"  To  every  flower 
In  brake  and  bower 
Is  a  crown,  or  else  a  star, 

"  Save  only  me. 

And  I  would  be 

Crown'd,  too,  as  the  others  are. 

"  A  crown,  a  crown, 
A  crown  of  mine  own, 
To  wind  in  a  maiden's  hair  ! " 

0  thorn,  of  thee 
Shall  a  crown,  too,  be ; 
But  not  for  a  maiden  to  wear. 

0  thorn,  my  thorn, 
Thy  crown  shall  be  worn 
By  the  King  of  Sorrows  alone  ; 

And  it  shall  not  fall 
Nor  fade  when  all 
Earth's  others  are  withered  and  gone. 


XII. 

CHASS£  CROISE. 


A  MAN,  together  in  one  cage,  immured 
A  lion  and  a  dog.     The  dog  endured 
Long  while  a  world  of  drear  indignities 

(1)  This  song  was  suggested  by,  and  composed  for,  the  preceding  fable,  in  which  a 
verse  of  it  has  been  inserted. 
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From  that  grim  housemate ;  who,  without  the  least 
Consideration  for  his  fellow  beast, 

Stretched  himself  out  at  ease 
In  the  best  places ;  while  the  other  lay 
Crouch'd  in  a  little  comer  the  whole  day, 

And  gnaw'd,  with  furtive  tooth,  the  bones  disdain'd 
By  his  strong  neighbour,  surfeited  ;  dry  bones 
Gnaw'd  bare  already.     With  reproachful  moans 

The  poor  dog  oft  complain'd. 
And  of  the  human  master  of  his  fate 
Besought  release  from  wretchedness  too  great 

For  even  canine  flesh  and  blood  to  bear. 
But  all  in  vain.     His  master  heard  him  not, 
Or,  hearing,  heedless  of  the  creature's  lot. 

To  change  it  had  no  care. 
Doubtless  far  weightier  cares  weigh'd  on  him.      They 
Whose  daily  business  is  but  to  obey 

Must  not  be  sufler'd  to  exact  from  those 
Who  haply  rule  the  house, — or  rule  the  State, — 
Attention  to  their  feelings  or  their  fate. 

For  what,  if  some  get  blows. 
While  some  are  push'd  on  pleasantly  P     They  are 
Tools  to  be  used,  with  no  particular 

Consideration  for  the  private  feeling 
Of  either  implement — tho'  this,  rough-handled. 
Mops  the  drench'd  flint — ^that,  delicately  dandled, 

Brushes  the  gilded  ceiling. 
Fares  soft,  rests  oft,  and  wears  a  plumy  crown ; 
Whilst,  soon  worn  out,  the  drudging  mop  is  thrown 

To  rot,  at  last,  behind  the  scullery  door. 
Little  do  those  that  use  them  care,  I  ween, 
For  broom  or  mop,  who  care  but  to  sweep  clean 

The  ceiling  and  the  floor. 
And,  first  of  all — as  touching  this  dog's  lot ; 
In  all  the  house  there  was  no  other  spot 

Half  so  convenient  as  that  lion's  cage 
Wherein  to  stow  the  dog.     In  the  next  place, 
The  lion  served  to  give  a  sort  of  grace 

To  the  whole  house,  engage 
Attention  to  it,  and  make  its  master's  name 
Conspicuous  :  for  which  reason,  it  became 

The  dignity  of  that  illustrious  brute 
(Tho',  save  in  this  respect,  and  this  alone, 
The  brute  was  an  entirely  useless  one. 
And  mischievous  to  boot) 
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That  join'd  to  him  should  be  some  other  creature 
Of  meaner  mark,  and  more  familiar  feature, 

To  show  to  best  advantage  all  his  strength, 
And  size,  and  strangeness,  and  ferocity. 
And  so  the  poor  dog  had  no  choice,  but  try 

To  bear  his  fate.     At  length 
The  lord  of  both  on  a  far  journey  went ; 
Leaviug,  together  in  the  same  cage  pent. 

The  lion  and  the  dog  behind  him  there. 
And,  in  the  absence  of  their  master,  few, 
If  any,  gave  much  notice  to  the  two ; 

Who  did  but  poorly  fare. 
But  when  the  man  from  his  long  pilgrimage 
Returned  at  last,  in  that  neglected  cage 

A  wondrous  change  he  marvell'd  much  to  find. 
For  now  it  was  the  lion,  lean  and  tame. 
That  in  a  corner  crouch'd  with  surly  shame, 

And,  doglike,  cringed  and  whined ; 
Whilst,  stretched  at  stately  length  in  the  best  place, 
The  dog,  with  pride  becoming  bettered  case, 

(His  paw  upon  a  bone)  the  warning  range 
Of  his  suspicious  and  retentive  teeth 
Did  oft,  with  supercilious  growl,  imsheathe. 

What  caused  so  great  a  change  ? 

MOEAL. 

There's  something  of  a  cur  that  lurks  concealed 
In  every  lion :  something  unreveal'd 

In  every  dog  of  spirit  leonine. 
Long  battle  with  the  overbearing  power 
Of  a  brute's  senseless  selfishness — each  hour 

That  stretched  the  strengthening  line 
Of  wrongs  resisted, — had  at  last  aroused 
The  something  of  a  lion,  nature  housed 

In  the  dog's  heart ;  and  made  the  dog  at  length 
Superior  to  superiority 
Wasted  for  want  of  aught  its  strength  to  try 

Save  one  of  weaker  strength  : 
As  power,  meanwhile,  by  sheer  abuse  of  power, 
Degenerating  daily  low  and  lower. 

Had  dragg'd  the  lion's  nature  from  above 
Down  to  that  coward  something  of  a  cur 
Which  lurks  in  every  lion's  character. 

Like  lust,  subdued,  in  love. 
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Moral  of  the  Moral. 

'Tis  thus  that  many  a  small  and  feeble  state. 
Striving  for  justice,  hath  at  last  grown  great ; 

Whilst  many  an  empire  opulent  and  vast, 
Down  from  the  eminence,  its  selfishness 
Disgraces,  sinking  low  to  less  and  less, 

Dwindles,  and  dies  at  last. 


XIIL 

SJTAir  AND  SWINE. 


It  was  the  hour  when  woods  are  cold 

And  there  is  no  colour  in  all  the  sky, 
Because  night's  blue  is  gone,  and  the  gold 
0'  the  dawn  not  coming  till  by  and  by. 
It  was  the  hour  when  vapours  white 

Are  over  the  dark  meer  rolling  slow 
From  the  brewage  brew'd  by  the  water  sprite 
Who  inhabits  the  sunless  deeps  below. 
In  the  reed  and  rush,  'twixt  meer  and  fen. 
Two  wild  white  swans  were  fighting  then ; 
For  a  wild  white  swan-bride  fighting  keen  ; 
The  lake's  two  lords  for  the  lake's  one  queen. 
And  although  both  woo'd  her,  but  one  could  wed. 
And  but  one  be  victor,  though  both  fought  well. 
And  the  vanquisht  warrior,  wounded,  fled 
From  the  wrath  of  his  rival  peer,  and  fell. 
Over  the  reed-fenced  rivage  damp. 
Into  the  filth  of  the  fenny  swamp  ; 
Whence  the  sound  of  his  funeral  hymn  rose  clear 
From  the  marsh  to  the  woodland,  and  over  the  meer. 


II. 

Thro'  the  reeds  he  crushes, 

From  the  forest  rushes 
The  bristly  bulk  of  the  fierce  wild  boar  ; 

Crashing  down  bud  and  bush, 

Pashing  the  mud  and  slush. 
And  scattering  filth  from  his  cleft  feet  four. 
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And  "  Who  is  it  that  calleth  for  help  ?  "  quoth  he. 

"  Here,  all  who  enter  my  subjects  be. 
Let  the  wronger  beware  !  and,  if  fight  he  can, 

Fight  for  his  life,  or  fly  with  speed  ! 
Eh,  ....  but,  bless  my  bristles !  ....  a  swan  ? 

And,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  swan  indeed  ! 
"Welcome,  cousin !     Allow  me,  pray. 
To  ask  what  weather  blew  you  this  way  ? 

Or  is  it,  0  lord  of  the  lucid  lake, 
(Thou  stateliest  swimmer  !)  that  thy  white  neck 

Is  weary  of  watching  each  snowy  flake 
Of  its  whiteness  imaged  without  a  speck 

In  the  over-perfect  purity 
And  tedious  calm  of  the  crystal  flood  ? 

And  hast  thou,  too,  leam'd,  at  last,  to  sigh 
For  the  common,  but  more  congenial  mud  ? 

Hah  !  by  each  buffalo's  cloven  crest 
In  the  herd  of  them  put  to  flight  by  me, 

I  swear  (for  I  love  thee,  noble  guest !) 
I  will  share  mine  acorn  crops  with  thee 

If  thou,  contented,  a  swine  with  swine, 
Wilt  change  those  too- white  plumes  of  thine 
For  the  bristles  and  hair 
We  hogs  do  wear. 

Already,  thy  haughty  beauty  wanes ! 
Fallen,  tho'  unresign'd,  art  thou. 

And  the  spurted  slime  of  the  fen's  drench  stains 
That  princely  bosom  of  spotless  snow. 
Thou  that  immaculate  swammest  the  meer. 
Wallow  in  mud,  and  be  welcome,  here  !  " 

III. 

Bleeding,  aching,  weary,  and  wan, 

Bitterly  Hsten'd  the  noble  swan 
To  those  brutal  words  ;  and  "  O  shame  and  grief !  " 

He  moan'd,  "  that  in  such  a  place — to  me — 
And  with  such  a  speech — the  ignoble  chief 

Of  an  obscene  herd  should  dare  to  proffer 
His  fulsome  friendship  filthy  and  free. 

And  a  swan  be  shamed  by  a  swinish  offer  !  " 


IV. 


With  failing  breath. 
On  the  threshold  of  death, 
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By  an  eflfort  vast 
(His  saddest  and  last) 
He  arose  ;  and,  quickly 

Stanching  his  wound 
With  the  grasses  sickly 

That  grow  on  such  ground. 
Sprang  forward ;  crying 

"St.  Pelican! 
I  die  ;  but,  in  dying, 

Am  still  a  swan ! 
St.  Pelican  hear  me. 

And  grant  my  cry ! 
In  death  be  near  me. 

And  let  me  die 
Aj8  I  lived,  at  least, 
A  swan,  not  a  beast. 
In  mine  own  pure  element's  purity !  " 

V. 

The  saint  reprieved  him. 
The  wave  received  him, 
And,  washing  the  stain  from  each  wounded  limb. 
On  his  deathbed  bathed  and  rebslptised  him. 

VI. 

Then,  backward  turning  his  stately  head. 
On  the  haunts  of  those  he  had  scorn'd  and  fled 

He  gazed ;  and  saw  with  a  dying  eye 
Afar*  in  the  forest  the  filthy  herd, 

Profaning  its  sacred  groves,  rush  by ; 

And  the  mirth  of  the  wallowing  monsters  heard. 
And  "  Each  to  his  own !  "  the  wild  swan  said, 

"  And  his  own  to  each !  and  I  to  mine ! 
As  the  swan  to  his  purity,  so  to  his  bed 

In  the  mud  he  was  born  for,  retumeth  the  swine. 
For,  if  a  swan  fall  in  the  filth  of  the  fen 

Where  the  swamps  into  slime  turn  the  dews  that  they  swallow, 
And  even  the  strong  foot  slips,  what  then  ? 

He  doth  hut  fall  where  the  swine  doth  wallow" 

Robert  Lttton. 
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THE  OPIUM  TRADE. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  speaking  of  the  opium  war  with  China,  once 
remarked  that  "justice  was  on  the  side  of  the  Pagan."  Never  was 
this  more  true  than  at  the  present  time,  when  a  Pagan  government, 
in  spite  of  domestic  anarchy,  of  the  paralysing  influence  of  official 
corruption,  and  of  the  perpetual  menace  of  foreign  intervention,  yet 
nobly  endeavours  to  exert  what  remains  of  its  shattered  authority  on 
the  side  of  virtue  and  the  good  order  of  the  State.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  know  of  nothing  more  ignoble  than  the  heartless  indifference 
with  which  the  failure  of  these  patriotic  efforts  is  regarded  by  so- 
called  civilised  nations,  or  the  immoral  cynicism  with  which  English 
statesmen  not  only  excuse  but  justify  our  share  in  entailing  the 
greatest  of  calamites  on  one-third  of  the  human  race.  If  it  were 
possible  for  us  to  escape  from  the  responsibility  which  must  ever 
attach  itself  to  the  authors  of  the  first  Chinese  War ;  if  we  could 
proye  that  in  forcing  the  legalisation  of  the  opium  trade  by  the  treaty 
of  Tientsin  we  yielded  to  iron  necessity;  if,  moreover,  we  could 
demonstrate  that  our  duty  to  India  compelled  us  to  prefer  the 
temporary  exigences  of  revenue  to  the  lasting  interests  of  morality 
— it  would  still  be  incumbent  on  us  to  face  the  fact  that  our  position 
is  at  once  shameful  and  humiliating.  But  when  we  know  that  the 
direct  responsibility  of  every  act  that  has  led  to  the  degradation  and 
rapid  decline  of  the  Chinese  Empire  lies  at  our  own  door,  and  that 
the  policy  which  has  borne  these  evil  fruits  is  still  being,  in  a  great 
measure,  carried  out  by  the  concurrent  action  of  Anglo-Indian 
administrators  and  British  statesmen,  the  ignominy  demands  some 
fortitude  for  us  to  bear  it.  We,  however,  do  bear  it ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  lose  no  opportunity  of  ministering  to  our  self-love  by 
pretending  that  wherever  English  commerce  extends,  or  English 
influence  penetrates,  both  confer  untold  benefits  upon  the  less- 
favoured  nations  of  the  world. 

A  few  historical  facts  will  show  how  entirely  Great  Britain  is 
answerable  for  the  desolating  effects  of  the  opium  trade  in  China. 
Before  the  East  India  Company  executed  the  project  of  embarking  in 
the  trade,  the  only  opium  exported  into  China  was  conveyed  thither 
by  the  Portuguese  from  Turkey.  The  annual  supply  did  not  exceed 
200  chests,  and  it  was  used  strictly  for  medicinal  purposes.  In  1773 
the  Company  first  engaged  in  the  traffic,  but  for  many  years  the 
Chinese  regarded  it  with  so  little  favour  that  it  proved  very  un- 
profitable. The  Company,  in  fact,  had  to  create  the  appetite,  which 
has  since  given  the  extraordinary  stimulus  to  the  demand  for  the 
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drug  which  we  see  existing  in  our  own  day.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, from  the  outset,  exhibited  a  resolute  determination  to  restrain 
its  subjects  either  from  carrying  on  the  trade  or  from  becoming 
personally  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium.  The  severest  penalties  were 
imposed  by  law,  and,  in  many  instances,  actually  enforced.  The 
punishment  of  the  bamboo  and  the  pillory  not  su£Scing  to  curb  the 
appetite  of  the  opium-smoker,  far  severer  punishments — including 
that  of  death — were  added.  The  persistence  of  the  Celestials  in 
resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  East  India  Company  was  only 
equalled  by  the  perseverance  with  which  the  latter  prosecuted  its 
designs.  A  government  monopoly  in  the  drug  was  established. 
Large  districts  of  fertile  territory  were  confiscated  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  poppy,  and  the  ryots  were  openly  coerced  into  growing  it. 
The  finest  and  swiftest  vessels  were  employed  to  convey  the  prepared 
drug  from  India  to  China.  How  "  the  foreign  devils  " — and  surely 
the  phrase  is  not  altogether  misapplied — violated  the  laws  of  the 
empire  is  graphically  described  by  Heu  Naetze,  Vice-President  of 
the  Sacrificial  Court  at  Pekin : — 

"At  Canton,"  lio  says,  "there  are  brokers  of  the  drug,  who  are  called 
melters;  these  pay  the  price  of  the  drug  into  the  hands  of  the  resident 
foreigners,  who  give  them  orders  for  the  deliveiy  of  the  opium  from  the 
receiving-ships.  There  are  carrying-boats  plying  up  and  down  the  river,  and 
these  are  vulgarly  termed  *  fast-crabs  *  and  *  scrambling-dragons.'  They  are 
well  armed  with  guns  and  other  weapons,  and  are  manned  with  some  scores  of 
desperadoes,  who  ply  their  oars  as  if  they  were  wings  to  fly  with.  All  the 
custom-houses  and  military  posts  which  they  pass  are  largely  bribed ;  if  they 
happen  to  oncoiuiter  any  of  the  armed  cniising-boats,  they  are  so  audacious  as 
to  resist,  and  slaughter  and  carnage  ensue." 

The  war  of  1839  was  the  natural  outcome  of  these  lawless  proceed- 
ings. The  authorities  at  Canton,  in  the  exercise  of  a  strict  right, 
required  the  British  merchants  to  send  away  the  "  receiving-ships ; " 
but  these  persons  would  neither  send  away  the  ships  nor  deliver  up 
the  opium.  Commissioner  Lin  then  ordered  the  merchants  to  be 
imprisoned  until  the  opium  was  surrendered — a  measure  which  had 
the  eflfect  of  placing  the  whole  of  the  drug  then  in  Chinese  waters, 
amounting  to  20,000  chests,  in  his  possession.  Even  in  the  light  of 
the  tragical  events  which  ensued  one  may  be  excused  for  exulting  in 
the  moral  courage  which  the  Chinese  Commissioner  displayed.  He 
might  have  retained  the  opium,  to  be  given  up  under  pressure ;  or 
he  might,  as  easily,  have  confiscated  it,  reserving  to  himself,  according 
to  Eastern  fashion,  a  lion's  share  of  the  plunder.  Instead  of  adopting 
either  of  these  courses  he  caused  the  entire  stock — the  estimated 
value  of  which  was  three  millions  sterling — to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea,  and  thus  gave  to  the  world  an  example  of  thoroughness  in 
dealing  with  a  great  abuse  which,  fatal  though  it  proved  to  China, 
may  not  be  without  its  use  hereafter.     In  this  way  originated  the 
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opium  war,  the  parent  of  all  the  succeeding  wars  with  China — a 
struggle  in  which  British  grape-shot  mowed  down  the  Celestials  like 
grass,  and  our  men-of-war  made  equally  short  work  of  the  Chinese 
junks.  We  compelled  the  Chinese  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  pay  an 
indemnity  of  upwards  of  four  millions  sterling;  but  there  was  one 
thing  which  they  stubbornly  refused  to  do — they  would  not  legalise 
the  trade  to  which  all  their  misfortunes  were  due.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  the  Emperor  that  if  he  insisted  on  declaring  the  trade  contra- 
band, smuggling  would  still  go  on ;  whereas  if  he  consented  to  impose 
an  import  duty  on  the  opium  he  might  derive  therefrom  a  revenue  of 
£1,200,000  a-year.  His  answer  merits  the  attention  of  those 
Indian  administrators  who  argue  that  they  ought  not  to  give  up  the 
traffic  because  of  the  princely  revenue  it  yields.  "  It  is  true,"  he 
said,  "I  cannot  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  flowing  poison;  gain- 
seeking  and  corrupt  men  will,  for  profit  and  sensuality,  defeat  my 
wishes,  but  nothing  will  induce  me  to  derive  a  revenue  from  the  vice 
and  misery  of  my  people."  It  needed  two  other  wars,  as  well  as  the 
moral  impression  produced  by  the  sack  of  the  Summer  Palace  and 
the  fall  of  Pekin,  to  break  down  what  some  people  are  disposed  to 
regard  as  the  stupid  prejudices  of  the  Chinese  against  the  legalisation 
of  the  noxious  drug. 

Lord  Elgin's  treaty  apparently  placed  the  trade  upon  a  secure 
footing.  At  last  the  ban  of  Celestial  law  was  withdrawn  from  it, 
and  opium  was  enabled  to  take  its  place  side  by  side  with  the 
products  of  Lancashire  looms  and  Birmingham  workshops.  The 
opium  smuggler  was  transformed  into  an  opium  merchant.  No 
pirate  could  have  been  made  more  respectable  if  the  Admiralty, 
hesides  condoning  his  past  offences,  had  appointed  him  to  the  com- 
mission of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships.  As  for  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, nothing  could  have  been  more  opportune  than  the  legalisation 
of  a  trade  for  the  prosecution  of  which,  on  the  political  extinction  of 
the  East  India  Company,  it  necessarily  became  largely  responsible. 
That  Government  was  enabled  to  cultivate  opium  under  the  Indian 
monopoly,  and  even  to  extend  the  area  of  cultivation  as  the  now 
lawful  appetites  of  the  Chinese  were  enlarged,  without  any  further 
apprehension  from  prohibitory  laws,  which  the  sword  had  cut  in 
.twain,  and  which,  indeed.  Lord  Elgin's  treaty  had  formally  abro- 
gated. There  was,  however,  one  fly  in  the  pot  of  ointment.  The 
Chinese,  from  eating  opium  in  ever-increasing  quantities  (for  since 
the  year  1800  the  exports  from  India  have  multiplied  nearly  forty- 
fold),  have  taken  to  cultivating  it  on  a  large  scale.  I  have  the 
authority  of  a  gentleman  who  recently  made  a  journey  of  more  than 
three  thousand  miles  in  the  west  of  China,  traversing  the  provinces 
of  Hoo-pih,  Sze-chuen,  and  Shen-se,  "  and  found  nearly  everywhere 
evidence  of  extensive  cultivation."     This  home  cultivation  has  all 
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grown  up  during  the  last  twenty  years.  It  has  already  driven  cmt 
the  opium  which  formerly  enriched  Burmah  at  the  expense  of  West- 
ern China.  Chinese  opium  h,as  two  qualities  which  render  it  a 
fonnidable  competitor  to  the  Indian  poppy.  It  only  costs  half  the 
price,  and  is  not  nearly  so  deleterious.  It  therefore  seems  probable 
that  while  the  rich  epicure  will  still  consume  the  foreign  article,  the 
poorer  slaves  of  the  vice  will  be  content  with  wasting  their  subetanoe 
on  the  drug  of  native  growth  and  manufacture. 

The  Imperial  edicts  prohibiting  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  the 
provinces  of  the  empire  are  still  imrepealed,  but  for  the  present  they 
remain  a  dead  letter.  What  adequate  motive  can  the  Emperor  and 
his  council  have  for  enforcing  these  edicts  so  long  as  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  deal  with  the  foreign  trade?  The  money  expended  cm 
opium,  if  spent  in  the  country,  would  not  be  so  absolutely  unpro- 
ductive as  if  it  were  all  sent  abroad  in  exchange  for  the  Indian  drug. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  Government  is  naturally  alarmed  at 
the  extent  to  which  the  good  lands  of  the  empire  are  being  used  up 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy.  China  is  an  excessively  poor  and 
overcrowded  country,  and  cannot  afford  to  give  to  opium  land  which 
ought  to  yield  food  for  the  people.  Choo-Tsun,  a  statesman  who 
lived  long  enough  to  foresee,  but  not  long  enough  actually  to  witness, 
the  downfall  of  the  empire,  many  years  ago  put  this  pertinent  ques- 
tion :  "  If  all  the  rich  arid  fertile  ground  be  used  for  planting  the 
poppy,  and  if  the  people,  hoping  for  a  large  profit  therefrom,  madly 
engage  in  its  cultivation,  where  will  flax  and  the  mulberry-tree  be 
cultivated,  or  wheat  and  rye  be  planted?"  Two  years  ago  the 
answer  to  this  inquiry  was  virtually  given  by  one  of  the  censors  at 
Pekin,  who,  in  a  memorial  to  the  throne,  complained  that  there 
had  been  "  a  great  scarcity  of  food  in  Shensi  and  Kiangsu,  where 
the  opium-flarming  mostly  prevails,"  and  that  "  the  labourers  give 
their  strength  and  time  to  the  poppy,  while  wheat  and  millet  are 
neglected." 

Last  year  the  Under-Secretary  for  India  was  sotnewhat  despondent 
at  the  falling  off  in  the  opium  revenue.  This  session  his  tone  is  more 
hopeful.  The  revenue  has  revived,  and  the  prophets  of  evil — who 
were,  however,  chiefly  connected  with  the  Indian  Department — 
stand  rebuked.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  new-bom  confidence 
may  be  as  premature  as  the  recent  depression.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Grant  Duff  plumes  himself  on  "  the  excellent "  quality  of  Indian 
opium.  It  is  indeed  so  "  excellent  "  that  it  destroys  the  Chinese  more 
quickly  than  the  home-made  drug ;  and  if  the  object  be  to  decimate 
China,  or  to  multiply  the  number  of  sensual  imbeciles  and  paupers, 
no  one  can  deny  that  this  end  is  likely  to  be  attained.  But  unfor- 
tunately for  the  prospects  of  Indian  opium,  Mr.  D.  B.  Robertson,  her 
Majesty's  Consul  at  Canton,  has  lately  discovered  a  marked  improve- 
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ment  in  the  quality  of  native  opium,  which  is  now,  he  says,  equal  to 
Malwa — a  tribute  calculated  to  induce  Mr.  Grant  Duff  to  look  well 
to  his  laurels.  M.  Hue,  who  published  his  "Chinese  Empire*' 
sixteen  years  ago,  anticipated  this  very  state  of  things,  and,  indeed, 
predicted  that  when  the  Chinese  made  at  home  all  the  opium  neces- 
sary for  their  own  consumption,  "  British  India  would  experience  a 
terrible  blow — one  that  might  possibly  even  be  felt  in  the  British 
metropolis."  In  allusion  to  the  increasing  use  of  laudanum  in  our 
manufacturing  towns,  the  learned  French  traveller  even  speculated 
upon  the  possibility  of  England  one  day  sending  to  China  for  the 
means  of  gratifying  the  depraved  tastes  of  her  own  people.  Those 
who  have  read  Dr.  Bridges's  remarks  on  the  prevalence  of  this  evil  in 
our  northern  towns,  will  hardly  regard  M.  Hue's  idea  as  so  fanciful 
as  to  be  absurd. 

In  the  debate  on  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  motion,  the  Under-Secretary 
endeavoured  to  produce  the  impression  that  the  evils  of  opium- 
smoking  and  opium-eating  had  been  enormously  exaggerated.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  a  more  cautious  temper,  argued  that  the  question  was 
an  open  one;  and  by  resorting  to  what  I  must  call  a  species  of 
^^^^suistry,  gave  just  offence  to  many  of  his  supporters,  who  thought 
that  he,  at  any  rate,  would  not  fail  to  recognise  the  value  of  those 
moral  considerations  to  which  the  originators  of  the  discussion  had 
appealed.  The  time  has  gone  by  for  impeaching  the  i5acts  upon  which 
the  exceptional  enormity  of  the  traffic  is  based.  In  China,  from  the 
Emperor  and  his  chief  officers  down  to  the  native  painter  who,  after 
the  manner  of  Hogarth,  has  depicted  the  successive  stages  of  the 
opium-smoker's  progress  from  prosperity  to  ruin,  there  has  been  but 
one  testimony  as  to  the  frightful  injury  which  the  use  of  opiiun  is 
inflicting  on  the  people.  It  may  consist  with  official  ideas  of  expe- 
diency to  represent  the  assailants  of  the  trade  as  drawing  upon  their 
imagination  for  their  facts,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is 
the  strongest  official  evidence  in  support  of  even  the  extreme  views 
which  found  expression  in  the  speeches  of  the  minority  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  A  select  committee  of  that  House  is.  not  a  bad  witness 
in  such  a  case,  and  the  select  committee  which  sat  in  1840,  reported 
that  "  the  demoralising  results  of  the  opium  trade  are  incontestable 
and  inseparable  from  its  existence;"  while  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  a  notable  access  of  candour,  declared  that  "  were  it  possible 
to  prevent  the  use  of  the  drug  altogether,  except  strictly  for  the 
purpose  of  medicine,  we  would  gladly  do  it  in  compassion  to  man- 
kind." A  sentence  like  this  conclusively  reveals  the  existence  of 
those  mortal  perturbations  which  secretly  disturb  the  equanimity  of 
even  the  most  confirmed  offenders  against  public  morality.  Simi- 
larly the  slaveholders  of  the  Southern  States  would  son^times  admit 
that  their  "  peculiar  institution  "  was  an  evil  of  colossal  magnitude. 
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although,  like  the  East  India  Company,  they  never  suflSciently 
turned  from  their  evil  ways  to  resist  the  temptation  to  extend  the 
system  of  which  they  professed  to  be  unwilling  supporters. 

The  opium  trade  has  vitiated  the  whole  of  our  relations  with  the 
Chinese  Empire.  That  trade  simply  embodies  in  its  most  odious 
form  the  pretended  right  of  the  strong  to  ride  rough-shod  over  the 
weak.  The  mob  who,  in  driving  a  missionary  out  of  a  Chinese  city, 
taunted  him  with  hypocrisy  in  coming  to  teach  them  virtue  when  his 
countrymen  "  had  burned  their  palace,  killed  their  emperor,  and  sold 
poison  to  their  people,"  may  have  been  as  brutal  and  unreasoning 
as  mobs  of  the  lowest  class  generally  are,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to 
deny  that  their  shout  had  in  it  a  painful  element  of  truth.  The 
horrible  spirit  of  fanaticism  which  resulted  in  the  recent  massacre  at 
Tientsin  merited  a  severe  example  of  retributive  justice;  but  it 
should,  nevertheless,  be  remembered  that  during  the  last  few  years 
the  French  have  dragooned  the  Chinese  Government  into  making 
concessions  which  were  eminently  calculated  to  inflame  the  passions 
of  an  ignorant  populace.  To  mention  only  one  fact — the  French 
Government  has  compelled  the  Chinese  to  restore  to  the  Jesuits  pro- 
perty which,  although  granted  to  them  two  centuries  back,  was  con- 
fiscated at  the  time  of  the  Christian  persecution  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  An  observant  Englishman,  writing  to  me  from  China, 
says  that  "  the  right  of  beating  Chinese  servants  is  openly  claimed 
by  the  English  masters,  and  our  consular  agents  shrink  firom 
restraining  this  violence  by  proper  severity."  If  the  European, 
intoxicated  with  the  pride  of  race,  behaves  in  this  lawless  manner  to 
his  Chinese  dependants,  is  it  surprising  that  the  latter  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  to  retaliate  ?  Professor  Pumpelly 
of  Harvard  University,  in  his  work  "  Across  America  and  Asia," 
relates  an  incident  which,  if  he  did  not  speak  with  the  authority  of 
an  eye-witness,  one  would  be  disposed  to  read  with  incredulity. 
After  remarking  that  to  the  average  foreigner  "  the  teeming  popu- 
lation around  him  is  simply  a  swarm  of  chatteripg  animals  useful  as 
producers  of  tea  and  consumers  of  opium,"  he  says : — 

**  A  steamboat  which  had  been  undergoing  repairs  made  a  trial  trip,  crowded 
with  most  of  the  leading  foreigners  of  Shanghai,  all,  like  myself,  inyited  for  a 
pleasure  excursion  up  the  Wusung  river.  As  we  were  steaming  at  full  speed 
we  saw  some  distance  ahead  of  us  a  large  scow,  loaded  so  heavily  with  bricks 
as  to  be  almost  unmanageable  by  the  oars  of  four  Chinamen  who  were  pro- 
pelling it.  They  saw  the  steamer  coming,  and  knowing  well  how  narrow  was 
the  channel,  worked  with  all  their  force  to  get  out  of  it  and  let  the  boat  pass. 
As  we  all  stood  watching  the  slow  motion  of  the  scow,  which  we  were  rapidly 
approaching,  I  listened  every  instant  for  the  order  to  stop  the  engine.  The 
unwieldy  craft  still  occupied  half  the  channel,  the  coolies  straining  every 
muscle  to  increase  her  slow  motion,  and  uttering  cries  which  evidently  begged 
for  a  few  instants'  grace.  There  was  yet  time  to  avoid  collision,  when  the  pilot 
called  out,  ** Shall  I  stop  her,  sir?"     "No,"  cried  the  captain,  **go  ahead." 
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There  was  no  help  for  it.  Horrified  at  hearing  this  cold-blooded  order,  I  waited 
breathlessly  for  the  crash,  which'soon  came.  The  scow,  striking  under  the  port 
bow,  veered  around  lengthwise,  and  was  almost  instantly  under  the  paddles. 
A  shriek,  a  shock,  and  a  staggering  motion  of  our  boat,  and  we  were  again 
steaming  up  the  channel.  Going  to  the  stern  I  could  see  but  one  of  the  four 
Chinamen,  and  he  was  motionless  in  the  water.  Among  the  faces  of  the 
foreigners  on  the  crowded  decks  there  were  few  traces  of  the  feelings  which 
every  newcomer  must  experience  after  witnessing  such  a  scene.  The  officers 
of  the  boat  looked  coolly  over  the  side  to  see  whether  the  bow  and  paddles  had 
suffered  any  damage,  and  such  remarks  as  were  made  on  the  occurrence  were 
certainly  not  in  favour  of  the  victims." 

This  being  the  temper  of  many  of  the  Europeans  in  China,  it  is 
impossible  that  we  can  regard  the  future  of  our  relations  with  that 
empire  with  a  feeling  of  confidence  or  of  hope,  unless  indeed  we 
believe  that  a  day  will  come  when  the  British  public  will  insist  upon 
conferring  on  the  Chinese  a  community  of  rights  as  well  as  of  duties. 
If  that  day  should  ever  dawn  the  doom  of  the  opium  traffic^let  its 
abolition  cost  Great  Britain  what  it  may — ^will  be  sealed.  Indian 
financiers,  ignoring  the  dictum  of  the  Dutch  Commissioners,  who,  in 
1803,  declared  that  "  no  consideration  of  pecuniary  advantage  ought 
to  weigh  with  a  European  Government  in  allowing  the  use  of 
opium,''  appear  to  think  that  in  preferring  revenue  to  morality  they 
are  clearly  performing  their  duty  to  India.  English  statesmen,  who 
are  or  shoidd  be  something  more  than  the  guardians  of  the  State 
money-bag,  may  well  be  excused  if  they  think  of  the  honour  of  their 
country  and  of  her  moral  influence,  which  has  been  so  rudely  shaken 
by  the  selfish  and  aggressive  character  of  her  policy  in  the  East. 
The  silk  and  tea  which  we  export  from  China  render  her  the  bene- 
factress of  the  world.  The  opium  which  we  introduce  into  the  Flowery 
Kingdom  is  of  a  value  nearly  equal  to  the  two  commodities  with 
which  she  enriches  the  commerce  and  the  homes  of  the  civilised 
world.  To  suppress  the  opium  traffic,  now  that  it«  roots  have  struck 
so  widely  and  so  deeply,  may  appear  to  be  a  Quixotic  enterprise ; 
but,  at  all  events,  there  can  be  no  just  reason  why  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  divorced  from  its  present  indefensible  connection 
with  the  cultivation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  the  poison,  or  why  the 
Chinese  Government  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  prohibit  or  to 
restrict  its  importation  into  the  empire  in  such  manner  as  it  may 
consider  practicable. 

In  the  debate  of  last  session  Mr.  Grant  Duff  based  his  defence  of 
the  Bengal  monopoly  mainly  on  two  grounds :  first,  that  a  revenue 
of  seven  or  eight  millions  coidd  not  be  sacrificed  without  gross  in- 
justice to  the  people  of  India ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  evils  of  opium 
smoking  had  been  enormously  exaggerated.  Upon  the  second  point 
I  might  have  heaped  authority  on  authority — Ossa  upon  Pelion ;  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  Chinese  themselves  entertain 
a  very  different  opinion  from  that  expressed  by  the  Under-Secretary, 
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and  also  that  the  Indian  Government  itself  formerly  held  language 
which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  new  theory  of  the  com.- 
parative  harmlessness  of  the  drug.  With  regard  to  the  qu^tion  of 
revenue,  while  I  cannot  admit  that  the  moral  argument  is  affected  by 
considerations  of  this  nature,  it  must  yet  be  admitted  that,  if  the 
Indian  Government  were  to  retire  from  the  monopoly  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  a  system  of  export  duty,  the  nation  itself  would  be 
relieved  from  that  direct  complicity  with  the  traffic  which  appears  to 
me  especially  odious  and  indefensible.  Sir  William  Muir,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- West  Provinces,  strongly  advo- 
cates the  abolition  of  the  Government  monopoly ;  and  he  does  so, 
partly  because  he  believes  it  would  greatly  tend  to  diminish  the 
spirit  of  gambling  which,  he  says,  "has  ruined  many  a  firm  in 
Western  India,''  and  also  because  he  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  change 
would  relieve  the  British  Government  from  the  odious  imputation  of 
pandering  to  the  vice  of  China  by  over-stimulating  production,  over- 
stocking the  markets,  and  flooding  China  with  the  drug,  in  ord^*  to 
raise  a  wider  and  more  secure  revenue  to  itself.'*  Nor  does  Sir  W. 
Muir  stand  alone  in  urging  these  views.  Mr.  George  Campbell,  late 
Chief-Commissioner  of  Oude  and  now  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal,  in  speaking  at  the  Newcastle  Social  Science  Congress, 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  abolishing  the  monopoly  and  of  limiting 
the  export  from  India,  the  Chinese  Government,  on  its  side,  under- 
taking to  do  all  in  its  power  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  drug  among  its 
own  subjects.  The  major  question  is  one  which  comes  properly  iinder 
the  purview  of  Mr.  Fawcett's  India  Committee,  which  will  render  a 
service  to  the  empire  if  it  takes  into  its  serious  consideration  the 
present  fluctuating  and  unstable  character  of  the  opium  revenae.  I 
so  far  agree  with  Mr.  Campbell,  that  I  believe  our  statesmen  could 
not  do  themselves  or  their  country  more  honour  than  by  giving  the 
Chinese  Government  to  understand,  that  if  it  really  desires  to  abate 
this  great  evil  it  would  meet  with  every  encouragement  at  our  hands, 
and  that  no  financial  considerations  on  our  part  would  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  restricting  or  abolishing  the  use  of  the  drug 
in  the  Celestial  dominions. 

F.  W.  Chessok. 

Note. — Since  this  article  was  written,  the  Indian  Finance  Committee  has  held 
numerous  sittings.  When  the  Blue  Book  reporting  its  proceedings  is  published,  the 
reader  will  find  in  the  evidence  of  Sir  Eutherford  Alcock,  Dr.  George  Smith  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Wilson  of  Bo  mhay,  ample  coiroboration  of  the  statements  I 
have  made. 
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By  my  avowal  in  a  recent  article  on  "  Ajiti-Utilitarianism "  ^  of  a 
belief  in  "  Natural  Rights,"  I  feel  that  I  must  have  incurred  in 
philosophic  quarters  a  sort  of  civil  contempt,  which  I  am  very 
desirous  of  removing,  and  which  will,  I  trust,  be  somewhat  dimi- 
nished on  my  proceeding  to  explain  how  few  and  elementary  are  the 
rights  that  I  propose  for  naturalisation.  They  are  but  two  in 
number,  and  they  are  these  : — (1)  Absolute  right,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  same  may  have  been  forfeited  by  misconduct  or  modified  by 
consent,  to  deal  in  any  way  one  pleases,  not  noxious  to  other  people, 
with  one's  own  self  or  person ;  (2)  right  equally  absolute  to  dispose 
similarly  of  the  produce  either  of  one's  own  honest  industry,  or 
of  that  of  others  whose  rights  in  connection  with  it  have  been 
honestly  acquired  by  oneself.  I  call  these  "  rights,"  because  there 
cannot  possibly  anywhere  exist  either  the  right  to  prevent  their 
being  exercised,  or  any  rights  with  which  they  can  clash,  and 
because,  therefore,  by  their  freest  exercise  no  one  can  possibly 
be  wronged,  while  to  interfere  with  their  exercise  would  be  to 
wrong  their  possessor.  And  I  call  them  "  natural,"  because  they 
are  not  artificially  created,  and  have  no  need  of  external  ratifi- 
cation. Whoever  thinks  proper  to  deny  this — whoever,  as  all  utili- 
tarians do,  contends  that  society  is  entitled  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  which  I  have  called  natural,  is  bound  to  attempt  to  show  how 
society  became  so  entitled ;  when  for  the  claim  he  puts  forward  on 
society's  behalf  he  will  find  it  impossible  to  produce  any  plausible 
pretext,  without  crediting  society  with  possession  of  a  right  belong- 
ing to  that  same  "  natural "  class,  the  existence  of  which  he  denies. 
For,  as  there  can  be  no  rights  without  corresponding  obligations  or 
duties,  if  it  be  really  the  right  of  society  to  deal  at  its  discretion 
with  the  persons  or  eflfects  of  individuals,  it  must  be  incumbent  on 
individuals  to  permit  themselves  and  whatever  is  theirs  to  be  so 
dealt  with.  Have,  then,  individuals  incurred  any  such  obligation  P 
No  obligation,  be  it  remembered,  can  arise,  except  through  some 
antecedent  act  of  one  or  other  or  both  of  the  parties  concerned.  Either 
a  pledge  of  some  sort  must  have  been  given  or  a  benefit  of  some 
sort  must  have  been  received.  Now  undoubtedly  there  are  no  limits 
to  the  extent  to  which  society  and  its  individual  members  might 
have  reciprocally  pledged  themselves.  It  might  have  been  stipu- 
lated by  their  articles  of  association  that  society  at  large  should  do 
its  utmost  for  the  welfare  of  each  of  its  members,  and  that  each  of 
its  members  should  do  his  utmost  for  the  welfare  of  society  at  large. 
(1)  la  FoBnnoszLT  Bsnxw  for  Septtmber,  1870 
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But  it  is  certain;  either  that  no  such  compact  ever  was  made^  or  that, 
if  made,  it  has  always  been  systematically  set  at  naught.  Society 
has  never  made  much  pretence  of  troubling  itself  about  the  welfare 
of  individuals,  except  in  certain  specified  particulars ;  so  that,  even 
if  individuals  had,  on  condition  of  being  treated  with  reciprocal 
solicitude,  accepted  the  obligation  of  attending  to  the  welfare  of 
society  in  other  than  the  same  particulars,  that  conditional  obligation 
would  from  the  commencement  have  been  null  and  void.  The  one 
thing  which  society  invariably  pledges  itself  to  do  is  to  protect 
person  and  property,  and  by  implication  to  enforce  performance  of 
contracts ;  and  the  two  things  which  individual  associates  in  tiim 
pledge  themselves  to  do  are  to  abstain  from  molesting  each  other's 
persons  and  property,  and  to  assist  society  in  protecting  both.  In  so 
abstaining  and  so  assisting  consist  all  those  *'  many  acts  and  the  still 
greater  number  of  forbearances,  the  perpetual  practice  of  which  by 
all  is,"  as  Mr.  Mill  says,  "universally  deemed  to  be  so  necessary  to 
the  general  well-being,  that  people  must  be  held  to  it  compulsorily, 
either  by  law  or  by  social  pressure."^  Under  one  or  other  of  these 
two  heads  may  be  ranged  everything  that  individuals  owe  to  society 
in  return  for  the  mere  protection  which  they  receive  from  it. 

True,  there  is  an  universal  understanding  that  individuals  shall  be 
subject  to  any  laws,  whether  wise  or  foolish,  provided  only  they  be  of 
equal  and  impartial  operation,  which  may  be  enacted  by  a  nume- 
rical majority  of  the  community  to  which  the  individuals  belong ; 
and  in  this  manner  individuals  may  become  boimd  by  any  number 
of  miscellaneous  pledges,  society  acquiring  simultaneously  the  right 
to  hold  individuals  to  the  performance  of  those  pledges.     Thus,  if  by 
the  vote  of  an  unimpeachably  representative  House  of  Commons  it 
were  declared  to  be  for  the  general  good,  and  agreed  to  accordingly, 
that  every  one  should  be  vaccinated  or  circumcised,  it  would   be 
incumbent  on  every  one  to  submit  quietly  to  vaccination  or  circum- 
cision, however  deleterious  the  operation  might  be  deemed  by  some. 
Or  if,  improving  upon  a  hypothetical  suggestion  of  Mr.  Mill,  a 
parliament  elected  by  constituencies  in  which  the  labouring  class 
element  greatly  predominated,  should  prospectively  forbid  the  accu- 
mulation by  any  individual  of  property  beyond  a  specified  amount, 
then,  though  the  almost  certain  consequence  would  be  that  the  pre- 
scribed limit  of  accumulation  would  not  be  exceeded,  still  if  it  were 
exceeded,  the  accumulator  could  not  justly  complain  because  the 
surplus  was  forfeited  according  to  law.     Yet  even  thus  the  obliga- 
tions or  duties  created  will  correspond  exactly  with  the  pledges 
given ;  none  will  be  incurred  except  such  as  have  been  imposed  by 
special  legislation — nor  even  those,  unless  the  legislation  have,  been 
impartial.     A  law  requiring  people  to  pay  poor's-rates  would  not 
suffice  as  a  pretext  for  requiring  them  to  pay  education-rates  like- 
(1)  FoKTNiGHTLT  Beyibw  for  June,  1869,  p.  683. 
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•wise.  Neither  if,  instead  of  passing  the  prospective  law  just  now 
supposed,  a  governing  majority  which  had  previously  always  per- 
mitted the  indefinite  accumulation  of  wealth,  were  retrospectively 
to  decree  the  forfeiture  of  all  past  accumulations  beyond  a  defined 
amount,  would  individuals  be  morally  bound  to  submit  to  such  a 
decree  if  they  could  contrive  to  evade  it,  any  more  than  sesquipeda- 
lians would  be  bound  to  lay  their  heads  on  the  block  in  obedience  to 
a  law  directing  every  body  six  feet  high  to  be  decapitated.  All  such 
partial  legislation  would  be  tyrannical,  and  circumstances  must  be 
Tery  peculiar  indeed  to  make  submission  to  tyranny  a  duty.  But  of 
all  conceivable  legislation,  none  could  possibly  be  more  partial,  or 
therefore  more  tyrannical,  than  such  as  should  give  to  society  a 
general  power  of  dealing  at  its  pleasure  with  its  associates,  and  of 
arbitrarily  subjecting  separate  classes  or  individuals  to  exceptional 
treatment.  Even,  therefore,  if  a  law  to  such  monstrous  eflTect  were 
enacted,  it  could  have  no  morally  binding  force.  It  would  be  no 
one's  duty  to  acquiesce  in  it. 

I  will  not  here  stop  to  dispute,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  I  could 
without  some  slight  reservation  admit,  that  the  receipt  of  unasked- 
for  benefits  places  the  recipient  under  precisely  the  same  obligation 
to  benefit  his  benefactor,  as  if  the  good  received  by  him  had  been 
conferred  on  express  condition  of  his  availing  himself  of  the  first 
opportunity  to  render  equal  good.  I  will  not  stop  to  dispute,  for 
instance,  that  a  person  saved  from  drowning  at  the  risk  of  his 
rescuer's  life,  would  be  bound,  on  occasion  arising,  to  risk  his  own  life 
in  order  to  save  his  former  rescuer's.  For  my  immediate  purpose, 
it  may  suffice  to  remark  that  society  has  never  been  in  the  habit 
of  showing  such  parental  solicitude  for  its  component  members  as 
would  warrant  its  claiming  filial  devotion  from  them.  In  the  matter 
of  philanthropy  its  practice  has  never  been  in  advance  of  its  very 
moderate  professions.  It  has  invariably  contented  itself  with  ren- 
dering certain  specific  services,  never  failing  to  exact  in  return  fully 
equivalent  services  of  each  species. 

In  candour,  however,  there  must  be  admitted  to  be  innumerable 
blessings  not  yet  adverted  to,  including  indeed  most  of  those  by  the 
possession  of  which  man  is  distinguished  from  brutes,  for  which  he 
is  in  so  far  indebted  to  society  that  but  for  the  instrumentality  of 
society  they  would  never  have  been  his.  Unless  individuals  had 
formed  themselves  into  communities,  civilisation  could  have  made  no 
sensible  progress :  there  could  have  been  no  considerable  advances, 
material,  intellectual,  moral,  or  SBsthetic.  Not  only  should  we  have 
been  destitute  of  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  that  now  surround  us, 
we  should  have  lacked  also  whatever  cerebral  development  we  have 
attained,  together  with  all  its  concomitants  and  consequences,  what- 
ever of  intelligence,  or  moral  perceptiveness,  or  artistic  taste  we 
have  to  boast  of.    Still,  though  none  of  these  faculties  could  have 
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made  mucli  approacli  to  maturity  except  under  the  shelter  of  society, 
they  are  not  gifts  of  society.  Without  the  help  of  a  plough,  land 
cannot  be  ploughed;  but  we  do  not  therefore  credit  the  plough* 
maker  with  the  achievements  of  the  ploughman.  Neither  is  society 
to  take  to  itself  praise  because  its  members  have  made  good  use  of 
the  protection  which,  in  consideration  of  stipulated  services  on  their 
part,  it  has  afforded  them.  Besides,  whatever  we  inherit  from  society, 
we  inherit  from  a  society  of  members  no  longer  in  being.  Let  the 
dead  come  to  life  again,  and  it  may  then  become  us  to  examine  their 
claims  upon  our  gratitude,  but  we  need  not  meanwhile  confoimd  past 
and  present  generations,  nor  our  forefathers  with  our  contemporaries. 
To  the  mass  of  these  latter,  at  any  rate,  we  are  none  of  us  indebted 
for  our  brains  or  our  aptitudes  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  our  being  joint  sharers  with  them  in  patrimony 
bequeathed  by  a  common  ancestry,  affords  no  very  obvious  reason 
why  our  share  of  the  inheritance,  together  with  whatever  else  we 
possess,  should  be  at  their  absolute  disposal. 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  no  one  of  the  ways  in  which  alone  can 
originate  the  obligations  which  must  always  precede  or  accompany 
artificially  created  rights,  has  that  particular  obligation  arisen  without 
which  it  is  impossible  for  society  to  obtain  artificially  the  right  of 
preventing  individuals  from  doing  as  they  will  with  their  own.  No 
sufficient  pledge  has  been  given  by  one  side,  no  sufficient  benefit 
conferred  by  the  other.  Individuals  never  agreed  to  place  their  all 
at  the  disposal  of  society ;  society  never  rendered  to  individuals  any 
services  entitling  it  to  claim  such  boundless  gratitude.  One  service 
which  it  invariably  undertakes  is  that  of  protecting  person  and 
property.  This  is  its  chief  and  primary  duty,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
is  always  the  first  object  of  its  institution,  often  the  only  one  it 
acknowledges.  But  clearly  it  cannot  by  performance  of  a  duty 
acquire  the  right  of  doing  the  exact  reverse  of  that  duty.  It  cannot 
by  protecting  acquire  the  right  of  molesting.  It  cannot  by  pre- 
venting person  and  property  from  being  meddled  with,  acquire  in  its 
corporate  capacity  the  right  of  itself  meddling.  Since  then  this 
right  of  meddling,  this  right  of  disposing  of  what  is  exclusively 
some  individual's  own,  otherwise  than  the  owner  wishes,  has  not 
been  acquired  by  society  artificially,  it  must,  if  it  do  actually  belong 
to  society,  have  been  come  by  naturally;  and  this  accordingly  is 
what  utilitarians  really,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  assume, 
treating  moreover  this  gratuitous  assumption  of  theirs  as  a  self- 
evident  truth. 

For,  as  utilitarians  themselves  cannot  fail  on  reflection  to  perceive, 
they  offer  no  shadow  of  argument  in  support  of  that  "  greatest 
happiness  principle'*  on  which  their  whole  system  rests.  Com- 
mencing with  the  imdeniable  postulate  that  happiness  is  the  sole 
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object  of  existencoi  and  perceiying  that  indlyidxial  happiness  alone 
would  be  a  very  misleading  object,  they  proceed  to  take  quietly  for 
granted  that  the  only  happiness  at  which  life  ought  to  aim  is  social 
happiness.  Now,  undoubtedly  social  happiness  is  of  more  importance 
than  individual  happiness — the  happiness  of  many  than  that  of  one 
or  a  few ;  neither  can  there  be  any  worthier  object  of  pursuit  than 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  All  this  is  seen 
without  being  said,  but  what  is  by  no  means  so  easily  seen  is  how  it 
can  be  incumbent  on  any  oijie  to  pursue  that  object  to  his  own  detri- 
ment,— how  it  can  be  imperative  on  one  or  on  a  few  to  sacrifice  his 
or  their  happiness  in  order  to  promote  that  of  the  many.  Plainly 
such  self-devotion  cannot  be  for  their  personal  advantage,  and 
utilitarianism  does  not  even  attempt  to  show  how  it  can  have  become 
their  duty.  Meritorious,  magnanimous,  heroic  in  the  highest  degree 
it  would  certainly  be,  but  does  not  that  very  circumstance  prove  con- 
clusively that  it  cannot  be  due,  inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing 
meritorious  in  merely  doing  one's  duty  and  paying  one's  debts  ?  But 
of  that  which  is  not  due,  how  can  payment  be  rightfully  insisted 
upon  ?  What  the  few  are  under  no  obligation  to  yield,  how  can  the 
many  be  entitled  to  extort,  or  how  can  the  worthiness  of  the  latter's 
object  excuse  their  doing  that  which  they  have  no  right  to  do  ?  Is 
any  object,  however  worthy,  to  be  pursued  regardless  of  all  collateral 
considerations  ?  To  these  objections  Utilitarians  have  no  answer  to 
make.  All  they  can  do  is  tacitly  to  take  for  granted  the  disputed 
duty  and  right.  That  the  less  ought  to  give  way  to  the  greater,  and 
the  few  to  the  many,  and  that  the  many  may  rightfully  therefore,  if 
need  be,  use  force  to  compel  the  less  or  the  few  to  give  way — ^these 
are  treated  by  them  as  incontestable  propositions,  even  as  "doc- 
trines d  priori,  claiming  assent  by  their  own  light,  evident  by  simple 
intuition."  And  although  thus  from  their  own  inner  consciousness 
evolving  the  very  first  principles  of  their  own  philosophy,  the 
premises  of  their  deduction  that  social  happiness  is  the  proper  aim 
in  life,  and  that  conduciveness  to  such  happiness  is  the  test  of 
morality, — "  Intuitionists,"  strange  to  say,  is  the  distinctive  appella- 
tion which  they  propose  to  aflix  to  all  those  who  hesitate  to  accept  as 
ethical  foimdation  stones  the  results  of  their  intuitional  evolution. 

Scarcely  by  a  taunt  so  readily  rebuttable  will  anti-Utilitarians  be 
excited  to  speedier  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  lien  which 
corporate  self-interest  is  presumed  ^to  have  upon  individual  self- 
devotion.  Not  the  less  tenaciously  may  they  cling  to  the  belief  in 
the  right  of  every  one  to  do  as  he  will  with  whatever  has  come  by 
fair  means  into  his  exclusive  and  cconplete  possession.  Neither,  I 
venture  to  think,  need  less  store  be  set  by  that  right  in  consequence 
of  an  objection  very  adroitly  taken  to  it  by  Mr.  Mill,  which,  on 
account  both  of  its  inherent  ingenuity  and   of  its  having  been 
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addressed  more  immediately  to  myself,  it  would  be  inexcusable  in  me 
to  leave  unexamined.  In  Mr.  ]\Iiirs  opinion,  the  right  in  qnestion, 
even  if  valid,  would  be  valueless,  because  it  would  be  neutralised  by 
precisely  similar  rights  belonging  to  society.  If,  he  argues,  indi- 
viduals are  at  liberty  to  do  as  they  will  with  their  own,  so  likewise 
must  society  be.  But  "  existing  social  arrangements  and  law  itself 
exist  in  virtue  not  only  of  the  forbearance,  but  of  the  active  support 
of  the  labouring  classes ''  who  in  every  community  constitute  a 
numerical  majority.  This  working-class  majority  might  then  if  they 
pleased  withdraw  their  support  from  existing  arrangements^  thereby 
depriving  person  and  property  of  social  protection,  and  by  merely 
threatening  such  withdrawal  they  could  compel  individuals  to 
acquiesce  in  their  most  extravagant  demands.  "  They  might  bind 
the  rich  to  take  the  whole  burden  of  taxation  upon  themselves. 
They  might  bind  them  to  give  employment,  at  liberal  wages,  to  a 
number  of  labourers  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  amoimt  of  their  incomes. 
They  might  enforce  on  them  a  total  abolition  of  inheritance  and 
bequest."  Mr.  Mill  maintains  that  these  things,  although  exceed- 
ingly foolish,  might  according  to  my  principles,  with  perfect  equity 
be  done ;  nay,  if  I  understand  him  correctly,  that  according  neither 
to  mine  nor  to  anyone  else's  principles  can  any  adequate  reason  be 
assigned  why  they  should  not  be  done,  except  that  their  practical 
results  would  be  baneful  instead  of  beneficial.  And  taking  this 
view,  he  is  fiilly  warranted  in  asking  what  it  can  matter  that  according 
to  my  theory  "  an  employer  does  no  wrong  in  making  the  use  he  does 
of  his  capital,  if  the  same  theory  would  justify  the  employed  in 
compelling  him  by  law  to  make  a  dijQPerent  use— if  the  labourers 
would  in  no  way  infringe  the  definition  of  justice  by  taking  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands  and  establishing  by  law  any  modification 
of  the  rights  of  property  which  in  their  opinion  would  increase  the 
remuneration  of  their  labour.''^ 

My  reply  to  this  and  to  the  whole  argument  is  the  following. 
So  long  as  society  continues  to  exist,  society  cannot  divest  itself 
of  the  primary  function  for  the  discharge  of  which  it  was  originally 
constituted.  Society,  having  come  together  in  the  first  instance 
tacitly  pledged  to  extend  protection  to  each  individual  associate, 
cannot,  without  breach  of  contract,  withdraw  that  protection.  It  may, 
indeed,  make  any  impartial  laws  it  pleases,  and  attach  any  penalty 
it  pleases  to  violation  of  any  impartial  law,  but  it  cannot  in  equity, 
whatever  it  may  in  practice,  place  any  of  its  members  outside  the 
law ;  neither,  most  certainly,  even  if  its  competence  did  extend  thus 
far,  could  it  go  the  farther  length  of  conferring  on  any  one  the  right 
of  doing  wrong  to  an  outlaw.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether,  if  an 
outlaw  were  to  injure  any  one  still  belonging  to  the  society,  any  but 
,  (1)  See  FoBTNiOHTLY  Review  for  June,  1869,  pp.  687—8. 
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the  iDJared  person  himself  would  be  warranted  m  retaliating.  The 
sole  reason  that  I  can  perceive  why  even  he  would  is,  that  his  rights 
had  been  infringed,  and  that  reparation  was  due  to  him  for  any 
damage  sustained  by  him  in  consequence ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  aggressor  had  forfeited  those  rights  of  his  which  might  other- 
wise have  forbidden  the  injured  person  from  taking  the  reparation 
due.  But  society  had  had  none  of  its  rights  infringed.  By  society 
no  injury  had  been  sustained.  To  society,  therefore,  no  reparation 
was  due ;  and  society,  it  seems  to  me,  would  have  no  right  to  insist 
in  exacting  reparation  not  due  to  itself  from  one  whom  it  had 
forcibly  extruded  from  its  commimion,  and  who,  therefore,  was  no 
longer  amenable  to  its  jurisdiction.  Society  might,  indeed,  dissolve 
itself,  proclaiming  that  "  every  man  for  himself,  and  God  for  all," 
should  thenceforward  bo  the  rule.  But  although  it  might  thus  leave 
individual  rights  without  other  defence  than  that  of  the  owner,  it 
could  not  annihilate  individual  rights.  It  might  cancel  the  right  to 
mutual  protection,  but  it  could  not,  in  place  of  that,  create  a  right  of 
mutual  molestation.  One's  own  person  and  property  would  still  be 
as  much  one's  own  as  before,  and  whoever  outraged  either  would  not 
be  the  less  a  wrong-doer  because  society  permitted  his  wrong  doing 
to  remain  impunished.  In  all  ethical  investigations  it  is  impossible 
to  guard  too  watchfidly  against  the  smallest  approach  to  confusion  of 
might  with  right. 

Instead  of  being  valueless,  the  particular  rights  of  which  Mr. 
Mill  speaks  so  disparagingly,  appear  to  me  to  possess  a  value  which 
can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  They  are,  as  may  be  readily  perceived, 
identical  with  the  two  which  I  have  termed  "  natural,"  and  of  which 
I  began  by  saying  that  they  are  exceedingly  elementary,  but  of 
which  I  have  now  to  add  that  they  are  also  all-comprehensive,  for 
that  there  are  no  genuine  rights  whatever,  however  numerous  or 
complex,  which  neither  are  included  within,  nor  branch  out  from, 
them.  This  will  be  manifest  on  comparison  of  them  with  the  items 
enumerated  in  any  other  catalogue  of  rights ;  as,  for  instance,  with 
the  one  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Mill,  according  to  whom  all  rights  may 
be  classified  as  follows :  —  (1)  Legal  rights ;  (2)  moral  rights ; 
(3)  the  right  of  every  one  to  that  which  he  deserves ;  (4)  the  right 
to  fulfilment  of  engagements ;  (5)  right  to  impartiality  of  treatment ; 
(6)  right  to  equality  of  treatment.^  Each  of  these  varieties  will 
repay  a  brief  examination. 

Under  the  head  of  "  legal "  rights  are  commonly  placed,  not  those 
only  which  are  conferred,  but  those  also  which  are  confirmed  by 
law.  Such  as  law  has  merely  confirmed,  however,  are  of  course  not 
the  creatures  of  law.  But  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  a  law  may 
be  unjust — that  is  to  say,  it  may,  without  consent  from  the  parties 
(1)  "Utilitariaiikm,"  by  J.  S.  MUl,  pp.  64—8. 
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concerned,  infringe  some  previously  existing  right — and  as  the  right 
so  violated  cannot  have  been  created  by  law,  inasmuch  as  what  law 
had  been  competent  to  create,  law  would  be  equally  competent  to 
cancel — it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  rights  other  than  those  created 
by  law,  rights  whose  origin  was  independent  of,  and  anterior  to, 
law.  It  is  apparently  to  rights  of  this  description  that  Mr.  MiU 
applies  the  name  of  "  moral "  rights.  Examples  of  them  are  a  man's 
rights  to  personal  liberty  and  to  property  in  whatever  belongs  to 
him  as  having  become  his  by  honest  means,  to  both  of  which,  unless 
he  had  forfeited  them  by  misconduct,  he  would  be  equally  entitled, 
whether  his  title  to  them  were  or  were  not  recognised  by  law.  The 
only  genuine  rights  which  law  can  create,  or  consequently  can  have  to 
confer,  are  privileges  in  respect  of  person  or  property  other  than  one's 
own.  But  such  legalised  privileges  are  not  nec^sarily  rights. 
Whether  they  are  so  actually  or  not  depends  mainly  on  the  character 
of  the  legislative  authority.  A  right  to  interfere  with  rights  not 
based  upon  law  cannot  be  conferred  without  the  consent  of  the 
parties  in  whom  the  independent  rights  are  vested,  given  either 
directly  by  themselves  or  indirectly  through  their  representatives. 
If  a  legislative  body  be  truly  and  thoroughly  representative  of  the 
community  which  it  controls,  then  every  one  of  its  enactments,  how- 
ever bad  or  foolish,  is  virtually  an  engagement  to  which  every  member 
of  the  community  is  a  party,  and  any  privilege  arising  out  of  it 
becomes  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  right.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  legislative  authority  be  autocratic,  or  if  it  represent  only  certain 
favoured  sections  of  the  commuhity,  then  none  of  its  enactments, 
however  wise  and  good,  of  which  a  majority  of  the  public  dis- 
approve, and  which  interfere  with  the  rights  termed  by  Mr.  Mill 
"  moral,"  are  morally  binding,  except  on  the  legislators  themselves 
and  their  immediate  constituents.  Any  one  else  may  quite  blamelessly 
break  the  law,  and  resist  any  privilege  thereby  created,  though  he 
must,  of  course,  be  prepared,  in  case  of  detection,  to  take  the  legal 
consequences  of  his  disobedience.  For  example,  protective  duties, 
however  impolitic,  if  imposed  because  a  majority  of  the  nation  were 
of  opinion  that  a  certain  branch  of  domestic  industry  had  better  be 
fostered  by  protection,  could  not  be  evaded  without  injustice  to  those 
engaged  in  the  protected  industry,  though  there  would  be  no  injustice 
in  smuggling,  if  they  had  been  imposed  in  opposition  to  the  general 
sense  of  the  public  by  a  packed  Parliament  or  an  absolute  monarch. 
The  same  legal  monopoly,  which  in  the  one  case  could  not  be  justly 
evaded,  could  not  in  the  other  be  justly  enforced.  A  legal  privilege, 
in  short,  becomes  a  right  only  when  a  majority  of  those  at  whose 
expense  it  is  to  be  exercised,  have  formally  consented  either  directly 
or  indirectly  to  its  being  exercised;  and  it  then  becomes  a  right 
solely  because  an  engagement  has  been  entered  into,  in  virtue  of 
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which,  whatever  is  requisite  for  its  satisfaction,  has  become  due. 
Thus  it  appears  that,  whatever  legal  rights  are  genuine,  and  are  not 
at  the  same  time  '^  moral  ^'  rights  also,  resolve  themselves  into 
specimens  of  the  right  to  fulfilment  of  engagements,  and  belong 
not  more  to  the  first  than  to  the  fourth  of  Mr.  Mill's  categories,  to 
which  latter,  therefore,  we  may  at  once  transfer  our  attention. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  every  one  has  a  right  to  fulfilment  of 
engagements,  to  have  faith  kept  with  him,  to  have  promises  observed  ? 
Solely,  as  it  seems  to  me,  because  whatever  has  been  promised  to 
any  one  becomes  eventually  his  due,  and  because  whatever  is  due  or 
owing  ought  to  be  paid.  A  promise  is  nothing  less  than  a  pro- 
spective transfer  of  property  in  some  thing,  or  in  the  advantage  deriv- 
able from  some  action,  and  when  the  time  appointed  for  making  the 
transfer  arrives,  whatever  has  been  promised,  whether  actually  trans- 
ferred or  not,  becomes  the  complete  property  of,  and  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word  belongs  to,  him  to  whom  it  has  been  promised ;  so 
that  the  right  of  fulfilment  of  engagements  resolves  itself  into  the 
moral  right  of  every  one  to  have  that  which  belongs  to  "him,  and  we 
have  already  seen  that  every  legal  right  which  cannot  on  other 
grounds  be  shown  to  be  a  moral  right  resolves  itself  into  a  right  to 
fulfilment  of  an  engagement.  Whence  it  follows  that  there  are  no 
legal  rights  whatever  which  are  not  likewise  moral  rights,  and 
which  would  not  therefore  be  equally  rights,  even  though  they  had 
never  been  legalised.  Whence,  and  from  what  has  just  been 
observed  with  respect  to  the  right  to  fulfilment  of  engagements,  it 
further  follows  that  of  the  five  branches  of  Mr.  Mill's  classification, 
the  first  and  fourth  may  without  inconvenience  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  the  second  will  suffice  to  do  duty  for  itself  and  for  the  other 
two. 

We  have  next  to  consider  a  person's  right  to  that  which  he 
deserves,  with  reference  to  which,  and  to  my  assertion  that  there  is 
no  necessary  correspondence  between  the  remuneration  which  a 
labourer  ought  to  receive  and  either  his  merits  or  his  needs,  Mr.  Mill 
inquires  as  follows : — "If  justice  be  an  afiair  of  intuition,  if  we  are 
guided  to  it  by  the  immediate  and  spontaneous  perceptions  of  the 
moral  sense,  what  doctrines  of  justice  are  there  on  which  the  human 
race  would  more  instantaneously  and  with  one  accord  put  the  stamp 
of  its  recognition  than  these — ^that  it  is  just  that  each  should  have 
what  he  deserves,  and  that,  in  the  dispensation  of  good  things,  those 
whose  wants  are  the  most  urgent  should  have  the  preference  ?  " 
But  surely,  however  just  it  be  that  each  should  have  what  he  deserves, 
it  is  so  only  on  condition  that  he  have  it  from  those  from  whom  it  is 
due,  and  do  not  take  it  from  those  from  whom  it  is  not  due.  The 
latter,  surely,  at  least  as  much  deserve  to  be  allowed  to  keep  what 
they  have  already  by  honest  means  got,  as  others  to  get  what  they 
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have  not  yet  got.    But  if  so,  then  that  these  should  be  deprived  of 
their  deserts,  in  order  that  those  may  get  theirs,  is  surely  about  the 
very  last  doctrine  that  ought  to  be  put  forward  as  self-evident  and 
intuitive.     "  But,"  Mr.  Mill  proceeds  to  ask,  "  if  there  be  in  the 
natural  constitution  of  things  something  patently  unjust,  something 
contrary  to  sentiments  of  justice,  which  sentiments,  being  intuitive, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  implanted  in  us  by  the  same  Creator  who 
made  the  order  of  things  that  they  protest  against — do  not  these 
sentiments  impose  upon  us  the  duty  of  striving  by  all  human  means 
to  repair  the  injustice  ?    And  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  avail  ourselves 
of  it  for  our  own  personal  advantage,  do  we  not  make  ourselves  par- 
ticipators in  injustice,  allies  and  auxiliaries  of  the  Evil  Principle  ?  "* 
Now,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  am  myself  no  intuitionist,  but  if  I 
were,  I  should  not  the  less  feel  warranted  in  here  replying  that  by 
no  theory  of  justice,  intuitive  or  other,  can  the  passive  spectator  of 
an  injustice  to  which  he  is  no  party  be  bound  to  assist  in  repairing 
the  injustice,  simply  because  he  has  the  means.     A  creditor  denied 
payment  of  his  fair  debts  does  not  get  what  he  deserves ;  but  upon 
whom,  except  the  defaulting  debtor,  does  it  therefore  beconJ^  incum- 
bent to  repair  the  latter's  injustice  by  paying  his  debts  ?    And  if 
there  be  in  the  general  order  of  mundane  affairs,  as — ^provided  I 
may  attribute  the  existence  of  it,  as  of  all  other  evil,  not  to  God,  but 
to  the  devil — I  don't  mind  admitting  there  may  be — something  which 
prevents  many  of  our  fellow-creatures  from  getting  their  deserts, 
something  contrary,   therefore,  to  our  sentiments  of  justice  whe- 
ther those  sentiments  have  been  implanted  in  us  by  the  Creator  or 
not,  I  still  maintain  that  those  sentiments  do  not  impose  upon  us  the 
duty  of  striving  to  correct  the  injustice.     They  necessarily  stimulate 
us  more  or  less  powerfully,  according  to  their  own  intrinsic  strength, 
to  undertake  that  noblest  of  all  tasks,  but  they  do  not  render  it 
imperative  upon  us.     Whether,  if  we  actively  avail  ourselves  of  the 
injustice  for  our  own  profit — though  this,  by  the  way,  is  no  more 
than  every  one  of  us  does  who  takes  advantage  of  competition 
among  labourers  to  obtain  labour  for  a  less  price  than  he  perceives 
it  to  be  worth — ^we  are  not  making  ourselves  auxiliaries  of  the  Evil 
Principle,  may  be  matter  of  opinion ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  do  not 
even  then  become  participators  in  an  injustice  which  we  did  not 
create,  and  do  not  uphold  or  help  to  perpetuate,  but  merely  accom- 
modate ourselves  to.     At  worst,  we  are  but  accessories  to  it  after  the 
fact.     In  simply  accepting  the  situation  and  striving  to  make  the 
best  of  it  for  ourselves,  without  trying  to  make  it  better  and  only 
abstaining  from  making  it  worse  for  others,  our  conduct  may  be 
contemptible,  mean,  base,  disgusting,  or  what  you  will,  only  not 
iniquitous  ;  for  whatever,  short  of  their  deserts,  may,  from  the  cause 
(1)  FoKTXiGHTLY  Review  foi  June,  1869,  pp.  684—5. 
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supposed,  be  received  by  our  fellow-creatures,  although  in  one  sen^e 
plainly  due  to  them,  is  as  plainly  not  due  from  us,  and  we  cannot, 
Tvithout  palpable  injustice,  as  well  as  palpable  abuse  of  words,  be 
charged  with  injustice  for  merely  declining  to  pay  debts  that  we  do 
not  owe. 

The  rights  to  impartial  and  to  equal  treatment  need  not  detain  us 
long.  There  is  no  right  to  impartiality  except  where  impartiality  is 
due,  and  it  is  only  in  a  small  minority  of  cases  that  impartiality  is 
due.  There  is  nothing  iniquitous  in  showing  favour  to  the  extent  of 
giving  one  person  more  than  his  due,  provided  no  other  person  be 
prevented  from  having  as  much  as  his  due.  The  lord  of  the  vine- 
yard who  gave  unto  all  his  labourers  alike,  the  same  to  those  who 
Had  wrought  for  him  but  one  hour  as  to  those  with  whom  he  had 
agreed  that  for  a  penny  they  should  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  did  the  latter  no  wrong ;  his  eye  was  not  the  less  good  because 
theirs  was  evil.  A  judge,  or  an  arbitrator,  or  the  conductor  of  a 
competitive  examination,  is  bound  to  make  his  award  without  respect 
of  person^  because  he  cannot  favour  one  without  withholding  from 
some  other  what  that  other  ought  to  have.  On  every  distributor  of 
Government  patronage,  likewise,  it  is  morally  incumbent  to  select 
for  the  public,  for  whom  he  is  trustee,  the  best  servants  he  can  find. 
An  English  Prime  Minister  has  no  right  to  make  his  son  a  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  or  of  the  Admiralty,  if  he  know  of  any  one  better  fitted 
for  the  post  and  willing  to  accept  it ;  and  if  he  name  any  but  the 
fittest  candidate,  he  fails  in  his  duty  to  the  community  on  whose 
behalf  he  acts.  But  a  private  employer,  acting  for  himself  alone, 
is  xrnder  no  similar  obligation,  and  may  take  whom  he  pleases  into 
his  service,  and  assign  to  him  whatever  position  therein  he  pleases, 
without  affording  any  cause  for  reasonable  complaint  to  those  more 
capable  members  of  his  establishment  whom  he  places  imder  one  less 
capable.  In  shojrt,  except  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  impartiality 
means  rendering  what  is  due,  in  which  cases  it  is  but  another  name 
for  justice,  there  is  nothing  unjust  in  disregarding  it. 

As  for  equality,  although  its  "idea,'*  as  Mr.  Mill  says,  "often 
enters  as  a  component  part  both  into  the  conception  and  into  the 
practice  of  justice,  and  in  the  eyes  of  many  persons  constitutes  its 
essence,'^  *  I  can  think  of  no  single  case  in  which,  unless  by  reason  of 
some  special  agreement,  it  can  possibly  be  due,  or  in  which,  conse- 
quently, there  can  be  any  right  to  it.  Even  that  equal  protection 
for  whatever  is  indisputably  one's  own,  the  claim  of  all  to  which  is 
commonly  admitted  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  really  due  from 
those  only  by  whom  the  obligation  to  afford  it  has  been  tacitly  or 
formally  accepted.  On  this  ground  it  is  due  from  the  public  at  large, 
and  from  those  individuals  to  whom  the  public  has  delegated  certain 
(1)  "Utilitarianiam,"  p.  267. 
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of  its  tutelary  functions,  but  from  no  other  indiyiduals  wtatevear. 
No  one  else  is  bound  to  take,  for  the  protection  of  all  other  people^ 
whatever  pains  or  trouble  he  takes  for  his  own  security — to  watch, 
for  instance,  as  vigilantly  that  his  neighbour's  house  as  that  his 
own  is  not  broken  into.  And  while  the  one  solitary  claim  of  any 
plausibility  to  imiversal  equality  of  treatment  requires  to  be  largely- 
qualified  before  it  can  be  conceded,  there  is  no  other  claim  of  the 
kind  which  does  not  carry  with  it  its  own  refutation ;  there  is  no 
other  which  does  not  partake  of  the  absurdity  patent  in  the  com- 
munistic notion  that  all  the  members  of  a  society  are  entitled  to 
share  equally  in  the  aggregate  produce  of  the  society's  labour.  How 
is  it  possible  that  an  equal  share  can  be  everybody's  due,  if  diflFerent 
persons  may  have  different  deserts,  and  every  one's  deserts  be  like- 
wise his  due  ? 

We  have  now  gone  completely  through  the  list  of  artificially 
created  rights,  without  finding  one  that  does  not  derive  all  its 
validity  from  connection  with  some  pre-existing  right.  We  haTe 
seen  that  among  so-called  rights  none  whatever  are  genuine  by 
reason  merely  of  any  extrinsic  sanction  they  may  have  received,  but 
that  all  real  rights  either  are  such  intrinsically,  or  are  based  upon, 
or  embody  within  them,  some  right  purely  intrinsic.  We  have  seen 
that  there  are  two  rights  endued  with  this  intrinsic  character — 7-viz., 
that  of  absolute  control  over  one's  own  self  or  person,  and  that  of 
similar  control  over  whatever  else  has  by  honest  means  come  into 
one's  exclusive  possession,  or  become  due  or  owing  to  him  exclusively ; 
and,  because  these  rights,  wherever  the  conditions  necessary  for  their 
exercise  occur,  of  necessity  exist,  springing  up  at  once  and  full 
grown,  in  the  necessary  absence  of  any  antagonistic  rights  that  could 
prevent  their  existing,  I  have  not  scrupled  to  call  them  "natural ;" 
nor  do  I  think  that  further  apology  can  be  needed  for  such  application 
of  the  epithet.  To  maintain,  moreover,  that  these  natural  rig^hts 
constitute  the  essence  of  ^  all  artificial  rights,  was  simply  equivalent 
to  saying  that  no  so-called  right  can  be  genuine  unless  requiring  for 
its  satisfaction  no  more  than  already  actually  belongs  or  is  due  to 
its  claimant;  while  every  right  which  does  require  no  more  must 
be  genuine,  because  there  can  nowhere  exist  the  right  to  withdraw 
or  to  withhold  from  any  one  anything  that  is  exclusively  his.  These 
seeming  truisms  are  indeed  diametrically  opposed  to  a  theory  which 
enters  on  its  Ust  of  friends  names  no  less  illustrious  than  those  of 
Plato,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Bentham,  and  Mill.  Still,  whoever, 
imdeterred  by  so  formidable  an  array  of  adverse  authorities,  is 
prepared  to  accept  the  description  of  rights  of  which  they  form  part, 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  framing  a  theory  of  justice  perfectly  coax- 
formable  thereunto. 

The  justice  of  an  action  consists  in  its  being  one,  abstinence  from 
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which  is  due  to  nobody.  The  justice  of  inaction — ^for  just  or  unjust 
behaviour  may  be  either  active  or  passive— consists  in  there  being 
nobody  to  whom  action,  the  reverse  of  the  inaction,  is  due.  "  Justice, 
like  many  other  moral  attributes,  may  be  best  defined  by  its  opposite,'^ 
and  all  examples  of  injustice  have  this  one  point  in  common,  that 
they  withhold  or  withdraw  from  some  person  something  belonging 
or  due  to  him,  or  in  some  other  way,  infringe  his  rights,  and  con- 
sequently wrong  him.  Conversely,  a  point  common  to  and  charac- 
teristic of  all  just  acts  and  omissions,  is  that  they  neither  prevent 
anybody  from  having  that  which  is  due  to  him,  nor  in  any  other 
way  infringe  any  one's  rights,  and  that  they  consequently  do  no  one 
any  wrong.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  justice  of  conduct  that  anything 
due  be  thereby  rendered.  It  suffices  that  nothing  due  be  withheld. 
All  conduct  is  just  by  which  nobody  is  wronged. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  all  just  conduct  is  of  one  of  three 
kinds — that  which  justice  peremptorily  exacts;  that  which  she 
merely  permits,  and  may  even  be  said  barely  to  tolerate ;  and  that 
which  she  approves  of  and  applauds,  without,  however,  presuming 
to  enjoin  it.  Conduct  of  this  last  sort  is  just  in  that  it  leaves  nothing 
undone  which  justice  requires,  but  it  is  also  more  than  just  in  that 
it  does  more  than  justice  requires.  To  speak  of  it  as  simply  just, 
is  therefore  somewhat  disparaging.  It  is  just  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  less  is  comprehended  by  the  greater.  He  who  faithfully  fulfils 
an  engagement  that  has  provided  for  his  making  a  reasonable  return 
for  whatever  advantage  he  might  obtain  under  it,  shows  himself 
simply  just  in  the  matter,  and  nothing  either  more  or  less.  He  who, 
having  driven  a  hard  bargain,  insists  rigorously  upon  it,  giving 
nothing  less,  and  taking  nothing  more  than  had  been  mutually 
stipulated,  is  likewise  strictly  just,  but  is  also  mean,  and  deserves  to 
be  told  so  plainly.  He  who,  besides  making  fidl  return,  according 
to  contract,  for  value  received,  does  something  more,  at  some  incon- 
venience to  himself,  out  of  regwd  for  another's  need,  is  not  a  whit 
more  just  than  either  of  the  other  two,  but  he  is  generous  into  the 
bargain,  and  deserves  thanks  in  proportion. 

Bising  out  of  these  considerations  are  two  others,  equally  meriting 
attention. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  see  additional  cause  for  distrusting 
the  testimony  which  etymology  has  been  supposed  to  record  in 
favour  of  "  an  origin  of  justice  connected  with  the  ordinances  of 
law.''^  That  "justice  is  a  form  of  Jussum,  that  which  has  been 
ordered;"  that  "Swco/oi/  comes  directly  from  Swo/,  a  suit  of  law;" 
that  "  recht,  from  which  came  right  and  righteous,  is  synonymous 
with  law"  is  obvious  enough;  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
add  that  in  French  the  word  droit  has,  with  ahnost  savage  irony, 
(1)  "UtilitariaxiiBm,"  pp.  69,  70b 
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been  selected  as  the  technical  name  not  of  law  simply,  but  of  legal 
procedure  with  all  its  crookedness.  Still  it  seems  more  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  to  explain  this  linguistic  identification  of 
law  with  justice,  by  supposing  conformity  to  justice  to  have  been  the 
primitive  element  in  the  formation  of  the  notion  of  law,  than  by 
supposing  "  conformity  to  law  to  have  been  the  primitive  element 
in  the  formation  of  the  notion  of  justice."  It  seems  more  probable 
that  certain  things  were  commanded  because  they  were  deemed  just, 
than  that  they  were  deemed  just  because  they  were  commanded. 
Even  the  ancierft  Hebrews,  who  "  believed  their  laws  to  be  a  direct 
emanation  from  the  Supreme  Being,"  although,  if  asked  why  it  was 
wrong  to  kill  or  steal,  they  might  very  likely  have  replied,  **  Because 
theft  and  murder  had  been  forbidden  by  God " — would  still  have 
acknowledged  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  kill  or  steal,  even  if  there 
had  been  no  divine  prohibition  of  the  practices.  And  when  we 
recollect  that  among  ^'  other  nations,  and  in  particular  the  Greeks 
and  Homans,  who,  knowing  that  their  laws  had  been  made  by  men, 
were  not  afraid  to  admit  that  men  might  make  bad  laws,  .  .  .  the 
sentiment  of  justice  came  to  be  attached,  not  to  all  violations  of  law, 
but  only  to  violations  of  such  laws  as  ought  to  exist,"  what  pre- 
viously appeared  probable  is  converted  into  certainty.  Principles 
of  justice  to  which  law  ought  to  conform  cannot  but  have  been 
anterior  to  law,  and  cannot  have  originated  in  law.  And  certainty 
at  this  point  grows  still  more  certain,  assurance  becomes  doubly  sure, 
when  we  reflect  that,  as  was  pointed  out  above,  many  things  are 
just  which,  not  only  does  not  law  command,  but  which  justice  barely 
tolerates,  permitting  them,  indeed,  to  be  done,  but  permitting  them 
also  to  be  reprobated. 

Secondly,  we  may  perceive  that  in  mere  justice  there  can  be 
nothing  praiseworthy.  Justice  is  nothing  more  than  abstinence 
from  injustice,  and  no  commendation  can  be  due  for  not  doing  that 
the  doing  of  which  would  deserve  censure.  Justice,  if  entitled  to 
be  ranked  among  the  virtues  at  all,  is  at  best  only  a  negative  virtue, 
as  being  the  reverse  of  a  vice.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
moral  qualities,  as  being  the  single  and  solitary  one,  compliance 
with  whose  behests  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  others.  Of  meekness, 
patience,  temperance,  fortitude,  courtesy,  whatever  display  it  may 
for  any  reason  be  our  duty  to  make,  precisely  that  display  justice 
requires  us  to  make.  Whatever  of  any  one  of  these  qualities  justice 
does  not  exact  from  us,  we  may,  without  wronging  any  one,  omit. 
We  must  not,  indeed,  incapacitate  ourselves  by  tippling  for  our  proper 
work,  nor  oflfend  the  eyes  or  ears  of  decenter  folk  by  reeling  obstre- 
perously through  the  streets;  but,  if  we  take  the  precaution  of 
retiring  during  an  interval  of  leisure  to  our  privy  chamber,  our 
making  beasts  of  ourselves  then  and  there  to  our  heart's  content,  is 
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our  own  concern,  and  nobody  else's.  No  doubt,  in  doing  this  we 
phould  be  doing  very  wrong,  but  still  there  is  no  contradiction  in 
saying  that  we  should  have  perfect  right  to  do  it,  inasmuch  as  we 
should  thereby  be  wronging  no  one  but  ourselves.  Of  another  class 
of  virtues — of  all  those  which  admit  of  being  directly  contrasted 
with  justice,  and  which  may  for  shortness'  sake  be  without  much 
inaccuracy  comprehended  under  the  general  designation  of  generosity 
— it  may,  with  literal  truth,  be  said  that  the  practice  of  them  is  no 
part  of  our  duty  to  our  neighbour.  Provided  we  are  careful  to  let 
every  one  have  what,  between  him  and  us,  are  his  bare  dues,  we  may 
be  selfish,  mean,  sordid  to  excess,  without  infringing  any  one  else's 
rights,  without  the  smallest  dereliction  of  our  duty  to  others.  True, 
ethical  writers  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  "  duties  of  perfect  and 
imperfect  obligation,"  but  of  the§e  "  ill-chosen  expressions,"  as  Mr. 
Mill,^  with  abundant  reason,  styles  them,  the  latter,  more  particu- 
larly, is  of  a  slovenliness  which  ought  to  have  prevented  its  being 
used  by  any  "  philosophic  jurists."  What  some  of  these  mean  by 
it  is  stated  to  be  "duties  in  which,  though  the  act  is  obligatory, 
the  particular  occasions  of  performing  it  are  left  to  our  choice ;  as  in 
the  case  of  charity  or  beneficence,  which  we  are  indeed  bound  to 
practise,  but  not  towards  any  defined  person,  or  at  any  prescribed 
time."  But,  according  to  this  explanation,  there  are  duties  of  which 
performance  may  not  only  be  indefinitely  postponed,  even  until  a 
morrow  that  may  never  come,  but  of  which  performance  at  one  time 
will  warrant  non-performance  of  them  subsequently;  so  that,  for 
instance,  he  who  has  behaved  charitably  on  past  occasions,  may  be 
uncharitable  afterwards.  "  In  the  more  precise  language  "  of  other 
writers,  we  are  told  that  while  "  duties  of  perfect  obligation  are  those 
duties  in  virtue  of  which  a  correlative  right  resides  in  some  person 
or  persons,  duties  of  imperfect  obligation  are  those  which  do  not 
give  birth  to  any  right."  But,  as  where  there  is  no  right  nothing 
can  be  due,  it  would  seem  from  this  that  by  duties  of  imperfect 
obligation  are  to  be  understood  duties  performance  of  which  is  not 
due.  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  declining  to  accept  these  illusive 
distinctions  as  the  boundaries  which  separate  justice  from  the  other 
components  of  morality.  I  neither  understand  how  any  obligation 
can  be  otherwise  than  perfect,  nor  do  I  recognise  any  duties  what- 
ever except  those  of  justice.  The  main  distinction  between  justice 
and  all  positive  virtues  I  take  to  be  that,  whereas  compliance  with 
its  behests  is  always  imperative,  compliance  with  theirs  never  is,  but 
is  always  optional  and  discretionary.  Of  whatsoever  is,  for  what- 
soever reason,  due,  it  is  invariably  justice,  and  justice  alone,  that 
demands  payment  or  performance.  Justice  claims,  and  claims 
peremptorily,  whatever  is  owing,  but  never  puts  forward  the  smallest 


(1)  "  Utilitarianism,"  pp.  72,  73. 
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pretension  to  anything  that  is  not  owing.  But  since  whatever  is 
owing  plainly  ought  to  be  paid ;  and  since  justice  never  claims  any- 
thing but  what  is  owing,  it  is  clear  that  there  cannot  be  any  merit 
in  satisfying  the  claims  of  justice.  Merit  is  possible  only  in  actions 
which  justice  does  not  enjoin,  but  to  which  some  other  virtue 
exhorts. 

From  the  main  difference  here  pointed  out,  a  minor  collateral 
difference  ramifies.  Of  whatever  ought  to  be  paid  or  done,  per- 
formance or  payment  may  be  righteously  enforced.  Here  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  proceeding  for  a  few  steps  side  by  side  with  ilr. 
Mill,  although  only,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  part  company  again  imme- 
diately. "  It  is  a  part,"  he  says,  "  of  the  notion  of  duty  in  every 
one  of  its  forms  that  a  person  may  rightfully  be  compelled  to  fulfil 
it.  Duty  is  a  thing  which  may  be  exacted  from  a  person  as  one 
exacts  a  debt.  Unless  we  think  it  may  be  exacted  from  him,  we  do 
not  call  it  his  duty.*'^  Now,  since  justice  never  asks  for.  anything 
but  what  is  due,  never  makes  a  requisition  compliance  with  which  is 
not  a  duty,  it  follows  that  all  those,  persons  to  whom  its  requisitions 
are  addressed  may  be  rightfully  compelled  to  comply  with  them, 
whereas,  since  what  every  other  virtue  requires  is  always  something 
not  due,  compliance  with  its  requisitions  is  never  a  duty,  and  cannot, 
except  unrighteously,  be  enforced.  This — viz.,  the  rightfulness  of 
using  compulsion  in  aid  of  justice,  as  contrasted  with  the  wrongful- 
ness of  resorting  to  it  in  aid  of  generosity,  rather  than  the  rightful- 
ness of  pimishing  breaches  of  the  one  and  not  of  the  other — seems  to 
me  the  "  real  turning-point  of  the  distinction "  between  the  two. 
For  gross  disregard  of  generosity,  and  indeed  of  any  other  virtue, 
may  rightfully  be  pimished,  justice  fully  sanctioning  the  punishment, 
although  indicating  also  the  nature  of  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  in 
each  case,  and  restricting  it  within  certain  limits.  Whoever  plays 
the  dog  in  the  manger  in  a  manger  of  his  own,  or  makes  an  ex- 
clusively selfish  use  of  his  wealth  or  other  advantages,  refusing  to  do 
good  to  his  neighbour  at  however  little  sacrifice  on  his  own  part  it 
might  be  done,  is  not  thereby  infringing  anybody  else's  rights,  or 
therefore  wronging  any  one  else.  He  is  only  exercising  his  own 
undoubted  rights.  Still  he  is  exercising  them  in  a  manner  deserving 
of  severe  reprobation,  and  which  witnesses  of  his  conduct  may  justly 
punish  by  testifying  to  him  the  scorn,  disgust,  or  indignation  he  has 
excited.  It  is  no  more  than  just  that  he  should  have  his  deserts  and 
receive  the  punishment  which  has  become  his  due.  But  justice, 
although  permitting  him  to  be  punished  for  acting  ungenerously, 
does  not  sanction  his  being  compelled  to  make  a  show  of  acting 
generously.  If  bis  conduct  had  been  unjust  instead  of  simply  un- 
generous, no  punishment  would  be  adequate  that  did  not  force  him 
(1)  "Utilitarianism,"  p.  71. 
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to  repair  the  evil  he  had  done,  or  to  do  the  good  he  had  left  undone. 
But  the  most  flagrant  breach  of  generosity,  neither  keeping  nor 
t;aking  away  anything  to  which  any  one  has  a  right,  does  nothing 
for  which  reparation  can  be  due.  It  consists  simply  in  a  man's 
making  an  exclusively  selfish  use  of  what  is  exclusively  his,  and  to 
make  such  use  is  one  of  the  rights  of  property.  Whoever  exercises 
that  odious  right  is  justly  punished  by  being  shown  how  hateful  we 
think  him,  but  we  must  not,  on  pretence  of  justice,  commit  the 
injustice  of  depriving  him  of  a  right  which  is  confessedly  his. 

It  is  not,  then,  by  being  rightfully  liable  to  punishment  that  un- 
j  ust  differs  from  ungenerous  conduct.  The  latter  also  ofttimes  deserves 
and  incurs  punishment.  But  since  there  can  be  no  merit  in  doing 
that  the  not  doing  of  which  would  merit  punishment,  it  may  seem 
that,  as  in  justice,  so  likewise  in  generosity,  there  cannot  be  anything 
positively  meritorious.  Neither  in  truth  would  there  be  if  conduct 
were  entitled  to  be  styled  generous  simply  as  being  the  reverse  of 
ungenerous.  Generosity  would  then,  like  justice,  be  a  virtue  in  no 
higher  sense  than  that  of  not  being  a  vice — ^a  negative  virtue  if  a  virtue 
at  all.  But  an  action  does  not  really  deserve  to  be  called  generous 
unless  what  justice  requires  be  exceeded  by  it  in  a  degree  more 
than  sufficient  to  prevent  the  agent  from  deserving  the  imputation 
of  meanness,  nor,'even  then,  unless  the  excess  have  been  done  from  a 
purer  motive  than  that  of  the  hope  of  praise  or  other  reward.  An 
action  is  generous  only  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  involves  self- 
sacrifice,  voluntarily  undergone  for  the  benefit  of  others,  without  any 
view  on  the  agent's  part  to  further  compensation  than  that  derivable 
from  the  consciousness  of  making  other  people  happy.  In  such 
voluntary  and  disinterested  self-sacrifice  consists  the  merit  which  is  one 
chief  characteristic  of  generosity  as  of  most  positive  virtue,  distinguish- 
ing it  from  justice,  in  which  there  is  never  a  surrender  of  anything 
which  one  would  be  warranted  in  keeping,  but  merely  a  rendering 
of  what  belongs  or  is  due  to  others.  All  conduct,  not  immoral, 
admits,  as  already  more  than  once  intimated,  of  a  tripartite  division, 
into  that  which  may  be  rightfully  enforced ;  that  of  which,  though  it 
be  not  due  nor  rightfully  enforcible,  neglect  deserves  to  be  and  may 
justly  be  punished  by  reproaches ;  that  which  is  neither  due  nor 
reasonably  to  be  looked  for,  but  which  involves  a  voluntary  surrender 
for  the  good  of  others  of  some  good  which  one  might  without  reproach 
keep  for  oneself.  Of  this  last  description  is  the  only  conduct  in 
which  there  is  any  proper  or  positive  virtue. 

So  much  and  such  complex  argumentation  may  not  impossibly  be 
deemed  a  good  deal  in  excess  of  what  is  requisite  to  establish  the 
conclusion  to  which  it  points,  and  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  very  simple  propositions : — That,  by  a  person's  rights 
being  understood  the  privilege  of  having  or   doing  whatever   no 
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other  person  has  a  right  to  prevent  his  having  or  doing,  justice  con- 
sists of  abstinence  from  conduct  that  would  interfere  with  that 
privilege;  that  justice,  therefore,  is  not  dependent  on  extrinsic 
sanction,  but  arises  spontaneously  from  the  nature  of  things,  and 
may  almost  indeed  be  said  to  spring  necessarily  from  the  meaning  of 
words ;  and  that  its  sole  merit  is  exemption  from  the  demerit  that 
would  attach  to  the  withholding  or. withdrawing  from  any  person 
anything  belonging  or  due  to  that  person.  With  all  possible  con- 
fidence, however,  in  the  innate  vigour  of  th^e  propositions,  I  cannot 
suppose  that  they  do  not  require  all  possible  adventitious  strengthen- 
ing to  be  qualified  to  displace  the  doctrine  to  which  they  are  opposed, 
and  I  should  have  been  glad,  therefore,  to  test  somewhat  further  the 
adequacy  of  the  description  of  justice  which  they  involve  by  con- 
fronting it  with  certain  intricate  problems,  in  presence  of  which  the 
rival  utilitarian  definition  will  be  found  to  be  hopelessly  at  fault 
But  for  this  there  is  no  longer  space. 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  there  are  such  things  as  abstract 
right  and  wrong,  resting  not  on  fanciful  intuition,  but  on  a  solidly 
rational  basis,  and  supporting  in  turn  abstract  justice,  whow 
guidance,  whoever  accepts  it,  will  find  to  be  as  sure  and  as 
adequate  as  any  that  unassisted  reason  is  capable  of  supplying. 
Anti-utilitarian  justice  never  looks  half-a-dozen  different  ways 
at  once,  never  points  at  the  same  time  in  opposite  directions,  never 
issues  contradictory  mandates,  never  halts  between  two  opinions. 
Her  votaries,  like  other  mortals,  may  often  be  in  doubt  as  to  accom- 
plished facts  ;  but,  provided  these  be  clear,  their  course  is  in  general 
equally  clear ;  there  seldom  remains  aught  to  embarrass  them.  If 
they  sincerely  desire  to  ascertain  what  is  due  from  them,  they  can 
seldom  err,  except  on  the  right  side,  and  they  will  never  dream  of 
disputing  that  whatever  is  due  from  them  it  must  be  their  duty  to 
do,  without  respect  of  consequences.  These  they  will  leave  to  the 
supreme  controller  of  events,  if  they  believe  in  one,  and  will  leave  to 
take  their  chance,  if  they  do  not  so  believe,  feeling  all  the  more 
certain  in  the  latter  csLse  that  to  control  events  cannot,  at  any  rate, 
be  within  their  power.  They  never  stop  to  calculate  how  much  good 
may  perhaps  ensue  if  evil  be  done.  Simple  arithmetic,  apart  from 
faith,  satisfies  them  that  to  add  wrong  to  wrong  cannot  possibly  aug- 
ment the  sum-total  of  right.  The  prime  article  of  their  creed  is  the 
absolute  obligation  of  paying  debts — a  piece  of  unworldly  wisdom 
more  than  ever  now  to  Jews  a  stumblingblock,  and  to  Greeks  foolish- 
ness, but  not  the  less  to  all,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  who  will 
accept  it,  a  light  to  show,  through  the  mazes  of  life,  a  path  so  plainly 
marked  that  the  foolishest  of  wayfaring  men  cannot  greatly  err 
therein. 

W,  T.  Thornton: 
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No  account  of  the  Benaissance  can  be  complete  without  some  notice 
of  the  attempt  made  by  certain  Italian  scholars  of  the  fifteenth 
century  to  reconcile  Christianity  with  the  religion  of  ancient  Greece. 
To  reconcile  forms  of  sentiment  which  at  first  sight  seem  incom- 
patible,  to  adjust  the  various  products  of  the  human  mind  to  each 
other  in  one  many-sided  type  of  intellectual  culture,  to  give  the 
human  spirit  for  the  heart  and  imagination  to  feed  upon  as  much  as 
it  could  possibly  receive,  belonged  to  the  generous  instincts  of  that 
age.  An  earlier  and  simpler  generation  had  seen  in  the  gods  of 
Greece  so  many  malignant  spirits,  the  defeated  but  still  living 
centres  of  the  religion  of  darkness,  struggling,  not  always  in  vain, 
against  the  kingdom  of  light.  Little  by  little,  as  the  natural  charm 
of  pagan  story  reasserted  itself  over  minds  emerging  out  of  bar- 
barism, the  religious  significance  which  had  once  belonged  to  it  was 
lost  sight  of,  and  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  subject  of  a  purely 
artistic  or  poetical  treatment.  But  it  was  inevitable  that  from  time 
to  time  minds  should  arise  deeply  enough  impressed  by  its  beauty 
and  power  to  ask  themselves  whether  the  religion  of  Greece  was 
indeed  a  rival  of  the  religion  of  Christ ;  for  the  older  gods  had 
rehabilitated  themselves,  and  men's  allegiance  was  divided.  And  the 
fifteenth  century  was  an  impassioned  age,  so  ardent  and  serious  in  its 
pursuit  of  art  that  it  consecrated  everything  with  which  art  had  to 
do  as  a  religious  object.  The  restored  Greek  literature  had  made 
it  familiar,  at  least  in  Plato,  with  a  style  of  expression  about  the 
earlier  gods,  which  had  about  it  much  of  the  warmth  and  unction  of 
a  Christian  hymn.  It  was  too  familiar  with  such  language  to  regard 
mythology  as  a  mere  story ;  and  it  was  too  serious  to  play  with  a 
religion. 

**Let  me  briefly  remind  the  reader,"  says  Heine,  in  the  Qod$  in  exile,  an  essay 
fall  of  that   strange  blending  of  sentiment  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
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traditions  of  the  middle  age  concerning  the  pagan  religions),  "how  the  gods  of 
the  older  world  at  the  time  of  the  definite  triumph  of  Christianity,  that  is,  in  the 
third  century,  fell  into  painful  embarrassments,  which  greatly  resembled 
certain  tragical  situations  of  their  earlier  life.  They  now  found  themaelfw 
exposed  to  the  same  troublesome  necessities  to  which  they  had  once  before 
been  reduced  during  the  primitive  ages,  in  that  reyolutionary  epoch  when  tJie 
Titans  broke  out  of  the  custody  of  Orous,  and  piling  Pelion  on  Ossa  scaled 
Olympus.  Unfortunate  gods !  They  had  then  to  take  flight  ignominiously,  and 
hide  themselyes  among  us  here  on  earth  tinder  all  sorts  of  disguises.  MQ«t  of 
them  betook  themselTes  to  Egypt^  whero  tor  greater  seourity  they  assumed  tiie 
forms  of  animals,  as  is  generally  known.  Just  in  the  same  way  they  had  to 
take  flight  again,  and  seek  entertainment  in  remote  hiding-places,  when  those 
iconoclastic  zealots,  the  black  brood  of  monks,  broke  down  sJl  the  temples,  and 
pursued  the  gods  with  fire  and  curses.  Many  of  these  unfortunate  emigrants, 
entirely  deprived  of  shelter  and  ambrosia,  had  now  to  take  to  vulgar  handi- 
crafts as  a  means  of  earning  their  bread.  In  these  circumstances  many  whose 
sacred  groves  had  been  confiscated,  let  themselves  out  for  hire  as  wood-cutters 
in  Germany,  and  had  to  drink  beer  instead  of  nectar.  Apollo  seems  to  have 
been  content  to  take  service  under  graziers,  and  as  he  had  once  kept  the  cows 
of  Admetus,  so  he  lived  now  as  a  shepherd  in  Lower  Austria.  Here,  however, 
having  become  suspected  on  account  of  his  beautiful  singing,  he  was  recognised 
by  a  learned  monk  as  one  of  the  old  pagan  gods,  and  handed  over  to  the^ 
spiritual  tribunal.  On  the  rack  he  confidesed  that  he  was  the  god  Apollo;  and 
before  his  execution  he  begged  that  he  might  be  suffered  to  play  once  man 
upon  the  lyre  and  to  sing  a  song.  And  he  played  so  touchingly,  and  sang  witli 
such  magic,  and  was  withal  so  beautiful  in  form  and  feature,  that  all  the  women 
wept,  and  many  of  them  were  sp  deeply  impressed  that  they  shortly  afterwards 
fell  sick.  And  some  time  afterwards  the  people  wished  to  drag  him  from  the  graye 
again,  that  a  stake  might  be  driven  through  his  body,  in  the  belief  that  he  had 
been  a  vampire,  and  that  the  sick  women  would  by  this  means  recover.  But 
they  found  the  grave  empty.** 

The  Renaissance  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  in  many  things  great 
rather  by  what  it  designed  than  by  what  it  achieved.  Much  which 
it  aspired  to  do,  and  did  but  imperfectly  or  mistakenly,  was  accom- 
plished in  what  is  called  the  iclaircksement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
or  in  our  own  generation,  and  what  really  belongs  to  the  revival  of 
the  fifteenth  centuiy  is  but  the  leading  instinct,  the  curiosity,  the 
initiatory  idea.  It  is  so  with  this  very  question  of  the  reconciUation 
of  the  religion  of  antiquity  with  the  religion  of  Christ.  A  modem 
seludar  occupied  by  this  problem  might  observe  that  all  religions 
may  be  regarded  as  natural  products,  that  at  least  in  their  origin, 
their  growth,  and  decay,  they  have  common  laws,  and  are  not  to  be 
isolated  from  the  other  movements  of  the  human  mind  in  the  periods 
in  which  they  respectively  prevailed ;  that  they  arise  q>ontaneouBly 
out  of  the  human  mind  as  expressions  of  the  Tarying  phases  of 
its  sentiment  concerning  the  imseen  world ;  that  every  intellectual 
product  must  be  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  age  and  people 
in  which  it  was  produced.  He  might  go  on  to  observe  that  each  has 
contributed  something  to  the  development  of  the  religious  sense,  and 
ranging  them  as  so  many  stages  in  the  gradual  education  of  the  human 
mind,  justify  the  existence  of  each.    The  basis  of  the  reconciliatioa 
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of  the  religions  of  the  world  would  thus  be  the  inexhaustible  activity 
and  creativeness  of  the  human  mind  itself,  in  which  all  religions 
alike  have  their  root,  and  in  which  all  alike  are  laid  to  rest ;  just  as 
the  fancies  of  childhood  and  the  thoughts  of  old  age  meet  and  are . 
reconciled  in  the  experience  of  an  individual.  Far  different  was  the 
method  followed  by  the  scholars  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They 
lacked  the  very  rudiments  of  the  historic  sense  which  by  an  imagi- 
native act  throws  itself  back  into  a  world  unlike  one's  own,  and 
judges  each  intellectual  product  in  connection  with  the  age  which 
produced  it ;  they  had  no  idea  of  development,  of  the  differences 
of  ages,  of  the  gradual  education  of  the  human  race.  In  their 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  religions  of  the  world  they  were  thus 
thrown  back  on  the  quicksand  of  allegorical  interpretation.  The 
religions  of  the  world  were  to  be  reconciled,  not  as  successive  stages 
in  a  gradual  development  of 'the  religious  sense,  but  as  subsisting 
side  by  side,  and  substantially  in  agreement  with  each  other.  And 
here  the  first  necessity  was  to  misrepresent  the  language,  the  con- 
ceptions, the  sentiments  it  was  proposed  to  compare  and  reconcile. 
Plato  and  Homer  must  be  made  to  speak  agreeably  to  Moses.  Set 
side  by  side,  the  mere  surfaces  could  never  unite  in  any  harmony 
of  design.  Therefore  one  must  go  below  the  surface,  and  bring  up 
the  supposed  secondary  or  still  more  remote  meaning,  that  diviner 
signification  held  in  reserve,  in  recesm  divinim  altquid,  latent  in  some 
stray  touch  of  Homer  or  figure  of  speech  in  the  books  of  Moses. 

And  yet,  as  a  curiosity  of  the  himian  mind — a  "  madhouse-cell," 
if  you  will — ^into  which  we  may  peep  for  a  moment,  and  see  it  at  work 
weaving  strange  fancies,  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  fifteenth 
century  has  its  interest.  With  its  strange  web  of  imagery,  its 
qu^nt  conceits,  its  unexpected  combinations  and  subtle  moralising, 
it  is  an  element  in  the  local  colour  of  a  great  age.  It  illustrates  also 
the  faith  of  that  age  in  all  oracles,  its  desire  to  hear  all  voices,  its  gene- 
rous belief  that  nothing  which  had  ever  interested  the  human  mind 
could  wholly  lose  its  vitality.  It  is  the  counterpart,  though  certainly 
the  feebler  counterpart,  of  that  practical  truce  and  reconciliation  of 
the  gods  of  Greece  with  the  Christian  religion  which  is  seen  in  the 
art  of  the  time ;  and  it  is  for  his  share  in  this  work,  and  because  his 
own  story  is  a  sort  of  analogue  or  visible  equivalent  to  the  expression 
of  this  purpose  in  his  writings,  that  something  of  a  general  interest 
still  belongs  to  the  name  of  Pico  della  Mirandula,  whose  life  written 
by  his  nephew  Francis,  seemed  worthy,  for  some  touch  of  sweetness 
in  it,  to  be  translated  out  of  the  original  Latin  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
that  great  lover  of  Italian  culture,  among  whose  works  this  life  of 
Pico,  Sari  of  Mirandula,  and  a  great  lord  of  Italy,  as  he  calls  him, 
may  stiU  be  read,  in  its  quaint,  antiquated  English. 

Marsilio  Ficino  has  told  us  how  Pico  came  to  Florence.    It  was 
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the  very  day — some  day  probably  in  the  year  1482 — on  which 
Picino  had  finished  his  famous  translation  of  Plato  into  Latin,  the 
work  to  which  he  had  been  dedicated  from  childhood  by  Cosmo  de' 
Medici,  in  furtherance  of  his  desire  to  resuscitate  the  knowledge  of 
Plato  among  his  fellow-citizens.  Florence  indeed,  as  M.  Renan 
has  pointed  out,  had  always  had  an  affinity  for  the  mystic  and 
dreamy  philosophy  of  Plato,  while  the  colder  and  more  practical 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  had  flourished  in  Padua  and  other  cities  of 
the  north;  and  the  Florentines,  though  they  knew  perhaps  very 
little  about  him,  had  had  the  name  of  the  great  idealist  often  on 
their  lips.  To  increase  this  knowledge  Cosmo  had  founded  the 
Platonic  academy,  with  its  periodical  discussions  at  the  villa  of 
Careggi.  The  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  and  the  council  in 
1438  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  had 
brought  to  Florence  many  a  needy  Greek  scholar.  And  now  the 
work  was  completed,  the  door  of  the  mystical  temple  lay  open  to  all 
who  could  construe  Latin,  and  the  scholar  rested  from  his  labour ; 
when  there  was  introduced  into  his  study,  where  a  lamp  burned 
continually  before  the  bust  of  Plato,  as  other  men  burned  lamps  before 
their  favourite  saints,  a  yoTmg  man,  fresh  from  a  journey,  of  feature 
and  shape  seemly  and  beauteotis,  of  stature  goodly  and  high,  of 
Hesh  tender  and  soft^  his  visage  lovely  and  fair,  his  colour  white, 
intermingled  icith  comely  reds,  his  eyes  grey,  and  quick  of  look,  his 
teeth  white  and  even,  his  hair  yellow  and  abundant,  and  trimmed 
with  more  than  the  usual  artifice  of  the  time.  It  is  thus  that 
Sir  Thomas  More  translates  the  words  of  the  biographer  of  Pico, 
who  even  in  outward  form  and  appearance  seems  an  image  of 
that  inward  harmony  and  completeness  of  which  he  is  so  perfect 
an  example.  The  word  mystic  has  been  usually  derived  from  a 
Greek  word  which  signifies  to  shut,  as  if  one  shut  one^s  lips,  brooding 
on  what  cannot  be  uttered ;  but  the  Platonists  themselves  derive  it 
rather  from  the  act  of  shutting  the  eyes,  that  one  may  see  the  more 
inwardly.  Perhaps  the  eyes  of  the  mystic  Ficino,  now  long  past  Ihe 
midway  of  life,  had  come  to  be  thus  half-closed ;  but  when  a  young 
man,  not  unlike  the  archangel  Raphael,  as  the  Florentines  of  that 
age  depicted  him  in  his  wonderful  walk  with  Tobit,  or  Mercury  as 
he  might  have  appeared  in  a  painting  by  Sandro  Botticelli  or  Piero 
di  Cosimo,  entered  his  chamber,  he  seems  to  have  thought  there  was 
something  not  wholly  earthly  about  him ;  at  least,  he  ever  after- 
wards believed  that  it  was  not  without  the  co-operation  of  the  stars 
that  the  stranger  had  arrived  on  that  day.  For  it  happened  that 
they  fell  into  a  conversation,  deeper  and  more  intimate  than  men 
usually  fall  into  at  first  sight.  During  that  conversation  Ficino 
formed  the  design  of  devoting  his  remaining  years  to  the  translation 
of  Plotinus,  that  new  Plato  in  whom  the  mystical  element  in  the 
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Platonic  philosophy  had  been  worked  out  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
vision  and  ecstasy ;  and  it  is  in  dedicating  this  translation  to  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  that  Ficino  has  recorded  these  incidents. 

It  was  after  many  wanderings,  wanderings  of  the  intellect  as  well 
as  physical  joumeysy  that  Pico  came  to  rest  at  Florence.  He  was 
then  about  twenty  years  old,  having  been  born  in  1463.  He  wa» 
called  Giovanni  at  baptism,  Pico,  like  all  his  ancestors,  from  Picus„ 
nephew  of  the  Emperor  Constantino,  from  whom  they  claimed  to  be 
descended,  and  Mirandula  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  a  little  town 
afterwards  part  of  the  duchy  of  Modena,  of  which  small  territory 
his  family  had  long  been  the  feudal  lords.  Pico  was  the  youngest  of 
the  family,  and  his  mother  delighting  in  his  wonderful  memory  sent 
him  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  the  famous  school  of  law  at  Bologna, 
From  the  first  indeed  she  seems  to  have  had  a  presentiment  of  his 
future  feme,  for  with  a  faith  in  omens  characteristic  of  her  time,  she 
believed  that  a  strange  circumstance  had  happened  at  the  time  of 
Pico's  birth — the  appearance  of  a  circular  flame  which  suddenly 
vanished  away,  on  the  wall  of  the  chamber  where  she  lay.  He 
remained  two  years  at  Bologna ;  and  then,  with  an  inexhaustible, 
unrivalled  thirst  for  knowledge,  the  strange,  confused,  imcritical 
learning  of  that  age,  passed  through  the  principal  schools  of  Italy 
and  France,  penetrating,  as  he  thought,  into  the  secrets  of  all  ancient 
philosophies,  and  many  eastern  languages.  And  with  this  flood  of 
erudition  came  the  generous  hope,  so  often  disabused,  of  reconciling 
the  philosophers  with  each  other,  and  all  alike  with  the  Church.  At 
last  he  came  to  Rome.  There  like  some  knight-errant  of  philosophy, 
he  ofiered  to  defend  nine  himdred  bold  paradoxes  drawn  from  the 
most  opposite  sources,  against  all  comers.  But  the  Pontifical  Court 
was  led  to  suspect  the  orthodoxy  of  some  of  these  propositions,  and 
even  the  reading  of  the  book  which  contained  them  was  forbidden 
by  the  Pope.  It  was  not  till  1493  that  Pico  was  finally  absolved  by 
a  brief  of  Alexander  VI.  Ten  years  before  that  date  he  had  arrived 
at  Florence,  an  early  instance  of  those  who,  after  following  the  vain 
hope  of  an  impossible  reconciliation  from  system  to  system,  have  at 
last  fallen  back  imsatisfied  on  the  simplicities  of  their  childhood's 
belief. 

The  oration  which  Pico  composed  for  the  opening  of  this  philo- 
sophical tournament  still  remains;  .its  subject  is  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  the  greatness  of  man.  In  common  with  nearly  all 
mediaeval  speculation,  much  of  Pico's  writing  has  this  for  its  drift ; 
and  in  common  also  with  it,  Pico's  theory  of  that  dignity  is  foimded 
on  a  misconception  of  the  place  in  nature  both  of  the  earth  and  of 
man.  For  Pico  the  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  universe ;  and  around 
it,  as  a  fixed  and  motionless  point,  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  revolve 
like  diligent  servants  or  ministers.    And  in  the  midst  of  all  is  placed 
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man^  nodus  et  vinculum  mundi,  ihjb  bond  or  copula  of  the  world,  and 

the  interpreter  of  nature :  that  fiEimous  expression  of  Bacon's  really 

belongs  to  Pico. 

«  Tritum  est  in  scholis,  (he  says)  esse  hommem  mmorein  mundnm,  in  quo 
nuxtuin  ex  elementis  corpus  et  fipiritos  cselestis  et  plantanim  anima  v^etalis 
et  brutorum  sensus  et  ratio  et  angelica  mens  et  Dei  similitude  oonspidtor." 
{**  It  ia  a  commonplace  of  the  schools  that  man  is  a  little  worlds  in  which  toe  may 
discern  a  body  mingled  of  earthy  dements  and  ethereal  breathy  and  the  vegetable  Ufe 
of  plants,  and  the  senses  of  the  lower  animals,  and  reason,  and  the  intelligence  of 
angels,  and  a  likeness  to  Ood") 

A  oommonplaoe  of  the  schools ;  but  perhaps  it  had  some  new  sig- 
nificance and  authority  when  men  heard  one  like  Pico  reiterate  it ; 
and  fsdse  as  its  basis  was,  ihe  theory  had  its  use.  For  this  high 
dignity  of  man  thus  bringing  the  dust  under  his  feet  into  sensible 
communion  with  the  thouglits  and  affections  of  the  angels  was  siq)* 
posed  to  belong  to  him  not  as  renewed  by  a  religious  system,  but  by 
his  own  natural  right ;  and  it  was  a  counterpoise  to  the  increasing 
tendency  of  medisBval  religion  to  depreciate  man's  nature,  to  sacrifice 
this  or  that  element  in  it,  to  make  it  ashamed  of  itself,  to  keep  the 
degrading  or  painful  accidents  of  it  always  in  view.  It  helped  man 
onward  to  that  reassertion  of  himself,  that  rehabilitation  of  human 
nature,  the  body,  the  senses,  the  heart,  the  intelligence,  which  the 
Benaissance  fulfils.  And  yet  to  read  a  page  of  one  of  Pico's  forgotten 
books  is  like  a  glance  into  one  of  those  ancient  sepulchres,  upon 
which  the  wsmderer  in  classical  lands  has  sometimes  stumbled,  with 
the  old  disused  ornaments  and  furniture  of  a  world  wholly  unlike 
ours  still  fresh  in  them.  That  whole  conception  of  nature  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  our  own.  For  Pico  the  world  is  a  limited  place,  bounded 
by  actual  crystal  walls  and  a  material  firmament ;  it  is  like  a  painted 
toy,  like  that  map  or  system  of  the  world,  held  as  a  great  target  or 
shield  in  the  hands  of  the  grey-headed  father  of  all  things,  in  one  of 
the  earlier  frescoes  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  How  different  from 
this  childish  dream  is  our  own  conception  of  nature,  with  its  unlimited 
space,  its  innumerable  suns,  and  the  earth  but  a  mote  in  the  beam ; 
how  different  the  strange  new  awe  and  superstition  with  which  it 
fills  our  minds  !  "  The  silence  of  those  infinite  spaces,"  says  Pascal, 
contemplating  a  starlight  night,  "  the  silence  of  those  infinite  spaces 
terrifies  me."    Le  silence  ^ternel  de  ces  espaces  infinis  nCeffraie. 

He  was  already  almost  wearied  out  when  he  came  tx)  Florence.  He 
had  loved  much  and  been  beloved  by  women,  "  wandering  over  the 
crooked  hills  of  delicious  pleasure ;  "  but  their  reign  over  him  was 
over,  and  long  before  Savonarola's  famous  "  bonfire  of  vanities,"  he 
had  destroyed  those  love-songs  in  the  vulgar  tongue  which  would 
have  been  such  a  relief  to  us  after  the  scholastic  prolixity  of  his 
Latin  writings.  It  was  in  another  spirit  that  he  composed  a  Platonic 
commentary,  the  only  work  of  his  in  Italian  which  has  come  down 
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to  US,  on  the  song  of  Divine  Love,  secondo  la  mente  ed  opinione  dei 
Platomci,  according  to  &e  mind  and  opinion  of  the  Platonists,  by 
his  friend  Hieronymo  Beniveni,  in  which,  with  an  ambitious  array  of 
every  sort  of  learning,  and  a  profusion  of  imagery  borrowed  indif- 
ferently from  the  astrologers,  the  Cabbala,  and  Homer,  and  Scripture, 
and  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  he  attempts  to  define  the  stages  by 
which  the  soul  passes  from  the  earthly  to  the  unseen  beauty.  A 
change  indeed  had  passed  over  him,  as  if  the  chilling  touch  of  that 
abstract,  disembodied  beauty  which  the  Platonists  profess  to  long  for 
had  already  touched  him;  and  perhaps  it  was  a  sense  of  this,  coupled 
with  that  over-brightness  of  his,  which  in  the  popular  imagination 
always  betokens  an  early  death,  that  made  Camilla  Rucellai,  one  of 
those  prophetesses  whom  the  preaching  of  Savonarola  had  raised  up 
in  Florence,  prophesy,  seeing  him  for  the  first  time,  that  he  would 
depart  in  the  time  of  lilies,  prematurely,  that  is,  like  the  field 
flowers  which  are  withered  by  the  scorching  sun  almost  as  soon  as 
they  have  sprung  up.  It  was  now  that  he  wrote  down  those  thoughts 
on  the  religious  life  which  Sir  Thomas  More  turned  into  English, 
«nd  which  another  English  translator  thought  worthy  to  be  added 
io  the  books  of  the  Imitation.  "It  is  not  hard  to  know  God, 
provided  one  will  not  force  oneself  to  define  him,"  has  been  thought 
a  great  saying  of  Joubert's.  "  Love  God,"  Pico  writes  to  Angelo 
Politian,  "  we  rather  may,  than  either  know  him  or  by  speech  utter 
him.  And  yet  had  men  liefer  by  knowledge  never  find  that  which 
they  seek,  than  by  love  possess  that  thing,  which  also  without  love 
were  in  vain  found." 

Yet  he  who  had  this  fine  touch  for  spiritual  things  did  not — ^and 
in  this  is  the  enduring  interest  of  his  story — even  after  his  con- 
version forget  the  old  gods.  He  is  one  of  the  last  who  seriously  and 
sincerely  entertained  the  claims  on  men's  faith  of  the  pagan 
religions;  he  is  anxious  to  ascertain  the  true  significance  of  the 
obscurest  legend,  the  lightest  tradition  concerning  them.  With 
many  thoughts  and  many  influences  which  led  him  in  that  direction, 
he  did  not  become  a  monk ;  only  he  became  gentle  and  patient  in 
disputation,  retaining  "  somewhat  of  the  old  plenty  in  dainty  viand 
and  silver  vessel "  he  gave  over  the  greater  part  of  his  property  to 
Ilia  friend,  the  mystical  poet  Beniveni,  to  be  spent  by  him  in  works 
-of  charity,  chiefly  in  the  sweet  charity  of  providing  marriage- 
dowries  for  the  peasant  girls  of  Florence.  His  end  came  in  1794, 
when  amid  the  prayers  and  sacraments  of  Savonarola,  he  died  of 
fever  on  the  very  day  on  which  Charles  VIII.  entered  Florence,  the 
seventeenth  of  November,  yet  in  the  time  of  lilies,  the  lilies  of  the 
shield  of  France,  as  the  people  now  said,  remembering  Camilla's 
prophecy.  He  was  buried  in  the  cloister  at  St.  Mark's,  in  the  hood 
4ind  white  frock  of  the  Dominican  order. 
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It  is  because  the  life  of  Pico,  thus  lying  down  to  rest  in  the 
Dominican  habit,  yet  amid  thoughts  of  the  older  gods,  himself  like 
one  of  those  comely  divinities  reconciled  indeed  to  the  new  religion, 
but  still  with  a  tenderness  for  the  earlier  life,  and  desirous  literally 
to  "  bind  the  ages  each  to  each  by  natural  piety  " — ^it  is  because  this 
life  is  so  perfect  an  analogue  to  the  attempt  made  in  his  writings 
to  reconcile  Christianity  with  the  ideas  of  Paganism,  that  Pico,  in 
spite  of  the  scholastic  character  of  those  writings,  is  really  intep- 
esting.  Thus  in  the  JECeptaplus,  or  Discourse  on  the  seven  days  of  ike 
creation,  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  accounts  which  pagan  philo- 
sophy had  given  of  the  origin  of  the  world  with  the  account  given 
in  the  books  of  Moses — ^the  Timceus  of  Plato  with  the  book  of  Genesis. 
The  Septapltis  is  dedicated  to  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  whose  interest^ 
the  preface  tells  us,  in  the  secret  wisdom  of  Moses  is  well  known. 
If  Moses  seems  in  his  writings  simple  and  even  popular,  rather 
than  either  a  philosopher  or  a  theologian,  that  is  because  it  was  an 
institution  with  the  ancient  philosophers  either  not  to  speak  of 
divine  things  at  all,  or  to  speak  of  them  dissemblingly ;  hence  their 
doctrines  were  called  mysteries.  Taught  by  them,  Pythagoras 
became  so  great  a  '^  master  of  silence,"  and  wrote  almost  nothing,  thus 
hiding  the  words  of  God  in  his  heart,  and  speaking  wisdom  only 
among  the  perfect.  In  explaining  the  harmony  between  Plato  and 
Moses  Pico  lays  hold  on  every  sort  of  figure  and  analogy,  on  the 
double  meanings  of  words,  the  sjrmbols  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  the 
secondary  meanings  of  obscure  stories  in  the  later  Greek  mytholo- 
gists.  Everywhere  there  is  an  unbroken  system  of  analogies. 
Every  object  in  the  material  world  is  an  analogue,  a  symbol  or 
counterpart  of  some  higher  reality  in  the  starry  heavens,  and  this 
again  of  some  law  of  the  angelic  life  in  the  world  beyond  the  stars. 
There  is  the  element  of  fire  in  the  material  world ;  the  sun  is  the  fire 
of  heaven;  and  there  is  in  the  super-celestial  world  the  fire  of  the 
seraphic  intelligence.  "  But  behold  how  they  differ  !  The  elementary 
fire  bums,  the  heavenly  fire  vivifies,  the  super-celestial  fire  loves." 
In  this  way  every  natural  object,  every  combination  of  natural 
forces,  every  accident  in  the  lives  of  men,  is  filled  with  higher  mean- 
ings. Omens,  prophecies,  supernatural  coincidences,  accompany 
Pico  himself  all  through  bfe.  There  are  oracles  in  every  tree  and 
mountain-top,  and  a  significance  in  every  accidental  combination  of 
the  events  of  life. 

This  constant  tendency  to  symbolism  and  imagery  gives  Pico's 
work  a  figured  style  by  which  it  has  some  real  resemblance  to  Plato's, 
and  he  differs  from  other  mystical  writers  of  his  time  by  a  real 
desire  to  know  his  authorities  at  first  hand.  He  reads  Plato  in  Gbeek, 
Moses  in  Hebrew,  and  by  this  his  work  really  belongs  to  the  higher 
culture.    Above  all,  there  is  a  constant  sense  in  reading  him,  that 
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his  thoughts^  however  little  their  positive  value  may  be,  are  con- 
nected with  springs  beneath  them  of  deep  and  passionate  emotion ; 
and  when  he  explains  the  grades  or  steps  by  which  the  soul  passes 
from  the  love  of  a  physical  object  to  the  love  of  imseen  beauty,  and 
unfolds  the  analogies  between  this  process  and  other  movements 
upwards  of  human  thought,  there  is  a  glow  and  vehemence  in  his 
words  which  remind  one  of  the  manner  in  which  his  own  brief 
existence  flamed  itself  away. 

I  said  that  the  Benaissance  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  in  many 
things  great  rather  by  what  it  designed  or  aspired  to  do  than  by 
what  it  actually  achieved.  It  remained  for  a  later  age  to  conceive 
the  true  method  of  effecting  a  scientific  reconciliation  of  Christian 
sentiment  with  the  imagery,  the  legends,  the  theories  about  the  world, 
of  pagan  poetry  and  philosophy.  For  that  age  the  only  possible 
reconciliation  was  an  imaginative  one,  and  resulted  from  the  efforts 
of  artists  trained  in  Christian  schools  to  handle  pagan  subjects ;  and 
of  this  artistic  reconciliation  work  like  Pico's  was  but  the  feebler 
counterpart.  Whatever  philosophers  had  to  say  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  whether  they  were  successful  or  not  in  their  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  old  to  the  new,  and  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  so 
much  care  and  thought  on  the  dreams  of  a  dead  religion,  the  imagery 
of  the  Greek  religion,  the  direct  charm  of  its  story,  were  by  artists 
valued  and  cultivated  for  their  own  sake.  Hence  a  new  sort  of 
mythology  with  a  tone  and  qualities  of  its  own.  When  the  shipload 
of  sacred  earth  from  the  soil  of  Jerusalem  was  mingled  with  the 
concunon  clay  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  a  new  flower  grew  up 
from  it,  unlike  any  flower  men  had  seen  before,  the  anemone  with 
its  concentric  rings  of  strangely  blended  colour,  still  to  be  found  by 
those  who  search  long  enough  for  it  in  the  long  grass  of  the 
Maremma.  Just  such  a  strange  flower  was  that  mythology  of 
the  Italian  Benaissance  which  grew  up  from  the  mixture  of  two 
traditions,  two  sentiments,  the  sacred  and  the  profane.  Classical 
story  was  regarded  as  a  mere  datum  to  be  received  and  assimilated. 
It  did  not  come  into  men's  minds  to  ask  curiously  of  science  con- 
cerning its  origin,  its  primary  form  and  import,  its  meaning  for 
those  who  projected  it.  It  sank  into  their  minds  to  issue  forth 
again  with  all  the  tangle  about  it  of  mediaDval  sentiments  and  ideas. 
In  the  Doni  Madonna  in  the  Tribune  of  the  Uffizii,  Michelangelo 
actually  brings  the  pagan  religion,  and  with  it  the  unveiled 
human  form,  the  sleepy-looking  fauns  of  a  Dionysiac  revel,  into 
the  presence  of  the  Madonna  as  simpler  painters  had  introduced 
other  products  of  the  earth,  birds  or  flowers,  and  he  has  given  that 
Madonna  herself  much  of  the  uncouth  energy  of  the  older  and  more 
primitive  mighty  Mother. 

It  IS  because  this  picturesque  union  of  contrasts,  belonging  properly 
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to  the  art  of  the  olose  of  the  fifteenth  century,  pervades  in  Pico  deDt 
Mirandula  an  actual  person,  that  the  figure  of  Pico  is  so  attractiia 
He  will  not  let  one  go ;  he  wins  one  on  in  spite  of  oneself  to  torn 
again  to  the  pages  of  his  forgotten  books,  although  we  know  already 
that  the  actual  solution  proposed  in  them  will  satisfy  ns  as  little  as 
perhaps  it  satisfied  him.  It  is  said  that  in  his  eagerness  for  mysterioos 
learning  he  once  paid  a  great  sum  for  a  collection  of  cabbalistic 
manuscripts  which  turned  out  to  be  forgeries ;  and  the  story  might 
well  stand  as  a  parable  of  all  he  ever  seemed  to  gain  in  the  way  of 
actual  knowledge.  He  had  sought  knowledge,  and  passed  fbm 
system  to  system,  and  hazarded  much;  but  less  for  the  sake  of 
positive  knowledge  than  because  he  believed  there  was  a  spirit  of 
order  and  beauty  in  knowledge,  which  would  come  down  and  unite 
what  men's  ignorance  had  divided,  and  renew  what  time  had  made 
dim.  And  so  while  his  actual  work  has  passed  away,  yet  his  owr 
qualities  are  still  active,  and  he  himself  remains,  as  one  alive  in  the 
grave,  ccmis  et  vigilibus  oculis,  as  his  biographer  describes  him,  and 
with  that  sanguine  clear  skin,  detenti  rubore  intersperaa,  as  with  the 
light  of  morning  upon  it ;  and  he  has  a  true  place  in  that  group  of 
great  Italians  who  fill  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  with  their 
names,  he  is  a  true  humanist.  For  the  essence  of  humanism  is  that 
one  belief  of  which  he  seems  never  to  have  doubted,  that  nothing 
which  has  ever  interested  living  men  and  women  can  wholly  lose  its 
vitality — no  language  they  have  spoken  nor  oracle  by  which  they 
have  hushed  their  voices,  no  dream  which  has  once  been  entertained 
by  actxial  human  minds,  nothing  about  which  they  have  ever  been 
passionate  or  expended  time  and  zeal. 

Walter  H.  Pater. 
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Serious  and  universal  apprehensions  have  been  aroused  throughout 
Europe  by  the  recent  revival  of  the  Gterman  Empire  ;  nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at,  considering  that,  to  the  rest  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe,  Germany  has  in  fact,  under  a  disguise  of  well-known  names, 
remained  terra  incognita.    After  all,  it  can  hardly  be  deemed  un- 
natural, in  the  absence  of  due  acquaintance  with  the  reality,  to  cling 
to  familiar  appellations;  only  in  the  especial  case,  unluckily,  we  have 
to  deal  with  names  of  no  good  omen.    Is  there  any  one,  for  instance, 
in    whose   mind    the    words    German  Empire    are  not  intimately 
connected  with  the  unlimited  ambition  and  all  but  pontifical  preten- 
sions of  Charlemagne,   Otho  the   Great,   the  Hohenstauffens  and 
Hapsburgs  ?     Can  any  one  divest  himself  of  a  secret  misgiving  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  an  exclusively  military  rule,  at  the  sight  of 
a  million  of  armed  men  blindly  submitting  to  the  authority  of  a  set 
of  professionally  military  chiefs  ?    Who  is  quite  without  fear  of  the 
necessary  evils  attendant  upon  over-centralisation,  when  observmg 
the  marked  tendency  towards  unification  at  any  price  manifested  by 
modem  Germany,  and  her  impatience  to  do  away  with  the  last 
remnants  even  of  her  federative  forms  P     On  the  other  hand,  who 
can  view  the  German  noblesse  jealously  watchful  over  the  smallest 
traces  of  its  former  prestige,  as  though  its  very  existence  depended 
upon  their  preservation,  and  not  feel  some  slight  alarm,  lest  a  return 
to  feudalism  be  possible?    When  a  victorious  sovereign  is  constantly 
to  be  found  invoking  the  Deity,  whose  chosen  tool  he  fervently 
believes  himself  to  be,  is  it  unnatural  to  connect  such  sentiments 
instinctively  with  the  mystic  tendencies  of  times  of  yore,  or  to  enter- 
tain certain  misgivings,  lest  they  should  prove  a  serious  impediment 
to  the  free  soaring  of  modern  thought  ?    The  sole  representatives  of 
our  age,  indeed,  to  be  descried  through  this  hazy,  medieDval  atmo- 
sphere seem  to  be  a  numerous  class  of  pedantic,  arrogant  bureaucrats, 
a  body  of  bold,  haughty,  hard-workiug  savants^  and  an  indefatigable, 
enterprising,  pushing,  mercantile  population.     It  must  be  owned, 
moreover,  that  they  represent  the  least  attractive  sides  of  this  our 
modem  world :    administrative  mechanism,   subversive   scepticism, 
and  an  ardent  thirst  after  material  prosperity  and  luxury.     Then 
again,  a  parliament  adapted  rather  for  consultative  than  deliberative 
purposes,  and  a  press  devoid  of  real  worth  or  authority,  may  hardly 
seem  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  development  of  political  liberty  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  hostile  elements.     Still,  I  feel  convinced  that 
by  taking  the  trouble  to  examine  things  a  little  more  closely,  instead 
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of  allowing  ourselves  to  be  led  astray  by  outward  appearances,  or 
contenting  ourselves  with  mere  words,  we  shall  soon  put  many  a 
phantom  to  flight,  and  possibly  even  see  our  worst  fears  dispelled, 
and  replaced  by  hopes.  Better  to  succeed  in  this  task,  we  wish  it  to 
be  clearly  understood,  that  in  this  essay  we  are  exclusively  alluding 
to  the  home  policy  of  Germany,  and  have  no  intention  of  meddling 
with  her  foreign  politics.  It  is  of  course  by  no  means  impossible 
that  the  unprecedented  victories  of  1870 — 71  may  in  time  generate 
that  fatal  vppK,  which  has  in  all  ages  roused  the  grudge  of  the  gods, 
drawing  down  chastisement  upon  the  offender,  firom  Xerxes  to  Louis 
XIV.,  from  Philip  II.  to  Napoleon ;  still,  if  the  tone  of  the  Emperor's 
speeches,  attributing  these  dazzling  achievements  solely  to  the  help 
of  the  Deity ;  if  the  modest  language  held  by  Count  Moltke,  dis- 
claiming all  personal  merit,  and  ascribing  the  German  successes  in 
arms  rather  to  a  fortunate  coincidence  of  propitious  circumstances 
than  to  any  individual  talents  or  prowess ;  and  last,  though  not  least, 
if  the  calm  demeanour  of  the  Berlin  people,  repressing  all  imbeooming 
demonstrations  of  triumph  at  the  sight  of  the  trophies  of  a  van- 
quished foe,  may  be  considered  as  fairly  and  faithfully  expressing 
the  national  feelings ;  surely  there  can  be  no  immediate  cause  for 
apprehension  of  this  kind.  As  yet  it  is  the  Kleindeutsche  (small 
German)  party  which  is  at  the  helm,  the  OrossdeuUche  faction 
having  been  pretty  well  cowed,  or  at  any  rate,  reduced  to  an  im- 
perceptible minority.  And  it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  for  were  this  party 
ever  again  to  arise  imder  a  new  shape,  and  commence  agitating  for 
the  annexation  of  Austrian  Germany  and  the  Baltic  provinces,  not 
only  would  the  peace  of  Europe  be  seriously  compromised,  but  the 
combined  attacks  of  allied  France,  Austria,  and  Bussia  might  even 
succeed  in  crushing  the  newly-revived  Empire.  Fortunately,  no  one 
seems  at  present  to  dream  of  putting  forth  claims  so  wild  or  so 
absurd,  and  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude  that  as  long  as  the  sober 
house  of  Brandenburg  shall  continue  to  hold  that  sceptre  which  the 
Saxon,  Franconian,  Suabian,  and  Austrian  dynasties  held  in  turn, 
now  wielding  it  with  an  overpowering,  now  with  a  powerless  grasp, 
the  German  Empire  will  adhere  to  the  wise  and  moderate  traditions 
of  Henry  the  Fowler,  rather  than  adopt  the  ambitious  policy  of  Otho 
the  Great,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  or  Charles  V.  We  must  therefore 
turn  our  eyes  in  a  very  different  direction  to  seek  for  the  real  dangers 
likely  to  assail  Germany. 

After  borrowing  the  intellectual  culture  for  ages  from  Italian, 
French,  or  British  sources,  the  close  of  the  past  century  gave  her  a 
group  of  poets,  philosophers,  and  scholars,  by  whom  she  was  at  last 
endowed  with  a  literature,  philosophy,  and  science  of  her  own.  This 
intellectual  impulse,  as  usual,  was  succeeded  by  a  corresponding 
development  of  national  independence  and  increase  of  power,  so  that 
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Germany  may  be  said  to  have  attained  the  point  at  which  Spain  had 
arrived  after  Cervantes  and  Lepanto,  England  after  Newton  and 
Blenheim,  and  France  after  Yoltaire  and  Marengo.  At  present  the 
question  seems  to  be  whether  she  intends  henceforth  haughtily  to 
ignore  the  civilisation  of  other  nations,  and  shut  her  eyes  against  all 
foreign  enlightenment,  as  has  been  persistently  the  case  in  Spain  and 
France,  or  rather  like  England,  prefer  taking  part  in  the  universal 
progressive  movement,  even  at  the  risk  of  occasionally  having  to 
acknowledge  intellectual  superiority  in  a  foreign  people  ?  It  is  here 
that  the  real  danger  lies,  and  the  principal,  or  rather  sole,  object  of 
these  pages,  is  to  point  out  the  error  of  appreltending  it,  as  is  generally 
done  for  Oermany,  in  her  political  and  social  condition,  instead  of  in  the 
possibility  of  her  increase  of  power  leading  ultimately  to  an  arrogant 
and  excessive  isolation. 

I. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  in  one 
tongue  the  exact  equivalent  of  any  given  word  in  another.  Never  is 
this  assertion  truer  than  when  applied  to  modem  current  political 
phraseology.  If  the  English  terms  wit  and  virtue  may  truly  be  said 
to  awaken  a  different  order  of  ideas  from  the  corresponding  French 
esprit  and  Latin  virtus,  there  is  a  still  wider  distinction  between  park" 
ment  and  parliament,  between  constitution  and  Verfassung.  The 
political  expressions  which  custom  has  sanctioned  and  rendered 
familiar  on  the  Continent  are  essentially  modem,  having  been  com- 
posed of  English  elements  adapted  to  French  forms  barely  a  century 
ago.  Words  like  parliamentarism,  militarism,  Ccesarism — nay,  even 
press,  reaction,  revolution,  liberal,  radical,  conservative,  &c.,  all  belong 
to  a  form  of  political  civilisation  which,  for  a  time,  seemed  destined 
to  obtain  universal  preponderance.  For  a  period  of  some  duration, 
indeed,  no  other  form  of  government  was  ever  thought  of,  either  in 
Italy,  Spain,  Belgium,  or  even  Germany,  than  those  theoretically 
devised  and  successively  tried  by  the  French  Revolution — viz.,  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  a  republic,  or  imperialism.  It  seemed  im- 
possible to  many,  not  only  that  liberty,  but  also  modem  ideas  and 
interests,  should  be  effectually  realised  without  the  help  of  a  parlia- 
mentary regime,  the  actual  existence  of  which  never  seemed  to  be 
questioned  by  the  majority,  as  soon  as  it  had  been  established  by 
means  of  an  aggregate  of  theories,  termed  a  constitution,  which 
solemnly  proclaimed  a  right  of  meeting  never  really  exercised,  a 
liberty  of  the  press  constantly  liable  to  restraint,  and  a  ministerial 
responsibility  rarely,  if  ever,  appb'ed.  It  never  appeared  to  enter 
any  one's  head  to  inquire  if  the  country  contained  the  indis- 
pensable elements  and  conditions  for  the  right  working  of  a  parlia-^ 
mentary  system,  or  to  call  in  question  whether  it  be  advisable  to 
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apply  indiscriminately  the  same  form  of  government  to  all  nations  of 
the  globe,  from  Englishmen  to  negroes.  As  regards  the  ^nomina- 
tion of  those  political  parties  which  are  neyer  slow  to  form  in  con- 
stitutional states,  the  name  of  Liberals  was  of  course  applied  to  those 
who  advocated  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  were  for  the 
introduction  of  such  institutions  as  civil  marriages,  trial  by  jury, 
national  guard,  and  secular  instruction ;  while  Conservatives  were 
persistently  held  to  be  enemies  to  liberty,  however  great  slight  be 
the  respect  professed  by  them  for  the  opinions  of  their  i>olitical 
adversaries.  Was  not  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  capital  punishment^ 
for  instance,  alone  sufficient  to  stigmatise  a  man  as  an  absolutist  ? 
The  French  code  eivil,  with  its  restrictions  upon  liberty  of  testation, 
had  become  the  £oran  of  a  bourgeois  democracy,  convinced  that  no 
true  liberalism  was  to  be  found  without  the  pale  of  their  omm  com- 
munity, and  which  has  ended  in  France,  as  it  strove  unsuccessfully 
to  do  elsewhere  also,  in  the  predominance  of  the  lawyer  class,  or  what 
might  be  termed  advocatocracy.  In  the  eyes  of  this  bourgeoisie  the 
French  Kevolution  was  simply  an  imquestionable  Bevelation;  the 
<<  principles  of  1789"  bdng  so  many  articles  of  faith  which  n<me  but 
enemies  to  liberty  could  venture  to  investigate  or  criticise.  The 
word  Eevolution  itself  even  acquired  an  entirely  new  signification, 
and  was  henceforth  exclusively  uised  to  designate  victorious  street 
riots;  the  next  consequence  of  the  consecration  of  Bevoluticms, 
being  that  all  agitations  of  this  kind  became  lawful  and  praise- 
worthy acts.  According  to  this  classification,  the  14th  of  July, 
1789,  the  days  of  1830,  the  eacamotage  of  the  24th  of  February  in 
Paris,  or  the  14th  of  March,  1848,  in  Berlin,  were  dignified  with 
the  classical  name  of  Revolutions,  whereas  the  2nd  of  December,. 
1851,  when  the  rural  districts  simultaneously  overthrew  two  powers^ 
that  of  Paris  and  that  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  3rd  of  July,  1866, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  ancient  Austrian  confederation  on  the  fidd 
of  Sadowa,  are  never  considered  worthy  of  that  sublime  title,  simply 
because  these  victories  were  achieved  by  armies  clothed  in  uniforms, 
instead  of  armies  in  blouses. 

Meanwhile  one  State  in  Europe  had  been  gradually  increasing  in 
power  and  importance,  which  if,  for  a  time  (t.e.,  from  1848  to  1849) 
it  had  borrowed  certain  technical  expressions  and  outward  forms 
from  the  French  and  South  German  political  vocabulary,  still  on 
the  whole  maintaiaed,  while  developing  them,  those  characteristic 
traits  which  had  been  impressed  upon  it  previously  to  the  French 
Kevolution,  and  had  increased  in  intensity  during  the  period  firom 
1807  to  1840.  In  spite  of  a  constitution  after  the  French  pattern, 
artificially  grafted  upon  its  true  organisation  in  consequence  of  the 
riots  in  1848  and  1849,  Prussia  has  nevertheless  preserved  her 
original  character  as  an  essentially  military  and  bureaucratio  State. 
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But  wkere  is  the  haim,  if  this  power  has  succeeded  in  its  own  way^ 
without  conyulsions^  and  merely  by  a  steady  course  of  natural 
deyelopment,  in  fulfilling  the  three  fundamental  conditions  of  all 
modem  States — yiz.,  maintenance  of  arder,  national  independence^ 
and  individual  liberty?  And  since  it  has  managed  to  do  so  by 
different  means,  and  under  other  forms  than  those  we  are  accustomed 
to^  are  we  justified  on  that  account  in  rgecting  the  benefits  con- 
ferred? 

In  constructiug  the  edifice  of  the  modem  State^  France  took 
reason,  or  rather  abstract  theories  and  principles,  for  herfoundatiim 
stone;  and  has  since  found  many  imitators  in  Europe.  England 
and  Prussia  built  theirs  on  a  different  jdan  altogether,  allowing 
things  to  develop  naturally.  Without  anxiously  troubling  their 
heads  about  principles,  c<mfining  their  task  to  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  moment  in  their  everyday  labour,  they  have  actually 
succeeded  in  firmly  establishing  two  States,  differing  as  widely  in 
their  results  as  in  their  starting-points,  yet  bearing  a  strong  family 
resemblance  in  one  point — ^both  being  based  upon  living  interests 
and  necessities  instead  of  abstract  theories.  Each  has  in  its  own 
way  ensured  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  order  and  national 
iudependence  at  the  smallest  possible  sacrifice  of  individual  freedom 
and  equality* 

Thanks  to  her  geographical  insular  position,  England  achieved 
her  ends  by  means  of  a  civil  and  aristocratic  cnrganisation  which 
entrusted  the  interior  and  exterior  government  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  administration  of  justice,  to  one  particular  class,  which 
was  numerous,  and,  besides,  constantly  being  reinforced  by  rising 
men  of  the  middle  classes.  Germany  has  obtained  the  same  result 
by  her  military  and  bureaucratic  system.  The  difference  between 
these  two  structures  is  not  difficult  to  account  for,  when  we  consider 
the  great  diversity  of  the  building-ground  and  of  the  materials  with 
which  the  two  nations  had  to  deal ;  the  former  starting  with  a  pro- 
vision of  national  independence,  xmity,  secure  frontiers,  an  aris- 
tocracy of  landed  proprietors,  and  old  Teutonic  law ;  while  the  latter 
found  itself  face  to  face  with  territorial  morceUementj  open  frontiers, 
Boman  law,  and  three  hundred  despotic  principalities,  with  their 
corresponding  accompaniments  of  standing  armies  and  appointed 
functionaries.  On  examining  things  still  more  closely,  England 
may  really  be  said  to  have  experienced  no  revoluticMis  whatsoever 
since  the  Norman  Conquest,  speaking  from  a  social  and  territorial, 
point  of  view.  In  fact,  her  real  starting-point  was  the  year  1060. 
Germany,  on  the  contrary,  underwent  a  no  less  thorough  and  radical 
process  of  revolution  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  than  France  in 
1789.  We  must  go  back  to  1800  and  1648  respectively,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  diffar^ice  in  &e  two  courses  followed  by  France 
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and  Germany ;  for  it  was  at  these  two  memorable  dates  that  eacb. 
Laving  broken  with  past  traditions,  found  itself  imder  a  new  form 
of  government ;  both  countries  being,  in  fact,  despotic  monarcbies, 
with  the  one  distinction  that  France  formed  a  single  State,  while 
Germany  consisted  of  no  less  than  three  hundred  principalities. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  examine  the  means  by  which  France  and 
Germany  have  severally  endeavoured  to  attain  their  respective  ends, 
the  former  from  1800  to  1870,  the  latter  from  1648  to  our  days, 
and  to  examine  whether  the  tortoise  has  not  outstripped  the  hare 
in  the  race,  after  all.  The  establishment  of  the  two  principles  of 
liberty  and  equality  had  been  the  special  object  of  the  French 
Bevolution;  and  notwithstanding  interruptions  this  aim  has  been 
pursued  in  France  with  more  persistency  than  success  from  1800. 
This  might  have  been  expected;  for  edifices  commenced  at  their 
summit  are  apt  occasionally  to  lose  their  balance.  Napoleon  in 
1800,  like  the  Great  Elector  in  1648,  had  first  set  to  work  to  do 
what  was  most  needed — ^both  began  by  establishing  order  upon  a 
firm  basis ;  this  being  the  supreme  end  of  all  States,  and  indeed  we 
may  say  the  only  object  for  the  attainment  of  which  man  wiU  at  all 
times  be  willing  to  relinquish  a  portion  of  his  individual  liberty,  of 
his  earnings,  and  of  his  material  welfare.  It  is  indeed  the  one  thing 
needful,  the  condition  without  which  national  independence,  and 
even  freedom  itself,  lose  their  value,  and  become  secondary  considera- 
tions, as  was  plainly  to  be  seen  in  France  not  many  months  ago. 
Having  once  attained  this  end  by  means  of  a  thoroughly  organised 
system  of  justice,  police,  finances,  and  general  administration,  there 
remained  nothing  further  to  be  done  in  France  than  to  ensure 
individual  liberty,  for  her  national  independence — a  thing  far  more 
precious  to  a  high-minded  nation  than  any  benefit  a  foreign  rule 
can  bestow — ^was  not  in  jeopardy.  Germany  found  herself  in  a  very 
difierent  position,  having  to  contend  for  both  objects,  national  as 
well  as  individual  liberty ;  and  it  took  her  two  centuries  to  attain 
them.  It  has  often  enough  been  a  subject  for  discussion  whether 
imity  ought  to  be  the  means  of  attaining  liberty,  or  vice- versa.  In 
our  opinion  this  knotty  point  ought  long  since  to  have  been  settled ; 
for  unity  is  not  a  luxury  with  which  nations  can  afford  to  dispense, 
it  is  the  very  condition,  sine  qud  non,  of  all  national  independence; 
whereas  liberty  is  a  superfluity,  a  most  refined  and  noble  superfluity 
undoubtedly,  a  superfluity  without  which  life  loses  its  charm,  and 
speedily  degenerates  into  a  vegetating  process,  lacking  brightness 
and  colour ;  still  it  is  a  luxury.  There  can  be  no  better  test  of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  than  the  fact  that  every  nation  in  the  world 
is  ready  to  toss  liberty  overboard  the  instant  national  independence 
and  social  order  are  seriously  imperilled,  being  ever  ready  to  sacrifice 
the  minor  benefit,  to  save  what  is  far  more  important.    In  truth,  the 
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French  Revolution — and  I  mean  this  word  to  designate  the  whole 
liberal  party  on  the  Continent,  whatever  be  their  nationality — ^never 
committed  a  greater  blunder  than  when  it  made  a  final  aim  of 
liberty  and  equality.  Political  liberty  is  nothing  beyond  a  condition 
or  form  of  the  State ;  it  never  can  nor  ought  to  become  an  object  in 
itself.  Were  it  possible  to  maintain  order  smd  national  independ- 
ence better  without  liberty  than  with  it,  we  might  and  probably 
would  soon  dispense  with  it  altogether,  as  free  trade  would  soon  be 
abolished,  were  it  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  injured  commerce. 
The  real  aims  of  every  state  are  the  equitable  administration  of 
justice,  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  security  of  persons  and 
property,  to  which,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  even  add  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country's  material  and  intellectual  resources.  These 
ends  we  believe  to  be  more  thoroughly  and  economically  achieved 
with  liberty  than  without  it ;  but  men  do  not  enter  into  communities 
and  form  states  with  a  view  to  attain  a  larger  amoimt  of  personal 
liberty ;  on  the  contrary,  they  do  so  with  the  intention  of  relinquish- 
ing a  portion  of  their  individual  freedom — the  question  is  only  how 
much  or  how  little  they  are  willing  to  part  with.  As  regards  political 
liberty  properly  speaking,  it  is  a  mere  check,  and  in  our  estimation 
the  most  effectual  of  all  checks,  upon  public  administration;  but 
establishing  a  government  with  the  sole  intent  of  obtaining  the 
means  of  controlling  it,  would  resemble  setting  up  a  school  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  instituting  school  committees,  forming  a  commercial 
association  in  order  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  shareholders,  or 
establishing  a  railway  for  the  gratification  of  appointing  railway 
inspectors.  Almost  the  same  thing  may  be  said  concerning  political 
or  democratic  equality,  which,  in  fact,  is  not  more  adapted  to  become 
the  object  of  the  State  than  liberty.  We  are  inclined  to  attribute 
the  undue  importance  often  attached  to  it  as  a  principle,  to  the 
universal  lack  of  discrimination  in  distinguishing  between  political 
rights  and  the  exercise  of  a  political  function.  Each  member  of  a 
really  free  commonwealth  being  at  liberty  to  control  and  criticise 
every  branch  of  public  administration,  people  generally  jump  at  the 
erroneous  conclusion  that  all  citizens  have  an  equal  right  to  take  the 
management  of  public  affairs  into  their  own  hands ;  whereas  it  is 
imperative  that  only  individuals  of  tried  and  acknowledged  capacity 
should  be  entrusted  with  so  important  a  charge.  The  only  kind  of 
equality  which  can  stand  its  ground  as  a  principle,  is  that  which 
admits  all  really  qualified  individuals  to  ofBce  without  any  distinction 
of  class.  The  theory  of  universal  suffrage  itself  is  founded  upon  the 
above-mentioned  error  of  discrimination:  the  right  which  each 
individual  in  a  free  state  has  to  express  his  personal  opinions  on 
politics  or  religion,  philosophy  or  political  economy,  science  or  art, 
having  been  falsely  construed  into  a  right  to  take  active  part  in  the 
VOL.  X.  N.s.  E  E 
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administration  as  well,  by  electing  the  administrators ;  just  as  though 
special  qualifications  were  not  equally  indispensable  for  making  a 
choice  of  this  kind!  A  detailed  investigation  of  the  disastrous 
results  of  this  democratic  equality  principle,  involying  neoessarily 
a  negation,  or  at  the  very  least  the  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  the 
citizen's  corresponding  obligations  towards  the  community  by  the 
exaggerations  of  his  rights,  woidd  lead  me  too  tar  from  my  subject 
of  inquiry.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  that  I  have  ^ideavoored  to  point 
out  what  ought  to  be  the  real  aim  of  the  State,  and,  eschewing 
mere  empty  words,  have  proceeded  to  find  things  in  themselves. 
Without  further  inquiry  as  to  whether  Germany  be  in  reality  a 
parliamentary  or  a  feudal,  a  Republican  or  a  Monarchical  State,  ot 
even  whether  she  enjoy  liberty  of  the  Press  or  not,  I  shall  limit 
myself  to  answering  to  the  best  of  my  powers  the  following  questions: 
— ^Does  she  possess  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  order ;  and  how  do  justice,  police,  and  general  administration 
provide  for  it  ?  Is  her  national  independence  secure,  and  her  array 
adequate  for  its  maintenance?  Are  these  ess^itial  objects  achieved 
with  the  least  possible  expenditure,  and  with  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  damage  to  other  great  national  interests,  such  as  commerce, 
industry,  agriculture,  science,  art,  &c.  P  Has  it  been  accomplished 
without  undue  taxation  or  restraint  upon  individual  liberty  ?  Finally, 
is  her  control  over  the  public  administration  efi^ectual,  and  under 
what  forms  is  it  exercised  in  the  new  Empire  P 

II. 

A  detailed  inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  national  security  and 
order  in  the  interior  of  Germany  can  hardly  be  worth  entering  into, 
since  the  war  of  1870  has  afforded  abundant  proof  that  the  actual 
German  military  system  is  fuHj  equal  to  the  task  of  efficaciously 
protecting  the  country  against  foreign  aggression ;  and  a  month's 
sojourn  in  Germany  will  amply  suffice  to  convey  the  conviction  that 
nowhere  is  order  better  enforced.  Not  only  is  justice  well  and 
promptly  dispensed  in  Germany,  public  security  admirably  main- 
tained, the  police  force  active  and  vigilant,  the  movements  of  the 
citizens  not  impeded  by  passports  and  other  hindrances  of  the  kind, 
but  the  means  of  locomotion  are  good  and  ample,  the  schools  flourish- 
ing, the  population  rapidly  on  the  increase,  having  nearly  douUed 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  finances  well  regulated,  no  undue 
taxation  being  perceptiUe,  while  commerce  and  industry  are 
astonishingly  prosperous,  science  (as  all  the  world  knows)  by  no 
means  neglected,  and  the  integrity  of  the  rulers  less  liable  to  suspicion 
than  elsewhere.  Now,  how  have  these  unquestionable  results  be^ 
obtained  P  Has  it  been  through  confiding  the  entire  maneg^nent  of 
public  affidrs  to  a  special  caste  of  citizens,  or  rather  by  the  united 
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oo-operation  of  all  dassee  in  their  admrnkteation  P  W«re  thejr 
broughi  abont  by  granting  immonitieB  and  prtrileges  to  select 
portions  of  the  commnnity  at  the  espense  of  others,  or  bj  the 
paternal  solicitude  of  a  patriarchal  despot?  Were  these  objects 
attained  by  means  of  strong  fetters  on  individual  liberty,  or  by  the 
absence  of  all  control  and  publicity  ?  It  is  to  questions  such  as  these 
that  a  decisive  reply  seems  particulmrly  desirable. 

Prussia  has  been  the  nuclei»  around  which  modem  Oermany  has 
grouped  itself,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Great  Britain  formed  around 
England,  or  the  Duchy  of  France  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
kernel  of  the  French  Empire,  Oastille  tiiat  of  the  Spanish  kingdom, 
and  Piedmont  of  modem  Italy.  In  1648,  at  a  time  when  Germany 
had  reached  the  lowest  pitoh  of  degradation,  when  her  unity  had 
ceased  to  exist,  her  frontiers  lay  open  to  all  aggressively  or  covetously 
disposed  neighbours ;  when  the  country  had  been  thoroughly  exhausted 
Mid  ruined  both  morally  and  physically,  and  its  elements  scattered 
abroad  and  dispersed,  Prussia  quietly  began  her  work  of  reorganisa- 
tion. Like  all  other  continental  governments,  more  especially  in 
Germany,  hers  was  a  despotic  monarchy,  showing  only  one  sign  of 
distinction  from  the  others,  viz.,  that  her  Tuler,  far  from  regarding 
his  position  as  a  soveoreign  in  the  light  of  a  mere  sinecure  or  place 
of  recreation,  looked  upon  it  as  a  ^ost  of  honour  and  duty,  and 
held  himself  severely  responsible  for  the  accomplishment  of  an 
arduous  task.  All  his  successors,  with  "two  fittal  exceptions  (the 
periods  from  1786  to  1797,  and  from  1840  to  1868  respeotivdy), 
have  followed  the  illustrioiKS  example  of  the  Great  Eleotor,  beginning 
their  daily  round  of  work  at  4  ajc.,  and  eonatdering  themselves  as 
the  ''  first  servants  of  the  irealm.^'  True,  this  may  not  be  -the  most 
poetical  conception  of  the  idea  of  royalty,  but  it  was  certainly  the 
oijy  one  capable  of  lifting  up  the  nation  from  tho  d^ths  of  degrada- 
tion into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  we  owe  mainly  to  it  that  devo- 
tion and  attachment  to  royalty  which  we  have  kept  long  since 
feudal  relationship  and  its  accompanying  fidelity  have  ceased  to 
exist. 

This  prime  State  official  bearing  a  orown,  who  in  case  of  need 
could  also  handle  a  sword — as  he  had  proved  shortly  before  at 
Fehj*bellin — surrounded  himself  with  a  host  of  emphySs,  theimprove- 
ment  of  whose  condition  became  the  principal  object  of  successive 
rulers,  especially  of  the  Corpcaral-King,  whose  history  has  met  with 
so  excellent  a  chronicler:  as  Mr.  Oarlyle.  The  Prussian  bureaucra<^ 
was  expected  to  possess  instruction,  capacity,  integrity,  and  was  hard 
worked  at  a  time  when  the  same  class  in  other  countries,  such  as 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  even  the  rest  of  Germany,  were  allowed  to 
indulge  in  idleness  and  v^iality,  ignorance  and  incapacity,  provided 
they  consented  to  further  the  personal  interests  of  the  reigning 
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Boyereign  at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  State.  Prussia  is  in  reality 
still  governed  by  this  bureaucracy,  and  we  may  add  the  remainder 
of  North  Germany  also,  considering  that  the  Prussian  system  has 
been  adopted  in  almost  all  the  Northern  States  since  I8I5,  before 
which  epoch  they  had  imitated  the  French  in  their  bureaucratic 
organisation,  as  anxiously  as  their  southern  brothers. 

If  we  inquire  from  what  rank  of  society  this  governing  body  is 
chosen,  whether  exclusively  from  the  nobility,  by  patronage  and 
personal  favour,  or  by  competition,  we  find  that  already  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Frederick  William  I.  the  administration  had  ceased  to 
be  the  exclusive  privilege  of  a  higher  caste,  and  that  it  has  since 
become  equally  accessible  to  all  classes.  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Frederick  "William  III.  followed  his  example  as  regards  the  civil 
administration,  while  they  kept  up  the  ancient  system  of  recruiting 
the  staff  of  officers  exclusively  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility.  We 
may  say  that  in  our  time  a  very  large  majority  of  the  civil  func- 
tionaries belong  not  only  to  the  middle  class,  but  even  to  the^^ 
bourgeoiste. 

For  a  long  while  no  better  guarantee  against  favouritism  existed 
than  the  integrity  and  impartiality  of  the  sovereign.  After  1815 
this  evil  became  impossible  by  the  institution  of  State  examinations. 
No  place  can  now  be  conferred  upon  any  person  who  has  not  previously 
passed  certain  examinations ;  and  the  committee,  whose  business  it 
is  to  preside  at  them,  are  quite  above  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
illegitimate  influences.  Yet  Germany  has  not  adopted  competition 
as  it  still  exists  in  France  for  certain  rare  professions,  competition 
being  considered  merely  as  a  proof  of  knowledge,  not  of  capacity. 
The  German  State  exacts  two  indispensable  qualifications  from  all 
aspirants  to  the  place  of  government  official ;  firstly,  scientific, 
theoretical  knowledge,  acquired  at  a  university,  and  testified  by 
university  degrees ;  secondly,  special  technical  and  practical  know- 
ledge, acquired  by  experience  and  proved  by  State  examinations. 
In  the  civil,  as  in  the  military  service,  promotion  is  not  so  much 
granted  by  seniority  as  by  selection ;  a  dangerous  although  a  fertile 
principle,  t.e,,  fertile  where  a  strong  e^rit  de  corps  exists,  dangerous 
where  it  is  wanting.  French  prefects  and  sub-prefects,  like  French 
lieutenants  and  captains,  form  separate  degrees  in  the  scale  of  hier- 
archy, while  the  German  Regierungsrath,  or  the  staff  of  officers 
belonging  to  a  Prussian  regiment,  are  more  like  kinsfolk  among  one 
another ;  so  that  it  would  hardly  be  possible  without  serious  mischief 
to  show  undue  favour  to  any  member  of  the  family,  unless  the  selection 
be  approved  by  all  the  others.^  A  corresponding  phenomenon  may 
be  observed  in  France.  The  two  corporations  held  in  the  greatest 
esteem  in  that  country,  i.e.^  the  Court  of  Accounts  {Cour  des  Comptes), 

(1)  In  the  army,  officers  are  appointed  by  election,  and  confirmed  by  the  soTereign. 
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and  the  State  Council  {Conseil  d^JEtat),  are  neither  elective  nor  are 
their  members  recruited  by  seniority.  The  great  respect  which  they 
enjoy  is  wholly  attributable  to  the  circumstance  of  their  possessing  a 
stronger  esprit  de  corps  than  any  other  body,  and  having  constantly 
maintained  their  independence  in  spite  of  their  royal  nomination. 
In  fact,  as  every  candid  Frenchman  will,  I  am  sure,  agree,  it  was 
not  the  Corps  L^gislatif,  but  the  Cour  des  Comptes  which  exercised  a 
really  efficacious  control  over  the  public  expenditure  in  France,  as  it 
was  not  the  elective  Conseils  G^n^raux,  but  the  Conseils  d'Et&t 
which  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  arbitrary  tendencies  of  French 
prefects  and  sub-prefects.  Now,  the  Prussian  Regierungsrath  is 
nothing  more  than  a  French  Conseil  d'Etat  in  miniature.  Hence 
the  political  independence  of  Prussian  State  officials,  strengthened 
still  more  by  their  irremovability.  Was  there  ever  such  a  thing 
heard  of  in  France,  even  in  Louis  Phih'ppe's  time,  as  a  government 
official  daring  to  belong  to  the  Opposition,  were  he  even  an  irremovable 
judge  or  an  university  professor  ?  Whereas  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
in  Prussia  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  Liberal  Opposition,  which 
thwarted  the  Ministry  "not  wisely  but  too  well"  from  1862  to 
1866,  was  composed  of  government  emphyis.  Besides  which,  the 
Prussian  bureaucracy — ^I  designedly  use  the  word  Prussian  instead 
of  German,  because,  under  the  semblance  of  highly-developed  con- 
stitutional liberty,  the  smaller  confederate  States  belonging  to  the 
quondam  Eheinbund  concealed,  in  truth,  a  tyranny  of  officialism 
equal  to  that  of  France  from  1815  to  1848 — Prussian  bureaucracy, 
I  repeat,  produces  a  powerful  counterbalance  utterly  imknown  in 
France  or  Italy,  in  free  elective  municipal  administration,  university 
freedom,  provincial  and  departmental  elective  councils,  and  long- 
acquired  habits  of  free  association  and  meeting. 

For  a  considerable  period  there  was  nothing  to  insure  the  integrity 
and  assiduity  of  a  Prussian  official  beyond  this  feeling  of  solidarity  and 
the  supervision  of  the  central  power.  A  new  and  powerful  principle, 
productive  of  important  results — ^that  of  individual  responsibility, 
was  introduced  through  Stein's  reform.  Henceforward  the  Prussian 
bureaucracy  has  distinguished  itself  from  that  of  France,  Russia,  and 
Italy ;  not  only  by  its  hard-working  capabilities,  superior  education, 
and  independent  opinion,  but  by  this  principle  of  individual  responsi- 
bility ;  a  far  more  efficacious  and  more  dignified  control  than  sur- 
veillance and  inspection  can  ever  be.  It  is  known  that  Baron  von  Stein 
strictly  prohibited  any  recourse  from  subalterns  to  their  superiors, 
either  for  advice  or  instructions.  While  a  French  mayor  is  utterly 
incapable  of  taking  a  resolution,  adopting  a  measure,  or  even  granting 
a  request,  without  having  previously  communicated  with  the  sub- 
prefect,  who,  in  his  turn,  thinks  it  his  duty  to  confer  with  the  prefect, 
and  through  him  with  the  minister,  each  one  endeavouring  to  shirk 
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his  own  immediate  responsibility ;  German  officials,  on  the  contrary, 
are  expected  to  lake  the  initiative  in  all  decisions,  and  are  subject  to 
reprimand,  or  even  dinnissal,  promotion,  or  recompense,  according 
to  the  merits  of  their  services  and  the  capacity  displayed.  It  is 
impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this  one  fact,  for  in  inti- 
mate connection  with  it  stand  all  those  qualities  which  excite  the 
admiration  of  foreigners  in  the  Prussian  employ^ — especially  con- 
scientious feeling  of  duty,  and  a  strong  concentration  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  in  the  performance  of  the  work  allotted  to 
him  by  the  State.^  And  does  not  this  go  a  long  way  towards  recon- 
eiling  one  to  all  that  is  pedantic,  imperious,  and  tracamer  in  this 
classP 

The  writer  of  these  lines  himself  owns  to  a  preference  for  self- 
government,  when  exercised  under  local  and  aristocratic  influence, 
as  in  England ;  but  in  politics  we  have  to  deal,  not  with  abstract 
preferences,  but  with  stubborn  facts.  Would  it  not  be  vain  to 
attempt  founding  a  state  artificially  upon  the  English  plan,  in  a 
country  like  Germany,  politically  the  result  of  1648?  Would  it 
bo  possible,  even  were  it  advisable,  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  three 
centuries  of  Homan  law  and  French  absolutism  from  the  pages  of 
her  history,  and  link  her  present  political  forms  to  those  of  Lather's 
time  P  If  the  bureaucratic  system  has  been  the  ruin  of  Germany 
and  the  instnmient  by  which  despotism  has  held  her  in  utter  sub- 
jection, on  the  other  hand  it  became  the  means  of  her  renaiasanoe, 
and  its  roots  are  so  very  deep,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  eradi- 
cating them.  I  have  already  shown  what  a  salutary  transformation 
had  taken  place  during  the  reigns,  and  by  the  example  and  severe 
authority,  of  the  first  Prussian  monarchs,  who,  if  they  consuiered 
themselves  as  the  firsts  regarded  their  civil  officers  as  the  second 
servants  of  the  realm.  As  soon  as  they  were  no  more,  nay,  already 
during  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  whose  genius  itself  could 
not  outweigh  the  bad  effects  of  despotism  however  enlightened,  this 
bureaucracy  became  what  Eussian,  Italian,  French,  and  even  South 
German  bureaucrats  always  have  been,  and  for  the  most  part  still 
are,  a  set  of  indolent,  servile,  frequently  ignorant,  nearly  always 
pusillanimous  mercenaries.  This  falling  off  of  the  Prussian  bureau- 
cracy had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Jena  as 
the  decadence  of  the  Prussian  army.  We  have  already  said  that  it 
was  reserved  to  Baron  von  Stein  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  system 
by  his  salutary  reforms.  Although  imable  to  inspire  timid,  uncon- 
scientious individuals  with  feelings  of  courage  and  duty,  he  was  yet 
too  clear-sighted  to  attempt  recalling  the  absolute  practice  of  siq^er- 
vision  as  in  use  during  the  reigns  of  Frederick  William  I.  and  of 

(1)  The  Mine  principle  is  applied  to  the  army,  whose  whole  constmciion  teadB 
towarda  self-reliance  in  the  officers.  "  Even  a  bad  resolution,"  says  tha  anpoior,.  **  is 
better  than  irresolution  or  asking  for  instructions." 
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Frederick  tiie  Great.  As  a  disciple  of  Kant,  he  preferred  practically 
applying  the  theory  of  the  categorical  imperative  and  principle  of 
duty  revived  by  that  great  philosopher,  under  the  form  of  immediate 
responsibility.  From  this  time  forward  we  can  scarcely  find  any- 
thing beyond  the  name  in  the  Prussian  organised  bureaucracy  in 
common  with  the  corresponding  systems  existing  in  Russia,  Italy,  and 
France.  Who  can  deny  that  it  has  greatly  contributed  to  the 
power  and  greatness  of  Prussia  P  And  is  not  the  saying,  "  Ye  shall 
know  the  tree  by  its  fruit,"  applicable  to  political  institutions  ? 

My  assertion  above,  that  the  entire  administration,  including 
jurisdiction,  in  Prussia,  was  exclusively  managed  by  the  bureaucracy, 
is  not  literally  correct ;  for  there  have  existed  for  some  time  certain 
institutions  which  have  since  been  assimilated  by  long  custom,  the 
tendency  of  which  is  gradually  to  pave  the  way  from  a  strictly  bureau- 
cratic system  to  that  of  self-government.  At  the  very  outset  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy  there  existed  provincicd  parliaments,  in  which 
the  nobility,  landed  proprietors,  civic  burghers,  and  country  parishes 
were  represented.  These  miniature  parliaments,  one  being  allotted 
to  each  province,  were  eight  in  number  till  1866,  and  have  since 
been  increased  to  eleven  by  the  conquests  of  1866.  They  show  an 
evident  propensity  to  acquire  additional  importance,  to  widen  the 
circle  of  their  functions  and  prerogatives,  to  prolong  their  sessions, 
and  to  establish  a  more  complete  and  permanent  control  over  the 
bureaucracy.  Thus,  in  the  province  of  Hanover,  there  is  already  a 
permanent  committee  of  the  provincial  parliament,  with  a  permanent 
delegate  at  its  head  (at  present  the  well-known  liberal  leader,  Herr 
von  Bennigsen),  which  takes  as  active  a  part  in  the  provincial 
administration  as  the  Regierungsrdthe  with  their  Oberprdsident,  and 
represents  the  elective  element.  This  system,  or  something  nearly 
resembling  it — ^for  Prussia  is  fortunately  not  possessed  by  the  mania 
of  absolute  symmetrical  uniformity — ^will  necessarily  soon  find  its 
way  into  the  other  provinces.  A  new  Kreisordnung  (district  consti- 
tution) is  likewise  in  course  of  preparation,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  present  administration  of  the  district  or  Kreis  (about  equivalent 
to  a  French  arrandissement)  is  in  fact  for  the  most  part  already  in 
the  hands  of  elective  authorities  such  as  those  Mr.  Goschen  proposes 
for  England,  under  the  name  of  county  and  parochial  boards.  The 
Kreisraih  (district  assembly)  is  indeed  nothing  but  an  elective 
conseil  de  prefectures  with  limited  attributions,  and  the  Landrath 
(chief  of  the  district)  is  chosen  by  the  king  on  presentation  by  this 
assembly,  from  among  those  proprietors  of  the  district  who  possess 
the  requisite  diplomas.  As  to  communal  self-government,  all  cities 
in  the  world  might  imitate  with  advantage  the  municipal  constitution 
of  the  Prussian  towns,  established  by  Baron  Stein  in  1808.  Boston 
and  Manchester  are  hardly   governed  with   more    freedom    than 
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Cologne  and  Breslau.  In  the  rural  districts  there  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  much  room  for  improvement,  for  here  the  great  landholders 
exercise  far  too  much  legal  influence,  although  their  actual  ascendency 
is  inferior  to  that  which  the  same  class  possess  in  England.  It  is^ 
however,  in  the  most  important  of  all  the  territorial  divisions,  the 
Regierungshezirk — nearly  corresponding  to  the  French  departeinent 
or  the  English  county — that  the  elective  element,  the  principle  of 
self-government,  is  most  wanting.  Here,  in  the  form  of  colleges 
and  under  the  denomination  of  Begierungsrdthe,  the  bureaucracy 
exercises  a  thoroughly  despotic  power,  which  I  have  every  reason  to 
think  beneficial,  and  which  certainly  is  used  with  integrity,  but  not 
the  less  arbitrary  on  that  account.  A  project  is  said  to  be  prepared 
by  government,  by  which  it  is  proposed  that  elective  coimcils  should 
be  introduced  into  the  divisions  also. 

Moreover,  the  principle  of  self-government  has  actually  begun  to 
find  its  way  even  into  the  precincts  of  the  courts  of  justice.  Trial 
by  jury,  introduced  by  Napoleon  I.  into  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and 
since  preserved,  has  gradually  penetrated  into  the  whole  of  the 
Prussian  dominions,  and  we  may  say  even  the  whole  of  Germany, 
since  1848.  It  is  at  present,  indeed,  strictly  confined  to  criminal 
matters,  where  its  results  have  on  the  whole  been  better  than  might 
have  been  expected,  but  its  application,  when  extended  to  other 
departments,  such  as  civil  jurisdiction,  might  not  prove  so  harmless. 
If  this  remarkable  institution,  destined  to  be  the  glory  of  England 
and  the  scourge  of  France  and  Italy,  has  been  found  on  the  whole 
better  adapted  to  Germany  than  to  other  continental  countries,  we 
may  attribute  the  fact  mainly  to  its  being  of  German  origin,  and 
merely  revived  after  six  centuries  of  oblivion,  as  well  as  to  the 
decidedly  Protestant  character  of  the  country,  a  keener  sense  of  duty 
and  less  timidity  in  assuming  responsibility  among  the  German  people. 
This  last  circumstance  has  also  permitted  the  institution  of  single 
magistrates  into  the  German  police  courts,  a  thing  which  would  be 
utterly  impossible  either  in  France  or  Italy. 

We  may  conclude,  from  the  above,  that  Prussia  is  a  country  which, 
albeit  governed  by  officialism,  yet  contains  the  seeds  of  elective  self- 
government,  only  requiring  time  and  propitious  circumstances  to 
ripen ;  and  that  her  officials  are,  on  the  whole,  an  educated,  honest, 
hard-working  sot  of  men. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  her  political  government,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  is  controlled  by  public  opinion,  let  us  en  passant 
refer  to  an  apprehension  which,  however  ill  founded,  we  hear  often 
expressed,  even  by  benevolent  foreigners — ^that  of  the  danger  of 
over-centralisation  to  Germany. 

Germany  is  a  confederation  of  States.     We  own  that  we  wish  it 
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were  not  so,  because  many  of  the  States  composing  the  federation 
have  no  raison  d'etre  whatever,  being  mere  arbitrary  divisions  intro- 
duced by  Napoleon  I.,  and  not  historically  grouped  local  or  regionic 
interests  and  affinities,  as  foreigners  often  suppose  them  to  be.  A 
kingdom  like  that  of  Bavaria,  in  which  three  out  of  the  four  original 
Teutonic  races  (Franks,  Suabians,  and  Bavarians)  were  indiscrimi- 
nately jumbled  together  by  the  sovereign  will  of  the  French  CsBsar, 
can  hardly  be  called  a  natural  state.  Let  us  be  more  careful  here 
than  ever  in  distinguishing  between  things  themselves  and  their 
names,  for  what  is  really  important  is  the  fact  of  the  greater  or  less 
amount  of  autonomy  possessed  by  each  state,  not  the  name  it  goes  by. 
A  confederation  like  Switzerland  or  the  United  States,  for  instance, 
with  its  cantons  and  states  possessing  no  more  autonomy  than  Prus- 
sian provinces,  is  evidently  far  more  centralised  than  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  "We  wish  with  all  our  heart  Germany  were  thoroughly 
Prussianised.  Do  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  or  Italians  really  know 
what  is  meant  by  this  word?  Are  they. aware  that  Prussia  has 
entirely  refrained  from  meddling  with  the  secular  laws  and  adminis- 
tration of  her  different  provinces,  and  that  centralisation  has  been 
exclusively  applied  to  their  political  interests  ?  Do  they  really  know 
that  Silesia  is  governed  otherwise  than  Pomerania,  that  Bhenish 
Prussia  still  has  its  French  code  and  proceedings,  that  the  system  of 
administration  differs  entirely  in  the  newly-annexed  provinces  from 
that  of  Brandenburg  or  East  Prussia  P  Is  it  seriously  to  be  appre- 
hended that  Germany  will  eventually  be  the  victim  of  centralisation, 
because  all  her  armies  wear  the  same  uniform  and  obey  the  same 
commander-in-chief,  or  because  the  entire  nation  is  represented  at 
foreign  courts  by  a  single  ambassador,  and  by  its  deputies  in  one 
Parliament  P  And  if  so,  why  are  not  the  same  dangers  equally  to 
be  apprehended  at  Berne  and  Washington  ? 

Now,  not  only  has  each  one  of  the  eleven  provinces  of  Prussia  its 
own  separate  organisation,  but  each  has  besides  kept  its  own  civil 
law.  Uniformity  is  beginning  to  be  introduced  into  the  criminal  code, 
the  commercial  laws,  and  the  military  system.  In  every  other 
respect  each  individual  state  has  preserved  its  "  legitimate  particu^ 
larity,^  as  the  familiar  phrase  has  it.  It  is  besides  a  well-known 
fact  that  Berlin  does  not  monopolise  either  science  or  art,  either  the 
public  press  or  the  public  libraries,  as  is  the  case  with  Paris,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  with  London.  The  leading  German  newspapers  are 
not  published  in  the  capital,  but  at  Augsburg  and  Cologne  ;  the  first 
theatres  and  galleries  are  in  Dresden  and  Munich,  as  well  as  in 
Berlin ;  the  great  bookselling  mart  is  Leipzig  ;  Hamburg  continues 
to  preserve  its  importance  as  the  first  commercitil  city ;  Frankfort 
remains  the  first  money  market ;  Heidelberg,  Bonn,  and  Gottingen 
are  by  no  means  inferior  universities  to  Berlin ;  the  school  of  paint- 
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ing^  wluch  has  taken  up  its  residence  in  the  Bayarian  capital,  no 
more  dreams  of  removing  to  the  chief  town  of  Prussia  than  does  the 
musical  Conservatoire  of  Leipzig,  which  latter  city,  by  the  way,  is 
likewise  the  seat  of  the  new  supreme  commercial  tribunal.  It  is  sin- 
gular to  observe  the  tender  solicitude  displayed  by  states,  whose  xmity 
is  long  established,  for  some  countries  recently  united,  with  respect  to 
the  dangers  to  which  they  may  be  exposed  by  over-centralisation. 
America  and  Switzerland,  be  it  remarked,  never  have  at  any  time 
expressed  apprehensions  lest  Germany  should  fall  a  victim  to  this 
evil,  while  England,  where  the  bare  idea  of  federalisation  is  a  crime, 
and  France^  where  it  is  tantamoimt  to  high  treason,  are  loud  in 
deploring  that  Germany  should  be  bent  on  unity.  What  a  pity,  I 
hear  them  say,  that  she  should  demolish  all  those  quaint  little  wooden 
huts  of  the  olden  time,  and  build  one  huge,  comfortable,  prosy, 
modern  stone  house,  like  those  we  live  in.  It  may  be  loftier  and 
more  solid  than  the  close  little  houses  of  former  times,  but  they  were 
80  picturesque.  How  many  tears  have  been  shed  at  the  disappear- 
ance of  those  diminutive  centres  of  civilisation  and  enlightenment, 
the  German  and  Italian  small  courts.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that 
Florence  did  a  great  deal  for  the  advancement  of  art  and  science — 
considerably  more,  however,  during  her  republican  period  than  under 
her  princes ;  or  that  Weimar  and  Munich,  the  former  towards  the 
dose  of  the  peist  century,  the  latter  in  our  days,  have  formed  literary 
and  artistic  centres.  But  for  two  or  three  such  focuses  of  enlighten- 
ment, how  many  others  of  despotism  and  abject  servility  have  not 
subsisted  side  by  ride  with  them  ?  For  a  single  Weimar,  how  many 
Cassels  P  For  one  Munich,  how  many  Hanovers  ?  For  a  bright, 
starlike  Florence,  how  many  dark,  cloudy  Modenas  P  And  how  l<mg 
did  the  dazzling  period  last?  Did  there  ever  come  the  slightest 
shadow  of  a  benefit  from  these  petty  residences  from  the  sixteenth 
to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  ?  In  lack  of  Pollnitz's  or 
Casanova's  memoirs,  it  will  suffice  to  read  what  Thackeray  and 
Malmeebury  have  written  about  the  courts  of  Herrenhaus^i  and 
Brunswick,  two  such  small  courts,  and  not  the  worst  among  th^n  by 
any  means,  which  during  two  centuries  were  the  scenes  of  the  coarsest 
dissolution  and  corruption,  of  the  most  heartless  tyranny,  very  leeches 
sucking  the  heart's  blood  of  Germany,  and  exhausting  her  to  such  a 
point  that  she  has  never  yet  entirely  recovered  from  the  economical 
ruin  they  brought  upon  her.  Even  the  best  of  them,  at  times  when 
they  really  were  focuses  of  intellectual  life,  invariably,  in  Italy  as 
well  as  in  Germany,  became  schools  for  the  deterioration  of  character, 
breeding  as  they  did  cowardice  and  servility,  paralysing  the  moral 
energies,  hindering  all  industrial  and  commercial  development,  fos- 
tering foreign  intrigues,  and  crushing  national  independence. 
Besides,,  whatever  may  have  been  the  benefits  conferred  by  them 
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in  their  timey  that  time  has  passed  away,  since  they  are  surrounded 
by  large  and  powerful  States;  and  we  might  as  well  expect  to 
find  the  delights  of  spring  at  midsummer^  or  the  graceful  freshness 
of  youth  in  the  maturity  of  manhood,  as  hope  to  call  to  life  a 
past  which  has  departed  for  ever,  and  the  revival  of  which  would 
at  best  be  but  an  artificial  process  of  galvanisation.  It  is,  of 
course,  pleasanter  to  view  a  hundred  pretty  rivulets  winding  their 
way  through  narrow  valleys  and  between  wooded  declivities,  than 
to  watch  the  broad  expanse  of  a  mighty  stream,  laden  with  ships, 
flowing  majestically  through  the  rich  plain  which  it  fertilises  in 
its  course.  StiU  no  sensible  being  would  think  of  attempting  to 
maintain  the  waters  by  force  in  their  primitive  and  original  pic- 
turesqueness,  or  preventing  them  from  taking  their  natural  course. 
We  are  not  xmacquainted  with  artificial  political  creations,  such 
as  those  called  medium  states,  and  we  can  assure  those  who  are  so 
veady  to  inveigh  against  absolutism  and  centralisation  that  these 
evils  are  less  to  be  found  in  Prusaa,  where  wise  and  conscientious 
rulers  have  ever  respected  the  legislation  and  organisation  of  each 
one  of  the  provinces  belonging  to  their  sovereignty,  than  in 
Eessia  or  Bavaria,  where  from  1804  the  French  levelling  process 
has  been  inexorably  applied  with  barbarous  consistency  alike  to  the 
noblest  traditions  of  ancient  imperial  cities,  such  as  Nuremberg, 
Augsburg,  Eatisbon,  and  to  venerable  seats  of  prince-bishops,  such  as 
Mayence,  Wiirzburg,  or  Bamberg,  where  the  whole  has  been  united,  and 
submitted  to  this  or  that  dynasty,  not  by  any  spontaneous  national 
impulse,  like  that  of  1848  or  1870,  but  at  the  peremptory  command 
of  a  foreign  conquevor ;  not  in  feivour  of  a  grand  idea  or  of  a  strong 
common  feeling  universally  aroused,  nor  even  of  a  powerful  general 
interest,  but  simply  to  serve  the  views  of  an  imperious  vanquisher. 

A  hope  still  lingers,  in  Frazice,  at  least,  that  a  reaction  will  take 
|dace  on  the  pcut  of  the  "Bavarian,  Hanoverian,  and  Hessian 
nations  "  against  the  Prussian  yoke,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  no  such  hopes  should  in  future  be  cherished.  The  author 
ef  these  lines  had  occasion  more  than  once  before  1870  to  warn  his 
French  friends  against  entertaining  similar  delusions.  More  than 
once  he  prophesied  to  them  that  Hanover  and  Frankfort,  Bavaria 
and  Wurtemberg,  would  fight  like  one  man  with  Prussia /or  Gtermany. 
He  was  not  listened  to,  and  most  likely  shared  the  fate  of  all  tellers 
ef  disagreeable  truths^  and  was  counted  as  an  enemy.  And  if  this 
assertion  was  true  two  years  ago,  how  much  more  is  it  so  now  that 
the  chosen  representatives  of  Bavaria,  Hessia,  Wurtemberg,  and 
Baden  have  their  seats  in  the  G-erman  Heichstag,  even  as  those  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  in  the  British  Parliament,  those  of 
Provence  and  Bretagne  in  the  French  National  Assembly,  let  alone 
the  additional  eircumstanee  that  each  of  the  Governments  el  these 
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States  has  its  representatives  in  the  Bundesrath.  No ;  most  emphati- 
cally and  assuredly,  no  reaction  will  take  place  against  Berlin 
centralisation,  simply  because  it  does  not  exist.  Where  are  the 
Berlin  prefects,  Berlin  judges,  Berlin  generals,  who  administrate, 
judge,  and  command  at  Dresden,  Stuttgard,  or  Munich,  or  even  at 
Cologne,  Hanover,  or  Konigsberg,  equivalent  to  those  Paris  prefects, 
Paris  judges,  and  Paris  generals  who  nde  at  Lille,  Bordeaux,  Kantes, 
and  Marseilles  ? 

Indeed,  many  German  Liberals,  who  are  not  the  dupes  of  miere 
high-sounding  words,  entertain  a  sincere  wish  that  the  minor  States 
should  be  altogether  suppressed  and  annexed  to  Prussia,  because  they 
are  well  aware  that  there  is  less  danger  there  of  over-centralisation, 
than  in  the  minor  States  themselves.  A  reaction  against  Paris  on 
the  part  of  Normandy  and  Bretagne  is  possible,  because  Paris  has 
stretched  the  string  of  her  bow  to  the  utmost  possibility ;  a  reacti<Mi 
on  the  part  of  Saxony  and  Hanover  against  the  Prussian  supremacy 
is  absolutely  impossible,  because  only  two  things  have  been  centralised 
in  Berlin,  Le,,  the  management  of  foreign  afiairs  and  the  supreme 
military  command,  exactly  as  in  "Washington  and  in  Berne,  and 
because  the  centralisation  of  these  two  departments  in  Berlin  is  the 
realisation  of  the  oldest,  warmest,  and  most  universal  desire  of  all 
Germany. 

ni. 

If  the  danger  of  over-centralisation  had  seriously  begun  to  alarm 
the  foreign  liberal  friends  of  Germany  concerning  the  future  prospects 
of  that  luckless  country,  now  imdergoing  the  process  of  thorough 
Prussianising,  the  anticipations  of  a  joint  rule  of  militarism,  Csesarism, 
and  feudalism — to  use  the  familiar  phraseology  of  the  continental 
press — would  seem  to  have  struck  them  with  still  greater  dread.  It 
will,  therefore,  not  be  superfluous  to  submit  to  closer  scrutiny  a  class 
of  apprehensions,  to  all  appearance  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  publio 
mind,  that  the  comensus  hominum  gives  them  additional  weight  with 
all  such  as  acknowledge  in  it  a  valid  argument  against  evidence. 
The  unprejudiced  mind  finds  no  small  difficulty  in  detecting  in  fects 
any  justifiable  groimd  for  views  so  gloomy  or  fears  so  dire  and  so 
sincere ;  but  there  exists,  unfortunately,  a  power  nearly  as  strong  as 
that  of  facts  themselves,  i,e,y  the  thoughtless  repetition  of  hackneyed, 
improved  assertions,  the  origin  of  which  escapes  research  with  the 
same  obstinacy,  with  which  the  repeaters  themselves  shrink  from 
impartial  criticism  and  close  investigation. 

To  begin  with  an  undoubted  fact^ — and  one,  perhaps,  not  without 
its  merits,  even  when  viewed  by  the  most  inveterate  democrats — a 
fact,  at  any  rate,  which  goes  far  towards  refuting  the  current  appre- 
hensions concerning  the  inebriating  powers  of  military  glory  once 
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tasted ;  the  preponderance  of  the  military  element  in  Prussia,  far 
from  being  on  the  increase  since  the  national  conflict  of  1866— by 
BO  means  so  popular,  by  the  way,  as  the  war  of  1870 — ^has  steadily 
decreased  ever  since,  whilst  the  civilian  and  commercial  has  been 
daily  gaining  ground.  It  will  suffice  to  glance  at  the  laws  which 
have  been  voted  in  Parliament  from  1866  to  1870,  and  at  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  statistics  of  the  country,  in  order  to  gain  the 
conviction  that  Germany  has  never,  at  any  time  of  her  existence, 
progressed  so  rapidly  in  civil  liberty  nor  been  more  absorbed  in 
pacific  interests  than  during  those  four  years.  Nor  must  it  be  sup- 
posed for  a  moment  that  the  Government  encourages  an  undue  thirst 
after  a  military  glory.  Germany  possesses  as  yet  neither  a  Prince  of 
Sedan,  nor  a  Count  of  Sadowa,  wherewith  to  perpetuate  the  record  of 
a  vanquished  foe,  after  the  analogy  of  the  Duke  of  Malakoff  or 
Magenta.  As  was  the  case  in  America,  after  the  great  war  of  seces- 
sion, himdreds  of  thousands  of  German  combatants  have  hastened 
back  to  their  pen,  their  plough,  or  their  yard  measure,  as  the  case 
might  be,  only  too  glad  to  lay  aside  the  sword,  the  rifle,  and  the 
bayonet. 

While  in  garrison,  at  a  distance  from  their  families,  military  men 
will  at  all  times  be  prone  to  cultivate  a  strong  spirit  of  caste  among 
themselves.  But  let  them  once  be  summoned  to  actual  service  and 
to  the  exercise  of  stern  duties,  let  them  be  called  upon  to  undertake 
the  gravest  of  all  responsibilities,  and  we  shall  most  likely  see  those 
we  have  hitherto  only  known  as  arrogant,  overbearing,  self-sufficient 
Junkers,  turn  out  laborious,  xmselfish,  humane  members  of  the  com- 
munity. If  this  be  true  of  professional  armies,  at  least  during  actual 
warfare,  how  much  more  will  it  be  the  case  with  essentially  national 
troops.  It  is  precisely  when  a  war  has  come  to  a  close,  that  we  see 
the  striking  difference  between  professional  and  national  armies  in 
its  strongest  light.  It  is  not  the  citizen  soldier  who  fights  at 
Marathon  and  Platsea,  or  defends  the  rising  Republics  of  Home  and 
North  America,  who  ever  becomes  fatal  to  liberty  in  his  native  land  : 
it  is  the  victorious  mercenary,  to  whom  a  nation  has  entrusted  its 
defence.  Far  from  impeding,  or  even  retarding  freedom  and  pro- 
gress, a  purely  national  army,  like  that  of  Germany,  may  be  said  to 
contribute  in  reality  quite  as  much  to  the  political  education  of  a 
country,  as  a  free  press,  club  eloquence,  or  even  a  parliamentary 
training  can  do.  Already  MacchiaveUi,  when  planning  a  free  con- 
stitution for  Italy,  had  hit  upon  a  scheme  of  systematic  national 
defence,  which  Schamhorst  appears  literally  to  have  copied,  and  in 
which  the  sagacious  Florentine  Republican  saw  the  firmest  support 
of  liberty.  And,  indeed,  a  course  of  military  training  of  this 
description  not  only  imparts  a  high  sense  of  duty,  but  it  inculcates 
love  of  order,  constant  self-denial,  and  sound  discipline ;  above  all,  it 
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devel(^  ti  feeling  of  national  solidarity  far  superior  io  any  wliidi 
can  be  artificially  inocidated  by  democratic  decrees  proclaiming  an 
imaginary  equality.     The  son  of  a  Bismarck  or  a  Boon  will  searceij 
be  a  whit  the  less  a  nobleman  after  haying  staked  his  life  side  l^ 
side  with  Pomeranian  peasants,  and  endured  the  same  fatigiies  and 
privations  as  common  soldiers,  nor  is  he  likely  to  be  regarded,  by 
them  in  the  light  of  a  feudal  oppressor  or  a  natural  enemy.     It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  establish  a  clear  distinction  between  army  and 
army,  ere  we  talk  of  militarism.     The  fact  is,  Germany  has  fouiMl 
out,  to  her  cost,  that  she  is  unable  to  dispense  with  a  striding  army, 
as  England  can,  owing  to  her  pecidiar  geographical  position ;  she 
has,  therefore,  discoyered  a  means  of  procuring  one  at  tiie  least 
possible    cost    to    the    country — the    Prussian   military    budget 
amounted  to  about  half  that  of  France — and  with  as  small  a  pro- 
portion of  the  military,  and  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  civilian 
element,  as  was  compatible  with  eflBcacy.     The  period  of  service  is, 
for  men  belonging  to  the  lower  classes  of  society  in  general  two,  fiw 
men   of  superior  education  and  means  one  year  only.      During 
their  training  they  are  not  removed  to  any  great  distance  from  their 
houses  or  places  of  business ;  thus  the  German  soldiers  remain  con- 
stantly in  contact  with  their  families,   their  countrymen  (in  the 
narrowest  sense  of  the  term),  their  fellow^scholsu^  and  professional 
associates,  by  means  of  a  territorial  system  by  which  each  province  is 
called  upon  to  contribute  a  complete  (x>rp8  d'armie^  each  department 
a  division  or  brigade,  each  town  its  own  battalion  or  company.     The 
very  existence  of  such  a  system  affords  ample  proof  how  thoroughl  j 
the  public  mind  in   Germany  must  have  been  prepared  for  the 
national  unity ;  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  principal  objec- 
tion  to  its  introduction  into  France  and  Italy  was,  and  still  is,  the 
fear  of  compromising  the  national  unity.     This  system^  moreover, 
has  contributed  more  than  anything  towards  maintaining  the  civilian 
character  of  the  German  army,  which  would  have  run  imminent  risk 
of  degenerating  into  a  military  caste  in  spite  of  its  popular  origin 
and  the  short  duration  of  compulsory  servioe  exacted,  had  tiie  French 
garrison  system  been  adopted. 

And  yet  it  would  be  vain  to  deny  that  a  strong  prafessional  and 
reactionary  element  does  exist  among  the  German  troops,  eq>ecially 
among  the  officers.  This  staff  is  for  the  most  part  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  the  very  numerous  lesser  nobility,  with  which  the  whc^ 
of  Germany,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Wurtemburg,  &c.,  not  less  than  Prussia, 
abounds.  This  circumstance,  it  must  be  owned,  is  not  without  a 
certain  amount  of  gravity;  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  it 
offers  standing  in  such  intimate  connection,  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  separate  them.  Allowing  to  be  true  what  Z  have  every  reason  to 
believe  incontestable — i.e.,  that  a  standing  ^xm^  is  a  necessity  for  all 
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noB-neutral  Continental  States,  and  making  due  allowances  for  the 
evident  impossibility  of  forming  a  staff  of  qualified  officers  by  the 
same  process  of  training  which  is  used  for  the  bulk  of  the  army,  t.^., 
without  a  long  series  of  special  professional  studies;  granting,  further, 
that  far  more  agreeable  and  lucratiye  prospects  are  opened  by 
industry,  commerce,  and  government  posts  than  by  the  military 
career — ^it  follows  that  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  recruit  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  officers  specially  trained  for  the  service,  were  it  not 
for  this  numerous  petty  aristocracy,  without  means  sufficient  to  live 
in  idleness,  and  too  haughty  and  prejudiced  to  adopt  industrial  or 
conmiercial  pursuits.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  these  nobles,  proud  to  excess  of  their  pedigree,  accustomed  to 
conmiand  from  their  youth,  fully  aware  how  much  they  are  needed, 
and  conscious  of  the  services  they  render,  should  assume  a  haughty, 
supercilious  bearing,  and  be  zealous  to  uphold  their  superior  rank  in 
spite  of  their  straitened  circumstances,  by  privileges  and  other 
artificial  means  P  It  is  hard  to  foretell  whether  this  difficulty  will 
ever  be  satisfactorily  got  over.  StiU,  we  think,  and  facts  seem  to 
justify  us  in  our  belief,  that  a  corresponding  increase  in  wealth  and 
influence  among  the  middle  classes,  and  a  wider  development  of 
political  interest  in  the  highest  aristocracy,  added  to  habits  of  public 
discussion,  are  likely  to  restrict  more  and  more  the  petite  noblesse 
(Jimker)  to  their  own  pecidiar  sphere  of  action — the  army,  shutting 
them  gradually  out  from  all  direct  influences  upon  the  political 
destinies,  both  interior  and  exterior,  of  the  country.  Experience 
would  seem  to  encourage  hopes  such  as  these ;  for,  not  only  was  the 
civil  legislation  never  more  active,  never  more  liberal  or  more  modern 
than  during  the  four  years  from  1866  to  1870,  but  never  has  more 
been  done  for  science  or  for  popular  instruction,  and  never  did 
German  commerce  and  industry  make  more  rapid  progress,  thanks 
to  an  enlightened  legislation,  to  international  treaties,  and  to  the 
suppression  of  inland  impediments,  than  during  this  period.  There 
has  been  nothing  in  the  attitude  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  of  the 
Parliament  or  the  army,  to  discourage  the  most  favourable  expecta- 
tions. At  any  rate,  even  admitting  militarism  in  its  best  sense  -to  be 
the  basis  or  at  least  one  of  the  principal  supports  of  the  German 
State,  there  is  no  appearance  as  yet  of  the  more  objectionable  species 
of  militarism  threatening  to  oppress  the  country.  For  it  is  as  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  one  sort  of  militarism  from  another,  as  to  distinguish 
a  national  from  a  mercenary  army,  and  most  essential  that  two  things 
bearing  little  or  no  resemblance  to  one  another  should  not  be  con- 
founded under  the  same  denomination.  Universal  liability  to  con- 
scription, the  necessity  for  the  entire  youth  of  a  land  to  go  through 
a  course  of  military  training,  a  system  of  non-conmiissioned  officers 
who  have  no  chance  of  promotion^  and  who,  there&re,  sooner  or  later 
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retire  into  civil  service,  the  institution  of  a  staff  of  permanent  specially- 
trained  officers  for  the  command  of  a  force  composed  of  more  than  a 
million  of  men,  no  doubt  constitute  militarism ;  but  it  is  in  all  respects 
militarism  of  a  sound,  healthy  kind.  Mercenary  troops,  composed  of 
elements  exclusively  taken  from  the  lower  orders,  removed  from  all 
social  connection  or  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  by  the 
system  of  garrison  life,  an  army,  moreover,  called  upon  to  do  police 
work,  and  in  which  the  common  soldier  is  a  professional  as  well  as 
his  commanding  officer,  to  whose  rank  he  may  at  any  moment  be  pro- 
moted; all  this  assuredly  constitutes  militarism  also,  but  a  dangerous 
and  peculiarly  noxious  sort  of  militarism  —  the  militarism  of  a 
PraDtorian  guard.  Thus  Cassarism  is  a  possibility  in  equalitarian 
countries,  with  Praetorian  armies,  while  Caesars  and  Napoleons  are 
unknown  where  social  ranks  are  acknowledged  and  the  army  is 
national. 

It  requires  no  very  great  amount  of  historical  and  political  education 
to  perceive  that  Caesarism  and  feudalism,  far  from  standing  in  intimate 
relationship  with  one  another,  are,  in  fact,  direct  contradictions,  and 
mutually  exclude  one  another.  It  might  therefore,  perhaps,  be  as 
well  if  the  disparagers  of  modem  Germany  were  to  agree  as  to  which 
of  these  two  terms  they  intend  applying  to  the  new  monarchy.  For 
our  own  part  we  own  that  both  seem  to  us  inappropriate.  A  legiti- 
mate sovereign,  summoned  to  an  Imperial  supremacy  by  a  body 
of  other  legitimate  sovereigns  grouping  themselves  around  him  like 
vassals,  and  by  the  chosen  and  acknowledged  representatives  of  the 
nation;  placed  solemnly  at  the  head  of  a  people  which  recognises 
all  social  distinctions,  and  of  an  army  in  which  they  are  reflected  in 
all  their  hierarchy,  can  hardly  dream  of  enacting  the  part  of  a  Caesar. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  country  where  all  privileges  have  been  abolished, 
and  where  the  taxes  weigh  equally  upon  noble  and  commoner,  where 
public  offices  are  accessible  alike  to  all  classes,  all  religious  beliefs  are 
tolerated,  and  justice  is  dispensed  with  perfect  impartiality  to  all 
ranks,  can  hardly  count  as  a  feudal  state. 

Although  under  different  forms  from  those  assumed  by  England, 
Germany  has  arrived  at  a  similar  intermediate  stage  of  national 
development  which  separates  aristocratic  feudalism  from  demo- 
cratic Caesarism:  will  she  be  able  to  remain  in  this  intermediate 
state  as  long  as  England  P  The  whole  question  lies  here.  For  the 
present  it  is  clear  that  the  German  Government  and  German  society 
are  quite  healthy  and  strong  enough  in  their  organisation,  to  hold 
their  own  against  the  attacks  of  social  democracy,  even  allowing 
them  to  become  more  formidable  than  in  France.  All  ages  have 
seen  their  Jacqueries  and  their  Internationales,  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  which  varied  according  to  the  strength  of  resistance  opposed 
to  them  by  the  social  body.   It  is  our  firm  persuasion  that  this  power 
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of  resistanoe  is  greater  comparatively  just  now  in  Germany  than 
anywhere  else  in  Europe. 

IV. 

A  question  of  far  greater  importance  in  our  eyes  than  that  of  the 
equality  of  citizens  remains  to  be  answered.  Do  individual  and  poli* 
tical  liberty — the  former  consisting  in  freedom  of  speech  and  action, 
the  latter  in  freedom  of  control  over  the  Government— do  both  these 
liberties,  we  say,  appear  sufficiently  guaranteed  and  insured  in  the 
present  state  of  Germany  ?  And  granting  this  to  be  the  case,  is  the 
use  which  is  made  of  them  sufficiently  extensive  ?  In  one  of  his- 
most  celebrated  speeches  we  remember  M.  Thiers  to  have  mentioned 
certain  "  necessary  liberties."  Surely  liberty  of  meeting,  of  the 
press,  religious,  educational,  and  commercial  freedom,  should  be 
ranked  among  these  necessities,  however  unwilling  the  illustrious 
French  orator  might  himself  perhaps  be  to  admit  the  last  two  cate- 
gories. Several  of  these  KberUs  nScessaires  have  existed  for  a  long 
time  in  Germany,  while  others  of  comparatively  recent  origin  find 
difficulty  in  taking  root.  In  no  country,  for  instance,  is  the  right  of 
meeting  more  freely  exercised  than  in  the  New  Empire.  Even  in  her 
freest  periods,  after  1840  and  in  1869,  France  never  enjoyed  a  similar 
degree  of  freedom  in  this  respect ;  above  all,  she  never  showed  her 
capability  for  availing  herself  of  the  liberty  she  really  did  possess. 
Germany  is  literally  overrun  with  societies  of  every  description.  No 
species  of  public  meeting  is  imknown  in  the  coimtry.  For  at  least 
twenty-five  years  political  meetings  have  maintained  a  firm  footing, 
numbering  at  times  upwards  of  20,000  armed  individuals,  without 
any  necessity  for  interference  on  the  part  of  the  police,  so  satisfied 
were  the  German  rulers  that  no  abuse  of  so  important  a  right  would 
take  place.  At  the  same  time  we  owe  it  to  justice  to  state  that  these 
meetings  exercise  little  or  no  influence,  and  are  possessed  of  no  autho- 
rity.  Can  we  wish  it  to  be  otherwise  P  Are  they  so  very  influential 
in  England  ?  Does  the  British  Government  often  allow  itself  to  be 
g^ded  by  resolutions  passed  in  Hyde  Park  with  regard  to  its  course 
of  policy  ? 

As  to  the  power  exercised  by  special  meetings,  particularly  where 
questions  of  religious  and  political  economy  are  concerned,  the  case 
is  diflerent ;  in  judiciary  matters  also  their  influence  is  far  greater. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  Protestant,  Sandek,  and  Juridentage — annual 
meetings  of  clergymen,  merchants,  and  lawyers — ^have  exerted,  and 
still  exert,  unmistakable  pressure  upon  the  legislation.  The  new 
penal  system,  new  commercial  code,  and  new  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion, owe  their  existence  to  these  three  important  associations ;  and 
these  are  by  no  means  isolated  facts.  Hundreds  of  similar  societies 
exist  in  Germany  among  journalists,  physicians,  artists,  schoolmasters, 
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&c.,  &c.  The  influence  exercised  by  the  co-operative  working  men's 
associations  and  others  founded  by  Schultze-Delitzech  is  notorious. 
Was  there  ever  anything  approaching  to  this  state  of  things  heard 
of  in  France,  even  under  Louis  Philippe,  or  in  Italy  under  Victor 
Emmanuel  P  I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  innumerable  meetings  of 
all  kinds  constantly  being  held  in  some  part  or  other  of  Qermany 
never  encoimter  the  slightest  opposition  or  impediment  on  the  part 
of  the  police. 

Although  less  completely  exempt  from  restriction  in  Germany  than 
the  public  meetings,  the  press  still  enjoys  a  fair  proportion  of  liberty, 
being  exclusively  subject  to  common  law.  Administrative  despotion, 
like  that  which  made  itself  so  keenly  felt  in  France  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  is  unknown  to  the  German  press.  In  spite  of  a 
language  singularly  intemperate,  and  the  extraordinary  temerity  of 
its  criticism,  it  is  very  rarely  that  the  law  of  repression  is  applied  to 
the  newspapers.  It  is  true  that  if  actions  are  rarely  brought,  seizures 
are  more  frequently  made,  but  they  are  still  exceptional  occurrences, 
and,  besides,  can  hardly  be  said  to  endanger  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
since  the  papers  confiscated  one  day  are  generally  permitted  to 
reappear  the  next,  and  even  the  same  day,  provided  the  objection- 
able paragraphs  be  suppressed.  There  exists  no  species  of  censure, 
and  the  penalties  inflicted  by  German  law  against  the  ddinquencies 
of  the  press  are  not  half  so  Draconian  in  severity  as  those  prescribed 
by  the  English  legislation;  moreover,  they  are  quite  as  rardy 
applied. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  German  press  should  show 
so  little  aptitude  to  take  advantage  of  the  very  great  freedom  of 
action  which  it  possesses,  remaining,  for  the  most  part,  without  any 
influence,  on  accotmt  of  its  material  and  intellectual  poverty.  Almost 
invariably  it  takes  the  apostolic  tone  of  the  French  press,  pro- 
nouncing its  mission  to  be  one  of  conversion  and  proselytism,  of 
national  education,  inculcation  of  theories,  and  preaching  of  doctrines. 
It  almost  as  invariaUy  proves  a  failure,  because  two  principal 
ingredients  are  wanting — French  good  taste  and  elegance  of  form, 
smd  English  sound  common  sense.  People  are  little  disposed  to 
list^i  to  a  preacher  who  has  not  the  talents  of  an  orator,  and  talks 
in  a  language  the  style  and  ideas  of  which  vie  with  each  other  in 
coarseness  and  triviality,  while  its  tone  is  pedantic  or  vulgar,  highly 
philosophical  or  profoundly  commonplace.  And  what  eminent  writer 
would  care  to  give  his  labour  in  return  for  the  wretched  remunera- 
tion which  even  the  best  of  German  papers  offer  P  What  author  rf 
distinction  would  devote  his  time  to  daily  contributions  of  this  kind, 
in  a  country  where  ephemeral  literature  is  so  thoroughly  despised 
and  looked  down  upon  as  is  the  case  in  Germany  P  Besides,  we  have 
examples  sufficient  in  Austria  and  France  to  show  that  a^  better  State 
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administration  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  consequence  eo  ipso  of  the 
existence  of  well-written,  ably-edited  newspapers.  The  English 
press  is  far  from  exercising  the  same  influence  as  the  French,  and 
yet  should  we  be  justified  in  saying  that  France  is  better  off  with 
its  system  of  omnipotent  journalism  P  The  German  press  is  utterly 
useless  as  a  means  of  control;  the  old  traditions  of  authoritative 
tutelage  are  still  in  yigour ;  no  one  on  the  Continent  ever  seems  to 
dream  of  using  the  newspapers  to  obtain  redress  for  a  grievance, 
point  out  an  abuse  or  a  nuisance,  and  suggest  a  remedy.  However, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  no  one  in  office  would  notice  it  if  they 
•did^  so  little  authority  does  the  German  press  possess.  One  may 
peruse  the  whole  collection  of  periodicals  in  a  German  circulating 
library,  and  never  once  meet  with  one  of  those  letters  we  so 
frequently  see  in  British  newspapers,  giving  vent  to  the  writer's 
indignation  on  account  of  some  irregularity  in  post  or  railway,  com- 
plaining of  the  bad  state  of  some  road,  appealing  to  public  feeling 
in  case  of  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  some  public  functionary,  or 
in  favour  of  some  benevolent  enterprise.  In  Germany  people  are 
restrained  from  appealing  to  publicity  for  redress  by  a  species  of 
philosophical  reliance  upon  the  conscientiousness  and  responsibility 
of  the  officials,  and  on  the  efficient  supervision  of  the  higher  autho- 
rities. Besides  which,  the  whole  of  the  German  press  bears  too 
political  a  character  to  allow  of  its  busying  itself  with  matters  of 
such  trifling  importance.  Everything  being  looked  upon  from  the 
point  of  view  of  party-spirit,  it  would  be  quite  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  continental  journalists  to  abandon  the  exalted  arena  of 
political  contest  for  the  discussion  of  mere  practical  subjects. 

As  a  means  of  public  information  the  German  press  occupies  a  far 
better  position,  and  may  in  fact  be  said  to  be  better  informed  than 
any  other,  excepting  the  English.  Even  the  Belgian  and  Swiss 
papers  have  fewer  correspondents,  and  their  telegraph  service  is  less 
well  organised. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  comparative 
inferiority  of  German  journalism  is  owing  to  the  social  condition  of 
the  coimtry,  which  differs  so  essentially  from  that  of  England,  France, 
Austria,  or  Italy.  An  aristocracy  composed  of  a  small  number 
of  nobility  of  the  first  rank,  an  exceedingly  numerous  petite  nobksse 
without  much  cultivation  of  mind,  and  to  which  the  military  career 
is  almost  the  only  possible  one ;  a  commercial  class  which  regards 
intellectual  pursuits  with  indifference ;  very  few  wealthy  members 
of  ancient  family  without  occupation ;  a  host  of  small  functionaries 
absorbed  by  their  duties ;  a  large  body  of  scientific  plodders ; — of 
such  is  German  society  composed.  The  consequence  is  that  Germany 
possesses  the  most  numerous  and  at  the  same  time  the  poorest  middle 
classes  in  Europe.  There  exists  no  class  of  people  in  Germany 
corresponding  to  those  who  read  reviews  and  first-class  papers  in 
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England  and  France.    We  therefore  meet  with  scientific  special 
periodicals  written  solely  for  savants  who  set  no  value  on  elegance 
of  diction,  and  care  still  less  for  practical  views ;  or  else  common- 
place local  papers  concocted  for  a  respectable  hum-drum  bourgemity 
entirely  devoid  of  those  refined  traditions,   that  good   taste  and 
classical  education,  which  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  middle 
classes  in  England  and  France.     Germany  has  gradually  grown  into 
a  democracy,  not  by  the  same  process  as  France — ^by  revolutions  and 
promulgated  principles — ^but  step  by  step,  historically,  by  the  con- 
tinuous and  persistent  efforts  of  her  petite  bougeoisie,  at  first  engrossed 
by  religious,  afterwards  by  literary  and  scientific,  lastly  by  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests.    The  entire  gradual  transformation 
which  the  country  has  undergone  is  due  to  this  class  of  society; 
politics,  administration,  and  literature  did  not  form  the  pastime  of 
nobles  and  wealthy  burghers,  as  in  England  and  in  France  during 
the  eighteenth  century ;  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  needy,  hard- 
working middle  class,  and  stiU  bear  the  unmistakable   bourgeois 
stamp  up  to  the  present  day  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany. 
True,  we  occasionally  come  across  a  Stein  or  a  Bismarck  at  the  head 
of  the  State,  but  the  parliaments  and  all  the  secondary  posts  are 
filled  with  savants,  or  at  least  ex-savants.   It  would  be  equally  fruitless 
to  search   the   annals  of  German  literature  for  a  Shaftesbury,  a 
BoKngbroke,  a  Chesterfield,  or  a  Byron,  or  to  look  for  a  Montaigne, 
a  Ch&teaubriand,  or  a  Lamartine.     We  are  at  a  loss  to  find  anything 
in  Germany  which  bears  any  analogy  to  the  French  noblesse  de  robe, 
or  the  wealthy  traditions  of  the  English  bar ;  German  learning  and 
German  thought  are  alike  concentrated  at  the  universities.    Modem 
Germany  is  entirely  the  work  of  professors.     It  was   Fichte  who 
roused  the  nation  into  activity  in  1808,  Jahn  and  Amdt  in  1813, 
Dahlmann  and  Grimm  in  1837,  Gervinus  and  Haiisser  in  1848, 
Sybel  and  Treitschke  in  1859.    Professors  first  started  the  Danish 
question.     Professors  first  invented  Klein  Beutschland,  prepared  the 
annexation  of  Alsace,  and  helped  to  mature  German  unity.   Professors 
are  to  be  found  on  every  bench  in  parliament. 

Need  we  mention  the  subject  of  liberty  of  instruction  in  Gfennany  ? 
Is  it  not  proverbial  ?  Cannot  every  one  teach  what  he  pleases,  and 
in  any  way  he  chooses  ?  Are  not  the  universities  open  to  all  alike? 
It  is  true  Germany  is  imacquainted  with  the  species  of  libertj  ol 
instruction  which  exists  in  Belgium.  But  in  that  liberty  there  is 
scarcely  anything  beyond  the  name  of  freedom ;  it  turns  the  lecture- 
room  into  a  political  or  religious  tribunal,  talks  of  Catholic  anatomy, 
and  a  theistical  physiology.  By  conferring  the  right  of  opening 
iiniversities  upon  every  one,  it  in  fact  secures  the  privilege  of  public 
instruction  to  Catholics  and  Freethinkers.  Germany  exacts  that 
superior  instruction  should  be  reserved  for  the  universities,  while  she 
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admits  professors  belonging  to  all  sects  indiscriminately.  The 
German  State  reserves  to  itself  the  exclusive  right  of  supervision 
over  all  schools^  but  it  allows  everybody  to  teach  in  these  schools 
what  he  thinks  right.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  one  which  it 
seems  superfluous  to  allude  to,  that  Jesuits,  atheists,  materialists, 
sceptics,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  republicans,  democrats,  absolutists, 
and  aristocrats,  all  find  elbow-room  at  the  German  imiversities ; 
indeed,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  push  freedom  further  in  this  respect. 
As  to  commercial  and  industrial  liberty,  who  does  not  know  that  it 
was  Prussia  who  took  the  initiative  on  the  Continent  in  abolishing 
from  1818  the  prohibitive  system ;  that  she  has  made  a  practical 
application  of  the  principle  of  free  trade  wherever  her  neighbours 
have  allowed  her  to  do  so ;  that  first,  by  means  of  the  ZoUverein, 
afterwards  by  parliamentary  legislation  from  1866  to  1870,  she  has 
succeeded  in  doing  away  with  all  the  barriers  which  existed  between 
the  German  States,  and  in  redeeming  the  tolls  on  rivers,  canals,  and 
high  roads  ?  Who  ignores  that  corporations  are  abolished,  and  that 
trade  and  industry  now  no  longer  meet  with  hindrance  from  super- 
annuated privileges  P  There  was  a  time  when  the  butcher's,  baker's, 
mercer's,  and  grocer's  trades  were  anything  but  free,  when  the 
barber  was  not  allowed  to  dress  hair,  nor  the  hairdresser  to  shave ; 
all  these  restrictions  and  privileges  have  been  done  away  with, 
together  with  the  guilds  and  corporations ;  the  middle  ages  have  died 
out  in  Germany  for  ever. 

V. 

The  parliamentary  institutions  of  Northern  Germany  date  from 
1848,  those  of  Southern  Germany  from  the  period  between  1818 
and  1833.  Neither  have  been  able  till  now  to  attain  complete 
development,  both  having  been  transplanted  de  toutea  piices  to  a 
soil  utterly  tmprepared  for  their  reception,  instead  of  springing  up 
by  natural  process  at  a  season  propitious  for  their  growth.  All 
legislation,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature,  ought  by  rights  to 
proceed  d  posteriori;  it  is  thus  that  Boman  and  ancient  Teutonic 
law  came  into  existence,  and  they  have  stood  their  ground  for 
centuries;  the  lawgiver  limiting  himself  to  studying  the  habits, 
customs,  and  existing  interests  with  a  view  to  regulate  them  ulti- 
mately by  laws,  and  if  necessary  later  on  to  construct  a  complete 
code  out  of  their  totality.  We  ourselves  are  accustomed  to  adopt 
this  method  as  soon  as  we  have  to  do  with  international  rights ;  an 
international  treaty  is  never  the  application  of  an  abstract  theory, 
but  rather  the  ratification  of  a  state  of  things  resulting  from  events. 
The  same  thing  happened  with  regard  to  constitutional  law  in  the 
three  states  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  have  proved  most 
durable — Rome,  Venice,  and  England.  Their  institutions  were  not 
the  work  of  conscious  reflection  or  of  a  forcible  act  of  the  will; 
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their  origin  was  natural,  and  their  development  the  result  of  the 
changes  which  successive  events  gradually  brought  about  in  facts 
and  interests,  rather  than  the  realisation  of  abstract  ideas  or  precon- 
ceived theories.     We  are  willing  to  admit  that  an  entirely  edmilar 
course  would  hardly  be  possible  in  our  time;  for,  whether  we  r^aid 
it  as  matter  for  regret,  or  for  congratulation,  there  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  through  the  political  rationalism  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  abstract  ideas  have  been  suffered  to  acquire  and  exercise 
undue  but  unavoidable  influence  over  our  institutions.     It  is  not 
possible  fof  us,  when  framing  laws,  to  ignore,  or  refrain  from  making 
allowances  for,  certain  theoretical  conceptions  of  justice,  equality, 
liberty ;  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so.     It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
however,  when  Reason  considers  herself  justified  in  applying  her 
abstract  theories  to  the  institutions  of  a  people,  without  the  slightest 
r^;ard  to  reality,  i^.,  to  the  interests,  the  passions,  or  the  habits  of 
that  people.     The  whole  secret  of  the  signal  failure  of  French 
legislators  for  the  last  eighty-two  years,  when  they  have  attempted 
to  endow  France  with  durable  institutions,  is  to  be  found  in  Uns^ 
and  this  alone.    Now  the  French  example  has  become  contagious. 
Not  only  have  absolute  French  ideas  taken  hold  of  absolute  minds  in 
all  parts  of  Europe ;  but  the  French  notions  of  a  tempered  monarchy 
have  also  been  adopted  by  not  a  few  moderate  intellects,  evidently 
unaware  that  in  this  case  moderation  was  still  a  scheme  of  abstract 
reflection,  by  no  means  the  work  of  concrete  circumstances.     After 
the  defeat  of  the  Jacobinism  of  1793,  and  of  the  Caesarism  of  1800, 
there  was  a  return  to   the  constitutionalism  of  1790;  but  at  the 
bottom  the  principle  remained  unchanged,  and  as  this  principle — 
abstract  reason — ^is  not  gifted  with  creative  power,  its  combinatioiis 
ignoring  all  reality  were  necessarily  doomed  to  a  formal  existence, 
without  substance  or  animation,  becatise  they  were  mere  forms.     Still, 
by  dint  of  existing,  they  succeeded  in  time  in  gaining  some  life ;  they 
were,  it  is  true,  incapable  of  becoming  that  for  which  their  authors^ 
intended  them,  because  they  started  £pom  a  wrong  point ;  but  ihey 
lent  themselves  to  other  purposes.      The  origin  of  the  English 
Parliament  at  its  outset  had  been  the  necessity  of  the  country's 
consent  in  the  matter  of  public  expenditure ;  that  of  the  German 
Parliaments  was  the  necessity  of  consulting  public  opinion  ;  thus  the 
first  has  risen  to  be  a  ruling  power,  while  the  second  have  remained 
mere    consultative  authorities.      Much  has  been  said  concerning 
parliamentary  life  in  Baden  previous  to  1848,  yet  this  diminutive 
assembly  never  really  exercised   any  governing  power;   it  never 
overthrew  ministers,  or  obliged  the  Grand  Duke  to  name  oth^v  of 
its  choice.      It  was  a  theatre  for  oratorical  display,  where  fine 
speeches  were  delivered,  fine  theories  propounded — ^it  was,  at  most, 
an  organ  of  public  opinion,  to  which  he  listened  or  no,  as  he  f5elt 
indined.     The  same  is  the  case  in  Austria,  and  ev^i,  up  to  certain 
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points^  in  Italy ;  we  also  find  a  similar  instance  in  the  Parliament 
which  was  introduced  into  Prussia  in  1847,  in  the  larger  institutions 
conceded  in  1848,  and  even,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  the  present 
German  Beichstag,  proceeding  from  the  elections  of  1871.  All  are 
more  or  less  exotic  fruits  which  have  been  grafted  upon  a  northern 
tree.  These  new  institutions  fell  to  the  lot  of  coimtries  which  had 
been  goyemed  bureaucratically  for  ages;  countries  where  neither 
public  opinion  nor  compact  political  factions  existed,  where  there 
were  no  opulent  unoccupied  classes  specially  brought  up  to  political 
life,  and  trained  by  the  exercise  of  local  authority  to  the  duties  of 
public  administration ;  they  were  introduced  all  ready-made,  and  as 
complete  systems  issuing  from  the  huge  folios  of  professors  of  juris- 
prudence and  constitutional  right.  These  borrowed  frames  ^were 
immediately  invaded  and  taken  possession  of  by  orators,  lawyers,  and 
professors,  while  the  State  continued  beiug  governed  by  its  func- 
tionaries. Germany  is  in  reality  still  ruled  by  officials,  who  have 
been  educated  in  the  administrative  hierarchy;  and  her  financial 
control  is,  to  say  the  truth,  stiU  more  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Court  of  Accounts  (composed  entirely  of  bureaucratic  elements)  than 
in  those  of  Parliament.  England  is  actually  governed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  called  a  ministry ;  Germany,  by 
superior  functionaries  subject  to  the  king's  nomination,  and  also 
named  ministers:  with  the  name  the  resemblance  ends.  As  to 
responsibility  it  is  a  word  not  inscribed  in  the  rolls  of  the  English 
constitution,  though  in  reality  it  exists;  while  in  Germany  it  is 
formally  recognised  in  connection  with  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  as 
also  with  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  but  does  not 
in  fact  exist.  In  short,  the  German  Beichstag,  and  in  a  far  higher 
degree  the  German  Parliaments  of  the  difEerent  States  forming  the 
Federal  Empire,  are  consultative  assemblies  enacting  the  part  of  the 
public  press  in  England ;  they  inform  the  public,  control  the  Govern- 
ment, give  an  expression  to  public  opinion,  and  help  to  bring 
questions  to  maturity  by  means  of  discussion.  But  while  thus 
replacing  the  journalistic  element  which  is  wanting,  they  cannot  be 
said  to  govern  any  more  than  the  British  press  does,  less  even,  since 
in  Germany  public  opinion  is  neither  a  respectable  matronly  autho- 
rity, as  in  England,  nor  yet  an  absolute  mistress,  as  in  France,  but 
rather  plays  the  part  of  those  venenible,  benevolent  counsellors  whose 
advice  one  is  inclined  to  take  sous  bSn^Jice  dHnveniaire. 

This  is,  of  course,  no  small  misfortune  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
worship  the  vox  populi.  Not  so  with  those  who  hold  that  reason 
and  good  sense  are  rarely  on  the  side  of  public  opinion,  which  is 
always  more  or  less  imder  the  influence  of  passion.  The  French 
saying — "  II  y  a  quelqu'im  qui  a  plus  d'esprit  que  personne,  et  oe 
qnelqu'un  c'est  tout  le  monde,"  is  not  everywhere  held  to  be  the 
truth.     The  absolute  rule  of  public  opinion  is  no  more  synonymous 
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with  that  of  liberty,  than  with  the  rule  of  justice  or  righteoosneas. 
Ifowhere  has  public  opinion  proved  so  irresistible  a  power  as  in 
France.  It  dethroned  Ohalrles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe,  overthrew  the 
Republic  and  Napoleon  III.,  it  created  and  supported  the  Empire, 
and  was  the  chief  instigator  of  the  war  of  1870.  It  was  as  clamonms 
in  advocating  the  suppression  of  liberty  in  1861  as  in  claiming  the 
re-estabh'shment  of  freedom  in  1869.  Have  these  achievements  of 
public  opinion  been  more  beneficial  to  France  than  the  Crimean  and 
Italian  wars  and  the  commercial  treaty,  which  were  not  made  under 
its  pressure,  and  the  ratification  of  which  was  the  result  of  success? 
Would  it  have  been  a  real  advantage  to  Germany,  had  the  Prussian 
Government  given  way  to  public  opinion  in  1862,  and  the  army 
actually  been  reorganised  according  to  Dr.  Virchow's  views,  instead 
of  being  reformed  by  a  Moltke  and  a  Boon  ?  Public  opinion  runs  so 
narrow  a  risk  of  passion  getting  the  better  of  it,  that  a  country  may 
be  esteemed  fortunate  when  it  possesses  men  capable  of  enduring 
unpopularity,  and  biding  their  time  when  a  fresh  tide  shall  set  in,  or 
whose  intellects,  at  least,  are  not  too  shallow  to  admit  of  their  diving 
below  the  surface  and  distinguishing  the  real  drift  andunder-currents 
of  public  opinion  from  the  passions  of  the  moment.  Is  there  much 
•cause  for  regret  in  England  that  the  voice  of  public  opinion  was  not 
listened  to  in  1863  and  1870,  when  it  would  have  had  her  interfere 
in  favour  of  Denmark  and  of  the  French  Republic  ?  As  for  the 
German  Liberals,  they  will  content  themselves  with  freedom  of 
-expression  for  public  opinion,  and  will  be  satisfied  if  it  be  listened  to 
with  deference,  as  is  the  case  in  England,  without  going  the  length 
of  wishing  it  to  be  sovereign,  as  in  France. 

The  Reichstag,  and  the  rest  of  the  German  Parliaments,  are  not 
only  consultative,   but  legislative  assemblies  also.      They  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  playing  the  part  of  the  British  press,  but  assume 
that  of  the  French  Conseil  d'Etat,  with  deliberative  authority  as  welL 
Let  us  hasten  to  add  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  legislative 
assemblies  more  competent  or  more  remarkable.    We  venture  even 
to  affirm  in  an  English  periodical  that  laws  are  nowhere  framed  witii 
so  much  care,  learning,  conscience,  and  in  so  liberal  a  spirit,  as  in 
Germany ;  not  even  in  this  land  of  liberty.     The  commercial  and 
criminal  codes  voted  latterly  by  the  Federal  Parliament  are  complete 
cliefs  cfceuvre;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  why.     That  which 
constitutes  the  weakness  of  the  Reichstag  as  a  political  and  governing 
power,  makes  its  strength  as  a  legislative  authority.     M.  de  Bismarck, 
whose  aim  it  was  to  give  it  rather  the  former  than  the  latter  cha- 
racter, proposed  the  eiLclusion  of  all  public  functionaries  from  Par- 
liament at  the  time  when  the  constitution  was  being  discussed  in 
1867.      German  public  opinion  being  far  more  inclined  towards 
bureaucracy,  and  far  less  really  parliamentary  in  its  tendencies  than 
the  Chancellor,  opposed  the  measure,  and  the  officials,  as  well  as  the 
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lawyers  and  professors,  kept  their  seats  in  consequence.  Now,  if  an 
assembly  consisting  of  lawyers,  functionaries,  and  professors  is  about 
the  least  well  adapted  for  active  interior  and  exterior  policies,  it 
surely  is  made  for  framing  laws.  The  professor  contributes  his 
learning  and  general  ideas,  the  official  practical  experience,  love  of 
order,  and  the  spirit  of  authority ;  the  lawyer  brings  the  habit  of 
investigation  and  criticism,  and  experience  in  defending  the  interests 
of  the  subject. 

The  comparatively  new  elements  consisting  of  rich  htndowners  and 
opulent  merchants  which,  in  the  Eeichstag  at  least,  are  to  be  foimd 
side  by  side  with  the  three  classes  I  have  already  referred  to,  can 
only  contribute  to  the  enlightenment  and  practical  spirit  of  the  Par- 
liament. Gradually,  and  in  proportion  to  thfe  extended  degree  in 
which  they  wiU  be  represented,  will  the  Parliament's  influence  and 
preponderance  over  the  country's  destinies  also  increase ;  and  this 
progress  is  already  making  itself  felt.  In  nearly  all  the  differences 
of  opinion  which  have  manifested  themselves  since  1866  between 
M.  de  Bismarck  and  the  House,  it  was  the  Chancellor  who  had  to 
yield  the  point  after  a  slight  show  of  temper ;  it  was  the  Parliament 
which  gained  the  victory,  and  this  has  not  always  been  for  the 
country's  advantage.  How  strange  it  is  that  Germans  should  be  so 
slow  to  understand  the  real  nature  of  sovereignty,  and  so  little  know 
how  to  make  use  of  it  I  When  will  they  comprehend  that  the  true 
character  of  a  sovereign  authority  does  not  consist  in  forcing  this  or 
that  petty  measure  of  detail  upon  the  ministry,  but  in  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  calling  to  office  or  dismissing  a  confidential 
statesman  ? 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  cause  of  this  progress ;  first,  at  the 
growing  habit  of  self-government  in  local  administration,  as  men 
who,  without  being  State  officials,  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
charge  of  public  interests  under  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-citizens,  have 
generally  some  aptitude  for  a  parliamentary  career;  then,  at  the 
subsiding  influence,  under  the  effects  of  recent  events,  of  French 
ideas ;  and  to  save  time,  I  class  among  these  all  those  democratic 
rationalistic  ideas  which  the*  French  Revolution  has  brought  into 
fashion.  It  is  singular  that  all  the  newest  civilisation  in  Germany 
from  1770  to  1830,  has  been  a  steady  reaction  against  the  mechanism 
and  rationalism  of  the  past  century;  that  the  whole  of  German 
science  and  literature  during  those  sixty  years  has  been  inspired  with 
the  tendency  to  oppose  the  idea  of  growth  (werden)  to  that  of 
arbitrary  creation  (machen) — ^in  other  words,  to  advocate  historical 
progress  and  organic  development,  while  resisting  progress  by  decree, 
grant,  or  vote.  But  years  were  required  before  German  ideas  were 
able  to  penetrate  throughout  what  we  are  pleased  to  denominate 
public  opinion;  while  among  the  bulk  of  tiie  population,  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  never  ceased  to  be  more  or  less  instinctively 
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current.  The  Kevolution  of  1789  with  ite  enthusiasm,  the  ^njore 
with  its  grandeur,  the  Bevolution  of  1830  with  its  deoeptiye  promises, 
had  all  more  or  less  laid  strong  hold,  with  their  democratic,  mechani- 
cal, simple  credo,  on  the  middle  classes  in  Germany,  just  as  this  credo 
is  now  beginning  to  invade  England.  This  noxious  influence  was 
well-nigh  leading  Germany  irrevocably  to  perdition  in  1848,  and  the 
events  of  1866,  1870,  and  1871  have  acted  like  surgical  operations 
.  upon  the  country  in  opening  the  tumour  which  was  consuming  its 
vitality,  and  giving  free  course  to  the  poisonous  virus  to  leave  the 
diseased  body.  Under  the  beneficial  action  of  the  success  of  histori- 
cal ideas,  preached  as  they  were  by  the  great  men  bdonging  to  the 
close  of  the  past  century,  the  middle  classes  have  rallied  under  die 
new  banner ;  and  the  South  of  Gtermany  more  particularly,  which 
had  been  especially  imbued  with  French  notions  for  sixty  years,  has 
at  length  submitted  to,  or  rather  bowed  before,  the  North,  whidi 
had  never  ceased  to  preserve  its  German  instincts. 

More  ^than  this,  imiversal  suffirage  has  made  its  appearance^  and 
brought  to  light  the  conservative  powers  which  lie  hidden  in  every 
nation  imtil  called  forth  by  opposition.     The  central  Parliament — 
the  Reichstag — ^is  elected  by  imiversal  suffrage,   and  the  minor 
(Saxon,  Bavarian,  Hessian,  &c.)  Parliaments  are  already  losing  their 
importance  in  consequence.     If,  on  the  one  hand,  unfortunatdy, 
socialist  theories  and  ideas,  which  proportionately  to  the  increase 
of  the  manufacturing  population  are  rapidly  diffusing  themselves 
in  all  large  cities,  find  universal  suffrage  a  convenient  means  for 
reaching  even  the  Government ;  on  the  other.  Conservative  interests 
and  instincts  find  it  of  no  less  avail  in  enabling  them  to  acquire  <x 
maintain  an  ascendency  in  rural  as  well  as  provincial  town  elections. 
Such  indeed   is  its  prestige,  precisely  on  account  of  the  formal 
legality  it  imparts  to  the  de  facto  influence  of  the  more  opulent 
classes,  that  the  German  Reichstag  bids  fair  to  eclipse  not  only 
lower  houses  or  elective  chambers  in  the  individual  Federal  States, 
but  their  upper  houses  also  in  authority,  for  the  latter  are  the 
capricious  and  arbitrary  result  of  theoretical  combinations  through- 
out Germany,  and  form  an  aristocracy  quite  as  artificial  as  is  the 
democracy  of  the  lower  chambers.     The  reign  of  abstract  theory 
may  now  be  said  to  be  drawing  to  a  close  as  far  as  Germany  is  con- 
cerned.    The  Bundesrath,  an  upper  house  representing  real  tangible 
interests  and  not  mere  ingenious  systems  hatched  in  the  brain  <^ 
Bavanta,  is  now  gaining  materially  in  importance.     It  is  enough  to 
read  Prince  Bismarck's  speeches  to  see  where  the   future  of  the 
Conservative  party  lies.     There  can  be  no  doubt  whether  it  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  Upper  House  of  Prussia  proper,  which  never  really 
had  any  life,  or  in  the  Federal  Council,  which  exercises  real  power 
and  authority.     What  guarantees  most,  however,  the  future  devdop- 
ment  of  German  parliamentary  institutions  is  the  profound  modifi- 
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cation,  or  rather  metamorphosis,  which  German  soaety  is  at  present 
undergoing.  A  ruling  class,  independent  alike  of  the  Ooyemment  and 
public  opinion  of  the  day,  is  beginning  to  show  itself.  The  minor 
nobility,  goyemment  officers,  professors,  and  members  of  the  bar,  are 
losing  their  former  importance.  The  higher  aristocracy,  haui  com- 
merce,  indxtstry,  and  aociimnlated  riches  are  evidently  gaining  the 
upper  hand.  The  habit  of  snbdiyision  of  territory,  catting  xtp  as 
it  did  the  empire  into  hxmdreds  of  petty  principalities,  and  the 
despotic  tendencies  of  these  little  States,  eadi  with  its  own  court 
nobksae,  have  always  prevented  a  real  aristocracy  from  forming,  so 
that  for  three  hundred  years  Germany  has  never  had  an  aristocracy 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  word.  The  mediatised  princes  sulked  after 
1803,  being  unwilling  to  recognise  the  superior  authority  of  sove- 
reigns, whom  till  then  they  had  looked  upon  as  equals ;  to-day  they 
all  bow  before  the  German  Emperor.  All  the  barons,  counts,  and 
immediate  princes  who  date  from  before  1803,  are  slowly  beginning 
to  understand  the  position  in  which  l^ey  stand ;  they  claim  seats  in 
the  Beichstag ;  the  rulers  of  small  States,  half  mediatised  by  1866  and 
1871 — ^the  Coburgs,  Mecklenburgs,  Brunswicks,  and  Waldecks— • 
follow  their  lead;  the  young  scions  of  the  grand  ducal,  and  even  royal 
houses  of  Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  Bavaria  and  Hesse,  are  beginning 
to  chime  in  imison.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wealthiest  among  the 
ancient  Prussian  court  nobles  do  not  disdain  augmenting  their  patri- 
monies by  manufacturing  speculation — ^Prince  Bismarck  himself 
setting  the  example — and  by  these  means  they  are  gradually  regain- 
ing their  former  influence.  In  short,  a  genuine  aristocracy  is  once 
more  forming,  and  ere  twenty  years  have  passed  away,  Germany 
will  have  exchanged  her  wretched  p^iurious  little  court  nobility, 
her  Lilliputian  caricature  of  a  Versailles  court  noblesse,  for  three  or 
four  hundred  wealthy  and  powerful  fistnulies  destined  to  play  the 
part  so  nobly  sustained  by  the  English  aristocracy  during  the  past 
oentury.  Meanwhile  a  thriving,  opulent  middle  class  is  also  arising, 
and  the  rapidly  increasing  trade  and  manufactures  of  Germany  will 
ere  long  attract  those  vital  middle-class  elements  which  until  1850 
were  wont  to  flow  into  the  channels  of  bureaucracy  almost  exclusively. 
Up  to  the  present  time  commerce  and  industry  have  been  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  nom  homines;  whilst  the  host  of  men  devoted  to 
liberal  careers  and  enjoying  the  intellectual  culture  of  distinguished 
Oxonians,  were  reduced  to  the  scanty  circumstances  of  an  English 
workman;  but  as  soon  as  hereditary  riches  take  their  place 
beside  newly-acquired  wealth,  as  soon  as  position  and  family  tradi- 
tions enjoy  and  impart  that  consideration  and  respect  which  till 
now  have  been  exclusively  given  to  individual  worth ;  as  soon,  in 
short,  as  the  middle  classes  shall  with  an  increase  of  prosperily  have 
acquired  the  necessary  leisure  to  enable  them  to  devote  themselves 
to  politics  as  a  career,  there  will  be  classes  capable  of  entering  into 
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intellectual  pursuits  without  reference  to  the  pecuniary  advantages 
to  be  obtained  by  th^m,  or  considering  tbem  as  a  means  of  earning 
tbeir  livelihood :  in  a  word,  there  will  be  governing  classes,  where  at 
present  there  are  only  government  officers  on  tiie  one  side,  and 
chance  politicians  on  the  other.  The  spirit  of  tradition,  experience, 
and  social  independence  will  then  exist  among  the  lawyers  and 
university  professors,  where  till  now  their  development  has  been 
impeded  by  the  absence  of  all  hereditary  influence  and  poverty  of 
means.  Much  has  been  thoughtlessly  said  concerning  the  very 
serious  question  of  the  remuneration,  or  rather  indemnification,  of  the 
German  deputies — one  of  the  gravest,  by  the  way,  which  can  be 
raised — and  though  the  S;eichstag  has  decided  in  favour  of  it  by  a 
small  majority,  the  Bundesrath  has  pronounced  itself  in  a  contraiy 
sense.  Wherever  the  national  representation  stands  high  in  the 
public  esteem,  in  England,  Belgium,  Italy,  for  instance,  no  in- 
demnification whatever  is  granted.  As  soon  as  a  deputy,  as  in 
France  and  the  minor  German  Parliaments,  receives  paym^it,  he 
necessarily  becomes  a  species  of  State  official,  and  it  is  of  urgent 
importance  precisely  in  Germany  that  this  should  be  strenuously 
avoided.  The  Reichstag  members  receive  no  indemnification,  and 
the  measure,  if  voted  with  reference  to  this  assembly,  would  be  the 
most  disastrous  blow  which  could  be  inflicted  upon  it. 

We  Germans  do  not  stand  much  chance  of  making  ourselves  loved 
in  Europe,  simply  because  we  are  not  amiable,  but  we  are  entitled  to 
esteem  and  may  claim  impartial  justice,  because  we  are  worthy  of 
respect  and  are  ourselves  just.  Our  pride,  our  heavy  pedantry,  our 
tmcouth  exterior,  render  us  imamiable.  It  is  not  easy  for  well-bred 
foreigners  to  iissociate  agreeably  with  a  people  who  mistake  rudeness 
and  bluntness  for  sincerity  and  frankness,  who  eat  clumsily,  wear 
unsightly  signet  rings  on  their  forefingers,  whose  women  dress 
without  taste  and  divide  their  time  between  the  kitchen  and  gossip- 
ing, cofiee-drinking  associates,  as  they  find  it  difficult  at  first  no  doubt 
to  accustom  themselves  to  our  execrable  beds  and  bad  cookery.  And 
even  when  we  dive  further  below  the  surfi&oe  it  will  be  hard  for 
other  nations  ever  to  find  our  religious  notions  to  their  taste,  which 
partake  neither  of  atheism  nor  of  superstition;  they  will  hardly 
care  for  our  political  opinions,  as  far  from  democratic  socialism  as 
they  are  from  arbitrary  absolutism ;  in  short,  they  will  never  entirely 
enter  into  our  way  of  thinking  and  feeling,  because  both  are  too 
complicated  to  be  easily  grasped  by  simple  logical  intellects.  What 
we  have  the  right  to  claim  ia  a  just  appreciation ;  we  ask  not  to  be 
classed  with  barbarians  because,  imlike  other  nations,  we  are  out- 
wardly coarse  and  inwardly  refined ;  we  wish  not  to  be  thought  the 
enemies  of  liberty  and  equality,  because  we  pursue  the  former  by 
diflerent  roads,  and  place  the  latter  elsewhere  than  our  neighbours. 

Earl  Hillebrand. 
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Chapter  XIII. 

showing  what  frank  greystock  did. 

Prank  Greystock  escaped  from  the  dovecote  before  Lady  Fawn  had 
returned.  He  had  not  made  his  visit  to  Bichmond  with  any  purpose 
of  seeing  Lucy  Morris,  or  of  saying  to  her  when  he  did  see  her 
anything  special, — of  sajring  anything  that  should,  or  anything  that 
should  not,  have  been  said.  He  had  gone  there,  in  truth,  simply 
because  his  cousin  had  asked  him,  and  because  it  was  almost  a  duty 
on  his  part  to  see  his  cousin  on  the  momentous  occasion  of  this  new 
engagement.  But  he  had  declared  to  himself  that  old  Lady  Fawn 
was  a  fool,  and  that  to  see  Lucy  again  would  be  very  pleasant.  "  See 
her ; — of  course  I'll  see  her,"  he  had  said.  "  Why  should  I  be  pre- 
vented from  seeing  her  P  "  Now  he  had  seen  her,  and  as  he  returned 
by  the  train  to  London,  he  acknowledged  to  himself  that  it  was  no 
longer  in  his  power  to  promote  his  fortune  by  marriage.  He  had  at 
last  said  that  to  Lucy  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  offer  his 
hand  to  any  other  woman.  He  had  not,  in  truth,  asked  her  to  be 
his  wife ;  but  he  had  told  her  that  he  loved  her,  and  could  never  love 
any  other  woman.  He  had  asked  for  no  answer  to  this  assurance, 
and  then  he  had  left  her. 

In  the  course  of  that  afternoon  he  did  question  himself  as  to  his 
conduct  to  this  girl,  and  subjected  himself  to  some  of  the  rigours  of  a 
cross-examination.  He  was  not  a  man  who  could  think  of  a  girl  as 
the  one  human  being  whom  he  loved  above  all  others,  and  yet  look 
forward  with  equanimity  to  the  idea  of  doing  her  an  injury.  He 
could  understand  that  a  man  unable  to  marry  should  be  reticent  as  to 
his  feelings, — supposing  him  to  have  been  weak  enough  to  have 
succumbed  to  a  passion  which  could  only  mar  his  own  prospects. 
He  was  frank  enough  in  owning  to  himself  that  he  had  been  thus 
weak.  The  weakness  had  come  upon  himself  early  in  life, — ^and  was 
there,  an  established  fact.  The  girl  was  to  him  unlike  any  other 
girl;— or  any  man.  There  was  to  him  a  sweetness  in  her  com- 
panionship which  he  could  not  analyse.  She  was  not  beautiful. 
She  had  none  of  the  charms  of  fashion.  He  had  never  seen  her 
well  dressed, — ^according  to  the  ideas  of  dress  which  he  found  to  be 
prevailing  in  the  world.  She  was  a  little  thing,  who,  as  a  man's 
wife,  could  attract  no  attention  by  figure,  form,  or  outward  manner, 
— one  who  had  quietly  submitted  herself  to  the  position  of  a 
governess,  and  who  did  not  seem  to  think  that  in  doing  so  she 
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obtained  less  than  her  due.  But  yet  he  knew  her  to  be  bettear 
than  all  the  rest.  For  him,  at  any  rate,  she  was  better  than  all 
the  rest.  Her  little  hand  was  cool  and  sweet  to  him.  Sometimes 
when  he  was  heated  and  hard  at  work,  he  would  fancy  how  it  would 
be  with  him  if  she  were  by  him,  and  would  lay  it  on  his  brow. 
There  was  a  sparkle  in  her  eye  that  had  to  him  more  of  sympathy  in 
it  than  could  be  conveyed  by  all  the  other  eyes  in  the  world.  There 
was  an  expression  in  her  mouth  when  she  smiled,  which  was  more 
eloquent  to  him  than  any  sound.  There  was  a'  reality  and  a  truth 
about  her  which  came  home  to  him,  and  made  themselves  known  to 
him  as  firm  rocks  which  could  not  be  shaken.  He  had  never  declared 
to  himself  that  deceit  or  hypocrisy  in  a  woman  was  especially  abomin- 
able. As  a  rule  he  looked  for  it  in  women,  and  would  say  that  some 
amount  of  affectation  was  necessary  to  a  woman's  character.  He 
knew  that  his  cousin  Lizzie  was  a  little  liar, — ^that  she  was,  as  Lucy 
had  said,  a  pretty  animal  that  would  turn  and  bite ; — and  yet  he 
liked  his  cousin  Lizzie.  He  did  not  want  women  to  be  perfect, — so 
he  would  say.  But  Lucy  Morris,  in  his  eyes,  was  perfect;  and 
when  he  told  her  that  she  was  ever  the  queen  who  reigned  in  those 
castles  in  the  air  which  he  built, — as  others  build  them, — he  told  her 
no  more  than  the  truth. 

He  had  fallen  into  these  feelings  and  could  not  now  avoid  them,  or 
be  quit  of  them ; — ^but  he  could  have  been  silent  respecting  them.  He 
knew  that  in  former  days,  down  at  Bobsborough,  he  had  not  been 
altogether  silent.  When  he  had  first  seen  her  at  Fawn  Court  he  had 
not  been  altogether  silent.  But  he  had  been  warned  away  from 
Fawn  Court,  and  in  that  very  warning  there  was  conveyed,  as  it 
were,  an  absolution  from  the  effect  of  words  hitherto  spoken.  Though 
he  had  called  Lady  Fawn  an  old  fool,  he  had  known  that  it  was  so, 
— ^had,  after  a  fashion,  perceived  her  wisdom, — and  had  regarded 
himself  as  a  man  free  to  decide,  without  disgrace,  that  he  might 
abandon  ideas  of  ecstatic  love  and  look  out  for  a  rich  wife.  Pre- 
suming himself  to  be  reticent  for  the  future  in  reference  to  his 
darling  Lucy,  he  might  do  as  he  pleased  with  himself.  Thus  there 
had  come  a  moment  in  which  he  had  determined  that  he  would  ask  his 
rich  cousin  to  marry  him.  In  that  little  project  he  had  been  inter- 
rupted, and  the  reader  knows  what  had  come  of  it.  Lord  Fawn's 
success  had  not  in  the  least  annoyed  him.  He  had  only  half  resolved 
in  regard  to  his  cousin.  She  was  very  beautiful  no  doubt,  and  there 
was  her  income ; — ^but  he  also  knew  that  those  teeth  would  bite  and 
that  those  claws  would  scratch.  But  Lord  Fawn's  success  had  given 
a  turn  to  his  thoughts,  and  had  made  him  think,  for  a  moment,  that 
if  a  man  loved,  he  should  be  true  to  his  love.  The  reader  also 
knows  what  had  come  of  that, — ^how  at  last  he  had  not  been  reticent 
He  had  not  asked  Lucy  to  be  his  wife ;  but  he  had  said  that  which 
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made  it  impossible  that  he  should  marry  any  other  woman  without 
dishonour. 

As  he  thought  of  what  he  had  done  himself,  he  tried  to  remember 
whether  Lucy  had  said  a  word  expressive  of  affection  for  himself. 
She  had  in  truth  spoken  very  few  words,  and  he  could  remember 
almost  every  one  of  them.  "  Have  I?'' — she  had  asked,  when  he 
told  her  that  she  had  ever  been  the  princess  reigning  in  his  castles. 
And  there  had  been  a  joy  in  the  question  which  she  had  not 
attempted  to  conceal.  She  had  hesitated  not  at  alL  She  had  not  told 
him  that  she  loved  him.  But  there  had  been  something  sweeter 
than  such  protestation  in  the  question  she  had  asked  him.  '^Is  it 
indeed  true,"  she  had  said,  "  that  I  have  been  placed  there  where  all 
my  joy  and  all  my  glory  lie  ?"  It  was  not  in  her  to  tell  a  lie  to 
him,  even  by  a  tone.  She  had  intended  to  say  nothing  of  her  love, 
but  he  knew  that  it  had  all  been  told.  "Have  IP" — ^he  repeated 
the  words  to  himself  a  dozen  times,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  could  hear 
Iter  voice.  Certainly  there  never  was  a  voice  that  brought  home  to 
the  hearer  so  strong  a  sense  of  its  own  truth ! 

Why  should  he  not  at  once  make  up  his  mind  to  marry  her  P  He 
could  do  it.  There  was  no  doubt  of  that.  It  was  possible  for  him  to 
alter  the  whole  manner  of  his  life,  to  give  up  his  clubs, — ^to  give  up 
even  Parliament,  if  the  need  to  do  so  was  there, — ^and  to  live  as  a 
married  man  on  the  earnings  of  his  profession.  There  was  no  need  why 
he  should  regard  himself  as  a  poor  man.  Two  things,  no  doubt,  were 
against  his  regarding  himself  as  a  rich  man.  Ever  since  he  had 
commenced  life  in  London  he  had  been  more  or  less  in  debt ;  and 
then,  unfortunately,  he  had  acquired  a  seat  in  Pariiiament  at  a  period 
of  his  career  in  which  the  dangers  of  such  a  position  were  greater 
than  the  advantages.  Nevertheless  he  could  earn  an  income  on 
which  he  and  his  wife,  were  he  to  marry,  could  live  in  all  comfort ; 
and  as  to  his  debts,  if  he  would  set  his  shoulder  to  the  work  they 
might  be  paid  off  in  a  twelvemonth.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
prospect  which  would  frighten  Lucy,  though  there  might  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  he  possessed  the  courage  needed  for  so  violent  a  change. 

He  had  chambers  in  the  Temple ;  he  lived  in  rooms  which  he 
hired  from  month  to  month  in  one  of  the  big  hotels  at  the  West-end ; 
and  he  dined  at  his  club,  or  at  the  House,  when  he  was  not  dining 
with  a  friend.  It  was  an  expensive  and  a  luxurious  mode  of  life, — 
and  one  from  the  effects  of  which  a  man  is  prone  to  drift  very 
quickly  into  selfishness.  He  was  by  no  means  given  to  drinking, — 
but  he  was  already  learning  to  like  good  wine.  Small  economies  in 
reference  to  cab-hire,  gloves,  umbrellas,  and  railway  fares,  were 
unknown  to  him.  Sixpences  and  shillings  were  things  with  which, 
in  his  mind,  it  was  grievous  to  hc^ve  to  burden  the  thoughts.  The 
Oreystocks  had  all  lived  after  that  fashion.    Even  the  dean  himself 
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was  not  free  from  the  charge  of  extravagance.  All  this  Frank  knew, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  himself,  that  he  must  make  a  great 
change  if  he  meant  to  marry  Lucy  Morris.  And  he  was  wise  enough 
to  know  that  the  change  would  become  more  difficult  every  day  that 
it  was  postponed.  Hitherto  the  question  had  been  an  open  question 
with  him.  Could  it  now  be  an  open  question  any  longer  ?  As  a 
man  of  honour,  was  he  not  bound  to  share  his  lot  with  Lucy  Morris? 

That  evening, — ^that  Saturday  evening, — ^it  so  happened  that  he 
met  John  Eustace  at  a  club  to  which  they  both  belonged,  and  they 
dined  together.  They  had  long  known  each  other,  and  had  been 
thrown  into  closer  intimacy  by  the  marriage  between  Sir  Florian  and 
Lizzie.  John  Eustace  had  never  been  fond  of  Lizzie,  and  now,  in 
truth,  liked  her  less  than  ever ;  but  he  did  like  Lizzie's  cousin,  and 
felt  that  possibly  Frank  might  be  of  use  to  him  in  the  growing 
difficulty  of  managing  the  heir's  property  and  looking  after  the 
heir's  interests.  "  You've  let  the  wijjlow  slip  through  your  Angers," 
he  said  to  Frank,  as  they  sat  together  at  the  table. 

"  I  told  you  Lord  Fawn  was  to  be  the  lucky  man,"  said  Frank. 

"  I  know  you  did.  I  hadn't  seen  it.  I  can  only  say  I  wish  it  had 
been  the  other  way." 

"  Why  so  P    Fawn  isn't  a  bad  fellow." 

"  No ; — ^not  exactly  a  bad  fellow.  He  isn't,  you  know,  what  I 
call  a  good  fellow.  Jn  the  £rst  place,  he  is  marrying  her  altogether 
for  her  money." 

"  Which  is  just  what  you  advised  me  to  do." 

"  I  thought  you  really  liked  her.  And  then  Fawn  will  be  always 
afraid  of  her, — and  won't  be  in  the  least  afraid  of  us.  We  shaU 
have  to  fight  him,  and  he  won't  fight  her.  He's  a  cantankerous 
fellow, — ^is  Fawn, — ^when  he's  not  afraid  of  his  adversary." 

"  But  why  should  there  be  any  fighting  ?  " 

Eustace  paused  a  minute,  and  rubbed  his  face  and  considered 
the  matter  before  he  answered.  "  She  is  troublesome,  you  know," 
he  said. 

"What;  Lizzie P" 

"  Yes ; — and  I  begin  to  be  ajfraid  she'll  give  us  as  much  as  we 
know  how  to  do.  I  was  with  Camperdown  to-day.  I'm  blessed  if 
she  hasn't  begun  to  cut  down  a  whole  side  of  a  forest  at  Portray. 
She  has  no  more  right  to  touch  the  timber,  except  for  repairs  about 
the  place,  than  you  have." 

"  And  if  she  lived  for  fifty  years,"  asked  Ghreystock,  "  is  none  to 
be  cut P" 

"  Yes ; — ^by  consent.  Of  course  the  regular  cutting  for  the  year 
is  done,  year  by  year.  That's  as  regular  as  the  rents,  and  the  pro- 
duce is  sold  by  the  acre.  But  she  is  marking  the  old  oaks.  What 
the  deuce  can  she  want  money  for  P  " 
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«  Fawn  will  put  all  that  right." 

"  He'll  have  to  do  it,"  said  Eustace.  "  Since  she  has  been  down 
with  old  Lady  Fawn,  she  has  written  a  note  to  Camperdown, — after 
leaving  all  his  letters  unanswered  for  the  last  twelvemonth, — to  tell 
him  that  Lord  Fawn  is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  property,  and 
that  certain  people,  called  Mowbray  and  Mopus,  are  her  lawyers. 
Camperdown  is  in  an  awful  way  about  it." 

"  Lord  Fawn  will  put  it  all  right,"  said  Frank. 

"  Camperdown  is  afraid  that  he  won't.  They've  met  twice  since 
the  engagement  was  made,  and  Camperdown  says  that,  at  the  last 
meeting.  Fawn  gave  himself  airs,  or  was,  at  any  rate,  impleasant. 
There  were  words  about  those  diamonds." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  Lord  Fawn  wants  to  keep  your 
brother's  family  jewels  ?" 

"  Camperdown  didn't  say  that  exactly  ; — ^but  Fawn  made  no  oflfer 
of  giving  them  up.  I  wasn't  there,  and  only  heard  what  Camper- 
down told  me.     Camperdown  thinks  he's  afraid  of  her." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  that  in  the  least,"  said  Frank. 

"I  know  there'll  be  trouble,"  continued  Eustace,  "and  FawQ 
won't  be  able  to  help  us  through  it.  She's  a  strong-willed,  cunning, 
obstinate,  clever  little  creature.  Camperdown  swears  he'll  be  too 
many  for  her,  but  I  almost  doubt  it." 

*'  And  therefore  you  wish  I  were  going  to  marry  her  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  do.  You  might  manage  her.  The  money  comes  from 
the  Eustace  property,  and  I'd  sooner  it  should  go  to  you  than  a 
half-hearted,  numb-fingered,  cold-blooded  Whig,  like  Fawn." 

"  I  don't  like  cunning  women,"  said  Frank. 

"  As  bargains  go,  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  one,"  said  Eustace.  "  She's 
very  young,  has  a  noble  jointure,  and  is  as  handsome  as  she  can 
stand.     It's  too  good  a  thing  for  Fawn ; — ^too  good  for  any  Whig." 

When  Eustace  left  him,  Oreystock  lit  his  cigar  and  walked  with  it 
in  his  mouth  from  Pall  Mall  to  the  Temple.  He  often  worked  there 
at  night  when  he  was  not  bound  to  be  in  the  House,  or  when  the 
House  was  not  sitting, — and  he  was  now  intent  on  mastering  the 
mysteries  of  some  much-complicated  legal  case  which  had  been  con- 
fided to  him,  in  order  that  he  might  present  it  to  a  jury  enveloped 
in  increased  mystery.  But,  as  he  went,  he  thought  rather  of 
matrimony  than  of  law  ; — and  he  thought  especially  of  matrimony 
as  it  was  about  to  affect  Lord  Fawn.  Could  a  man  be  justified  in 
marrying  for  money,  or  have  rational  ground  for  expecting  that  he 
might  make  himself  happy  by  doing  so?  He  kept  muttering  to 
himself  as  he  went,  the  Quaker's  advice  to  the  old  farmer,  "  Doan't 
then  marry  for  munny,  but  goa  where  mimny  is !  "  But  he  muttered 
it  as  condemning  the  advice  rather  than  accepting  it. 

He  could  look  out  and  see  two  altogether  different  kinds  of  life 
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"before  him,  both  of  which  had  their  allurc^pienta.  There  was  the 
Belgrave-cum-Pimlico  life,  the  Bcene  of  which  might  extend  itself  to 
South  Keufiington,  enveloping  the  parks  and  coming  round  over 
Park  Lane,  and  through  Grosvenor  Square  and  Berkeley  Square 
back  to  Piccadilly.  Within  this  he  might  live  with  lords  and 
countesses,  and  rich  folks  generally,  going  out  to  the  very  best 
dinner-parties,  avoiding  stupid  people,  having  everything  the  world 
could  give,  except  a  wife  and  family  and  home  of  his  own.  All  tiiis 
he  could  achieve  by  the  work  which  would  certainly  fall  in  his  way, 
and  by  means  of  that  position  in  the  world  which  he  had  already 
attained  by  his  wits.  And  the  wife,  with  the  family  and  house  of 
his  own,  might  be  forthcoming,  should  it  ever  oome  in  his  way  to 
form  an  attachment  with  a  wealthy  woman.  He  knew  how  dangerous 
were  the  charms  of  such  a  life  as  this  to  a  man  growing  old  among 
the  flesh-pots  without  any  one  to  depend  upon  him.  He  had  seen 
what  becomes  of  the  man  who  is  always  dining  out  at  sixty.  But  he 
might  avoid  that.  "  Doan't  thou  marry  for  munny,  but  goa  where 
munny  is."  And  then  there  was  that  other  outlook,  the  scene  of 
which  was  laid  somewhere  north  of  Oxford-street,  and  the  glory  of 
which  consisted  in  Lucy's  smile,  and  Lucy's  hand^  and  Lucy's  kin» 
as  he  returned  home  weary  £rom  his  work. 

There  are  many  men,  and  some  women,  who  pass  their  lives 
without  knowing  what  it  is  to  be  or  to  have  been  in  love.  They  not 
improbably  marry, — the  men  do,  at  least, — and  make  good  average 
husbands.  Their  wives  are  useful  to  them,  and  they  learn  to  fed 
that  a  woman,  being  a  wife,  is  entitled  to  all  the  reject,  protectioiiy 
and  honour  which  a  man  can  give,  or  procure  for  her.  Such  men, 
no  doubt,  often  live  honest  lives,  are  good  Christians,  and  depart 
hence  with  hopes  as  justifiable  as  though  they  had  loved  as  well  as 
Romeo.  But  yet,  as  men,  they  have  lacked  a  something,  the  want 
of  which  has  made  them  small  and  poor  and  dry.  It  has  never  been 
felt  by  such  a  one  that  there  would  be  triumph  in  giving  away 
everything  belonging  to  him  for  one  little  whispered,  yielding  word, 
in  which  there  should  be  acknowledgment  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
making  himself  master  of  a  human  heart.  And  there  are  other  men, 
— very  many  men, — who  have  felt  this  love,  and  have  resisted  it, 
feeling  it  to  be  unfit  that  Love  should  be  Lord  of  all.  Frank  (Jrey- 
stock  had  told  himself  a  score  of  times  that  it  would  be  imbecoming 
in  him  to  allow  »  passion  to  obtain  such  mastery  of  him  as  to  inter- 
fere with  his  ambition.  Could  it  be  right  that  he  who,  as  a  young 
man,  had  already  done  so  much,  who  might  possibly  have  befwe 
him  so  high  and  great  a  career,  should  miss  that,  because  he  could 
not  resist  a  feeling  which  a  little  chit  of  a  girl  had  created  in  his 
bosom, — a  girl  without  money,  without  position,  without  even  beauty ; 
a  girl  as  to  whom,  were  he  to  marry  her,  the  world  would  say,  "  Oh, 
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heaven! — there  lias  Frank  Greystock  gone  and  married  a  little 
govemees  out  of  old  Lady  Fawn's  nursery  !  '*  And  yet  he  loved  her 
with  all  his  heart,  and  to-day  he  had  told  her  of  his  love.  What 
should  he  do  next  ? 

The  complicated  legal  case  received  neither  much  ravelling  nor 
unravelling  from  his  brains  that  night ;  but  before  he  left  hig  cham- 
bers he  wrote  the  following  letter : — 

"  Midnight,  Saturday, 
^'  All  among  my  books  and  papers, 

<<  2,  Bolt  Court,  Middle  Temple. 

"Deab,  dear  Lucy, 

"  I  told  you  to-day  that  you  ever  had  been  the  ^ueen  who 
reigned  in  those  palaces  which  I  have  built  in  Spain.  Ton  did  not 
make  me  much  of  an  answer ;  but  such  as  it  was, — only  just  one 
muttered,  doubtful-sounding  word, — it  has  made  me  hope  that  I  may 
be  justified  in  asking  you  to  share  with  me  a  home  which  will  not  be 

palatial.     If  I  am  wrong ?    But  no  ; — I  will  not  think  I  am 

wrong,  or  that  I  can  be  wrong.  No  sound  coming  from  you  is  really 
doubtful.     You  are  truth  itself,  and  the  muttered  word  would  have 

been  other  than  it  was,  if  you  had  not !  may  I  say, — ^had  you 

not  already  learned  to  love  me  ? 

"  You  will  feel,  perhaps,  that  I  ought  to  have  said  all  this  to  you 
then,  and  that  a  letter  in  such  a  matter  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for 
a  spoken  assurance  of  affection.  You  shall  have  the  whole  truth. 
Though  I  have  long  loved  you,  I  did  not  go  down  to  Fawn  Court 
with  the  purpose  of  declaring  to  you  my  love.  What  I  said  to  you 
was  God's  truth  ;  but  it  was  spoken  without  thought  at  the  moment. 
I  have  thought  of  it  much  since  ; — and  now  I  write  to  you  to  ask  you 
to  be  my  wife.     I  have  lived  for  the  last  year  or  two  with  this  hope 

before  me ;  and  now .     Dear,  dear  Lucy,  I  will  not  write  in  too 

great  confidence ;  but  I  will  tell  you  that  all  my  happiness  is  in 
your  hands. 

"  K  your  answer  is  what  I  hope  it  may  be,  tell  Lady  Fawn  at 
once.  I  shall  immediately  write  to  Bobsborough,  as  I  hate  secrets  in 
such  matters.  And  if  it  is  to  be  so, — then  I  shall  claim  the  privilege 
of  going  to  Fawn  Court  as  soon  and  as  often  as  I  please. 

"  Yours  ever  and  always, — if  you  will  have  me, — 

"F.G." 

He  sat  for  an  hour  at  his  desk,  with  his  letter  lying  on  the  table, 
before  he  left  his  chambers, — ^looking  at  it.  If  he  should  decide  on 
posting  it,  then  would  that  life  in  Belgravia-cum-Pimlico, — of  which 
in  truth  he  was  very  fond, — ^be  almost  closed  for  him.  The  lords 
and  countesses,  and  rich  county  members,  and  leading  politicians, 
who  were  delighted  to  welcome  him,  would  not  care  for  his  wife ; 
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nor  could  lie  very  well  take  his  wife  among  them.  To  live  with 
them  as  a  married  man,  he  must  live  as  they  lived ; — and  must  have 
his  own  house  in  their  precincts.  Later  in  life,  he  might  possibly 
work  up  to  this; — ^but  for  the  present  he  must  retire  into  dim 
domestic  security  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Regent's  Park.  He  sat 
looking  at  the  letter,  telling  himself  that  he  was  now,  at  this 
moment,  deciding  his  own  fate  in  life.  And  he  again  muttered  the 
Quaker's  advice,  "Doan't  thou  marry  for  mimny,  but  goa  where 
munny  is  ! "  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  no  man  ever  writes  such 
a  letter,  and  then  omits  to  send  it.  He  walked  out  of  the  Temjde 
with  it  in  his  hand,  and  dropped  it  into  a  pillar  letter-box  just  out- 
side the  gate.  As  the  envelope  sh'pped  through  his  fingers,  he  felt 
th^t  he  had  now  bound  himself  to  his  fate. 


Chapter  XIV. 

"doan't  thou  marry  for  mtjnny.'' 

As  that  Saturday  afternoon  wore  itself  away,  there  was  much  excite- 
ment at  Fawn  Court.  When  Lady  Fawn  returned  with  the  carriage, 
she  heard  that  Frank  Greystock  had  been  at  Fawn  Court ;  and  she 
heard  also,  from  Augusta,  that  he  had  been   rambling  about   the 
grounds  alone  with  Lucy  Morris.     At  any  exhibition  of  old  ladies, 
held  before  a  competent  jury.  Lady  Fawn  would  have  taken  a  prize 
on  the  score  of  good  humour.     No  mother  of  daughters  was  ever  less 
addicted  to  scold  and  to  be  fretful.     But  just  now  she  was  a  little 
unhappy.     Lizzie's  visit  had  not  been  a  success,  and  she  looked 
forward  to  her  son's  marriage  with  almost  unmixed  dismay.     Mrs. 
Hittaway  had  written  daily,  and  in  all  Mrs.  Hittaway's  letters  some 
addition  was  made  to  the  evil  things  already  known.     In  her  last 
letter  Mrs.    Hittaway  had  expressed  her  opinion   that  even  yet 
"  Frederic  *'  would  escape.     All  this  Lady  Fawn  had,  of  course,  not 
told  to  her  daughters  generally.     To  the  eldest,  Augusta,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  say  nothing,  because  Augusta  had  been  selected 
as  the  companion  of  the,  alas !  too  probable  future  Lady  Fawn.    But 
to  Amelia  something  did  leak  out,  and  it  became  apparent  that  the 
household  was  imeasy.     Now, — as  an  evil  added  to  this, — Frank 
iJreystock  had  been  there  in  Lady  Fawn's  absence,  walking  about 
the  grounds  alone  with  Lucy  Morris.     Lady  Fawn   could  hardly 
restrain  herself.      "How  could  Lucy  be  so  very  wrong?"  in  the 
hearing  both  of  Augusta  and  Amelia. 

Lizzie  Eustace  did  not  hear  this ;  but  knowing  very  well  that  a 
governess  should  not  receive  a  lover  in  the  absence  of  the  lady  of  the 
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house^  she  made  her  little  speech  about  It.  "Dear  Lady  Fawn,"  she 
said,  "  my  cousin  Frank  came  to  see  me  while  you  were  out/' 

"  So  I  hear,"  said  Lady  Fawn. 

"Frank  and  I  are  more  like  brother  and  sister  than  anything 
else.  I  had  so  much  to  say  to  him  ; — so  much  to  ask  him  to  do  !  I 
have  no  one  else,  you  know,  and  I  had  especially  told  him  to  come 
here." 

"  Of  course  he  was  welcome  to  come." 

"  Only  I  was  afraid  you  might  think  that  there  was  some  little 
lover's  trick, — on  dear  Lucy's  part,  you  know." 

"  I  never  suspect  anything  of  that  kind,"  said  Lady  Fawn,  bridling 
up.  "  Lucy  Morris  is  above  any  sort  of  trick.  We  don't  have  any 
tricks  here,  Lady  Eustace."  Lady  Fawn  herself  might  say  that 
Lucy  was  "wrong,"  but  no  one  else  in  that  house  should  even  suggest 
evil  of  Lucy.  Lizzie  retreated  smiling.  To  have  "  put  Lady  Fawn's 
back  up,"  as  she  called  it,  was  to  her  an  achievement  and  a  pleasure. 

But  the  great  excitement  of  the  evening  consisted  in  the  expected 
coming  of  Lord  Fawn.  Of  what  nature  would  be  the  meeting  between 
Lord  Fawn  and  his  promised  bride  ?  Was  there  anything  of  truth 
in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mrs.  Hittaway  that  her  brother  was 
beginning  to  become  tired  of  his  bargain  ?  That  Lady  Fawn  wa& 
tired  of  it  herself, — that  she  disliked  Lizzie,  and  was  afraid  of  her, 
and  averse  to  the  idea  of  regarding  her  as  a  daughter-in-law, — ^she 
did  not  now  attempt  to  hide  from  herself.  But  there  was  the  engage- 
ment, known  to  all  the  world,  and  how  could  its  fulfilment  now  be 
avoided  ?  The  poor  dear  old  woman  began  to  repeat  to  herself  the 
first  half  of  the  Quaker's  advice,  "  Doan't  thou  marry  for  munny." 

Lord  Fawn  was  to  come  down  only  in  time  for  a  late  dinner.  An 
ardent  lover,  one  would  have  thought,  might  have  left  his  work 
somewhat  earlier  on  a  Saturday,  so  as  to  have  enjoyed  with  his  sweet- 
heart something  of  the  sweetness  of  the  Saturday  summer  afternoon ; 
— but  it  was  seven  before  he  reached  Fawn  Court,  and  the  ladies 
were  at  that  time  in  their  rooms  dressing.  Lizzie  had  aflTected  to 
understand  all  his  reasons  for  being  so  late,  and  had  expressed  herself 
as  perfectly  satisfied.  "  He  has  more  to  do  than  any  of  the  others," 
she  had  said  to  Augusta.  "  Indeed,  the  whole  of  our  vast  Indian 
empire  may  be  said  to  hang  upon  him,  just  at  present :" — which  was 
not  complimentary  to  Lord  Fawn's  chief,  the  Right  Honourable 
Legge  Wilson,  who  at  the  present  time  represented  the  interests  of 
India  in  the  Cabinet.  "  He  is  terribly  overworked,  arid  it  is  a  shame; 
— but  what  can  one  do  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  likes  work,"  Augusta  had  replied. 

"  But  I  don't  like  it, — not  so  much  of  it ;  and  so  I  shall  make 
him  understand,  my  dear.  But  I  don't  complain.  As  long  as  he 
tells  me  everything,  I  will  never  really  complain."   Perhaps  it  might 
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some  day  be  as  she  desired;  perhaps  as  a  husband  he  would  be 
thoroughly  confidential  and  communicative ;  perhaps  when  they  two 
were  one  flesh  he  would  tell  her  everything  about  India ; — ^but  as  yet 
he  certainly  had  not  told  her  much. 

"  How  had  they  better  meet  ?  "  Amelia  asked  her  mother. 

"Oh; — I  don't  know ;— anyhow ;  just  as  they  like.  We  can't 
arrange  anything  for  her.  If  she  had  chosen  to  dress  herself  early, 
she  might  have  seen  him  as  he  came  in ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  teU 
her  so."  "No  arrangement  was  therefore  made,  and  as  all  the  other 
ladies  were  in  the  drawing-room  before  Lizzie  came  down,  she  had  to 
give  him  his  welcome  in  the  midst  of  the  family  circle.  She  did  it 
very  well.  Perhaps  she  had  thought  of  it,  and  made  her  arrange- 
ments. When  he  came  forward  to  greet  her,  she  put  her  cheek  up, 
just  a  little,  so  that  he  might  see  that  he  was  expected  to  kiss  it ; — 
but  so  little,  that  should  he  omit  to  do  so,  there  might  be  no  visible 
awkwardness.  It  must  be  acknowledged  on  Lizzie's  behalf,  that  she 
could  always  avoid  awkwardness.  He  did  touch  her  cheek  with  his, 
blushing  as  he  did  so.  She  had  her  ungloved  hand  in  his,  and,  still 
holding  him,  returned  into  the  circle.  She  said  not  a  word ;  and 
what  he  said  was  of  no  moment; — ^but  they  had  met  as  lovers, 
and  any  of  the  family  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  imagine  that 
even  yet  the  match  might  be  broken,  now  imconsciously  abandoned 
that  hope.  "Was  he  always  such  a  truant.  Lady  Fawn?"  — 
Lizzie  asked,  when  it  seemed  to  her  that  no  one  else  would  speak  a 
word. 

"  I  don't  know  that  there  is  much  diflference,"  said  Lady  Fawn. 

"  Here  is  dinner.     Frederic,  will  you  give^ ^Lady  Eustace  your 

armP'*  Poor  Lady  Fawn!  It  often  came  to  pass  that  she  was 
awkward. 

There  were  no  less  than  ten  females  sitting  round  the  board  at  the 
bottom  of  which  Lord  Fawn  took  his  place.  Lady  Fawn  had  especially 
asked  Lucy  to  come  in  to  dinner,  and  with  Lucy  had  come  the  two 
yoimger  girls.  At  Lord  Fawn's  right  hand  sat  Lizzie,  and  Augusta 
at  his  left.  Lady  Fawn  had  Amelia  on  one  side  and  Lucy  on  the 
other.  "  So  Mr.  Greystock  was  here  to-day,"  Lady  Fawn  whispered 
into  Lucy's  ear. 

"  Yes ;  he  was  here." 

"  Oh,  Lucy ! " 

"  I  did  not  bid  him  come.  Lady  Fawn." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,  my  dear ; — but — but — "  Then  there  was  no 
more  said  on  that  subject  on  that  occasion. 

During  the  whole  of  the  dinner  the  conversation  was  kept  up  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table  by  Lizzie  talking  to  Augusta  across  her 
lover.  This  was  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  seem  to  include  Lord 
Fawn  in  every  topic  discussed.  Parhament,  India,  the  Sawab, 
Ireland,  the  special  privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  ease  of  a 
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"bachelor  life,  and  the  delight  of  having  at  his  elbow  just  such  a 
rural  retreat  as  Fawn  Court, — these  were  the  fruitful  themes  of 
Lizzie's  eloquence.  Augusta  did  her  part  at  any  rate  with  patience ; 
and  as  for  Lizzie  herself,  she  worked  with  that  superhuman  energy 
which  women  can  so  often  display  in  making  conversation  under 
unfavourable  circumstances.  The  circumstances  were  unfavourable, 
for  Lord  Fawn  himself  would  hardly  open  his  mouth ;  but  Lizzie 
persevered,  and  the  hour  of  dinner  passed  over  without  any  show  of 
ill  humour,  or  of  sullen  silence.  When  the  hour  was  over.  Lord 
Fawn  left  the  room  with  the  ladies,  and  was  soon  closeted  with  his 
mother,  while  the  girls  strolled  out  upon  the  lawn.  Woidd  Lizzie 
play  croquet  ?  No ;  Lizzie  would  not  play  croquet.  She  thought  it 
probable  that  she  might  catch  her  lover  and  force  him  to  walk  with 
her  through  the  shrubberies ;  but  Lord  Fawn  was  not  seen  upon  the 
lawn  that  evening,  and  Lizzie  was  forced  to  content  herself  with 
Augusta  as  a  companion.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  however,  her 
lover  did  say  a  word  to  her  in  private.  "Give  me  ten  minutes 
to-morrow  between  breakfast  and  church,  Lizzie."  Lizzie  promised 
that  she  would  do  so,  smiling  sweetly.  Then  there  was  a  little  music, 
and  then  Lord  Fawn  retired  to  his  studies. 

"  What  is  he  going  to  say  to  me  ?"  Lizzie  asked  Augusta  the  next 
morning.  There  existed  in  her  bosom  a  sort  of  craving  after  confi- 
dential friendship, — ^but  with  it  there  existed  something  that  was 
altogether  incompatible  with  confidence.  She  thoroughly  despised 
Augusta  Fawn,  and  yet  would  have  been  willing, — in  want  of  a 
better  friend, — ^to  press  Augusta  to  her  bosom,  and  swear  that  there 
should  ever  be  between  them  the  tenderest  friendship.  She  desired 
to  be  the  possessor  of  the  outward  shows  of  all  those  things  of  which 
the  inward  facts  are  valued  by  the  good  and  steadfast  ones  of  the 
earth.  She  knew  what  were  the  aspirations — ^what  the  ambition — 
of  an  honest  woman ;  and  she  knew,  too,  how  rich  were  the  probable 
rewards  of  such  honesty.  True  love,  true  friendship,  true  benevo- 
lence, true  tenderness,  were  beautiful  to  her — qualities  on  which  she 
could  descant  almost  with  eloquence ;  and  therefore  she  was  always 
shamming  love  and  friendship  and  benevolence  and  tenderness.  She 
could  tell  you,  with  words  most  appropriate  to  the  subject,  how 
horrible  were  all  shams,  and  in  saying  so  would  be  not  altogether 
insincere ;  yet  she  knew  that  she  herself  was  ever  shamming,  and 
she  satisfied  herself  with  shams.  '*  What  is  he  going  to  say  to  me  P" 
she  asked  Augusta,  with  her  hands  clasped,  when  she  went  up  to  put 
her  bonnet  on  after  breakfast. 

"  To  fix  the  day,  I  suppose,"  said  Augusta. 

"  If  I  thought  so,  I  would  endeavour  to  please  him.  But  it  isn't 
that.  I  know  his  manner  so  well !  I  am  sure  it  is  not  that.  Perhaps 
it  is  something  about  my  boy.  He  will  not  wish  to  separate  a  mother 
from  her  child." 
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"  Oil  dear  no,"  said  Augusta.  "  I  am  sure  Frederic  will  not  want 
to  do  that." 

"  In  anything  else  I  will  obey  him,"  said  Lizzie,  again  clasping 
her  hands.  "  But  I  must  not  keep  him  waiting — must  I  ?  I  fear 
my  future  lord  is  somewhat  impatient."  Now,  if  among  Lord  Fawn's 
merits  one  merit  was  more  conspicuous  than  another,  it  was  that  of 
patience.  When  Lizzie  descended  he  was  waiting  for  her  in  the 
hall,  without  a  thought  that  he  was  being  kept  too  long.  "  Now, 
Frederic!  I  should  have  been  with  you  two  whole  minutes  since, 
if  I  had  not  had  just  a  word  to  say  to  Augusta.  I  do  so  lore 
Augusta." 

'*  She  is  a  very  good  girl,"  said  Lord  Fawn. 

"  So  true  and  genuine — and  so  full  of  spirit.  I  will  come  on  the 
other  side  because  of  my  parasol  and  the  sun.  There,  that  will  do. 
We  have  an  hour  nearly  before  going  to  church — ^haven't  we  ?  I 
suppose  you  will  go  to  church." 

"  I  intend  it,"  said  Lord  Fawn. 

"  It  is  so  nice  to  go  to  church,"  said  Lizzie.  Since  her  widowhood 
had  commenced,  she  had  compromised  matters  with  the  world.  One 
Sunday  she  would  go  to  church,  and  the  next  she  would  have  a 
headache  and  a  French  novel  and  stay  in  bed.  But  she  was  prepared 
for  stricter  conduct  during  at  least  the  first  months  of  her  newly- 
married  life. 

"  My  dear  Lizzie,"  began  Lord  Fawn,  '*  since  I  last  saw  you  I  have 
been  twice  with  Mr.  Camperdown." 

'*  You  are  not  going  to  talk  about  Mr.  Camperdown  to-day  ?" 

"  Well ; — yes.  I  could  not  do  so  last  night,  and  I  shall  be 
back  in  London  either  to-night  or  before  you  are  up  to-morrow 
morning." 

'*  I  hate  the  very  name  of  Mr.  Camperdown,"  said  Lizzie. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  because  I  am  sure  you  could  not  find  an 
honester  lawyer  to  manage  your  affairs  for  you.  He  does  everythiog 
for  me,  and  so  he  did  for  Sir  Florian  Eustace." 

"That  is  just  the  reason  why  I  employ  some  one  else,!'  she 
answered. 

"  Very  well.  I  am  not  going  to  say  a  word  about  that.  I  may 
regret  it,  but  I  am,  just  at  present,  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
urge  you  upon  that  subject.  What  I  want  to  say  is  this.  Yoti 
must  restore  those  diamonds." 

"  To  whom  shall  I  restore  them  ?  " 

"  To  Mr.  Gamett,  the  silversmith,  if  you  please, — or  to  J£r. 
Camperdown ; — or,  if  you  like  it  better,  to  your  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
John  Eustace." 

"  And  why  am  I  to  give  up  my  own  property  P  " 

Lord  Fawn  paused  for  some  seconds  before  he  replied.  "To  satisfy 
my  honour,"  he  then  said.     As  she  made  him  no  immediate  answer. 
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lie  continued^ — "  It  would  not  suit  my  Views  that  my  wife  sliotdd  be 
seen  wearing  the  jewels  of  the  Eustace  family."  , 

"  I  don't  want  to  wear  them,"  said  Lizzie. 

*'  Then  why  should  you  desire  to  keep  them  ?  " 

*'  Because  they  are  my  own.  Because  I  do  not  choose  to  be  put 
upon.  Because  I  will  not  allow  such  a  cunning  old  snake  as  Mr. 
Camperdown  to  rob  me  of  my  property.  They  are  my  own,  and  you 
should  defend  my  right  to  them." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  will  not  oblige  me  by  doing  what  I 
ask  you  P  " 

"  I  will  not  be  robbed  of  what  is  my  own,"  said  Lizzie. 

"  Then  I  must  declare — ; "  and  now  Lord  Fawn  spoke  very 
slowly ; — "  then  I  must  declare  that  under  these  circumstances,  let 
the  consequences  be  what  they  may,  I  must  retreat  from  the  enviable 
position  which  your  favour  has  given  me."  The  words  were  cold 
and  solemn,  and  were  ill-spoken  ;  but  they  were  deliberate,  and  had 
been  indeed  actually  learned  by  heart. 

"  What  do  you  mean  P  "  said  Lizzie,  flashing  roimd  upon  him. 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,— exactly.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  well  that 
I  should  explain  my  motives  more  clearly." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  motives,  and  I  don't  care  anything 
about  motives.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have  come  here  to 
threaten  me  with  deserting  me  P  " 

"  You  had  better  hear  me." 

*'  I  don't  choose  to  hear  a  word  more  after  what  you  have  said, — 
unless  it  be  in  the  way  of  an  apology,  or  retracting  your  most 
injurious  accusation." 

**  I  have  said  nothing  to  retract,"  said  Lord  Fawn  solemnly. 

"  Then  I  will  not  hear  another  word  from  you.  I  have  friends, 
and  you  shall  see  them." 

Lord  Fawn,  who  had  thought  a  great  deal  upon  the  subject,  and 
had  well  understood  that  this  interview  would  be  for  him  one  of 
great  difficulty,  was  very  anxious  to  induce  her  to  listen  to  a  few 
further  words  of  explanation.     "  Dear  Lizzie — "  he  began. 

'*  I  will  not  be  addressed,  sir,  in  that  way  by  a  man  who  is  treating 
me  as  you  are  doing,"  she  said. 

"  But  I  want  you  to  understand  me." 

"  Understand  you !  You  understand  nothing  yourself  that  a  man 
ought  to  tmderstand.  I  wonder  that  you  have  the  courage  to  be  so 
insolent.  If  you  knew  what  you  are  doing,  you  would  not  have  the 
spirit  to  do  it." 

Her  words  did  not  quite  come  home  to  him,  and  much  of  her 
scorn  was  lost  upon  him.  He  was  now  chiefly  anxious  to  explain  to 
her  that  though  he  must  abide  by  the  threat  he  had  made,  he  was 
quite  willing  to  go  on  with  his  engagement  if  she  would  oblige  him 
in  the  matter  of  the  diamonds.     "  It  was  necessary  that  I  should 
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explain  to  you  that  I  could  not  allow  the  necklace  to  be  brauglit  into 
my  house." 

"  No  one  thought  of  taking  it  to  your  house." 

"  What  were  you  to  do  with  it,  then  ?  " 

"  Keep  it  in  my  own,"  said  Lizzie  stoutly.  They  were  aiilL  walk- 
ing together,  and  were  now  altogether  out  of  sight  of  the  house. 
Lizzie  in  her  excitement  had  forgotten  church,  had  forgotten  the 
Fawn  women, — had  forgotten  everything  except  the  battle  which  it 
was  necessary  that  she  should  fight  for  herself.  She  did  not  mean 
to  allow  the  marriage  to  be  broken  ofi^, — 'but  she  meant  to  retain  the 
necklace.  The  manner  in  which  Lord  Fawn  had  demanded  its 
restitution, — in  which  there  had  been  none  of  that  mock  tendem^s 
by  which  she  might  have  permitted  herself  to  be  persuaded, — ^had 
made  her,  at  any  rate  for  the  moment,  as  firm  as  steel  on  this  point. 
It  was  inconceivable  to  her  that  he  should  think  himself  at  liberty 
to  go  back  from  his  promise,  because  she  would  not  render  up  jHt>- 
perty  which  was  in  her  possession,  and  which  no  one  could  prove  not 
to  be  legally  her  own !  She  walked  on  full  of  fierce  courage, — 
despising  him,  but  determined  that  she  would  marry  him. 

"  I  am  afraid  we  do  not  understand  each  other,"  he  said  at  last, 

"  Certainly  I  do  not  imderstand  you,  sir." 

"Will  you  allow  my  mother  to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject?** 

"  No.  If  I  told  your  mother  to  give  up  her  diamonds,  what  would 
she  say?" 

"  But  they  are  not  yours.  Lady  Eustace,  unless  you  will  submit 
that  question  to  an  arbitrator." 

"  I  will  submit  nothing  to  anybody.  You  have  no  right  to  speak 
on  such  a  subject  tiU  after  we  are  married." 

"  I  must  have  it  settled  first.  Lady  Eustace." 

"  Then,  Lord  Fawn,  you  won't  have  it  settled  first.  Or  rather  it 
is  settled  already.  I  shall  keep  my  own  necklace,  and  Mr.  Camper- 
down  may  do  anything  he  pleases.  As  for  you, — if  you  ill-treat  me, 
I  shall  know  where  to  go  to."  They  had  now  come  out  from  die 
shrubbery  upon  the  lawn,  and  there  was  the  carriage  at  the  door, 
ready  to  take  the  elders  of  the  family  to  church.  Of  course  in  such 
a  condition  of  affairs  it  would  be  imderstood  that  Lizzie  was  one  of 
the  elders.  "I  shall  not  go  to  church  now,**  she  said,  as  she 
advanced  across  the  lawn  towards  the  hall  door.  "You  will  be 
pleased.  Lord  Fawn,  to  let  your  mother  know  that  I  am  detained. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  you  will  dare  to  tell  her  why."  Then  she 
sailed  round  at  the  back  of  the  carriage  and  entered  the  hdl,  in 
which  several  of  the  girls  were  standing.  Among  them  was  Augusta, 
waiting  to  take  her  seat  among  the  elders ; — ^but  Lizzie  passed  on 
through  them  all,  without  a  word,  and  marched  up  to  her  bedroom. 

"Oh,  Frederic,  what  is  the  matter?"  asked  Augusta,  as  soon  as 
her  brother  entered  the  house. 
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"Never  mind.     Nothing  is  the  matter.     You  had  better  go  to 
olmrch.     Where  is  my  mother  ?'' 

At  this  moment  Lady  Fawn  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
leaving  passed  Lizzie  as  she  was  coming  down.  Not  a  syllable  had 
"tlien  been  spoken,  but  Lady  Fawn  at  once  knew  that  much  was 
"^WTong.  Her  son  went  up  to  her  and  whispered  a  word  in  her  ear. 
**  Oh,  certainly,"  she  said,  desisting  from  the  operation  of  pulling 
on  her  gloves.  "Augusta,  neither  your  brother  nor  I  will  go  to 
olaurch." 

"  Nor — Lady  Eustace  ?  " 
*'  It  seems  not,"  said  Lady  Fawn. 

"  Lady  Eustace  will  not  go  to  church,"  said  Lord  Fawn. 
**  And  where  is  Lucy  ?"  asked  Lydia. 

"She  will  not  go  to  church  either,"  said  Lady  Fawn.  "I  have 
just  been  with  her.'* 

** Nobody  is  going  to  church,"  said  Nina.  "All  the  same,  I  shall 
go  by  myself." 

"  Augusta,  my  dear,  you  and  the  girls  had  better  go.  You  can 
take  the  carriage  of  course."  But  Augusta  and  the  girls  chose  to 
'walk,  and  the  carriage  was  sent  round  into  the  yard. 

"There's  a  rumpus  already  between  my  lord  and  the  young 
missus,"  said  the  coachman  to  the  groom ; — for  the  coachman  had. 
seen  the  way  in  which  Lady  Eustace  had  returned  to  the  house. 
And  there  certainly  was  a  rumpus.  During  the  whole  morning 
Liord  Fawn  was  closeted  with  his  mother,  and  then  he  went  away 
to  London  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one  of  the  family.  But  he 
left  this  note  for  Lady  Eustace. 

"Dearest  Lizzie, 

*'  Think  well  of  what  I  have  said  to  you.  It  is  not  that  I 
desire  to  break  off  our  engagement ;  but  that  I  cannot  allow  my  wife 
to  keep  the  diamonds  which  belong  of  right  to  her  late  husband's 
family.  Ton  may  be  sure  that  I  should  not  be  thus  urgent  had  I 
not  taken  steps  to  ascertain  that  I  am  right  in  my  judgment.  In 
the  meantime  you  had  better  consult  my  mother. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Fav^n." 


Chapter  XV. 

"i'll  give  you  a  hundred  guinea  brooch." 

There  had  been  another  "  affair  "  in  the  house  that  morning,  though 
of  a  nature  very  different  from  the  "  nmipus  '*  which  had  occurred 
between  Lord  Fawn  and  Lady  Eustace.      Lady  Fawn  had  been 
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closeted  with  Lucy,  and  had  expressed  her  opinion  of  the  impropriety 
of  Frank  Greystock's  visit.  '*  I  suppose  he  came  to  see  his  cousin," 
said  Lady  Fawn,  anxious  to  begin  with  some  apology  for  such 
conduct. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Lucy.  "  Perhaps  he  did.  I  think  lie  said 
so.  I  think  he  cared  more  to  see  me."  Then  Lady  Fawn,  was 
obliged  to  express  her  opinion,  and  she  did  so,  uttering  many  words 
of  wisdom.  Frank  Greystock,  had  he  intended  to  sacrifice  his 
prospects  by  a  disinterested  marriage,  would  have  spoken  out  before 
now.  He  was  old  enough  to  have  made  up  his  mind  on  such  a 
subject,  and  he  had  not  spoken  out.  He  did  not  mean  marriage. 
That  was  quite  evident  to  Lady  Fawn ; — and  her  dear  Lucy  was 
revelling  in  hopes  which  would  make  her  miserable.  If  Lucy  could 
only  have  known  of  the  letter,  which  was  already  her  own  property 
though  lying  in  the  pillar  letter-box  in  Fleet  Street,  and  which  had 
not  already  been  sent  down  and  delivered  simply  because  it  was 
Sunday  morning !  But  she  was  very  brave.  "  He  does  love  me," 
she  said.     "  He  told,  me  so." 

"  Oh,  Lucy ; — that  is  worse  and  worse.  A  man  to  tell  you  that 
he  loves  you,  and  yet  not  ask  you  to  be  his  wife  ! " 

"I  am  contented,''  said  Lucy.  That  assertion,  however,  could 
hardly  have  been  true. 

"  Contented !     And  did  you  tell  him  that  you  returned  his  love  ?  " 

"  He  knew  it  without  my  telling  him,"  said  Lucy.  It  was  so  hard 
upon  her  that  she  should  be  so  interrogated  while  that  letter  was 
lying  in  the  iron  box  ! 

"  Dear  Lucy,  this  must  not  be,"  said  Lady  Fawn.  "  You  are  pre- 
paring for  yourself  inexpressible  misery." 

"  I  have  done  nothing  wrong.  Lady  Fawn." 

"  No,  my  dear ; — no.  I  do  not  say  you  have  been  wrong.  But  I 
think  he  is  wrong, — so  wrong  I  I  call  it  wicked.  I  do  indeed.  For 
your  own  sake  you  should  endeavour  to  forget  him." 

"  I  will  never  forget  him  ! "  said  Lucy.  **  To  think  of  him  is 
everything  to  me.  He  told  me  I  was  his  Queen,  and  he  shall  be  my 
King.  I  will  be  loyal  to  him  always."  To  poor  Lady  Fawn  this 
was  very  dreadful.  The  girl  persisted  in  declaring  her  love  for  the 
man,  and  yet  did  not  even  pretend  to  think  that  the  man  meant  to 
marry  her  !  And  this,  too,  was  Lucy  Morris,-^-of  whom  Lady  Fawn 
was  accustomed  to  say  to  her  intimate  friends  that  she  had  altogether 
ceased  to  look  upon  her  as  a  governess.  "  Just  one  of  ourselves, 
Mrs.  Winslow, — and  almost  as  dear  as  one  of  my  own  girls  ! "  Thus, 
in  the  warmth  of  her  heart,  she  had  described  Lucy  to  a  neighbour 
within  the  last  week.  Many  more  words  of  wisdom  she  spoke,  and 
then  she  left  poor  Lucy  in  no  mood  for  church.  "Would  she  have 
been  in  a  better  mood  for  the  morning  service  had  she  known  of  the 
letter  in  the  iron  post  ? 
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Then  Lady  Pawn  had  put  on  her  bonnet  and  gone  down  into  the 
haU,  and  the  "rumpus"  had  come.  After  that,  everybody  in  the 
house  knew  that  all  things  were  astray.  When  the  girls  came  home 
from  church,  their  brother  was  gone.  Half  an  hour  before  dinner 
Lady  Fawn  sent  the  note  up  to  Lizzie,  wijbh  a  message  to  say  that 
they  would  dine  at  three, — it  being  Sunday.  Lizzie  sent  down  word 
that  she  was  unwell,  she  would  ask  to  have  just  a  cup  of  tea  and 
"  somethiug  "  sent  to  her  own  room.  If  Lady  Fawn  would  allow 
her,  she  would  remain  up-stairs  with  her  child.  She  always  made 
use  of  her  child  when  troubles  came. 

The  afternoon  was  very  sad  and  dreary.  Lady  Fawn  had  an  in- 
terview with  Lady  Eustace,  but  Lizzie  altogether  refused  to  listen  to 
any  advice  on  the  subject  of  the  necklace.  "  It  is  an  affair,"  she 
said  haughtily,  "  in  which  I  must  judge  for  myself, — or  with  the 
advice  of  my  own  particular  friends.  Had  Lord  Fawn  waited  until 
we  were  married ;  then  indeed ! " 

"  But  that  would  have  been  too  late,"  said  Lady  Fawn  severely. 

"  He  is  at  any  rate  premature  now  in  laying  his  commands  upon 
me,"  said  Lizzie.  Lady  Fawn,  who  was  perhaps  more  anxious  that  the 
marriage  should  be  broken  off  than  that  the  jewels  should  be  restored, 
then  withdrew ;  and  as  she  left  the  room  Lizzie  clasped  her  boy  to 
her  bosom.  "  He,  at  any  rate,  is  left  to  me,"  she  said.  Lucy  and 
the  Fawn  girls  went  to  evening  church,  and  afterwards  Lizzie  came 
down  among  them  when  they  were  at  tea.  Before  she  went  to  bed 
Lizzie  declared  her  intention  of  returning  to  her  own  house  in  Mount 
Street  on  the  following  day.  To  this  Lady  Fawn  of  course  made  no 
objection. 

On  the  next  morning  there  came  an  event  which  robbed  Lizzie's 
departure  of  some  of  the  importance  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  attached  to  it.  The  post-office,  with  that  accuracy  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties  for  which  it  is  conspicuous  among  all  offices, 
caused  Lucy's  letter  to  be  delivered  to  her  while  the  members  of  the 
family  were  sitting  round  the  breakfast  table.  Lizzie,  indeed,  was 
not  there.  She  had  expressed  her  intention  of  breakfasting  in  her 
own  room,  and  had  requested  that  a  conveyance  might  be  ready  to 
take  her  to  the  11.30  train.  Augusta  had  been  with  her,  asking 
whether  anything  could  be  done  for  her.  "  I  care  for  nothing  now, 
except  my  child,"  Lizzie  had  replied.  As  the  nurse  and  the  lady's 
maid  were  both  in  the  room,  Augusta,  of  course,  could  say  nothing 
further.  That  occurred  after  prayers,  and  while  the  tea  was  being 
made.  When  Augusta  reached  the  breakfast-room,  Lucy  was  cutting 
up  the  loaf  of  bread,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  old  butler  was 
placing  a  letter  immediately  imder  her  eyes.  She  saw  the  hand- 
writing and  recognised  it,  but  yet  she  finished  cutting  the  bread. 
^*  Lucy,  do  give  me  that  hunchy  bit,"  said  Nina. 

"Hunchy  is  not  in  the  dictionary,"  said  Cecilia. 
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"I  want  it  in  my  plate,  and  not  in  the  dictionary/*  said  I^ina. 

Lucy  did  as  she  was  asked,  but  her  hand  trembled  as  she  gave  the 
hunch,  and  Lady  Fawn  saw  that  her  face  was  cnmscm.  She  iock 
the  letter  and  broke  the  envelope,  and  as  she  drew  out  the  sheet  of 
paper,  she  looked  up  at  Lady  Fawn.  The  fate  of  her  whole  life  was 
in  her  hands,  and  there  she  was  standing  with  all  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  her.  She  did  not  even  know  how  to  sit  down,  but,  still  standing, 
she  read  the  first  words,  and  at  the  last,  "Dear,  deair  liocy," — 
"  Yours  ever  and  always,  if  you  will  have  me,  F,  G.**  She  did  not 
want  to  read  any  more  of  it  then.  She  sat  down  dowly,  put  tfe 
precious  paper  back  into  its  envelope,  looked  round  ii^on  them  all, 
and  knew  that  she  was  crimson  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  bloshmg  like 
a  guilty  thing. 

"  Lucy,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Fawn, — and  Lucy  at  oooe  turned 
her  face  full  upon  her  old  friend,— "you  have  got  a  letter  that 
agitates  you." 

"Yes, — ^I  have,"  she  said. 

"  Go  into  the  book-room.     You  can  come  back  to  breakfast  when 
you  have  read  it,  you  know."     Thereupon  Lucy  rose  from  her  seat, 
and  retired  with  her  treasure  into  the  book-room.     But  eTen  whai 
she  was  there  she  could  not  at  once  read  her  letter.     When  the  docff 
was  closed  and  she  knew  that  she  was  alone  she  looked  at  it^  and 
then  clasped  it  tight  between  her  hands.     She  was  ahnost  afraid  to 
read  it  lest  the  letter  itself  should  contradict  the  promise  which  the 
last  words  of  it  had  seemed  to  convey  to  her.     She  went  up  to  the 
window  and  stood  there  gazing  out  upon  the  gravel  road,  with  her 
hand  containing  the  letter  pressed  upon  her  heart.     Lady  Fawn  had 
told  her  that  she  was  preparing  for  herself  inexpressible  misery ; — 
and  now  there  had  come  to  her  joy  so  absolutely  inexpressible! 
*'  A  man  to  tell  you  that  he  loves  you,  and  yet  not  ask  you  to  be  his 
wife!"     She  repeated  to  herself  Lady  Fawn's  words, — and  then 
those  other  words,  "  Yours  ever  and  always,  if  you  will  have  me !  '^ 
Have  him,  indeed!     She  threw  from  her,  at  once,  as  vain  and 
wicked  and  false,  all  idea  of  coying  her  love.     She  would  leap  at  his 
neck  if  he  were  there,  and  tell  him  that  for  years  he  had  been, 
almost,  her  god.     And  of.  course  he  knew,  it.     "  If  I  will  have  him ! 
Traitor !  "  she  said  to  herself,  smiling  through  her  tears.     Then  ahe 
reflected  that  after  all  it  would  be  well  that  she  should  read  tiie 
letter.     There  might  be  conditions  ; — ^though  what  conditionfi  oould 
he  propose  with  which  she  would  not  comply  ?     However,  she  seated 
herself  in  a  comer  of  the  room  and  did  read  the  letter.     As  she  read 
it,  she  hardly  imderstood  it  all; — but   she  understood  what   she 
wanted  to  understand.     He  asked  her  to  share  with  him  his  home. 
He  had  spoken  to  her  that  day  without  forethought ; — but  mustn't 
such  speech  be  the  truest  and  the  sweetest  of  all  i^)eeches  ?     "  And 
now  I  write  to  you  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife."  Oh,  how  wrong  some 
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people  can  be  in  their  judgments !  How  wrong  Lady  Fawn  had 
l>een  in  hers  abont  Frank  Greystock !  "  For  the  last  year  or  two  I 
liave  lived  with  this  hope  before  me."  "  And  so  have  I/'  said  Lucy. 
•'  And  so  have  I ; — with  that  and  no  other."  "  Too  great  confidence  1 
Traitor,"  she  said  again,  smiling  and  weeping,  "  yes,  traitor ;  when 
of  course  you  knew  it."  "  Is  his  happiness  in  my  hands  ?  Oh, — ^ 
tken  he  shall  be  happy/'   "  Of  course  I  will  tell  Lady  Fawn  at  once ; 

^instantly.    Dear  Lady  Fawn!     But  yet  she  has  beffli  so  wrong. 

I  suppose  she  will  let  him  come  here.  But  what  does  it  matter,  now 
that  I  know  it  P  *  Yours  ever  and  always, — ^if  you  will  have  me. — 
F.  G/  Traitor,  traitor,  traitor!"  Then  she  got  up  and  walked 
about  the  room,  not  knowing  what  she  did,  holding  the  letter  now 
l>etween  her  hands,  and  th^i  pressing  it  to  her  lip& 

She  was  still  walking  about  the  room  when  there  came  a  low  tap 
at  the  door,  and  Lady  Fawn  entered.  "  There  is  nothing  the  matter, 
Xiucy?"  Lucy  stood  stock  still,  with  her  treasure  still  clasped, 
smiling,  almost  laughing,  while  the  tears  tod,  down  her  cheeks. 
**  Won't  you  eat  your  breakfast,  my  dear  P"  said  Lady  Fawn. 

"  Oh,  Lady  Fawn — oh.  Lady  Fawn ! "  said  Lucy,  rushing  into  her 
£riend's  arms. 

"What  is  it,  LueyP  I  think  our  little  wise  one  has  lost  her 
wits." 

"  Oh,  Lady  Fawn,  he  has  asked  me !  " 
« Is  it  Mr.  Greystock  ?" 

"  Yes ; — Mr.  Greystock.    He  has  asked  me.    He  has  asked  me  to 
he  his  wife.     I  thought  he  loved  me.     I  hoped  he  did,  at  least.     Oh 
dear,  I  did  so  hope  it !     And  he  does  ! " 
"  Has  he  proposed  to  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Lady  Fawn,  I  told  you  what  he  said  to  me.  And  then  he 
went  and  wrote  this.  Is  he  not  noble  and  good, — and  so  kind  P 
You  shall  read  it, — ^but  you'll  give  it  me  back,  Lady  Fawn  ?  " 

'*  Certainly  I'll  give  it  you  back.  You  don't  think  I'd  rob  you  of 
your  lover's  letter  P  " 

"  Perhaps  you  might  think  it  right." 

"  II  it  is  really  an  oflSar  of  marriage ,"  said  Lady  Fawn  very 

iseriously. 

"  It  couldn't  be  more  of  an  offer  if  he  had  sat  writing  it  for  ever," 
eaid  Lucy,  as  she  gave  up  her  letter  with  confidence.  Lady  Fawn 
read  it  with  leisurely  attention,  and  snuled  as  she  put  the  paper  back 
into  the  envelope.  *' All  the  men  in  the  world  couldn't  say  it  more 
plainly,"  said  Lucy,  nodding  her  head  forward. 

"I  don't  think  they  could,"  said  Lady  Fawn.  "I  nev»  read 
anything  plainer  in  my  life.  I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart,  Lucy. 
Th^e  is  not  a  word  to  be  said  against  him." 

^'Against  him!"  said  Lucy,  who  thought  that  thifi  was  very 
insufficient  praise. 
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"  What  I  mean  is,  that  when  I  ohjected  to  his  coming  here  I  was 
only  afraid  that  he  couldn't  aflTord, — or  would  think,  you  know, 
that  in  his  position  he  couldn't  afford  to  marry  a  wife  without  a 
fortune." 

"  He  may  come  now.  Lady  Fawn  ?  " 

"Well, — yes ;  I  think  so.  I  shall  be  glad  just  to  say  a  word  to 
him.  Of  course  you  are  in  my  hands,  and  I  do  love  you  so  dearly, 
Lucy !  I  could  not  bear  that  anything  but  good  should  happen  to 
you.'' 

''  This  is  good,"  said  Lucy. 

"  It  won't  be  good,  and  Mr.  Greystock  won't  think  you  good,  if 
you  don't  come  and  eat  your  breakfast."  So  Lucy  was  led  back  into 
the  parlour,  and  sipped  her  tea  and  crunched  her  toast,  while  Lydia 
came  and  stood  over  her. 

"  Of  course  it  is  from  him,"  whispered  Lydia.  Lucy  again  nodded 
her  head  while  she  was  crunching  her  toast. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Greystock  had  proposed  in  form  to  Lucy  Morris 
was  soon 'known  to  all  the  family,  and  the  news  certainly  did  take 
away  something  from  the  importance  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  attached  to  Lizzie's  departure.  There  was  not  the  same  awe  of 
the  ceremony,  the  same  dread  of  some  scene,  which  but  for  Frank 
Grfeystock's  letter  would  have  existed.  Of  course,  Lord  Fawn's 
future  matrimonial  prospects  were  to  them  all  an  affair  of  more 
moment  than  those  of  Lucy ;  but  Lord  Fawn  himself  had  gone,  and 
had  already  quarrelled  with  the  lady  before  he  went.  There  was  at 
present  nothing  more  to  be  done  by  them  in  regard  to  Lizzie^  than 
just  to  get  rid  of  her.  But  Lucy's  good  fortune,  so  unexpected,  and 
by  her  so  frankly  owned  as  the  very  best  fortuije  in  the  world  that 
could  have  befallen  her,  gave  an  excitement  to  them  alL  There 
could  be  no  lessons  that  morning  for  Nina,  and  the  usual  studies  of 
the  family  were  altogether  interrupted.  Lady  Fawn  purred,  and 
congratulated,  and  gave  good  advice,  and  declared  that  any  other 
home  for  Lucy  before  her  marriage  would  now  be  quite  out  of  the 
question.  "  Of  course  it  wouldn't  do  for  you  to  go  even  to  Clara," 
said  Lady  Fawn, — who  seemed  to  think  that  there  still  might  be 
some  delay  before  Frank  Greystock  would  be  ready  for  his  wife. 
"  You  know,  my  dear,  that  he  isn't  rich ; — ^not  for  a  member  of 
Parliament.  I  suppose  he  makes  a  good  income,  but  I  have  always 
heard  that  he  was  a  little  backward  when  he  began.  Of  course,  you 
know,  nobody  need  be  in  a  hurry."  Then  liucy  began  to  think  that 
if  Frank  should  wish  to  postpone  his  marriage, — say  for  three  or 
four  years, — she  might  even  yet  become  a  burden  on  her  friend. 
"  But  don't  you  be  frightened,"  continued  Lady  Fawn ;  "  you  shall 
never  want  a  home  as  long  as  I  have  one  to  give  you.  We  shall 
soon  find  out  what  are  Mr.  Greystock's  ideas ;  and  unless  he  is  very 
unreasonable  we'll  make  things  fit." 
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Then  there  came  a  message  to  Lucy  from  Lady  Eustace.  "If 
you  please,  miss,  Lady  Eustace  will  be  glad  to  see  you  for  a  minute 
up  in  her  room  before  she  starts/'  So  Lucy  was  torn  away  from  the 
thoughts  of  her  own  happiness,  and  taken  up-stairs  to  Lady  Eustace. 
**  You  have  heard  that  I  am  going  P  "  said  Lizzie. 

"  Yes ; — ^I  heard  you  were  to  go  this  morning." 

"  And  you  have  heard  why  P  I'm  sure  you  will  not  deceive  me, 
liucy.  Where  am  I  to  look  for  truth  if  not  to  an  old  old  friend  like 
youP"  ' 

"  Why  should  I  deceive  you,  Lizzie  P  " 

"  Why,  indeed  P  only  that  all  people  do.  The  world  is  so  false, 
so  material,  so  worldly !  One  gives  out  one's  heart,  and  gets  in 
return  nothing  but  dust  and  ashes, — nothing  but  ashes  and  dust. 
Oh,  I  have  been  so  disappointed  in  Lady  Fawn !  " 

"  You  know  she  is  my  dearest  friend,"  said  Lucy. 

"  Psha  !  I  know  that  you  have  worked  for  her  like  a  slave,  and 
that  she  has  paid  you  a  bare  pittance." 

"  She  has  been  more  like  a  mother  to  me  than  anything  else,"  said 
Lucy  angrily. 

"  Because  you  have  been  tame.  It  does  not  suit  me  to  be  tame.  It 
is  not  my  plan  to  be  tame.  Have  you  heard  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
agreement between  Lord  Fawn  and  me  P  " 

"Well,— no." 

"  Tell  the  truth,  Lucy." 

"  How  dare  you  tell  me  to  tell  the  truth  P  Of  course,  I  tell  the 
truth.  I  believe  it  is  something  about  some  property  which  he  wants 
you  to  give  back  to  somebody ;  but  I  don't  know  any  more." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  husband,  Sir  Florian,  who  understood  me, — whom 
I  idolised, — who  seemed  to  have  been  made  for  me, — gave  me  a 
present.  Lord  Fawn  is  pleased  to  say  that  he  does  not  approve  of 
my  keeping  any  gift  from  my  late  lord.  Considering  that  he  intends 
to  live  upon  the  wealth  which  Sir  Florian  was  generous  enough  to 
bestow  upon  me,  this  does  seem  to  be  strange  !  Of  course,  I  resented 
such  interference.     Would  not  you  have  resented  it  P  " 

'*  I  don't  know,"  said  Lucy,  who  thought  that  she  could  bring 
herself  to  comply  with  any  request  made  to  her  by  Frank  Greystock. 

"  Any  woman  who  had  a  spark  of  spirit  would  resent  it,  and  I  have 
resented  it.  I  have  told  Lord  Fawn  that  I  will,  on  no  account,  part 
with  the  rich  presents  which  my  adored  Florian  showered  upon  me 
in  his  generosity.  It  is  not  for  their  richness  that  I  keep  them,  but 
because  they  are,  for  his  sake,  so  inexpressibly  dear  to  me.  If  Lord 
Fawn  chooses  to  bo  jealous  of  a  necklace,  he  must  be  jealous."  Lucy, 
who  had,  in  truth,  heard  but  a  small  fragment  of  the  story, — just  so 
much  of  it  as  Lydia  had  learned  from  the  discreet  Amelia,  who 
herself  had  but  a  very  hazy  idea  of  the  facts, — did  not  quite  know 
how  much  of  the  tale,  as  it  was  now  told  to  her,  might  be  true  and 
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how  much  false*  After  a  certain  fashion  she  and  Lizzie  Eustace 
called  themselves  friends.  But  she  did  not  believe  her  friend  to  be 
honesty  and  was  aware  that  in  some  matters  her  friend  would  con- 
descend— to  fib.  Lizzie's  poetry,  and  romance,  and  high  feelings, 
had  never  had  the  ring  of  true  soundness  in  Lucy's  ears.  But  hsf 
imagination  was  not  strong  enough  to  soar  to  the  altitude  of  the  lies 
which  Lizzie  was  now  telling.  She  did  believe  that  the  property 
which  Lizzie  was  called  upon  to  restore  was  held  to  be  objectionable 
by  Lord  Fawn  simply  because  it  had  reached  Lizzie  from  the  hands 
of  her  late  husband,  "  What  do  you  tbink  of  such  conduct  as  that  ?  " 
asked  Lady  Eustace. 

"Won't  it  do  if  you  lock  them  up  instead  of  wearing  them?" 
-asked  Lucy. 

"  I  have  never  dreamed  of  wearing  them." 

"  I  don't  understand  about  such  things,"  said  Lucy,  determined 
not  to  impute  any  blame  to  one  of  the  Fawn  family. 

"  It  is  tyranny,  sheer  tyranny,"  continued  the  other',  "  and  he  will 
find  that  I  am  not  the  woman  to  yield  to  it.  No.  For  love  I  could 
give  up  everything ; — ^but  nothing  from  fear.  He  has  told  me  in  so 
many  words  that  he  does  not  intend  to  go  on  with  his  engagement ! " 

"Has  he  indeed?" 

"  But  I  intend  that  he  shall.  If  he  thinks  that  I  am  going  to  be 
thrown  over  because  he  takes  ideas  of  that  kind  into  his  head,  be's 
mistaken.  He  shall  know  that  I'm  not  to  be  made  a  plaything  of 
like  that.     I'll  tell  you  what  you  can  do  for  me,  Lucy." 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"There  is  no  one  in  the  world  I  trust  more  thoroughly  than 
I  do  you,"  said  Lizzie, — "  and  hardly  any  one  that  I  love  so  well. 
Think  how  long  we  have  known  each  other  !  And  you  may  be  sure 
of  this ; — ^I  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  your  friend  with 
my  cousin  Frank." 

"I  don't  want  anything  of  that  kind,"  said  Lucy, — "and 
never  did." 

"  Nobody  has  so  much  influence  with  Frank  as  I.  Just  do  you 
write  to  me  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day, — and  the  day  after, — a 
mere  line,  you  know,  to  teU  me  how  the  land  lies  here." 

"  There  would  be  nothing  to  telL" 

"  Yes,   there  will ;  ever  so  much.      They  will  be  talking  about 

.  me  every  hour.     If  you'll  be  true  to  me,  Lucy,  in  this  business.  Til 

make  you  the  handsomest  present  you  ever  saw  in  your  life.    Til 

give  you  a  hundred  guinea  brooch ; — ^I  wiU,  indeed.    You  shall  have 

the  money,  and  buy  it  yourself." 

"  A  what !  "  said  Lucy. 

"  A  htmdred  guineas  to  do  what  you  please  with !  " 

"  You  mean  thing  !  "  said  Lucy.  "  I  didn't*  think  there  was  a 
woman  so  mean  as  that  in  the  world.   I'm  not  surprised  now  at  Lord 
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Pawn.  Pick  up  what  I  hear,  and  send  it  yon  in  letters, — and  then 
be  paid  money  for  it !  " 

"Why  not?    It's  all  to  do  good." 

"  How  can  you  have  thought  to  ask  me  to  do  such  a  thing  ?  How 
can  you  bring  yoursdf  to  think  so  badly  of  people  P    I'd  sooner  cut 

my  hand  off;  and  as  for  you,  Lizzie I  think  you  are  mean  and 

wicked  to  conceive  such  a  thing.  And  now  good-bye."  So  saying 
she  left  the  room,  giving  her  dear  friend  no  time  for  further 
argument. 

Lady  Eustace  got  away  that  morning,  not  in  time,  indeed,  for  the 
11.30  train,  but  at  such  an  hour  as  to  make  it  imnecessary  that  she 
should  appear  at  the  early  dinner.  The  saying  of  farewell  was  very 
cold  and  ceremonious.  Of  course,  there  was  no  word  as  to  any 
future  visit, — no  word  as  to  any  future  events  whatever.  They  all 
shook  hands  with  her,  and  special  injunctions  were  given  to  the 
coachman  to  drive  her  safely  to  the  station.  At  this  ceremony  Lucy 
was  not  present.  Lydia  had  asked  her  to  come  down  and  say  good- 
bye ;  but  Lucy  refused.     "  I  saw  her  in  her  own  room,"  said  Lucy. 

"  And  was  it  aU  very  affectionate  ?"  Lydia  asked. 

"  Well — no ;  it  was  not  affectionate  at  all."  This  was  all  that 
Lucy  said,  and  thus  Lady  Eustace  completed  her  visit  to  Fawn 
Court. 

The  letters  were  taken  away  for  the  post  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  before  that  time  it  was  necessary  that  Lucy  should 
write  to  her  lover.  "  Lady  Fawn,"  she  said  in  a  whisper,  "  may  I 
tell  him  to  come  here  P  " 

"  Certainly,  my  dear.  You  had  better  tell  him  to  call  on  me.  Of 
course  he'll  see  you,  too,  when  he  comes." 

"  I  think  he'd  want  to  see  me,"  said  Lucy,  "  and  I'm  sure  I 
should  want  to  see  him !  "  Then  she  wrote  her  answer  to  Frank's 
letter.  She  allowed  herself  an  hour  for  the  happy  task ;  but  though 
the  letter,  when  written,  was  short,  the  hour  hardly  sufficed  for 
the  writing  of  it. 

"Dear  Mr.  Gretstock;" — there  was  matter  for  her  of  great 
consideration  before  she  could  get  even  so  far  as  this;  but,  after 
biting  her  pen  for  ten  minutes,  during  which  she  pictured  to  herself 
how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  call  him  Frank  when  he  should  have 
told  her  to  do  so,  and  had  found,  upon  repeated  whispered  trials, 
that  of  all  names  it  was  the  pleasantest  to  pronoimce,  she  decided 
upon  refraining  from  writing  it  now — "  Lady  Fawn  has  seen  your 
letter  to  me, — the  dearest  letter  that  ever  was  written,  and  she  says 
that  you  may  call  upon  her.  But  you  mustn't  go  away  without 
seeing  me  too.^^  Then  there  was  great  difficulty  as  to  the  words  to 
be  used  by  her  for  the  actual  rendering  herself  up  to  him  as  his 
future  wife.     At  last  the  somewhat  too  Spartan  simplicity  of  her 
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nature  prevailed,  and  the  words  were  written,  very  plain  and  very 
short.     "  I  love  you  better  than  all  the  world,  and  I  will  be  your 
wife.     It  shall  be  the  happiness  of  my  life  to  try  to  deserve  you. 
"  I  am,  with  all  my  heart, 

"  Most  affectionately  your  own 

"Lucy." 

When  it  was  written  it  did  not  content  her.  But  the  hour  was 
over,  and  the  letters  must  go.  "  I  suppose  it'll  do,"  she  said  to 
herself.     "  He'll  know  what  it  means."    And  so  the  letter  was  sent. 


Chapter  XVI. 

CERTAINLY  AN   HEIRLOOM. 

The  burden  of  his  position  was  so  heavy  on  Lord  Fawn's  mind  that, 
on  the  Monday  morning  after  leaving  Fawn  Court,  he  was  hardly  as 
true  to  the  affairs  of  India  as  he  himself  would  have  wished.  He 
was  resolved  to  do  what  was  right, — if  only  he  could  find  out  what 
would  be  the  right  thing  in  his  present  difficulty.  Not  to  break  his 
word,  not  to  be  imjuet,  not  to  deviate  by  a  hair's  breadth  from  that 
line  of  conduct  which  would  be  described  as  "  honourable "  in  the 
circle  to  which  he  belonged,  not  to  give  his  political  enemies 
an  opportunity  for  calumny, — this  was  all  in  all  to  him.  The  young 
widow  was  very  lovely  and  very  rich,  and  it  would  have  suited  him 
well  to  marry  her.  It  would  still  suit  him  well  to  do  so,  if  she 
would  make  herself  amenable  to  reason  and  the  laws.  He  had 
assured  himself  that  he  was  very  much  in  love  with  her,  and  had 
already,  in  his  imagination,  received  the  distinguished  heads  of  his 
party  at  Portray  Castle.  But  he  would  give  all  this  up, — love, 
income,  beauty,  and  castle,  without  a  doubt,  rather  than  find  himself 
in  the  mess  of  having  married  a  wife  who  had  stolen  a  necklace,  and 
who  would  not  make  restitution.  He  might  marry  her,  and  insist 
on  giving  it  up  afterwards ;  but  he  foresaw  terrible  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  such  an  arrangement.  Lady  Eustace  was  self-willed,  and 
had  already  told  him  that  she  did  not  intend  to  keep  the  jewels  in 
his  house, — ^but  in  her  own !  What  should  he  do,  so  that  no  human 
being, — not  the  most  bigoted  Tory  that  ever  expressed  scorn  for  a 
Whig  lord, — should  be  able  to  say  that  he  had  done  wrong  ?  He  was 
engaged  to  the  lady,  and  could  not  simply  change  his  mind  and  give 
no  reason.  He  believed  in  Mr.  Camperdown  ;  but  he  could  hardly 
plead  that  belief,  should  he  hereafter  be  accused  of  heartless  miscon- 
duct. For  aught  he  knew,  Lady  Eustace  might  bring  an  action 
against  him  for  breach  of  promise,  and  obtain  a  verdict  and  damages, 
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and  annihilate  him  as  an  Under-Secretary.     How  should  he  keep  his 
hands  quite  clean  ? 

Frank  Grey  stock  was,  as  far  as  he  knew,  Lizzie's  nearest  relative 
in  London.  The  dean  was  her  uncle,  but  then  the  dean  was  down  at 
Bobsborough.  It  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  down  to  Bobs- 
borough; — but  in  the  meantime  he  would  see  Frank  Greystock. 
Greystock  was  as  bitter  a  Tory  as  any  in  England.  Greystock  was 
the  very  man  who  had  attacked  him,  Lord  Fawn,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  respecting  the  Sawab, — ^making  the  attack  quite  personal, 
— and  that  without  a  shadow  of  a  cause !  Within  the  short  straight 
grooves  of  Lord  Fawn's  intellect  the  remembrance  of  this  supposed 
wrong  was  always  running  up  and  down,  renewing  its  own  soreness. 
He  regarded  Greystock  as  an  enemy  who  would  lose  no  opportunity 
of  injuring  him.  In  his  weakness  and  littleness  he  was  quite  unable 
to  judge  of  other  men  by  himself.  He  would  not  go  a  hair's  breadth 
astray,  if  he  knew  it ;  but  because  Greystock  had,  in  debate,  called 
him  timid  and  tyrannical,  he  believed  that  Greystock  would  stop 
short  of  nothing  that  might  injure  him.  And  yet  he  must  appeal 
to  Greystock  ?  He  did  appeal,  and  in  answer  to  his  appeal  Frank 
came  to  him  at  the  India  House.  But  Frank,  before  he  saw  Lord 
Fawn,  had,  as  was  fitting,  been  with  his  cousin. 

Nothing  was  decided  at  this  interview.  Lord  Fawn  became  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  the  member  for  Bobsborough  was  his  deter- 
mined enemy,  and  Frank  was  more  convinced  than  ever  that  Lord 
Fawn  was  an  empty,  stiff-necked,  self-sufficient  prig. 

Greystock,  of  course,  took  his  cousin's  part.  He  was  there  to  do 
so ;  and  he  himself  really  did  not  know  whether  Lizzie  was  or  was 
not  entitled  to  the  diamonds.  The  lie  which  she  at  first  fabricated 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Benjamin  when  she  had  the  jewels  valued,  and 
which  she  had  since  told  with  different  degrees  of  precision  to  various 
people, — to  Lady  Linlithgow,  to  Mr.  Camperdown,  to  Lucy,  and  to 
Lord  Fawn, — she  now  repeated  with  increased  precision  to  her 
cousin.  Sir  Florian,  in  putting  the  trinket  into  her  hands,  had 
explained  to  her  that  it  was  very  valuable,  and  that  she  was  to 
regard  it  as  her  own  peculiar  property.  *'  If  it  was  an  heirloom  he 
couldn't  do  it,"  Frank  had  said,  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  prac- 
tising barrister. 

"  He  made  it  over  as  an  heirloom  to  me,"  said  Lizzie,  with  plain- 
tive tenderness. 

"  That's  nonsense,  dear  Lizzie."  Then  she  smiled  sweetly  on  him, 
and  patted  the  back  of  his  hand  with  hers.  She  was  very  gentle 
with  him,  and  bore  his  assumed  superiority  with  pretty  meekness. 
"  He  could  not  make  it  over  as  an  heirloom  to  you.  If  it  was  his  to 
give,  he  could  give  it  you." 

"  It  was  his, — certainly." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  cannot  tell  as  yet,  and  what  must  bo  found 
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out.  If  the  diamonds  formed  part  of  an  heirloom,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  it  is  so, — you  must  give  them  up.  Sir  Florian  could 
only  give  away  what  was  his  own  to  give.'* 

"  But  Lord  Fawn  had  no  right  to  dictate.'' 

"  Certtdnly  not,"  said  Frank ;  and  then  he  made  a  promise,  which 
he  knew  to  be  rash,  that  he  would  stand  by  his  pretty  cousin  in  this 
affair.  "  I  don't  see  why  you  should  assume  that  Lady  Eustace  i* 
keeping  property  that  doesn't  belong  to  her,"  he  said  to  Lord  Fawn. 

"  I  go  by  what  Camperdown  tells  me,"  said  Lord  Fawn. 

"Mr.  Camperdown  is  a  very  excellent  attorney,  and  a  most 
respectable  man,"  said  Greystock.  "  I  have  nothing  on  earth  to  say 
against  Mr.  Camperdown.  But  Mr.  Camperdown  isn't  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  nor  yet  can  we  allow  him  to  be  judge  and  jury  in  such 
a  case  as  this." 

"  Surely,  Mr.  Greystock,  you  wouldn't  wish  it  to  go  before  a  jury." 

"  Ton  don't  imderstand  me.  Lord  Fawn.  If  any  claim  be  really 
made  for  these  jewels  by  Mr.  John  Eustace  on  the  part  of  the  heir, 
or  on  behalf  of  the  estate,  a  statement  had  better  be  submitted  to 
counsel.  The  family  deeds  must  be  inspected,  and  no  doubt  counsel 
would  agree  in  telling  my  cousin.  Lady  Eustace,  what  she  should,  or 
what  she  should  not  do.  In  the  meantime,  I  understand  that  you  are 
engaged  to  marry  her  ?  " 

"  I  was  engaged  to  her,  certainly,"  said  Lord  Fawn. 

"  You  can  hardly  mean  to  assert,  my  lord,  that  you  intend  to  be 
untrue  to  your  promise,  and  to  throw  over  your  own  engagement 
because  my  cousin  has  expressed  her  wish  to  retain  property  which 
she  believes  to  be  her  own  !"  This  was  said  in  a  tone  which  made 
Lord  Fawn  surer  than  ever  that  Greystock  was  his  enemy  to  the 
knife.  Personally,  he  was  not  a  coward ;  and  he  knew  enough  of  the 
world  to  be  quite  sure  that  Greystock  would  not  attempt  any  per- 
sonal encounter.  But,  morally,  Lord  Fawn  was  a  coward,  and  he 
did  fear  that  the  man  before  him  would  work  him  some  bitter  injun\ 
"  Tou  cannot  mean  that,"  continued  Frank,  "  and  you  will  probably 
allow  me  to  assure  my  cousin  that  she  misunderstood  you  in  the 
matter.'*  . 

"  I'd  sooner  see  Mr.  Camperdown  again  before  I  say  anything.'* 

"  I  cannot  understand,  Lord  Fawn,  that  a  gentleman  should  require 
an  attorney  to  tell  him  what  to  do  in  such  a  case  as  this."  They 
were  standing  now,  and  Lord  Fawn's  countenance  was  heavy,  troubled, 
and  full  of  doubt.  He  said  nothing,  and  was  probaby  altogether  un- 
aware how  eloquent  was  his  face.  "  My  cousin.  Lady  Eustace,"  con- 
tinued Frank,  "  must  not  be  kept  in  this  suspense.  I  agree  on  her 
behalf  that  her  title  to  these  trinkets  must  be  made  the  subject  of 
inquiry  by  persons  adequate  to  form  a  judgment.  Of  course,  I,  as 
her  relative,  shall  take  no  part  in  that  inquiry.  But,  as  her  relative,  I 
must  demand  from  you  an  admission  that  your  engagement  with  her 
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cannot  in  any  way  be  allowed  to  depend  on  the  fate  of  tliose  jewels. 
She  has  chosen  to  accept  you  as  her  future  husband,  and  I  am 
bound  to  see  that  she  is  treated  with  good  faith,  honour,  and  foir 
observance." 

Frank  made  his  demand  very  well,  while  Lord  Fawn  was  looking 
like  a  whipped  dog.  "  Of  course,"  said  his  lordship,  "  all  I  want  is, 
that  the  right  thing  should  be  done." 

"  The  right  thing  will  be  done.  My  cousin  wishes  to  keep  nothing 
that  is  not  her  own.  I  may  tell  her,  then,  that  she  will  receive  from 
you  an  assurance  that  you  have  had  no  intention  of  departing  from 
your  word  ?"  After  this,  Lord  Fawn  made  some  attempt  at  a  stipu- 
lation that  this  assurance  to  Lizzie  was  to  be  founded  on  the  counter- 
assurance  given  to  him  that  the  matter  of  the  diamonds  should  be 
decided  by  proper  legal  authority ;  but  Frank  would  not  submit  to 
this,  and  at  last  the  Under-Secretary  yielded.  The  engagement  was 
to  remain  in  force.  Counsel  were  to  be  employed.  The  two  lovers 
were  not  to  see  each  other  just  at  present.  And  when  the  matter 
had  been  decided  by  the  lawyers.  Lord  Fawn  was  to  express  his 
regret  for  having  suspected  his  lady-love !  That  was  the  verbal 
agreement,  according  to  Frank  Qreystock's  view  of  it.  Lord  Fawn, 
no  doubt,  would  have  declared  that  he  had  never  consented  to  the 
latter  stipulation. 

About  a  week  after  this' there  was  a  meeting  at  Mr.  Camperdown's 
chambers.  Greystock,  as  his  cousin's  friend,  attended  to  hear  what 
Mr.  Camperdown  had  to  say  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Fawn  and  John 
Eustace.  He,  Frank,  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  down  to  Richmond, 
had  taken  Lucy  to  his  arms  as  his  future  bride,  and  had  been  closeted 
with  Lady  Fawn.  As  a  man  who  was  doing  his  duty  by  Lucy  Morris, 
he  was  welcomed  and  made  much  of  by  her  ladyship ;  but  it  had  been 
impossible  to  leave  Lizzie's  name  altogether  unmentioned,  and  Frank 
had  spoken  as  the  champion  of  his  cousin.  Of  course,  there  had 
arisen  something  of  ill-feeling  between  the  two.  Lady  Fawn  had 
taught  herself  to  hate  Lizzie,  and  was  desirous  that  the  match  should 
be  oyer,  diamonds  or  no  diamonds.  She  could  not  quite  say  this  to 
her  visitor,  but  she  showed  her  feeling  very  plainly.  Frank  was 
courteous,  cold,  and  resolute  in  presuming,  or  pretending  to  presume, 
that  as  a  matter  of  course  the  marriage  would  take  place.  Lady 
Fawn  intended  to  bo  civil,  but  she  could  not  restrain  her  feeling ; 
and  though  she  did  not  dare  to  say  that  her  son  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  Lizzie  Eustace,  she  showed  very  plainly  that  she 
intended  to  work  with  that  object.  Of  course,  the  two  did  not  part 
as  cordial  friends,  and  of  course  poor  Lucy  perceived  that  it  was  so. 

Before  the  meeting  took  place,  Mr.  Camperdown  had  been  at  work, 
looking  over  old  deeds.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  things  often 
become  complicated  which,  from  the  greatness  of  their  importance, 
should  have  been  kept  clear  as  running  water.     The  diamonds  in 
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question  had  been  bought,  with  other  jewels,  by  Sir  Florian's  grand- 
father, on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  certain 
duke, — on  which  occasion  old  family  jewels,  which  were  said  to  have 
been  heirlooms,  were  sold  or  given  in  exchange  as  part  value  for 
those  then  purchased.  This  grandfather,  who  had  also  been  Sir 
Florian  in  his  time,  had  expressly  stated  in  his  will  that  these  jewels 
were  to  be  regarded  as  an  heirloom  in  the  family,  and  had  as  such 
left  them  to  his  eldest  son,  and  to  that  son's  eldest  son,  should  sucli 
a  child  be  born.  His  eldest  son  had  possessed  them,  but  not  that 
son's  son.  There  was  such  an  Eustace  born,  but  he  had  died  before 
his  father.  The  younger  son  of  that  old  Sir  Florian  had  then  suc- 
ceeded, as  Sir  Thomas,  and  he  was  the  father  of  that  Florian  who  had 
married  Lizzie  Eustace.  That  last  Sir  Florian  had  therefore  been 
the  fourth  in  succession  from  the  old  Sir  Florian  by  whom  the  will 
had  been  made,  and  who  had  directed  that  these  jewels  should  be 
regarded  as  heirlooms  in  the  family.  The  two  intermediate  baronets 
had  made  no  allusion  to  the  diamonds  in  any  deeds  executed  by  them. 
Indeed,  Sir  Florian's  father  had  died  without  a  will.  There  were 
other  jewels,  larger  but  much  less  valuable  than  the  diamonds,  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Messrs.  Garnett,"  as  to  which  no  question  was 
raised.  The  late  Sir  Florian  had,  by  his  will,  left  all  the  property 
in  his  house  at  Portray  to  his  widow,  but  all  property  elsewhere  to 
his  heir.  This  was  what  Mr.  Camperdown  had  at  last  learned,  but 
he  had  been  forced  to  admit  to  himself,  while  learning  this,  that  there 
was  confusion. 

He  was  confident  enough,  however,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
the  matter.  The  Messrs.  Garnett  were  able  to  say  that  the  necklace 
had  been  in  their  keeping,  with  various  other  jewels  still  in  their 
possession,  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Lady  Eustace,  up  to  the 
marriage  of  the  late  Sir  Florian,  her  son.  They  stated  the  date  on 
which  the  jewels  were  given  up,  to  be  the  24th  of  September,  which 
was  the  day  after  Sir  Florian's  return  from  Scotland  with  his  bride. 
Lizzie's  first  statement  had  coincided  with  this  entry  in  the  Messrs. 
Gamett's  books ;  but  latterly  she  had  assorted  that  the  necklace  had 
been  given  to  her  in  Scotland.  When  Mr.  Camperdown  examined 
the  entry  himself  in  the  jewellers'  book,  he  found  the  figures  to  be  so 
blotted  that  they  might  represent  either  the  4th  or  24th  September. 
Now,  the  4th  September  had  been  the  day  preceding  Sir  Florian's 
marriage.  John  Eustace  only  knew  that  he  had  seen  the  necklace 
worn  in  Scotland  by  his  mother.  The  bishop  only  knew  that  he  had 
often  seen  it  on  the  neck  of  his  eister-in-law  when,  as  was  very 
often  the  case,  she  appeared  in  full-blown  society.  Mr.  Camperdown 
believed  that  he  had  traced  two  stories  to  Lizzie,— one,  repeated 
more  than  once,  that  the  diamonds  had  been  given  to  her  in  London, 
and  a  second,  made  to  himself,  that  they  had  been  given  to  her  at 
Portray.     He  himself  believed  that  they  had  never  been  in  Scotland 
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since  the  death  of  the  former  Lady  Eustace ;  but  he  was  quite  con- 
fident that  he  could  trust  altogether  to  the  disposition  made  of  them 
by  the  old  Sir  Florian.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  these  being 
the  diamonds  there  described,  although  the  setting  had  been  altered. 
Old  Mr.  Gamett  stated  that  he  would  swear  to  them  if  he  saw  the 
necklace. 

"  You  cannot  suppose  that  Lady  Eustace  wishes  to  keep  anything 
that  is  not  her  own,"  said  Frank  Grey  stock. 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  John  Eustace. 

**  Nobody  imagines  it,"  said  Mr.  Camperdown.  Lord  Fawn,  who 
felt  that  he  ought  not  to  be  there,  and  who  did  not  know  whether  he 
might  with  a  better  grace  take  Lizzie's  part  or  a  part  against  her, 
said  nothing.  "But,"  continued  Mr.  Camperdown,  '*  there  is  luckily 
no  doubt  as  to  the  facts.  The  diamonds  in  question  formed  a  part  of 
a  set  of  most  valuable  ornaments  settled  in  the  family  by  Sir  Florian 
Eustace  in  1799.  The  deed  was  drawn  up  by  my  grandfather,  and 
is  now  here.  I  do  not  know  how  we  are  to  have  further  proof. 
Will  you  look  at  the  deed,  Mr.  Greystock,  and  at  the  will?" 
Frank  suggested  that,  as  it  might  probably  be  expedient  to  take 
advice  on  the  subject  professionally,  he  had  rather  not  look  at  the 
deed.  Anything  which  he  might  say,  on  looking  at  the  document 
now,  could  have  no  weight.  "  But  why  should  any  advice  be  neces- 
sary," said  Mr.  Camperdown,  *^  when  the  matter  is  so  clear?" 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  Frank,  "my  cousin,  Lady  Eustace,  is  strong 
in  her  confidence  that  her  late  husband  intended  to  give  them  to  her 
as  her  own,  and  that  he  would  not  have  done  this  without  the  power 
of  doing  so."  Now,  Mr.  Camperdown  was  quite  sure  that  Lizzie  was 
lying  in  tliis,  and  could  therefore  make  no  adequate  answer.  "  Your 
experience  must  probably  have  told  you,"  continued  Frank,  "  that 
there  is  considerable  difiiculty  in  dealing  with  the  matter  of  heirlooms. ' ' 

"  I  never  heard  of  any  such  difficulty,"  said  Mr.  Camperdown. 

"  People  generally  understand  it  all  so  clearly,"  said  Lord  Fawn. 

"  The  late  Sir  Florian  does  not  appear  to  have  understood  it  very 
clearlv,"  said  Frank. 

"  Let  her  put  them  into  the  hands  of  any  indifferent  person  or  firm 
tin  the  matter  is  decided,"  said  Mr.  Camperdown.  "  They  will  be 
much  safer  so  than  in  her  keeping." 

"  I  think  they  are  quite  safe,"  said  Frank. 

And  this  was  all  that  took  place  at  that  meeting.  As  Mr. 
Camperdown  said  to  John  Eustace,  it  was  manifest  enough  that  she 
meant  "  to  hang  on  to  them."  "  I  only  hope  Lord  Fawn  will  not 
be  fool  enough  to  marry  her,"  said  Mr.  Camperdown.  Lord  Fawn 
himself  was  of  the  same  way  of  thinking ; — but  then  how  was  he  to 
clear  his  character  of  the  charge  which  would  be  brought  against 
him ;  and  how  was  he  to  stand  his  ground  before  Frank  Greystock  ? 

Anthony  Trollope. 
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A   CHAPTER  FROM   A  FORTHCOMING  MONOGRAPH. 

The  Marquise  du  Chfttelet  died  tinder  circumstances  that  were 
tragical  enough  to  herself,  but  which  disgust  the  grave,  while 
they  give  a  grotesque  amusement  to  those  who  look  with  cynical 
eye  upon  *  the  great  human  comedy/  In  1749  the  friendehip  of 
sixteen  years  thus  came  to  its  end,  and  Voltaire  was  left  without  the 
tie  that,  in  spite  of  too  frequent  breaking  away  from  it,  had  brought 
him  so  much  happiness  and  good  help  so  far  on  the  road.  He  was 
now  free,  disastrously  free,  as  the  event  proved,  to  accept  the  invita- 
tions with  which  he  had  so  long  been  pressed  to  take  up  his  residence 
with  the  king,  who  may  dispute  with  him  the  claim  to  be  held  the 
most  extraordinary  man  of  that  century. 

Neither  credit  nor  peace  followed  Voltaire  in  his  own  land. 
Lewis  XV.,  perhaps  the  most  despicable  of  all  the  creatures  that 
monarchy  has  ever  corrupted,  always  disliked  him.  Madame  de 
Pompadour  gave  to  Crebillon  a  preference  which  Voltaire  resented 
with  more  agitation  than  any  preference  of  Madame  Pompadour's 
ought  to  have  stirred  in  the  breast  of  a  strong  man.  We  cannot, 
however,  too  constantly  remember  not  to  ask  from  Voltaire  the 
heroic.  He  was  far  too  sympathetic,  too  generously  eager  to  please, 
too  susceptible  to  opinion.  Of  that  stem  and  cold  stuff,  which  sup- 
ports a  man  in  firm  march  and  straight  course,  giving  him  the 
ample  content  of  self-respect,  he  probably  had  less  than  any  one  of 
equal  prominence  has  ever  had.  Instead  of  writing  his  tragedy  as 
well  as  he  knew  how,  and  then  leaving  it  to  its  destiny,  he  wrote  it 
as  well  as  he  knew  how,  and  then  went  in  disguise  to  the  caK  of 
the  critics,  to  find  out  what  his  inferiors  had  to  say  about  his  work. 
Instead  of  composing  his  court-piece  and  taking  such  reward  as 
offered,  or  disdaining  such  ignoble  tastes,  and  nobody  knew  better 
than  he  how  ignoble  they  were,  he  sought  to  catch  some  crumb  of 
praise  by  fawningly  asking  of  the  vilest  of  men,  Trajan  est-il  conieni  f 
Make  what  allowance  we  will  for  difference  of  time  and  circumstance, 
such  an  attitude  to  such  a  man,  whether  in  Seneca  towards  Nero,  or 
Voltaire  towards  Lewis  XV.,  is  a  baseness  that  we  ought  never  to 
pardon  and  never  to  extenuate.  Whether  or  no  there  be  in  the 
human  breast  that  natural  religion  of  goodness  and  virtue  which 
was  the  sheet  anchor  of  Voltaire's  faith,  there  is  at  least  a  something 
in  the  hearts  of  good  men  which  sets  a  fast  gulf  between  them,  and 
those  who  are  to  the  very  depths  of  their  souls  irredeemably  saturated 
with  corruption,  * 
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We  may  permit  ourselves  to  hope  that  it  was  the  consciousness  of 
the  humiliation  of  such  relations  as  these,  rather  than  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  answer  their  own  paltry  purpose,  that  made  Yoltaire 
resolve  a  second  time  to  strike  the  dust  of  his  own  country  from  off 
his  feet.  In  July,  1750,  he  reached  Potsdam,  and  was  installed  with 
sumptuous  honour  in  the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great,  twenty-four 
years  since  he  had  installed  himself  with  Mr.  Falkener,  the  English 
merchant,  at  Wandsworth.  If  the  visit  to  London  did  everything- 
for  Voltaire,  the  visit  to  Berlin  did  nothing.  There  was  no  Prussia, 
as  there  was  an  England.  To  travel  from  the  dominion  of  George  II. 
to  the  dominion  of  his  famous  nephew,  was  to  go  from  the  full  light 
of  the  eighteenth  century  back  to  the  dimness  of  the  fifteenth.  An 
academy  of  sciences  by  the  influence  of  Sophie- Charlotte,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  Leibnitz,  had  been  founded  at  Berlin  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  centurj*^,  but  Frederick  William  had  an  angry 
contempt  for  every  kind  of  activity  except  drill  and  the  preaching  of 
orthodox  theology,  and  during  his  reign  the  academy  languished  in 
obscurity.^  The  accession  of  Frederick  II.  was  the  signal  for  its 
reconstitution,  and  the  revival  of  its  activity  under  the  direction  of 
Maupertuis.  To  the  sciences  of  experiment  and  observation  which  had 
been  its  original  objects  was  added  a  department  of  speculative  philo- 
sophy. The  court  was  materialist,  sceptical,  Voltairean,  all  at  the 
same  time,  but  the  academy  as  a  body  was  theologically  orthodox^ 
and  it  was  wholly  and  purely  metaphysical  in  its  philosophy.  We 
may  partly  understand  the  distance  at  which  Berlin  was  then  behind 
Paris,  when  we  read  D'Alembert's  just  remonstrances  against  giving 
as  subjects  for  prize  essays  such  metaphysical  problems  as  'The 
search  for  a  primary  and  permanent  force,  at  once  substance  and 
cause.' ^  Whatever  activity  existed  outside  of  the  court  and  the 
academy,  was  divided  between  the  dialectic  of  Protestant  scholas- 
ticism, and  Wolf's  exposition  and  development  of  Leibnitz.  In 
literature  proper  there  arose  with  the  accession  of  Frederick  a  small 
group  of  essentially  secondary  critics,  of  whom  Sulzer  was  the  best, 
without  the  vivid  and  radiant  force  of  either  Voltaire  or  Diderot, 
and  the  deep  inspiration  and  invention  of  those  who  were  to  follow 
them,  and  to  place  Germany  finally  on  a  level  with  England  and 
France.  Lessing,  the  great  founder  of  German  literature,  was  at 
this  time  a  youth  of  twenty-two,  and  by  a  striking  turn  of  chance 
was  employed  by  Voltaire  in  putting  into  German  his  pleadings  in 
tho  infamous  Hirschel  case.  It  was  not  then  worth  while  for  a 
stranger  to  learn  the  language  in  which  Lessing  had  not  yet  written, 
and  Voltaire,  who  was  a  master  of  English  and  Italian,  never  knew 

(1)  See  the  late  C.  Bartholmess's  Miatoire  Fhilotqphique  de  VAead^mie  de  iVtww,  bk.  ii. 

(2)  lb.  i  230. 
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more  German  than  was  needed  to  curse  a  postillion.^  Leibnitz  wrote 
everything  of  importance  in  Latin  or  French,  the  Berlin  Aoademr 
conducted  its  transactions  first  in  Latin,  next  and  for  many  years  to 
come  in  French,  and  one  of  its  earliest  presidents,  a  man  of  special 
competence,^  pronounced  German  to  be  a  noble  but  frightfully 
barbarized  language.  The  famous  Wolf  had  done  his  best  to  make 
the  tongue  of  his  country  literate,  but  even  his  influence  was  uneqaal 
to  the  task.  Society  was  in  its  foundations  not  removed  from  the 
mediaeval.  The  soldiers  with  whom  Frederick  won  Zomdorf  and 
Leuthen,  like  the  Russians  and  Austrians  whom  he  defeated  on 
those  bloody  days,  were  not  more  nor  less  than  serfs.  Instead  of 
philosophers  like  Newton  and  Locke,  ho  had  to  find  the  pride  and 
safety  of  his  country  in  swift-rushing  troopers  like  Winterfeld  and 
Ziethen.  A  daring  cavalry  charge  in  season  was  for  the  moment 
more  to  Prussia  than  any  theory  why  it  is  that  an  apple  falls,  and  a 
new  method  of  drill  much  more  urgent  than  a  new  origin  for  ideas. 
She  was  concerned  not  with  the  speculative  problem  of  the  causes 
why  the  earth  keeps  its  place  in  the  planetary  system,  but  with  the 
practical  problem  how  Prussia  was  to  make  her  place  in  the  system 
of  Europe.  Prussia  was  then  far  more  behind  France  in  all  thought 
and  all  arts,  save  the  soldier's,  than  England  was  in  front  of  France. 
Voltaire  had  nothing  to  learn  at  Berlin,  and  may  we  not  add,  as 
the  king  was  a  rooted  Voltairean  long  before  this,  he  had  nothing  to 
teach  there?  The  rudest  barrack  in  Europe  was  not  a  field  in 
which  the  apostle  of  free  and  refined  intelligence  could  sow  seed 
with  good  hope  of  harvest.  Voltaire,  at  this  time,  we  have  to 
recollect,  was  in  the  public  mind  only  a  poet,  and  perhaps  was 
regarded,  if  not  altogether  by  Frederick,  certainly  by  those  who  sur- 
rounded him,  as  much  in  the  same  order  of  being  with  Frederick's 
flute,  fitted  by  miracle  with  a  greater  number  of  stops.  There  is  no 
particular  disgrace  to  Berlin  or  its  king  in  this.  Their  task  was  very 
definite,  and  it  was  only  a  pleasant  error  of  Frederick's  rather 
fantastic  youth  to  suppose  that  this  task  lay  in  the  direction  of  polite 
letters.  The  singer  of  the  Hennade  was  naturally  of  difierent 
quality  and  turn  of  mind  from  a  hero  who  had  at  least  as  hard 
an  enterprise  in  his  hand  as  that  of  Henry  IV.  Voltaire  and 
Frederick  were  the  two  leaders  of  the  two  chief  movements  then 
going  on,  in  the  great  work  of  the  transformation  of  the  old  Europe 
into  the  new.  But  the  movements  were  in  different  matter,  demanded 
vastly  different  methods,  and,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  scope  of 
each  was  invisible  to  the  pursuer  of  the  other.  Voltaire's  work  was 
to  quicken  the  activity  and  proclaim  the  freedom  of  human  intelli- 
gence, and  to  destroy  the  supremacy  of  an  old  spiritual  order.  Fre- 
derick's work  was  to  shake  down  the  old  political  order.     The  sum  of 

(1)  Corr.  1750.     (Etwres,  64,  p.  447.  (2)  Jablonski. 
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their  efforts  was  the  definite  commencement  of  that  revolution  in  the 
thought  and  the  political  conformation  of  the  West,  of  which  the 
momentous  local  revolution  in  France  must,  if  we  take  a  sufficiently 
wide  survey  before  and  after,  be  counted  a  secondary  phase.  The 
conditions  of  the  order  which  was  established  after  the  confusion  of 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  power  before  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians, 
and  which  constituted  the  Europe  of  the  early  and  middle  ages,  are 
now  tolerably  well  understood,  and  the  historic  continuity  or  identity 
of  that  order  is  typified  in  two  institutions,  which  by  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  had  reached  very  different  stages  of  decay, 
and  possessed  very  different  powers  of  resisting  attack.  One  was 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  the  other  was  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church.  Frederick  dealt  a  definite  blow  to  the  first,  and  Voltaire 
did  the  same  to  the  second. 

Those  who  read  history  and  biography  with  a  sturdy  but  childish 
pre-conception  that  the  critical  achievements  in  the  long  course  of 
the  world's  progress  must  of  necessity  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  will  find  it  hard  to  associate  the  beginning  of  the 
great  overt  side  of  modern  movement  with  the  two  men  who  versified 
and  wrangled  together  for  some  two  and  a  half  years  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  at  Berlin.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  the  old 
state,  with  all  its  memories  of  simple  enthusiasm  and  wild  valour 
and  rude  aspirations  after  some. better  order,  finally  disappearing 
into  the  chaos  for  which  it  was  more  than  ripe,  under  the  impulse 
of.  an  arch  cynic.  And  it  is  hard,  too,  to  think  that  the  civilising 
religion  which  was  founded  by  a  Jew,  and  first  seized  by  Jews, 
noblest  and  holiest  of  their  race,  got  its  first  and  severest  blow  from 
one  who  was  not  above  using  a  Jew  to  cheat  Christians  out  of  their 
money.  But  the  fact  remains  of  the  work  which  this  amazing  pair 
had  to  do,  and  did. 

The  character  of  the  founder  of  the  greatness  of  Prussia,  if  indeed 
we  may  call  founder  one  rather  than  another  member  of  that  active, 
clear,  and  far-sighted  line,  can  have  no  attraction  for  those  who 
require  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  fealty  that  their  hero  shall 
have  either  purity,  or  sensibility,  or  generosity,  or  high  honour,  or 
manly  respect  for  human  nature.  Frederick's  rapidity  and  firmness 
of  will,  his  administrative  capacity,  his  military  talent,  were  mar- 
vellous and  admirable  enough  ;  but  on  the  moral  side  of  character, 
in  his  relations  to  men  and  women,  in  his  feeling  for  the  unseen,  in 
his  ideas  of  truth  and  beauty,  he  belonged  to  a  typo  which  is  not 
uncommon,  and  which  most  of  us  have  had  at  least  one  opportunity 
of  knowing.  In  his  youth  he  had  much  of  a  sort  of  shallow  sensi- 
bility, which  more  sympathetic  usage  might  possibly  have  established 
and  to  some  small  extent  even  deepened,  but  which  the  curiously 
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rough  treatment  that  his  pacific  tastes  and  frivolous  predilections 
provoked  his  father  to  inflict^  turned  in  time  into  the  most  bitter 
and  profound  kind  of  cynicism  that  the  world  knows.  No  cynic  is 
80  hard  and  insensible,  as  the  man  who  has  once  had  sensibility, 
perhaps  because  the  consciousness  that  he  was  in  earlier  days  open 
to  more  generous  impressions  persuades  him  that  the  fault  of  any 
change  in  his  own  view  of  things  must  needs  lie  in  the  worid's 
villainy,  which  he  has  now  happily  for  himself  had  time  to  find  out 
Sensibility  of  a  true  sort,  springing  from  natural  fountains  of  simple 
and  imselfish  feeling,  can  neither  be  corrupted  nor  dried  up.  But 
at  its  best,  Frederick's  sensibility  was  of  the  literary  and  sesthedc, 
rather  than  the  humane  and  social  kind.  It  concerned  taste  and 
expression,  and  had  little  root  in  the  recognition,  as  at  first  hand, 
of  those  facts  of  experience,  of  beauty  and  tenderness  and  cruelty 
and  endurance,  which  are  the  natural  objects  that  permanently  quicken 
a  sensitive  nature.  In  a  word,  Frederick's  was  the  conventional 
sensibility  of  the  French  literature  of  the  time,  a  harmless  thing  enough 
in  the  poor  souls  that  only  poured  themselves  out  in  bad  romance 
and  worse  verse,  but  terrible,  when  it  helped  to  fill  with  contempt 
for  mankind  an  absolute  monarch  with  the  most  perfect  military 
machine  in  Europe  at  his  command.  Frederick  is  constantly  spoken 
of  as  a  man  typical  of  his  century.  In  truth  he  was  throughout 
his  life  in  ostentatious  opposition  to  his  century  in  its  most  remarkable 
side.  There  has  never  been  any  epoch  whose  foremost  men  had 
such  faith  and  hope  in  the  virtues  of  humanity.  There  has  never 
been  any  man  who  despised  himianity  so  bitterly  and  imaffectedly  as 
Frederick  despised  it. 

We  know  what  to  think  of  a  man  who  writes  a  touching  and 
pathetic  letter  condoling  with  a  friend  on  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  on 
the  same  day  makes  an  epigram  on  the  dead  woman  ;^  who  never 
found  so  much  pleasure  in  a  friendly  act,  as  when  he  could  make  it 
the  means  of  hurting  the  recipient ;  whose  practical  pleasantries  were 
always  spiteful  and  sneering  and  cruel.  As  we  read  of  his  tricks 
on  D'Argens  or  PoUnitz,  we  feel  how  right  Voltaire  was  in  borrow- 
ing a  nickname  for  him  from  a  mischievous  brute  whom  he  kept  in 
his  garden.  He  presented  D'Argens  with  a  house  ;  when  D'Argens 
went  to  take  possession  he  found  the  walls  adorned  with  pictures  of 
all  the  most  indecent  and  humiliating  episodes  of  his  own  life.  This 
was  a  type  of  Frederick's  delicacy  towards  some  of  those  whom  he 
honoured  with  his  friendship.  It  is  true  that  except  Voltaire  and  Mau- 
pertuis  most  of  the  French  philosophers  whom  Frederick  seduced  into 
coming  to  live  at  Berlin  were  not  too  good  for  the  corporal's  horse- 
play of  which  they  were  the  victims.  But  then  we  know,  further, 
what  to  think  of  a  man  whose  self-respect  fails  to  proscribe  gross  and 
(1)  Coxrespond.  1760.     (Euvns,  64,  p.  443. 
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miworthy  companions.  He  is  either  a  lover  of  parasites,  which 
Frederick  certainly  was  not,  or  else  the  most  execrable  cynic,  the 
cynic  who  delights  in  any  folly  or  depravity  that  assures  him  how 
right  he  is  in  despising  *  that  damned  race/ 

Prederick  need  not  have  summoned  the  scum  of  the  French  free- 
thinkers, men  like  D'Argens  and  La  Mettrie,  in  their  own  way  as 
repulsive  in  life  and  in  doctrine  as  any  monk  or  Geneva  preacher,  to 
warrant  him  in  thinking  meanly  of  mankind.  If  any  one  wants  to 
know  what  manner  of  spirit  this  great  temporal  deliverer  of  Europe 
was  of,  he  may  find  what  he  seeks  in  the  single  episode  of  the  negotia- 
tions at  Klein-Schnellendorf  in  1741.  There,  although  he  had 
made  and  was  still  bound  by,  a  solemn  treaty  of  alliance  with 
France,  he  entered  into  secret  engagements  with  the  Hungarian 
Queen,  to  be  veiled  by  adroitly  pretended  hostilities.  Even  if,  as  an 
illustrious  apologist  of  the  Prussian  King  is  reduced  to  plead,  this  is 
in  a  certain  fashion  defensible,  on  the  ground  that  France  and 
Austria  were  both  playing  with  cogged  dice,  and  therefore  that  the 
other  dicer  of  the  party  was  in  self-defence  driven  to  show  himself 
their  superior  in  these  excellent  artifices,  there  still  seems  a  gratuitous 
infamy  in  hinting  to  the  Austrian  general,  as  Frederick  did,  how  he 
might  assault  with  advantage  the  French  enemy,  Frederick's  own 
ally  at  the  moment.^  This  was  the  author  of  the  plea  for  political 
morality,  called  the  AnU-Machiavel,  whose  publication  Voltaire  had 
euperintended  the  year  before,  and,  for  that  matter,  had  done  his 
best  to  prevent.  Still,  as  Frederick  eo  graciously  said  of  his  new 
guest  and  old  friend :  *  He  has  all  the  tricks  of  a  monkey,  but  I 
shall  make  no  sign,  for  I  need  him  in  my  study  of  French  style. 
One  may  learn  good  things  from  a  scoundrel :  I  want  to  know  his 
French;  what  is  his  morality  to  me  ? '  And  so  a  royal  statesman  may 
have  the  manners  of  the  coarsest  corporal  and  the  morality  of  the 
grossest  cjmic,  and  still  have  both  the  eye  to  discern,  and  the  hand 
to  control,  the  forces  of  a  great  forward  movement. 

Frederick  had  the  signal  honour  of  accepting  his  position,  and 
taking  up,  with  an  tdmost  perfect  fortitude,  the  burden  which  it 
laid  upon  him.  *  We  are  not  masters  of  our  own  lot,'  he  wrote  to 
Voltaire,  immediately  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  ;  *  the  whirl- 
wind of  circumstances  carries  us  away,  and  we  must  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  carried  away.'  ^  And  what  he  said  in  this  hour  of  exaltation 
he  did  not  deny  nearly  twenty  years  later,  when  his  fortunes  seemed 
absolutely  desperate.  *If  I  had  been  bom  a  private  person,'  he 
wrote  to  him  in  1759,  *  I  would  give  up  everything  for  love  of  peace ; 
but  a  man  is  bound  to  take  on  the  spirit  of  his  position.'  ^  *  Philo- 
sophy teaches  us  to  do  our  duty,  to  serve  our  country  faithfully  at 

(1)  Carlyle's  Siatory  of  Frederick ^  bk.  xiii.  ch.  v. 

(2)  (Euvrea  de  Voltaire^  73,  p.  466.  (3)  lb.  p.  813. 
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the  price  of  our  blood  and  our  ease,  to  sacrifice  for  it  our  whole 
existence/^  Men  are  also  called  upon  by  their  country  to  abstain 
from  sacrificing  their  existence,  and  if  Frederick's  sense  of  duty  to 
his  subjects  had  been  as  perfect,  as  it  was  exceptionally  near  being 
so,  ho  would  not  have  carried  a  phial  of  poison  round  his  neck.* 
Still  on  the  whole,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  career  with  a  temper 
that  was  as  entirely  calculated  for  the  overthrow  of  a  tottering  system 
as  Voltaire's  own.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  Frederick's  steady 
attention  to  letters  and  men  of  letters,  and  his  praiseworthy  end^- 
vours  to  make  Berlin  a  true  academic  centre,  were  due  to  a  real  and 
disinterested  love  of  knowledge,  and  a  sense  of  its  worth  to  the 
spirit  of  man,  or  still  more  to  weak  literary  vanity,  and  a  futile  idea 
of  imiversal  fame  for  his  own  productions,  and  a  purely  utilitarian 
purpose  so  far  as  his  patronage  of  the  nationtd  academy  was  con- 
cerned. One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  philosophy  which  he  learnt 
from  French  masters,  which  Voltaire  brought  in  his  proper  person  to 
Berlin,  and  to  which  Frederick  to  the  end  of  his  days  was  always 
adding  illustrative  commentaries,  never  made  any  impression  on 
Germany.  The  teaching  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf  stood  like  a  fortified 
wall  in  the  face  of  the  French  invasion,  and  whatever  effective  share 
French  speculation  had  upon  Germany,  was  through  the  influence  of 
Descartes  upon  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz. 

The  dissolution  of  the  outer  framework  of  the  European  state- 
system,  for  which  Frederick's  seizure  of  Silesia  was  the  £rst  clear 
signal,  followed  as  it  was  by  the  indispensable  suppression  of  the 
mischievous  independence,  so  called,  of  barbaric  and  feudal  Poland, 
can  only  concern  us  here  slightly,  because  it  was  for  the  time  only 
indirectly  connected  with  the  characteristic  work  of  Voltaire's  life. 
But,  though  indirect,  the  connection  may  bo  seen  at  our  distance  of 
time  to  have  been  marked  and  unmistakable.  The  old  order  and 
principles  of  Europe  were  to  receive  a  new  impress,  and  the  decaying 
system  of  the  middle  age  to  be  replaced  by  a  polity  of  revolution, 
which  should  finally  change  the  relations  of  nations,  the  types  of 
European  government,  and  the  ideas  of  spiritual  control. 

In  1733  the  war  of  the  Polish  succession,  between  Austria  and 
Russia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  France  and  Spain,  on  the  other,  had 
given  the  first  great  shock  to  the  house  of  Austria,  which  was  com- 
pelled to  renounce  the  pretensions  and  territory  of  the  empire  in 
Italy,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  in  favour  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  as 
well  as  to  surrender  Lorraine  to  Stanislas^  with  reversion  to  the 
crown  of  France.  We  may  notice  in  passing  that  it  was  at  Stanislas* 
court  of  Lunevillc  that  Voltaire  and  the  Marquise  du  Chlitelet  parsed 

(1)  lb.,  p.  807. 

(2)  For  Voltaire's  admirably  expressed  remonstrance,  see  Corr.  Oct.  1757.     <Eutre$y 
73,  p.  768. 
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their  last  days  together.  The  wars  of  the  Polish  succession  were 
remarkable  for  another  circumstance.  They  were  the  first  occasion  of 
the  interference  of  Kussia  in  Western  affairs,  an  only  less  important 
disturbance  of  Europe  than  the  great  interference  of  Prussia  a 
few  years  later.  The  falling  to  pieces  of  the  old  Europe  was  as 
inevitable,  as  more  than  twelve  centuries  before  had  been  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  yet  older  Europe  whose  heart  had  been  not  Vienna  but 
S^ome.  Bussia  and  Prussia  were  not  the  only  novel  elements. 
There  was  a  third  from  over  sea,  the  American  colonies  of  France  and 
England. 

Homan  Europe  had  been  a  vast  imperial  state  with  slavery  for 
a  base.  Then  after  the  feudal  organisation  had  run  its  course, 
there  was  a  long  and  chaotic  transition  of  dynastic  and  territorial 
wars,  frightfully  wasteful  of  himianity  and  worse  than  unfruitful  to 
progress.  In  vain  do  historians,  intent  on  vindicating  the  foregone 
conclusions  of  the  optimism  which  a  distorted  notion  about  final 
causes  demands  or  engenders  in  them,  try  to  show  these  hateful 
contests  as  parts  of  a  harmonious  scheme  of  things,  in  which  many 
diverse  forces  move  in  a  mysterious  way  to  a  common  and  happy 
end.  As  if  any  good  use,  for  instance,  were  served  by  the  transfer, 
for  one  of  the  chief  results  of  the  war  of  the  Polish  succession,  of  the 
Italian  provinces  of  the  Empire  to  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  As  if  any 
good  or  permanent  use  were  served  by  the  wars  which  ended  in  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  when  victorious  England  conceded,  and  with  much 
wisdom  conceded,  the  precise  point  which  she  had  for  so  many  years 
been  disputing.  From  the  Peace  of  "Westphalia  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Seven  Years  War,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  was  a 
century  of  purely  artificial  strife  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  of  wars 
as  factious,  as  merely  personal,  as  unmeaning,  as  the  civil  war  of  the 
Fronde  was  aU  of  these  things.  In  speaking  roundly  of  this  period, 
we  leave  out  of  account  the  first  Silesian  War,  because  the  issue 
between  Prussia  and  Austria  was  not  decisively  fought  out  until  the 
final  death-struggle  between  1756  and  1763.  It  was  the  entry  of 
Frederick  the  Great  upon  the  scene  which  instantly  raised  inter- 
national relations  into  the  region  of  real  matter,  and  changed  a  strife 
of  dynasties,  houses,  persons,  into  a  vital  competition  between  old 
forces  and  principles  and  new.  The  aimless  and  bloody  commo- 
tions which  had  raged  over  Europe,  and  ground  men's  lives  to  dust 
in  the  red  mill  of  battle,  came  for  a  time  to  an  end,  and  their  place 
was  taken  by  a  tremendous  conflict,  on  whose  issue  hung  not  merely 
the  triumph  of  a  dynasty,  but  the  question  of  the  type  to  which 
future  civilisation  was  to  conform. 

In  the  preliminary  war  which  followed  immediately  upon  the 
death  of  Charles  VI.  in  1740,  and  which  had  its  beginning  in 
Frederick's  invasion  of  Silesia,  circumstances  partially  marched  in 
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the  usual  tradition,  with  France  and  Austria  playing  opposite  sides 
in  the  accustomed  game.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Seyen  Yeazs 
War  the  cardinal  change  of  policy  and  alliances  had  taken  plaee. 
We  are  not  concerned  with  the  court  intrigues  that  brought  the 
change  about,  with  the  intricate  manoBuyres  of  the  Jesuits  or»tke 
pique  of  Pompadour.  When  conflicting  forces  of  tidal  magBitade 
are  at  work,  as  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  pkj 
of  mere  personal  aims  and  ambitions  is  necessarily  of  secondary 
importance ;  because  we  may  always  count  upon  there  being  at  least 
one  great  power  that  clearly  discerns  its  own  vital  interest,  and  is 
sure,  therefore,  to  press  with  steady  power  in  its  own  special  direetiozL 
One  force  of  this  kind,  in  the  present  instance  Austria,  is  enough  to 
secure  a  universal  adjustment  of  all  the  others  in  their  natural  jdaoes. 
The  situation  was  apparently  very  complex.  There  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  century  two  great  pairs  of  opposed  interests,  the  in- 
terests of  France  and  England  on  the  ocean  and  in  America,  and  the 
interests  of  Austria  and  Prussia  in  central  Europe.  The  contest  was 
in  each  of  the  two  cases  much  more  than  a  superficial  affiur<^  dynas- 
ties or  division  of  territory,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  meta- 
physical diplomacy  of  the  Balance  of  Power.  It  was  a  re-opening  in 
far  vaster  proportions  of  those  profound  issues  of  new  religicm  and 
old,  which  had  only  been  dammed  up,  and  not  permanently  settled 
by  the  great  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  In  vaster  proportioDfl, 
not  merely  because  the  new  struggle  between  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant powers  extended  into  the  new  world,  but  because  the  foit» 
contained  in  these  two  creeds  had  been  widened  and  developed,  and 
a  multitude  of  indirect  consequences,  entirely  apart  from  theology 
and  church  discipline,  depended  upon  the  triumph  of  Great  Britais 
and  Prussia.  The  governments  of  France  and  Austria  represented 
the  feudal  and  military  idea,  not  in  the  strength  of  that  idea  while  it 
was  still  alive,  but  in  the  narrow  and  oppressive  fwm  of  its  decay. 
No  social  growth  was  possible  under  its  shadow,  for  one  of  its  easen- 
tlal  conditions  was  discouragement,  active  and  passive,  of  commerdal 
industry,  the  main  pathway  then  open  to  an  advancing  peqde. 
Again,  both  France  and  Austria  represented  the  old  type  of 
monarchy,  as  distinguished  alike  from  the  aristocratic  oligarchy  of 
England,  and  the  new  type  of  monarchy  which  Prussia  introduced 
into  Euroi)e,  frugal,  encouraging  industry,  active  in  supervisiim, 
sedulous  in  improving  the  laws.  Let  us  not  omit,  above  all  things, 
the  splendid  religious  toleration,  of  which  Prussia  set  so  extrMX^ 
dinarily  early  an '  example  to  Europe.  The  Protestants  whom 
Episcopal  tyranny  drove  from  Salzburg  found  warm  hospitality 
among  their  northern  brethren.  While  the  professors  of  the  £e- 
formed  £aith  were  denied  civil  status  in  France,  and  subjected  to 
persecution  of  a  mediceval  bloodiness^  one  Christian  was  couitad 
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exactly  ae  another  in  Prussia.  While  England  was  revelling  in  the 
infliction  of  atrocious  penid  laws  on  her  Catholic  citizens,  Prussia 
extended  even  to  the  abhorred  Jesuit  the  shelter  which  was  denied 
Lim  in  Spain  and  at  Rome.  The  transfer  of  territory  from  Austria 
to  Prussia  meant  the  extension  of  toleration  in  that  territory.  Silesia, 
for  instance,  no  sooner  became  Prussian,  than  the  university  of 
Breslau,  whose  advantages  had  hitherto  been  rigidly  confined  to  Catho- 
lics, was  at  onee  compulsorily  opened  to  Protestants  and  Catholics 
alike.  In  criticising  Frederick's  despotism,  let  us  recognise  how 
much  enlightenment,  how  much  of  what  is  truly  modem,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  manner  in  which  this  despotic  power  was  exereked, 
long  before  the  same  enlightened  principles  were  accepted  in  other 
countries. 

We  cannot  understand  the  issues  of  the  Seven  Tears  War,  nor 
indeed  of  the  eighteenth  century  on  any  of  its  more  important  sides, 
without  tolerably  distinct  ideas  about  the  ages  before  and  behind  it, 
about  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  twenty-first ;  without  ideas  as 
to  the  conditions  of  the  break-up  of  the  Catholic  and  the  feudal 
organisation,  and,  next,  as  to  the  attitude  proper  to  be  assumed,  and 
the  methods  to  be  followed,  in  dealing  with  the  more  or  less  anarchic 
eircumstances  in  which  their  break-up  and  its  sequels  leave  us. 
There  are  two  ways  of  regarding  these  questions.  You  may  say, 
as  Comte  says,  that  the  ultimate  type  of  society,  perfected  on  a  basis 
of  positive  knowledge,  will  in  the  essential  features  of  its  constitution, 
correspond  to  the  ancient  or  mediaeval  constitution  which  it  replaces ; 
l)ecau8e  that  gave  the  fullest  possible  satisfaction  to  those  elements  of 
human  nature  which  are  deepest  and  permanent,  and  to  those  social 
needs  which  must  always  press  upon  us ;  that  anything  which  either 
seriously  retards  the  dissolution  of  the  old,  or  draws  men  aside  from 
the  road  which  leads  on  to  the  same  organisation  transformed, 
must  therefore  be  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  new  society,  and 
a  peril  to  civilisation.  Hence  the  mischievousness  of  Protestantism, 
Yoltairiam,  and  all  the  minor  manifestations  of  the  purely  critical 
spirit,  because  they  inspire  their  followers  with  a  contempt,  as  mis- 
taken towards  the  past  as  it  is  pernicious  for  the  future,  for  those 
fundamental  principles  of  social  stability  and  individual  happiness  to 
which  alone  we  have  to  look  for  the  establishment  of  a  better  order ; 
because  they  give  to  the  unguided  individual  judgment  the  force  and 
authority  that  can  only  come  with  safety  from  organisation  and 
tradition,  that  is  from  a  certain  definite  form  of  shaping  and  express- 
ing the  common  judgment ;  and  because,  moreover,  they  tend 
directly  and  indirectly  to  detach  efibrt  from  social  aims  and  the  pro- 
Biotion  of  the  common  weal,  to  the  attainment  of  mean  individuad 
ambitions.  In  the  same  way,  from  this  point  of  view,  we  shovld 
have  to  regard  the  acquisition  of  colonies,  for  instance,  which  was  one 
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of  the  chief  objects  of  Lord  Chatham's  policy,  as  the  miachieTOUB 
transfer,  in  the  interests  of  commercial  cupidity,  of  an  activity, 
hopefulness,  and  power,  that  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  the 
solution  of  the  growing  social  difficulties  of  Europe,  and  that  should 
have  been  bent  from  a  profoundly  mean  egotism,  in  the  nation  and 
the  traders  whose  interest  was  the  key  of  the  policy,  to  a  generous 
feeling  for  the  public  order. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  a  very  different  way  of  looking  at 
all  this.  Tou  cannot  be  sure,  it  is  said,  that  the  method  of  social 
advance  is  to  be  a  return  upon  the  old  framework  and  the  old  lines ; 
to  be  sure  of  this  implies  an  impatient  confidence  that  social  forms 
have  all  been  exhausted,  or  else  an  unsupported  assumption  that  the 
present  transitory  form  is  so  full  of  danger  to  the  stability  of  civilisa- 
tion as  to  make  the  acceptance  of  almost  any  firm  order  better  than 
the  prolonged  endurance  of  a  social  state  which,  on  that  theoiy, 
ought  hardly  be  accounted  much  better  than  that  of  Bedouin  Arabs. 
Is  it  not  far  wiser  and  safer  to  refrain  from  committing  oiirselves  to 
a  given  type  of  socitJ.  reconstruction,  and  to  work  forward  patiently 
upon  the  only  principle  that  can  be  received  with  entire  assurance, 
that  faithful  cultivation  of  the  intelligence,  and  open-minded  in- 
vestigation of  all  that  the  intelligence  may  present  to  us,  is  the  only 
certain  method  of  not  missing  the  surest  and  quickest  road  to  the 
manifold  improvements  of  which  the  fundamental  qualities  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  the  relations  of  man  in  society,  are  susceptible  ? 
There  is  no  good  ground  for  supposing  that  this  steadfast  regard  to 
the  &uitfulness  and  variety  of  the  individual  intelligence  tends 
specially  to  lead  to  the  concentration  of  energy  upon  individual 
aims ;  for  what  lesson  does  free  intelligence  teach  us  more  constantly 
or  more  impressively  than  that  man  standing  alone  is  impotent^  that 
every  unsocial  act  or  sentiment  tends  to  overthrow  that  collectivity 
of  effort  to  which  we  owe  all,  and,  most  important  of  all,  that  this 
collectivity  .is  most  effectively  secured  by  the  just  culture  of  the 
impulses  and  affections  P  No  degree  nor  kind  of  organisation  could 
lead  us  further  than  this,  and  ought  it  not  to  be  the  prime  object 
and  chief  hope  of  those  who  think  about  society,  that  this  truth  shall 
stand  rooted  in  every  one's  own  reason  P  If  it  does  not  so  stand,  yoa 
have  no  security  for  your  spiritual  organisation,  and  if  it  does,  then 
you  have  no  necessity.  It  is  to  the  spread  of  this  conviction,  by  ike 
ever-pressing  consciousness  of  urgent  social  circumstances,  that  we 
must  look  to  suffiise  industrial  and  egotistic  energy  with  a  truly 
moral  and  social  sentiment. 

This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  may  justly  regard  the 
violent  change  that  was  the  result  of  the  Seven  Years  War,  as  a 
truly  progressive  step.  We  cannot  be  as  reasonably  sure  that  the 
old  conditions  of  men's  relations  in  society  are,  in  whatever  new 
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shape,  destined  to  return,  as  we  are  sure  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to 
prevent  a  feudal  and  Jesuitical  government,  like  Austria,  from 
retaining  a  purely  obstructive  power  in  Europe,  and  a  feudal  and 
Jesuitical  government,  like  France,  from  establishing  the  same 
obstructive  kind  of  power  in  America.  The  advantages  of  the  final 
acquisition  of  America  by  Protestantism,  and  the  decisive  consolida- 
tion of  Prussia,  were  not  without  alloy.  History  does  not  present  us 
-with  these  clean  balances.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  see  the  injurious 
elements  in  this  victory  of  the  northern  powers,  and  nobody  would 
"be  less  willing  than  the  present  writer  to  accept  either  the  Prussian 
polity  of  Frederick,  or  the  commercial  polity  of  England  and  her 
TTestem  colonies,  as  final  types  of  wholesome  social  states.  But  the 
alternative  was  the  triumph  of  a  far  worse  polity  than  either,  the 
polity  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Even  those  who  claim  our  respect  for  the  Jesuits  as  having  in  the 
1)eginning  of  their  course  served  the  very  useful  purpose  of  honestly 
administering  that  spiritual  power  which  had  fallen  from  the  hands  of 
the  Popes,  who  had  mischievously  entered  the  ranks  and  followed 
the  methods  of  temporal  princes,  do  not  deny  that  within  a  couple 
of  generations  they  became  a  dangerous  obstacle  to  the  continuity  of 
European  progress.  Indeed  it  is  clear  that  they  grew  into  the  very 
worst  element  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  whole  course  of  European 
history,  because  their  influence  rested  on  a  systematic  compromise 
with  moral  corruption.  They  had  barely  seized  the  spiritual  power 
in  the  Catholic  countries,  when  it  was  perceived  that  as  an  engine  of 
moral  control  their  supposed  power  was  no  power  at  all ;  and  that 
the  only  condition  on  which  they  could  retain  the  honour  and  the 
political  authority  which  were  needful  to  them,  was  that  they  should 
connive  at  moral  depravity.  They  had  the  education  of  the  country 
in  their  hands,  and  from  the  confessor's  closet  they  pulled  the  wires 
which  moved  courts.  There  was  no  counter-force,  for  the  mass  of 
the  people  was  dumb,  ignorant,  and  fettered.  Say  what  we  will  of 
the  need  for  a  spiritual  power,  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  by  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  cutting  off  the  very  root  of 
civilisation.  This  was  the  veritably  Infamous.  And  this  was  the 
influence  which  the  alliance  of  England  and  Prussia,  a  thing  acci- 
dental enough  to  all  appearance,  successfully  and  decisively  checked, 
because  the  triumph  of  the  two  northern  powers  was  naturally  the 
means  of  discrediting  the  Jesuit  intrigues  in  the  court  of  Versailles 
and  elsewhere,  and  stripping  them  of  those  associations  of  political 
and  material  success  which  had  hitherto  stood  to  them  in  the  stead 
of  true  spiritual  credit  and  authority.  The  peace  of  1763  had  im- 
portant territorial  consequences.  Great  Britain  was  assured  of  her 
possessions  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Prussia  was  assured 
of  her  position  as  an  independent  power  in  Europe.     These  things 
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were  mucli.  But  the  decisive  repulse  of  the  great  Jesuitic  organisa^ 
tion  was  yet  more.  It  was  the  more  important  side  of  the  same  £EM:t8. 
The  very  next  year,  after  the  treaties  of  Paris  and  Hubertsburg,  the 
Society  of  Jesus  was  suppressed  in  France,  and  its  property  con- 
fiscated. Three  years  later  it  was  expelled  from  Spain.  Within  ten 
years  from  the  Peace  of  Paris  it  was  abolished  by  the  Tirtuona 
Clement  XIV.  In  Canada,  where  the  order  had  been  extremely 
powerful,^  their  authority  vanished,  and  with  it  the  prospect  of 
establishing  in  the  northern  half  of  the  new  world  those  ideas  of 
political  absolutism  and  theological  casuistry  which  were  undoing  the 
old.  If  this  be  a  true  description  of  the  crisis,  we  can  see  sufficiently 
plain  to  what  an  extent  Voltaire  and  Frederick,  while  they  appeared 
to  themselves  to  be  fellow- workers  only  in  the  culture  of  the  muses, 
were  in  fact  unconsciously  co-operating  in  a  far  mightier  work. 
When  the  war  was  drawing  to  an  end,  and  Frederick  was  likely  to 
escape  from  the  calamities  which  had  so  nearly  overwhelmed  him 
and  his  kingdom  in  irretrievable  ruin,  we  find  Voltaire  writing  to 
D'Alembert  thus:  *As  for  Luc,'  (the  nickname  borrowed  for  die 
King  of  Prussia  from  the  ape  with  a  trick  of  biting,)  *  thtougb  I 
ought  to  be  full  of  resentment  against  him,  yet  I  confess  to  you 
that  in  my  quality  of  thinking  creature  and  Frenchman,  I  am 
heartily  content  that  a  certain  most  devout  House  has  not  swallowed 
Germany  up,  and  that  the  Jesuits  don't  confess  at  Berlin.  Sup^^- 
tion  is  monstrously  powerful  towards  the  Danube.'^  This  was 
precisely  the  issue. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Frederick  consciously 
and  formally  recognised  the  ultimate  ends  of  his  policy.  This 
conscious  recognition  of  the  final  destination  of  their  work,  imputed 
to  rulers,  churchmen,  poets,  is  mostly  a  figment  invented  by  philo- 
sophers. Frederick  thought  nothing  at  all  about  the  conformatioa 
of  the  European  societies  in  the  twentieth  century.  It  was  enough 
for  him  to  make  a  strong  and  independent  Prussia,  without  any  firm 
vision,  or  indeed  without  any  vision  at  all,  of  the  effect  which  a 
strong  and  independent  Prussia  would  finally  have  upon  the  readjust- 
ment of  ideas  and  social  forces  in  western  civilisation.  We  are  led 
to  a  false  notion  of  history,  and  of  all  the  conditions  of  political 
action  and  the  development  of  nations,  by  attributing  to  statesmen 
deep  and  far-reaching  sight  of  consequences,  which  only  completed 
knowledge  and  some  ingenuity  enable  those  who  live  after  to  fit  into 
a  harmonious  scheme.  'Fate,  for  whose  wisdom  I  entertain  all 
imaginable  reverence,  often  finds  in  Chance,  by  which  it  works,  an 
instrument  not  over  manageable.'^  And  the  great  ruler,  knowing 
this,  is  content  to  abstain  from  playing  Fate's  part,  feeling  his  way 

(1)  See  M.  Henri  Martin's  Eiat.  de  France,  xv.  p.  468. 
{2)  (Euvrei,  75,  p.  207.  (3)  Goethe. 
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dowly  to  the  next  step.  His  compass  is  only  true  for  a  very  short 
dista&ce,  and  his  chart  has  marks  for  no  long  course.  To  make 
Prussia  strong  was  the  aim  of  Frederick's  life.  Hence,  although 
the  real  destiny  of  his  policy  was  to  destroy  the  house  of  Austria,  he 
did  not  scruple  in  1741  to  offer  to  assist  Maria  Theresa  with  his  best 
help  against  all  the  other  invaders  of  the  famous  Pragmatic  Sancti<m, 
which  they  had  solemnly  sworn  to  uphold.  Afterwards  and  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years  War,  he  sought  the  alliance  of 
France,  but,  happily  for  Europe,  not  imtil  after  £!aunitz  and  Maria 
Theresa  had  already  secured  that  blind  €ind  misguided  power,  thus 
driving  him  into  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  And  so  chance  did 
the  work  of  fate  after  all. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a  view  of  the  operation  of  the  great 
forces  of  the  world  is  destructive  of  all  especial  respect  and  gratitude 
towards  the  eminent  men,  of  whom  chance  and  fate  have  made  mere 
instruments.  What  becomes  of  hero-worship,  if  your  hero  after  aU 
only  half  knew  whither  he  sought  to  go,  and  if  those  achievements 
which  have  done  such  powerful  service  were  not  consciously  directed 
towards  the  serviceable  end  P  We  can  only  answer  that  it  is  not  the 
office  of  history  to  purvey  heroes,  nor  always  to  join  appreciation  of 
a  set  of  complex  effects  with  veneration  for  this  or  that  performer. 
For  such  veneration,  if  it  is  to  be  an  intelligent  mood,  implies  insight 
into  the  inmost  privacy  of  aim  and  motive,  and  this  insight  in  the 
case  of  those  whom  circumstance  raises  on  a  towering  pedestal  we 
can  hardly  ever  count  with  assurance  on  finding  faithful  and 
authentic.  History  is  perhaps  not  less  interesting,  for  not  being 
distorted  into  a  new  hagiographa. 

It  is  equally  imwarranted  to  put  into  Frederick's  mind  conscious 
ideas  as  to  the  type  of  monarchy  proper  for  Europe,  in  the  epoch  of 
passage  from  old  systems.  Once  more,  he  thought  of  his  own  country 
and  his  own  country  only,  in  all  those  wise  measures  of  internal 
government  which  have  been  so  unjustly  and  so  childishly  thrust  by 
historians  into  the  second  place  behind  his  exploits  as  a  soldier,  as  if 
the  civil  activity  of  the  period  between  1763,  when  peace  was  made, 
and  1786,  when  he  died,  was  not  fully  as  remarkable  in  itself  and 
fully  as  momentous  in  its  results  as  the  military  activity  of  the 
period  between  1763  and  1740.  There  is  in  men  of  the  highest 
governing  capacity,  like  Richelieu,  or  Napoleon,  or  Frederick,  an 
instinct  for  good  order  and  regular  administration.  They  insist  upon 
it  for  its  own  sake,  independently  of  its  effects  either  on  the  hap- 
piness of  subjects,  or  on  the  fundamental  policy  and  march  of  things. 
If  Frederick  had  acceded  to  the  supreme  power  in  a  highly  civilised 
country,  he  would  have  been  equally  bent  on  imposing  his  own  wiU 
and  forcing  the  administration  into  the  exact  grooves  prescribed  by 
himself  and  the  result  would  have  been  as  pestilent  there,  as  it  was 
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beneficial  in  a  backward  and  semi-barbarous  country  sucli  as  Prussia 
was  in  his  time.  This  good  internal  ordering  was  no  more  than  a 
part  of  the  same  simple  design  which  shaped  his  external  policy. 
He  had  to  make  a  nation,  and  its  materitd  independence  in  the  face 
of  Austria  and  Bussia  was  not  more  a  part  of  this  process  than 
giving  it  the  great  elements  of  internal  well-being,  equal  laws,  just 
administration,  financial  thrift,  and  stimulus  and  encouragement  to 
industry.  Such  an  achievement  as  the  restoration  of  the  germs  of 
order  and  prosperity  which  Frederick  so  rapidly  brought  about  after 
the  appalling  ruin  which  seven  years  of  disastrous  war  had  effected, 
is  xmmatched  in  the  history  of  human  government.  Well  miglit 
he  pride  himself,  as  we  know'  that  he  did,  on  replacing  this  social 
chaos  by  orders  more  than  on  Hossbach  or  Leuthen.  Above  all, 
he  never  forgot  the  truth  which  every  statesman  ought  to  bsTO 
burning  in  letters  of  fire  before  his  eyes ;  ^  I  am  the  procurator  of 
the  poor? 

It  commits  us  to  no  general  theory  of  government,  to  recognise 
the  merits  of  Frederick's  internal  administration.  They  constitate 
a  special  case,  to  be  judged  by  its  own  conditions.  We  may  safely 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  whatever  degree  the  social  state  of  a 
nation  calls  for  active  government,  whether  as  the  people  of  the 
American  Union  boast  of  themselves  they  need  no  government,  or 
whether  as  is  the  case  in  Qreat  Britain  the  wretched  lives  of  the 
poor  beneath  the  combined  cupidity  and  heartless  want  of  thought  of 
the  rich  cry  aloud  for  justice,  in  this  degree  it  is  good  that  the  states- 
men called  to  govern  should  be  in  that  capacity  of  Frederick's  type, 
conceding  all  freedom  to  thought,  but  energetic  in  the  use  of  power 
as  trustees  for  the  whole  nation  against  special  classes.  To  meet  com- 
pletely the  demands  of  their  office,  they  should  have  what  Frederick 
neither  had  nor  could  under  the  circumstances  of  his  advent  and 
the  time  be  expected  to  have,  a  firm  conviction  that  the  highest 
ultimate  end  of  all  kingship  is  to  enable  nations  to  dispense  with 
that  organ  of  national  life,  and  to  fit  them  for  a  spontaneous  initiative 
and  free  control  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs. 

Let  us  be  careful  to  remember  that,  if  Frederick  was  a  great  ruler 
in  the  positive  sense,  he  sprang  from  the  critical  schooL  The  tradi- 
tions of  his  house  were  strictly  Protestant,  his  tutors  were  Calviiustic 
refugees,  and  his  personal  predilections  had  from  his  earliest  youth 
been  enthusiastically  Voltairean.  May  we  not  count  it  among  the 
claims  of  the  critical  philosophy  to  a  place  among  the  leading  pro- 
gressive influences  in  western  history,  that  it  tended  to  produce 
statesmen  of  this  positive  type  P  I  do  not  know  of  any  period  of 
corresponding  length  that  can  produce  such  a  group  of  active,  wise, 
and  truly  positive  statesmen,  as  existed  in  Europe  between  1760  and 
and  1780.    Besides  Frederick,  we  have  Turgot  in  France,  Pombal 
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in  Portugal,  Charles  III.  and  D'Aranda  in  Spain.  The  three  greatest, 
at  any  rate,  of  these  extraordinary  men  drew  inspiration  from  the 
centre  of  the  critical  school.  D'Aranda  had  mixed  much  with  the 
Voltairean  circle  while  in  Paris.  Pombal,  in  so  many  respects  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  resolute  ministers  that  has  ever  held  office  in 
Europe,  had  been  for  some  time  in  England,  and  was  a  warm  admirer 
of  Voltaire.  The  famous  school  of  Italian  publicists,  whose  specula- 
tions bore  such  glorious  fruit  in  the  humane  legislation  of  Leopold 
of  Tuscany,  and  had  so  large  a  share  in  that  code  with  which  the 
name  of  the  brutal  Napoleon  has  become  fraudulently  associated, — ^ 
these  excellent  thinkers  found  their  oracles  in  that  critical  philosophy 
of  which  we  are  so  unjustly  bidden  to  think  only  in  connection  with 
shallow  and  reckless  destruction.  The  application  of  reason  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  social  condition  was  the  device  of  the  great  rulers 
of  this  time,  and  the  father  and  inspirer  of  this  device  was  that  Vol- 
taire who  is  habitually  presented  to  us  as  a  mere  mocker. 

Psychologues  like  Sulzer  might  declare  that  the  scourge  of  right 
thinking  was  to  be  found  in  *  those  philosophers,  who,  more  used  to 
sallies  of  wit  than  to  deep  reasoning,  assume  that  they  have  over- 
thrown by  a  single  smart  trope  truths  only  to  be  known  by  com«» 
bining  a  mtdtitude  of  observations,  so  delicate  and  difficult  that  we 
cannot  grasp  them  without  the  aid  of  the  firmest  attention.'^  How 
many  of  these  so-called  truths  were  anything  but  sophistical  proposi- 
tions, the  products  of  intellectual  ingenuity  run  riot,  without  the 
smallest  bearing  either  on  positive  science  or  social  well-being  P  And 
is  it  not  rather  an  abuse  of  men^s  willingness  to  take  the  profundity 
of  metaphysics  on  trust,  that  any  one  who  has  formulated  a  metaphy* 
sical  proposition  with  due  technicality  of  sounding  words,  has  a  claim 
to  arrest  the  serious  attention  of  every  busy  passer-by,  and  to  throw  on 
this  innocent  and  laudable  person  the  burden  of  disproof?  If  Duns 
Scotus  or  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  had  risen  from  the  dead,  Voltaire 
would  very  proi)erly  have  declined  a  bout  of  school  dialectic  with 
these  famous  shades,  because  he  was  living  in  the  century  of  the 
Encyclopsedia,  when  the  exploration  of  things  and  the  improvement 
of  institutions  had  taken  the  place  of  subtle  manipulation  of  tmveri- 
fied  words,  important  as  that  process  had  once  been  in  the  intellectual 
development  of  Europe.  He  was  equally  wise  in  declining  to  throw 
more  than  a  trope  or  sprightly  sally  in  the  direction  of  people  who 
dealt  only  in  the  multiplication  of  metaphysical  Abracadabras.  It 
was  his  task  to  fix  the  eyes  of  men  upon  action.  In  the  sight  of 
Lutheran  or  Wolfian  conjurers  with  words,  this  was  egregious  shal- 
lowness. Strangely  enough  they  thought  it  the  climax  of  philoso- 
phic profundity  to  reconcile  their  natural  spiritualism  with  the  super- 
natural spiritualism  of  the  scriptures,  and  rationalistic  theism  with 

(1)  Bartholxness,  ii.  111. 
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the  historic  theism  of  revelation.^  Voltaire  repudiated  the  soper- 
natnral  and  historic  half  of  this  incongruous  combination^  and  in 
doing  so  showed  a  far  profounder  logic  than  the  cloudiest  and  most 
sonorous  of  his  theologic-metaphysical  critics.  We  may  call  lum 
negative  and  destructive  on  this  account^  if  we  please,  yet  surely  the 
abnegation  of  barren  and  inconsistent  speculation,  and  of  frnideas 
effort  to  seize  a  vain  abstract  universality,  was  a  very  meritoriouB 
trait  in  a  man  who  did  not  stop  here,  but  by  every  means,  by  poetry, 
history,  biography,  and  by  the  manifestation  of  his  vivid  personal 
interests,  drew  every  one,  who  was  within  the  sphere  of  his  attraction, 
to  the  consideration  of  social  action  as  the  first  {act  for  the  firm 
attention  of  the  leaders  of  mankind. 

It  may  be  said  that  even  from  this  side  Yoltaire  was  destructive 
only,  and  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  the 
destructive  side  seemed  to  predominate  in  his  social  influence. 
To  say  this,  however,  is  not  to  bring  an  end  to  the  matter. 
The  truth  is  that  no  negative  thinking  can  stop  at  the  negative 
point.  To  teach  mon  to  hate  superstition  and  injustice  is  a  sure,  if 
an  indirect,  way  of  teaching  them  to  seek  after  their  opposites. 
Voltaire  could  only  shake  obscurantist  institutions  by  appealing  to 
man's  love  of  light,  and  the  love  of  light,  once  stirred,  leads  far.  He 
£^>pealed  to  reason,  and  it  was  reason  in  Frederick  and  the  others 
which  had  quickened  and  strengthened  the  love  of  good  order,  that 
produced  the  striking  reforming  spirit  which  moved  through  the 
eighteenth  century,  imtil  the  reaction  against  Prench  revolutk>nary 
violence  arrested  its  progress.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions 
in  all  history  to  determine  whether  the  change  from  the  old  ord^  to 
l^e  new,  has  been  damaged  or  advanced  by  that  most  memorable 
arrest  of  the  work  of  social  renovation  in  the  hands  of  sovereign 
and  traditional  governments,  administered  by  wise  statesmen  with 
due  regard  to  traditional  spirit ;  and  how  far  the  passionate  effects 
of  these  classes,  whose  only  tradition  is  a  tradition  of  squalor  and 
despair,  have  driven  the  possessors  of  superior  material  power  back 
into  obstructive  trepidation.  The  question  is  more  than  difficult,  it 
is  in  our  generation  insoluble,  because  the  movement  is  wholly 
incomplete.  But  wh^her  the  French  outbreak  from  1789  to  1794 
may  prove  to  have  been  the  starting-point  of  a  new  society,  or  only 
to  have  been  a  detrimental  interruption  and  parent  of  interruptions 
to  stable  movement  forwards,  we  have  in  either  case  to  admit  that 
there  was  a  most  vigorous  attempt  made,  between  the  middle  of  tiie 
century  and  the  fall  of  French  monarchy,  in  all  the  chief  countries 
in  Europe,  to  improve  government  and  to  perfect  administration;  that 
Frederick  of  Prussia  was  the  author  of  the  most  permanentiy  suo- 
cessful  of  these  endeavours ;  and  that  Frederick  learnt  to  break  loose 
from  dark  usage,  to  prefer  equity  of  administration,  to  abandon 
(1)  See  Bartholmess,  i.  168. 
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religious  superstition,  and  to  iusist  on  tolerance,  from  the  only  effec- 
tive moral  and  intellectual  masters  lie  ever  had — first  the  French 
CalviniBts,  and  then  the  French  critical  school,  with  Voltaire  for 
chief.  It  is  true,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  that  an  important  change 
in  the  spirit  of  French  writers  was  marked  by  the  Encyclopsedia, 
which  was  so  much  besides  being  critical.  But  then  this  famous 
work  only  eomm^xced  in  the  year  when  Voltaire  reached  Berlin,  and 
Frederick's  character  had  received  its  final  shape  long  before  that 
time.  With  the  exception  of  Voltaire,  D'Alembert  was  the  only 
really  eminent  Frenchman  whose  work  ever  struck  him,  and  we  are 
even  conscious  in  comparing  his  letters  to  these  two  eminent  men,  of 
a  certain  seriou&niess  and  deferential  respect  towards  the  later  friend, 
which  never  marked  his  relations  with  Voltaire  after  the  early  days 
of  youthful  enthusiasm.  Frederick's  admiration  for  France,  indeed, 
has  been  scnnewhat  over-stated  by  French  writers,  and  by  those  of 
our  own  country  who  have  taken  their  word  for  granted.  *  Your 
nation,'  Frederick  once  wrote  to  Voltaire,  *  is  the  most  inconsequent 
in  all  Europe.  It  abounds  in  bright  intelligence,  but  has  no  con- 
sistency in  its  ideas.  This  is  how  it  appears  through  all  its  history. 
There  is  really  an  indelible  character  imprinted  on  it.  The  only 
exception  in  a  long  succession  of  reigns  is  to  be  found  in  a  few  years 
of  Lewis  XIV.  The  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  neither  tranquil  enough 
nor  long  enough  for  us  to  take  that  into  account.  During  the  admi- 
nistration of  Bichelieu,  we  observe  some  consistency  of  design,  and 
'  some  nerve  in  execution ;  but  in  truth  they  are  uncommonly  short 
epochs  of  wisdom  in  so  long  a  chronicle  of  madnesses.  Again,  France 
has  been  able  to  produce  men  like  Descartes  or  Malebranche,  but  no 
Leibnitz,  no  Lockes,  no  Newtons.  On  the  other  hcmd,  for  taste,  you 
surpass  all  other  nations,  and  I  will  surely  range  myself  under  your 
standards  in  all  that  regards  delicacy  of  discernment,  and  the  judi- 
cious and  scrupulous  choice  between  real  beauties,  and  those  which 
are  only  apparent.  That  is  a  great  point  in  polite  letters,  but  it  is 
not  everything.'  ^  Frederick,  however,  could  never  endure  the  least 
hint  that  he  was  not  a  perfect  Frenchman  in  the  order  of  polite 
letters.  The  article  on  Prussia  in  the  Encyclopeedia  was  full  of  the 
most  flattering  eulogies  of  his  work  as  a  soldier  and  an  administrator, 
and  even  contained  handsome  praise  for  his  writings,  but  Diderot, 
the  author  of  this  part  of  the  article,  delicately  suggested  that  a  year 
or  two  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honor^  would  perhaps  have  dispersed  the 
few  grains  of  Berlin  sand  which  hindered  the  perfect  purity  of  note 
of  that  admirable  flute.  Frederick,  who  had  hitherto  been  an  ardent 
reader  of  the  Encyclc^aedia,  never  opened  another  volume. 

"We  can  understand  Voltaire's  character  without  wading  through 

(1)  (Euvret  tU  VoUaire,  73,  p.  836. 
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the  slougli  of  mean  scandals  which  sprung  np  like  gross  fongi 
during  his  stay  at  Berlin.  Who  need  remember  that  Frederick 
spoke  of  his  illustrious  guest,  as  an  orange  of  which  when  one 
has  squeezed  the  juice  one  throws  away  the  skin  ?  Or  how  Vol- 
taire retorted  by  speaking  of  his  illustrious  host,  whose  royal 
verses  he  had  to  correct,  as  a  man  sending  his  dirty  linen  to  him 
to  wash  ?  or,  still  worse,  as  a  compound  of  Julius  Caesar  and  the 
Abb^  CotinP  Nor  need  we  examine  into  stories,  suspicious  pro- 
ducts of  Berlin  malice,  how  Frederick  stopped  his  guest's  supply 
of  sugar  and  chocolate,  and  how  Voltaire  put  his  host's  candle-ends 
into  his  pocket.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  king  and  the  poet 
gradually  lost  their  illusions,  and  forgot  that  life  was  both  too  short 
and  too  Taluable  to  waste  in  vain  efforts  of  making  beUeye  that  an 
illusion  is  other  than  it  is.  Voltaire  took  a  childish  delight  in  his 
gold  key  and  his  star,  and  in  supping  as  an  intimate  with  a  king 
who  had  won  five  battles.  His  life  was  at  once  free  and  occupied, 
the  two  conditions  of  happy  existence.  He  worked  diligently  at 
his  Stick  de  Louis  XlV.y  and  diverted  himself  with  operas, 
comedies,  and  great  entertainments,  among  affable  queens,  charming 
princesses,  and  handsome  maids  of  honour.  Yet  he  could  not  forget 
the  saying,  which  had  been  so  faithfully  carried  to  him,  of  the  orange- 
skin«  He  declared  that  he  was  like  the  man  who  fell  from  the  top 
of  a  high  tower,  and  finding  himself  softly  supported  in  the  air,  cried 
out,  Ghod,  if  it  anly  lasts}  Or  he  was  like  a  husband,  striving  hard 
to  persuade  himself  of  the  fidelity  of  a  suspected  wife.  He  had  fits 
of  violent  nostalgia.  *  I  am  writing  to  you  by  the  side  of  a  stove, 
with  drooping  head  and  heavy  heart,  looking  on  to  the  River  Spree, 
because  the  Spree  falls  into  the  Elbe,  the  Elbe  into  the  sea,  and  the 
sea  receives  the  Seine,  and  our  Paris  house  is  near  this  Biver  Seine, 
and  I  say,  why  am  I  in  this  palace,  in  this  cabinet  looking  into  this 
Spree,  and  not  in  our  own  chimney-comer  ?  .  .  .  .  How  my  happi- 
ness is  poisoned,  how  short  is  life !  What  wretchedness  to  seek 
happiness  far  from  you ;  and  what  remorse,  if  one  finds  it  away  firom 
you.'  ^  This  was  to  Madame  Denis,  his  niece,  but  a  Christmas  in 
the  Berlin  barrack  made  even  an  ugly  coquette  in  Paris  attractive 
and  homely.  We  may  imagine  with  what  tender  regrets  he  would 
look  back  upon  the  old  days  at  Cirey. 

Even  in  respect  of  the  very  mischief  from  which  he  had  fled,  the 
detraction  and  caballing  of  the  envious,  he  was  hardly  any  better 
off  at  Berlin  than  he  had  been  at  Paris.  D'Argental,  one  of  the 
wisest  of  his  friends,  had  forewarned  him  of  this.  *  You  have  fled 
from  enemies  whom  at  any  rate  you  never  saw,  only  to  find  other 
enemies  with  whom  you  have  to  live  day  after  day.'     This  was 

(1)  Corr.  1751.     (Euvrcs,  64,  p.  624. 

(2)  Ck)rr.  (Euvret,  64,  p.  463. 
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exactly  what  came  to  pass.  Toltaire  often  compared  the  system  of 
life  at  Berlin  and  Potsdam  to  that  of  a  conventi  half  military,  half 
literary.  The  yices  of  conyentual  life  came  with  its  other  features, 
and  among  these  vices  jealousy,  envy,  and  malice.  The  tale-bearer, 
that  constant  parasite  of  such  societies,  had  exquisite  opportunities, 
and  for  a  susceptible  creature  like  Yoltaire  the  result  was  unsur- 
passedly  fatal«  The  nights  and  suppers  of  the  gods  became,  in  his 
own  phrase,  suppers  of  Damocles.  Alexander  the  Great  was  trans- 
formed into  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  The  famous  Diatribe  of  Doctor 
Akakia  (autumn,  1752)  brought  matters  to  a  climax,  because  its 
publication  was  supposed  to  show  marked  defiance  of  the  king's 
wishes. 

Maupertuis  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  strenuous 
Newtonians  in  France,  and  had  at  his  own  personal  risk  helped  to 
corroborate  the  truth  of  the  new  system.  In  1735  the  zeal  for 
experimental  science  which  was  so  remarkable  a  trait  in  this  century 
of  many-sided  intellectual  activity,  induced  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  despatch  an  expedition  to  take  the  ac(;ual  measure  of  a  degree 
of  meridian  below  the  equator,  and  the  curious  and  indefati- 
gable De  la  Condamine — one  of  the  most  ardent  men  of  that 
ardent  time — ^with  two  other  inquirers  went  to  Peru.  In  1736, 
Maupertuis  and  Clairaut  imder  the  same  auspices  started  for  the 
North  Pole,  where  after  undergoing  the  severest  hardships,  they 
succeeded  in  measuring  their  degree,  and  verifying  by  observation 
Newton's  demonstration  of  the  oblate  figure  of  the  earth,  a  verifica- 
tion that  was  further  completed  by  La  Caille's  voyage  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  1750.^  Maupertuis  commemorated  his  share  in  this 
excellent  work  by  having  a  portrait  of  himself  executed,  in  which 
the  palm  of  a  hand  gently  flattens  the  north  pole.  He  was 
extremely  courageous  and  extremely  vain.  His  costume  was 
eccentric  and  affected,  his  temper  more  jealous  and  arbitrary  than 
comports  with  the  magnanimity  of  philosophers,  and  his  manner 
more  gloomily  solemn  than  the  conditions  of  human  life  can  ever 
justify.  With  all  his  absurdities,  he  was  a  man  of  real  abilities,  and 
of  a  solidity  of  character  beyond  that  of  any  of  his  countrymen  at 
Frederick's  court  I  would  rather  live  with  him,  Frederick  wrote 
to  the  princess  Wilhelmina,  than  with  Voltaire ;  *  his  character  is 
surer,'  which  in  itself  was  saying  little.  But  then,  the  moment  he 
came  into  collision  with  Voltaire  his  absurdities  became  the  most 
important  thing  about  him,  because  it  was  precisely  these  which 
Voltaire  was  sure  to  drag  into  unsparing  prominence.  In  old  days 
they  had  been  good  friends,  and  a  letter  still  remains,  mournfully 
testifying  to  the  shallowness  of  men's  sight  into  the  roots  of  their 
relations  with  others  ;  it  closes  by  bidding  Maupertuis  be  sure  that 
(1)  See  Whewell's  Eitt.  Lid.  Sot,  bk.  vii.  oh.  4,  §  7. 
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Yoltaire  will  lore  him  all  the  days  of  his  life.^  The  causes  of  tiKzr 
coUisioai  were  obrioxis  enough.  As  Frederick  said,  '  Of  twoFrendi- 
men  in  the  same  courts  one  must  perish.'  Maupertnis  firom  the 
heights  of  the  exact  sciences,  probably  despised  Yoltaire  ae  a 
scribbler,  while  Voltaire,  with  a  heart  flowing  over  with  gaietjr  and 
vivacity,  assuredly  counted  Maupertuis  arbitrary,  ridiculously  scd^nn, 
and  something  of  an  impostor.  The  compliances  of  society,  he  aaid 
of  the  President  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  are  not  problems  that  ke  is 
fond  of  solving.  Maupertuis  acted  to  Konig,  in  the  maitter  of  an 
academic  or  discoverer's  quarrel,  in  a  way  that  struck  Yoltaire,  and 
all  men  since,  as  tyrannical,  unjust,  and  childish,  all  in  one.  He 
imhappily  wrote  a  book  which  gave  Voltaire  such  an  excuse  lor 
punishing  the  author's  injustice  to  Xonig  as  even  Yoltaire^s  spieexi 
could  hardly  have  hoped  for,  and  the  result  was  the  wittiest  and 
most  pitiless  of  all  the  purely  peracmal  satires  in  the  world.  The 
temptation  was  certainly  irreaastible. 

Maupertuis^  as  has  been  said,  was  courageous  and  venturesome,  and 
this  venturesomeness  being  imcorrected  by  the  sev^e  discipline  of  a 
large  body  of  accurate  positive  knowledge,  such  as  Glairaut  and 
Lagrange  possessed,  led  him  into  some  worse  than  equivocal  specula- 
tion. He  was  in  the  depths  of  the  metaphysical  *stage,  and  deve- 
loped physical  theories  out  of  abstract  terms.  Of  some  of  these 
theories^  the  worst  that  could  be  said  was  they  were  wholly  improved. 
He  advanced  the  hypothesis,  for  instance,  that  all  the  animal  species 
sprang  from  some  first  creature,  prototype  of  all  creatures  since. 
Others  of  his  theories  were  right  in  idea,  but  wrong  in  form,  and 
without  even  an  attempt  at  verification  :  the  famous  principle  of  the 
Minimum  of  Action,  for  instance,  in  spite  of  the  truth  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  was  valueless  and  confused,  until  Lagrange  connected  it  with 
fundamental  dynamic  principles,  genersdised  it,  and  cleared  the  un- 
supported metaphysical  notions  out  of  it.^  All  this,  however,  was 
wise  and  Kewtonic  compared  with  the  ideas  promulgated  in  the 
Philosophic  Letters,  'on  which  the  wicked  Akakia  so  swiftly  pounced. 
Here  were  ideas  which  it  needed  more  audacity  to  broach,  than  to 
face  the  frosts  and  snows  of  Lapland ;  strange  theories  that  in  a 
certain  state  of  exaltation  of  the  soul  one  may  foresee  the  future ; 
that  if  the  expiration  of  vital  force  could  only  be  prevented,  the 
body  might  bekept  alive  for  hundreds  of  years ;  that  by  careful  dis- 
secticm  of  the  brains  of  giants,  Patagonian  and  other,  we  should 
ascertain  something  of  the  composition  of  the  mind ;  that  a  Latin 
town  if  it  were  established  (and  this  was  not  an  original  idea)  woaM 
be  a  good  means  of  teaching  the  Ls^tin  language ;  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  isolate  a  number  of  infants,  and  bring  them  up  together 

(1)  (Euvres,  64,  p.  53. 

(2)  See  Comte's  Fhil.  iW,  L  625—9. 
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from  the  earliest  age,  to  see  what  language  they  would  speak.  Yol- 
taire  knew  exactly  what  kind  of  malicious  gravity  and  feigned 
respect  would  surround  this  amazing  perftxrmanoe  and  its  author  with 
inextinguishable  laughter,  and  his  thousand  turns  and  tropes  cut 
deep  into  Maupertuis  like  thrice-sharpened  swords. 

Voltaire  was  not  by  scientific  training  competent  to  criticise  Mau- 
pertuis. This  is  true,  but  then  Yoltaire  had  what  in  such  cases  dis- 
pensed with  special  competence,  a  preternatural  gift  of  detecting  an 
impostor,  and  we  must  add  that  here  as  in  every  other  case  his  anger 
was  set  aflame  not  by  intellectual  vapidity,  but  by  what  he  counted 
gross  wrong.  Maupertuis  had  acted  with  despotic  injustice  towards 
Konig,  and  Yoltaire  resolved  to  punish  him.  This  is  perhaps  the 
only  side  of  that  world-famous  and  truly  wretched  fray  which  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  remember,  besides  its  illustration  of  the  general 
moral  that  active  interest  in  public  aflairs  is  the  only  sure  safeguard 
against  the  inhuman  egotism,  otherwise  so  nearly  inevitable,  and  n 
any  wise  so  revolting,  of  men  of  letters  and  men  of  science. 

Frederick  took  the  side  of  the  President  of  his  Academy,  and  had 
Doctor  Akakia  publicly  burnt  within  earshot  of  its  author's  quarters. 
Yoltaire  had  long  been  preparing  for  the  end,  by  depositing  hia 
fimds  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  and  by  other  steps, 
which  had  come  to  the  king's  ears,  and  had  by  no  means  smoothed 
matters.^  He  sees  now  that  the  orange  has  been  squeezed,  and  that  it 
is  his  business  to  think  of  saving  the  skin.  He  draws  up  for  his  own 
instruction,  he  said,  a  pocket  dictionary  of  terms  in  use  with  kings : 
*  Jtfy  friend  means  m^  slave,  my  dearfrkiid  means  that  you  are  more 
than  indifferent  to  me ;  understand  by  /  will  make  you  happy,  I  will 
endure  you,  as  long  as  I  have  need  of  you;  sup  with  me  to-night  means  I 
mil  make  fun  of  you  to-night.'^  Yoltaire,  though  he  had  been,  and 
always  was,  the  most  graceful  of  courtiers,  kept  to  his  point,  and 
loudly  gave  Frederick  to  understand  that  in  literary  disputes  he 
recognised  no  kings.  An  act  of  tyranny  had  been  conomitted 
towards  Konig,  who  was  his  friend,  and  nothing  would  induce  him 
to  admit  either  that  it  was  anything  else,  or  that  it  was  other  than 
just  to  have  held  up  the  tyrant  to  the  laughter  of  Europe. 

Frederick  was  profoundly  irritated,  and  the  terms  in  which  he 
writes  of  his  French  Yirgil  as  an  ape  who  ought  to  be  flogged  for 
his  tricks,  a  man  worse  than  many  who  have  been  broken  on  the 
wheel,  a  creature  who  may  deserve  a  statue  for  his  poetry  but  who 
certainly  deserves  chains  for  his  conduct,  seem  to  imply  a  quite  special 
mortification  and  resentment.  He  had  no  doubt  a  deep  and  haughty 
contempt  for  all  these  angers  of  celestial  minds.  *  The  cabals  of 
men  of  letters,'  he  wrote  to  Yoltaire,  *  seem  to  me  the  lowest  depth 
of  degradati<m.'^    And  he  would  fain  have  flung  a  handful  of  dust 


(1)  Corr.  1752.     (Euvres,  65,  p.  114,  126,  &c. 

(2)  lb.  p.  138.  (3)  Desn.  394. 
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on  tlie  furious  creatures.  After  three  months  of  vain  eflTort  to  achiefre 
the  impossible,  Voltaire  being  only  moderately  compliant,  the  king 
gave  him  leave  to  depart,  though  with  a  sort  of  nominal  understand- 
ing, for  politeness  sake,  that  there  was  to  be  a  speedy  retoni. 
(March,  1753.) 

Voltaire,  however,  was  not  a  man  in  whose  breast  the  flame  of 
resentment  flickered  away  in  politeness,  imtil  his  adversary  had 
humbled  himself.     Though  no  one  ever  so  systematically  convinced 
himself  each  day  for  thirty  years  that  he  was  on  the  very  point  of 
death,  no  one  was  less  careful  to  measure  the  things  that  were  worth 
doing  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  conventional  Memento  mari. 
Nobody  spoke  about  dying  so  much,  nor  thought  about  it  so  little. 
The  first  use  he  made  of  his  liberty  was  to  shoot  yet  another  bolt  at 
Maupertuis  from  Leipzig,  more  piercing  than  any  that  had  gone 
before.     Frederick  now  in  his  turn  abandoned  the  forms  of  polite- 
ness, and  the  renowned  episode  of  Frankfort  took  place.     Voltaire, 
on  reaching  Frankfort,  was  required  by  the  Prussian  resident  in  the 
free  city  to  surrender  his  court  decorations,  and,  more  important 
than  these,  a  certain  volume  of  royal  verse,  containing  the  Palladium, 
a  poem  of  indecencies  which  were  probably  worse  than  those  of  the 
Pucelle,  because  an  indecent  German  must  be  worse  than  an  indecent 
Frenchman.     The  poems,  however,  were  what  was  far  worse  than  in- 
decent inFrederick's  eyes ;  they  were  impolitic,  for  they  contained  bitter 
sarcasm  on  sovereigns  whom  he  might  be  glad  to  have,  and  one  of 
whom  he  did  actually  have,  on  his  side  in  the  day  of  approaching 
storm.     Various  delays  and  unlucky  mishaps  occurred,  and  Voltaire 
imderwent  a  kind  of  imprisonment  for  some  five  weeks  (May  31 — 
July  7)  under  extremely  mortifying  and  humiliating  circumstances. 
There  was  on  the  one  part  an  honest,  punctual,  methodic,  rather  dull 
Prussian  subordinate,  anxious  above  all  other  things  in  the  world, 
not  excepting  respect  for  genius  and  respect  for  law,  to  obey  the 
injunctions  of  his  master  from  Berlin.     On  the  other  part  Voltaire, 
whom  we  know ;  excitable  as  a  demon,  burning  with  fury  against 
enemies  who  were  out  of  his  reach,  now  that  he  had  spent  all  his 
ammunition  of  satire  upon  them,  only  half  imderstanding  what  was 
said  to  him  in  a  strange  tongue,  mad  with  fear  lest  Frederick  meant  to 
keep  him  after  all.     It  would  need  the  singer  of  the  battle  of  the 
frogs  and  mice  to  do  justice  to  this  five- weeks  tragi-comedy.     A 
bookseller  with  whom  he  had  had  feuds  years  before  injudiciously 
came  either  to  pay  his  respects,  or  to  demand  some  peddling  arrears 
of  money ;  the  furious  poet  and  philosopher  rushed  up  to  his  visitor  and 
inflicted  a  stinging  box  on  the  ear,  while  CoUini,  his  Italian  secre- 
tary, hastily  ofiered  the  intrepid  consolation  to  Van  Duren,  *  Sir,  you 
have  received  a  box  on  the  ear  from  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the 
world.'     A  clerk  came  to  settle  this  afiair  or  that,  and  Voltaire 
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rushed  towards  liim  with  click  of  pistol,  the  friendly  CoUini  again 
interfering  to  better  purpose  by  striking  up  the  hand  that  had 
written  Mirope,  and  was  on  the  point  of  shooting  a  clerk.  We  need 
not  go  into  the  minute  circumstance  of  the  Frankfort  outrage.  Frey- 
tag,  the  subordinate,  clearly  overstrained  his  instructions,  and  his 
excess  of  zeal  in  detaining  and  harassing  Voltaire  can  only  be  laid 
indirectly  to  Frederick's  charge.  But  Frederick  is  responsible,  as 
every  principal  is,  who  launches  an  agent  in  a  lawless  and  tyrannic 
course.  The  German  Vamhagen  has  undoubtedly  shown  that  Vol- 
taire's account,  witty  and  diverting  as  it  is,  is  not  free  from  many 
misrepresentations,  and  some  tolerably  deliberate  lies.  French  writers 
have  as  undoubtedly  shown  that  the  detention  of  a  French  citizen 
by  a  Prussian  agent  in  a  Free  Town  of  the  Empire  was  a  distinct 
and  outrageous  illegality.^  We,  who  are  fortunately  not  committed 
by  the  exigencies  of  patriotism  to  close  our  eyes  to  either  half  of  the 
facts,  may  with  facile  impartiality  admit  both  halves.  Voltaire, 
though  fundamentally  a  man  of  exceptional  truth,  was  by  no  means 
incapable  of  a  He,  when  his  imagination  was  hot,  and  Frederick  was 
by  no  means  incapable  of  an  outrage  upon  law,  when  law  stood 
between  him  and  his  purpose.  Frederick's  subordinates  had  no  right 
to  detain  Voltaire  at  all,  and  they  had  no  right  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  provoked  by  his  impatience  into  the  infliction  of  even  small 
outrages  upon  him  and  his  insufferable  niece.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Voltaire  had  been  a  sort  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  if  he  had  possessed  a 
well-regulated  mind,  a  cool  and  gentle  temper,  a  nice  sense  of  the  ex- 
pedient, then  the  most  grotesque  scene  of  a  life  in  which  there  was 
too  much  of  grotesque  would  not  have  been  acted  as  it  was,  to  the 
supreme  delight  of  those  miserable  souls  who  love  to  contemplate  the 
follies  of  the  wise. 

Any  reader  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  documents  affecting 
this  preposterous  brawl  at  Frankfort  between  a  thoroughly  subordinate 
German  and  the  most  insubordinate  Frenchman  that  ever  lived,  this 
adventure,  as  its  victim  called  it,  of  Cimbrians  and  Sicambrians,  will 
be  rather  struck  by  the  extreme  care  with  which  Frederick  impresses 
on  the  persons  concerned  the  propriety  of  having  Voltaire's  written 
and  signed  word,  for  such  parts  of  the  transaction  as  needed  official 
commemoration.  In  one  place  he  expressly  insists  that  a  given 
memorandum  should  be  written  by  Voltaire's  own  hand  from  top  to 
bottom.  This  precaution,  which  seems  so  strange  in  a  king  *  who 
had  won  five  battles,'  dealing  with  the  author  of  a  score  of  tragedies, 
an  epic,  and  many  other  fine  things,  sprang  in  truth  from  no  desire 
to  cast  a  wanton  slight  on  Voltaire's  honour,  but  from  the  painful 
knowledge  that  the  author  of  the  fine  things  was  not  above  tampering 

(1)  Desnoiresterrea,  Voltaire  $t  Fr6UriCf  Co.  9  and  10.  Carlyle's  Frederick,  bk.  xvi. 
cli.  xii. 
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with  papers  and  denying  the  patent  superscriptions.  Voltaire's  visit 
had  not  been  of  long  duration,  before  the  lawsuit  with  Abraham 
Hirschel  disclosed  too  clearly  two  serious  facts ;  first,  that  he  had 
interpolated  matter  to  his  own  advantage  in  a  document  already 
signed  by  his  adversary,  thus  making  the  Jew  to  have  signed  what 
he  had  signed  not ;  and  second,  that  when  very  hard  pushed  he  did 
not  swerve  from  a  false  oath,  any  more  than  his  great  enemy,  the 
Apostle  Peter,  had  done.^  Frederick  had  remembered  all  this,  just 
as  every  negotiator  who  had  to  deal  with  Frederick  remembered  that 
the  great  king  was  not  above  such  infamies  as  Klein-Schnellendorf, 
nor  such  baseness  as  filching  away  with  his  foot  a  letter  that  had 
slipped  unseen  from  an  ambassador's  pocket.* 

And  so  there  was  an  end,  if  not  of  correspondence,  yet  of  that 
friendship  which,  after  all,  had  always  belonged  rather  to  the  spoken 
order  than  to  the  deep  unspeakable.  There  was  now  cynical  hoarse- 
voiced  contempt  on  the  one  side,  and  fierce,  reverberating,  small 
fury  on  the  other.  The  spectacle  and  the  sound  are  distressing  to 
those  who  crave  dignity  and  admission  of  the  serious  in  the  relations 
of  men  with  one  another,  as  well  as  some  sense  of  the  myriad 
indefinable  relations  which  encompass  us  unawares,  giving  colour 
and  perspective  to  those  other  and  definable  bonds.  One  would 
rather  that  even  in  their  estrangement  there  had  been  some  grace 
and  firmness  and  self-control,  and  that  at  least  the  long-cherished 
illusion  had  faded  away  worthily,  as  when  one  bids  farewell  to  a 
friend  whom  a  perverse  will  carries  from  us  over  unknown  seas  xmtil 
a  far  day,  and  we  know  not  if  we  shall  see  his  face  any  more.  It 
jars  on  us  that  the  moon  which  has  climbed  into  the  night  and 
moved  like  sound  of  music  over  heath  and  woodland,  should  finally 
set  in  a  grey  swamp  amid  the  harsh  croaking  of  amphibians.  But 
the  intimacy  between  Frederick  and  Voltaire  had  perhaps  been 
always  most  like  the  theatre  moon. 

We  may  know  what  strange  admixture  of  distrust,  contempt,  and 
tormenting  reminiscence,  mingled  with  the  admiration  of  these  two 
men  for  one  another's  genius,  from  the  bitterness  which  occasionally 
springs  up  in  tho  midst  of  their  most  graceful  and  amicable  letters. 
For  instance,  this  is  Voltaire  to  Frederick ;  *  Tou  have  already  done 
me  ill  enough ;  you  put  me  wrong  for  ever  with  the  King  of  France; 
you  made  me  lose  my  offices  and  pensions ;  you  used  me  shamefully 
at  Frankfort,  me  and  an  innocent  woman,  who  was  dragged  through 
the  mud  and  thrown  into  gaol ;  and  now,  while  honouring  me  wiA 
letters,  you  mar  the  sweetness  of  this  consolation  by  bitter  reproaches. 
.  .  .  The  greatest  harm  that  yoUr  works  have  done,  is  in  the  excuse 

(1)  See  Desnoiresterres,  Voltaire  et  Frederic,  pp.  124 — 63,  including  a  facsimile  of  the 
firaudulently  altered  agreement.    Also  Carlyle's  Frederick,  bk.  xvi.  ch.  Tii. 

(2)  Carlyle'e  Frederick,  bk.  xiii.  ch.  v. 
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they  have  given  to  the  enemies  of  philosophy  throughout  Europe  to 
say,  "  These  philosophers  cannot  live  in  peace,  and  they  cannot  live 
together.  Here  is  a  king  who  does  not  believe  in  Jesus  Christ ;  he 
invites  to  his  court  a  man  who  does  not  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
he  uses  him  ill;  there  is  no  humanity  in  these  pretended  philo* 
sophers,  and  God  punishes  them  by  means  of  one  another/'  .  .  «  . 
Your  admirable  and  solid  wisdom  is  spoiled  by  the  xmfortunate 
pleasure  you  have  always  had  in  seeing  the  humiliation  of  other  men, 
and  in  saying  and  writing  stinging  things  to  them,  a  pleasure  most 
unworthy  of  you,  all  the  more  so  as  you  are  raised  above  them 
by  your  rank  and  by  your  unique  talents/  ^  To  which  the  king 
answers  that  he  is  fully  aware  how  many  faults  he  has,  and  what 
great  faults .  they  are ;  that  he  does  not  treat  himself  very  gently, 
and  that  in  dealing  with  himself  he  pardons  nothing.  As  for 
Voltaire's  conduct,  it  would  not  have  been  endured  by  any  other 
philosopher.  'If  you  had  not  had  to  do  with  a  man  madly 
enamoured  of  your  fine  genius,  you  would  not  have  got  off  so  well 
with  anybody  else.  Consider  all  that  as  done  with,  and  never  let  me 
hear  again  of  that  wearisome  niece,  who  has  not  so  much  merit  as 
her  uncle,  with  which  to  cover  her  defects.  People  talk  of  the 
servant  of  Moli^re,  but  nobody  will  ever  speak  of  the  niece  of 
Voltaire.' 

The  poet  had  talked,  after  his  usual  manner,  of  being  old  and 
worn  out,  and  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  *Why,  you 
are  only  sixty- two,'  said  Frederick,  'and  your  soul  is  full  of 
that  fire  which  animates  and  sustains  the  body.  You  will  bury 
me  and  half  the  present  generation.  You  will  have  the  delight 
of  making  a  spiteful  couplet  on  my  tomb.'^  Voltaire  did  not 
make  a  couplet,  but  he  wrote  a  prose  lampoon  on  the  king's  pri- 
vate life,  which  is  one  of  the  bitterest  libels  that  malice  ever 
prompted,  and  from  which  the  greater  part  of  Europe  has  been 
content  to  borrow  its  idea  of  the  character  of  Frederick.'  This  was 
vengeance  enough  even  for  Voltaire. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  Voltaire  did  not  return  to  Paris.  This 
correspondence  during  his  residence  at  Berlin  attests  in  every  page 
of  it  how  bitterly  he  resented  the  cabals  of  ignoble  men  of  letters, 
and  the  insolence  of  ignoble  men  of  authority.  *  If  I  had  been  in 
Paris  this  Lent,'  he  wrote  in  1752,  '  I  should  have  been  hissed  in 
town,  and  made  sport  of  at  court,  and  the  Stick  de  Louis  XIV. 
would  have  been  denounced,  as  smacking  of  heresy,  as  daring,  and 
full  of  ill  significance.  I  should  have  had  to  go  to  defend  myself  in 
the  ante-room  of  the  lieutenant  of  police.     The  officers  would  say,  as 

(1)  (Euvres,  73  and  830.    (1760.) 

(2)  lb.  pp.  835—7. 

(3)  Printed  in  toI.  i.  of  the  Bandonin  edition,  as  Ilemoirei  pour  tervir  d  la  vie  de 
M,  Voltaire,  p.  212. 
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they  saw  me  pass,  There  is  a  man  who  belongs  to  m No,  my 

friend,  qui  bene  latuit,  bene  vmt.'^  With  most  just  anger,  he  con- 
trasted German  liberality  with  the  tyrannical  suspicion  of  his  own 
government.  The  Emperor,  he  says,  made  no  difficulty  in  permit- 
ting the  publication  of  a  book  in  which  Leopold  was  called  a  coward. 
Holland  gave  free  circulation  to  statements  that  the  Dutch  are 
ingrates  and  that  their  trade  is  perishing.  He  was  allowed  to 
print  imder  the  eyes  of  the  King  of  Prussia  that  the  Great  Elector 
abased  himself  uselessly  before  Lewis  XIV.,  and  resisted,  him  as 
uselessly.  It  was  only  in  France  where  permission  was  refused  for 
an  eulogy  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  of  France,  and  that,  because  he  had 
been  neither  base  enough  nor  foolish  enough  to  disfigure  his  eulogy 
either  by  shameful  silences  or  cowardly  misrepresentations.*  The 
imprisonment  of  Lenglet  Dufresnoy,  an  old  man  of  seventy,  nine 
years  before  this,  for  no  worse  offence  than  publishing  a  supplement 
to  De  Thou^s  history,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  Voltaire.^  He 
would  have  been  something  lower  than  human,  if  he  had  forgotten 
the  treatment  which  he  had  himself  received  at  the  hands  of  the  most 
feeble  and  infamous  government  that  ever  was  endured  by  a  civilised 
people. 

So  he  found  his  way  to  Geneva,  then  and  until  1815  an  indepen- 
dent republic  or  municipality.  There  he  made  himself  two  her- 
mitages, one  for  summer,  called  the  D^lices,  a  short  distance  from 
the  spot  where  the  Arve  falls  into  the  Rhone,  and  the  other  near 
Lausanne  (Monrion)  for  winter.  Here,  he  says,  I  see  from  my  bed 
this  glorious  lake,  which  bathes  a  hundred  gardens  at  the  foot  of  my 
terrace ;  which  forms  on  right  and  left  a  stream  of  a  dozen  leagues, 
and  a  calm  sea  in  front  of  my  windows  ;  and  which  waters  the  fields 
of  Savoy,  crowned  with  the  Alps  in  the  distance.*  *  You  write  to 
me,'  replied  D'Alembert,  '  from  your  bed,  whence  you  command  ten 
leagues  of  the  lake,  and  I  answer  you  from  my  hole,  whence  I  com- 
mand a  patch  of  sky,  three  ells  long.'*  To  poor  D'Alembert  the 
name  of  the  famous  lake  was  fraught  with  evil  associations,  for  he 
had  just  published  his  too  veracious  article  on  Geneva  in  the  Ency- 
clopsedia,  in  which  he  paid  the  clergy  of  that  city  the  imwelcome 
compliment  that  they  were  the  most  logical  of  all  Prot-estants,  for 
they  were  Socinians ;  and  he  was  now  paying  the  penalty  of  men 
who  stir  up  angry  hives. 

The  enjoyment  which  Voltaire  had  now  and  for  twenty  years  to 

(1)  Corr.  65,  p.  23.     Of.  also  p.  83. 

(2)  lb.  p.  15. 

(3)  Foisset's  Corres.  de  Voltaire  avee  de  BrosseSy  ffc,  p.  318.  Also  Coir.  1757.  (Ewres, 
66,  pp.  1 — 50  passim. 

(4)  Corr.  1743.  (Euv.  63,  p.  131.  A  very  long  and  careful  list  of  the  oppressions 
practised  on  writers  in  this  reign  is  given  in  Mr.  Buckle's  Hiet  of  CiviliztUioHy  L  675— 
681. 

(5)  (Eiivrc8^  75,  p.  01. 
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come  in  his  noble  landscape,  and  which  he  so  often  commemorates  in 
his  letters,  is  a  proof  that  may  be  added  to  others,  of  the  injustice  of 
the  common  idea  that  the  Voltairean  school  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  specially  insensible  to  the  picturesque.  Morellet,  for  instance, 
records  his  delight  and  wonder  at  the  Alps  and  the  descent  into 
Italy  in  terms  quite  as  warm,  if  much  less  profuse,  as  those  of  the 
most  impressible  modern  tourist.^  And  Voltaire  finds  the  liveliest 
pleasure  in  the  natural  sights  and  objects  around  him,  though  they 
never  quickened  in  him  those  brooding  moods  of  egoistic  introspec- 
tion and  deep-questioning  contemplation  in  which  Jean  Jacques, 
Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre,  and  S^nancour,  found  a  sort  of  refuge  from 
their  own  desperate  impotency  of  will  and  of  material  activity. 
Voltaire  never  felt  this  impotency.  As  the  very  apostle  of  action, 
how  should  he  have  felt  it  ?  It  pleased  him  in  the  first  few  months 
of  his  settlement  in  new  scenes  to  borrow  some  of  Frederick's  talk 
about  the  bestial  folly  of  the  human  race,  and  the  absurdity  of  trou- 
bling oneself  about  it ;  but  what  was  a  sincere  devilishness  in  the  king, 
was  in  Voltaire  only  a  bit  of  cant,  the  passing  aflTectation  of  an  hour. 
The  dramatist  whose  imagination  had  produced  so  long  a  series  of 
dramas  of  situation,  the  historian  who  had  been  attracted  by  such 
labours  as  those  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  and  Peter  the  Great  of 
Bussia,  as  well  as  by  the  achievements  of  the  illustrious  men  who 
adorned  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.,  proved  himself  of  far  too  objective 
and  positive  a  temperament  to  be  capable  of  that  egoistic  despair  of 
action,  that  paralysing  lack  of  confidence  in  will,  which  drove  men 
of  other  humour  and  other  experience,  forlorn  into  the  hermit's  caves 
of  a  new  Thebaid.  Voltaire's  ostentatious  enjoyment  of  his  landscape 
and  his  garden  was  only  the  expansion  of  a  seafarer,  who  after  a 
etormful  voyage,  finds  himself  in  a  fair  haven. 

Besides  Les  D^lices  and  Lausanne,  he  purchased  from  the  Pre- 
sident de  Brosses  a  life  interest  in  Tourney,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  bought  the  lordship  of  Femey,  close  by.  He  was  thus  a 
citizen  of  Geneva,  of  Berne,  and  of  France,  *  for  philosophers  ought 
to  have  two  or  three  holes  underground  against  the  hounds  who 
chase  them/  If  the  dogs  of  France  should  hunt  him,  he  could 
take  shelter  in  Geneva.  If  the  dogs  of  Geneva  began  to  bay,  ho 
could  run  into  France.  By-and-by  this  consideration  of  safety  grew 
less  absorbing,  and  all  was  abandoned  except  Ferney ;  a  name  that 
will  always  remain  associated  with  those  vigorous  and  terrible 
assaults  upon  the  Infamous,  which  first  definitely  opened  when 
Voltaire  became  the  lord  of  this  little  domain. 

Editor. 

(1)  M^oires,  L  ch.  iii.  p.  65, 
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In  the  complication  of  human  destinies^  can  there  arise  a  more 
deplorable  conjimcture  than  when  the  rescue  of  a  friend  by  a  friend 
involves  some  sacrifice  such  as  neither  the  one  can  possibly  withhold, 
nor  the  other  possibly  accept,  without  flagrant  selfishness  ?  Where 
two  are  engaged  in  an  ordinary  contest  of  generosities,  the  one  who 
yields  must  make  up  his  mind  to  seem  comparatively  mean ;  but  that 
is  a  wretched  dilemma  which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  one  to  let 
the  generosity  of  the  other  have  way,  short  of  not  only  seeming 
absolutely  mean,  but  being  it.  Now,  according  to  our  modem  ways 
of  feeling,  you  put  an  ideal  case  of  this  very  dilemma  when  yon 
conceive  a  husband  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  and  his  wife  informed 
that  her  one  chance  of  saving  him  is  by  dying  in  his  place.  For 
her,  if  she  loves  him,  the  self-sacrifice  presents  itself  indeed  as  a 
thing  obviously  and  instinctively  to  be  done;  but  upon  him  its 
accomplishment  stamps  disgrace.  As  surely,  it  should  seem,  as  she 
consummates  her  act  of  devotion,  so  surely  must  he,  by  consenting, 
prove  himself  unworthy  of  devotion.  And  yet  there  is  no  way  ont 
of  it, — for  again,  as  surely  as  he  refuses  to  accept  life  on  such  terms, 
so  surely  must  she,  by  renoimcing  the  sacrifice  and  letting  him  die, 
forego  in  her  turn  the  credit  of  faithfulness  unto  death.  So  that  it 
is  as  if  a  trap  had  been  laid  not  only  to  kill  one  of  the  two,  but  to 
fasten  contempt  upon  the  survivor  as  a  prodigy  of  selfishness, 

A  writer,  then,  of  our  time,  who  cared  much  about  leaving  a 
satisfying  and  harmonious  imaginative  impression  upon  his  public, 
might  well  think  twice  before  he  chose  for  the  groundwork  of  a 
poem  a  fable  constructed  like  that  of  the  Euripidean  Alkestis,  with 
the  inglorious  implications  which  it  necessarily  contains  either  for  its 
hero  or  heroine.  How  far,  and  on  what  grounds,  it  may  have  been 
otherwise  in  the  days  of  the  Attic  drama — ^when  its  leaders  seem  to 
have  seen  no  difficulty  in  including  this  among  fit  themes  furnished 
to  their  art  by  the  inexhaustible  national  and  local  traditions  of 
Hellas — ^we  may  have  to  consider  by-and-by.  But  with  reference 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  we  know,  for  the  first  thing,  that  it  is  not  so 
much  Mr.  Browning's  way  to  humour  the  artistic  desires  of  the 
imagination — to  charm  and  satisfy  the  imagination  with  the  sense  of 
a  harmonious  issue — as  to  arouse  it  with  a  challenge  to  exertion,  to 
brace  it  in  pursuit  of  a  breathless  and  abrupt  succession  of  striking 
images,  to  illuminate  it  with  sudden  lights  from  shifting  points  of 

'  *  "  Balaustion*8  Adventure :   including  a  Transcript  from  Euripides."     By  Kobeit 
Browning.    London:  Smith,  Elder.     1871. 
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Tiew  occupied  one  after  another  with  baffling  agility.  And  for  the 
next  things  there  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Browning  did  think  twice 
before  he  undertook  to  deal  with  this  Greek  plot,  and  its  ugly  if  not 
unmanageable  ethical  conditions.  A  distinguished  member  of  the 
Eoyal  Academy  paints  a  picture  suggested  by  a  Greek  play ;  a  great 
poet  (we  have  his  own  account  of  the  matter)  is  asked  by  a  lady  of 
quality  to  tell  her  what  it  is  all  about ;  and  on  this  hint  he  writes. 
He  takes  hold  of  the  play ;  translates  it ;  and  since  so  many  ob- 
servations suggest  themselves  to  his  vivacious  genius  as  he  goes 
along, 

*'  And  sinco  one  thing  may  have  so  many  sides/' 

he  invents  a  mouthpiece  for  his  translation  and  commentary  in  the 
shape  of  a  girl  who  is  made  to  recite  the  play  in  her  own  character, 
together  with  the  circumstances  of  a  previous  recital  she  has  given 
of  it, — such  circumstances  constituting  the  romance  or  adventure 
upon  which  her  interest  as  a  figure  depends. 

The  casual  origin  of  the  work,  the  complimentary  stamp  thus  set 
upon  it,  are  not  altogether  encouraging  for  the  sensitive  reader  to 
begin  with.  Dedications  to  ladies  of  quality  are  out  of  date ;  and 
the  nineteenth  century  is  justly  prone  to  resent  any  semblance  of  an 
approach  to  the  style  proper  to  a  more  obsequious  age  of  letters. 
That  Mr.  Browning,  however,  should  really  fall  far  in  this  direction 
is  inconceivable.  Does  he  choose  to-day  to  interpret  the  Alkestis  to 
society — it  is  not  so  long  ago  since  he  created  Pompilia  for  the 
world  :  and  if  he  finds  those  who  love  him  disposed  to  grudge  him 
his  new  recreation,  who  has  given  them  the  right  but  himself?  The 
standard  of  their  expectations  is  one  they  have  held  from  his  own 
hands,  since  the  winter  when  he  poured  forth  upon  our  literature 
those  amazing  volumes  which  have  not  yet  found  their  true  place  in 
it,  but  against  the  pregnant  genius  in  which  it  is  certain.that  no  cum- 
brousness  of  bulk,  no  anomaly  of  form  or  audacity  of  vocabulary  can 
permanently  weigh ;  into  which  are  packed  thought  enough,  expe- 
rience enough,  tragedy  enough,  comedy  enough,  poetry  enough, 
prose  enough,  to  overstock  not  a  book  but  a  library,  acuteness  and 
resource  enough  in  maintaining  a  given  point  of  view  to  make  the 
fortune  of  a  generation  of  ancient  sophists  or  modem  counsel,  inex- 
haustible vivacity  of  humour,  burning  tenderness,  knowledge  of  life 
and  literature  pressed  down  and  running  over,  a  masterly  range  of 
fityle, — but  much  above  all,  a  trenchant  human  insight  guided  by 
such  manly  nobility  of  instinct  as  helps  him  to  strike  straight  at  the 
substance  of  truth,  as  well  as  to  grasp  each  of  its  differing  shadows 
in  turn  ;  such  as  in  this  book  has  helped  him  to  pluck  the  veil  from 
,fiome  of  life's  chartered  and  unreprobated  abominations,  and  to  give 
iheir  true  name  of  virtue  to  other  actions  which  gossip  accounts  crime ; 
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to  extend  the  imaginatiye  horizon,  and  sharpen,   dilate,  and  fortify 
the  moral  sympathies  of  every  reader  worthy  of  the  study. 

Coming  now  to  Balaustion ; — we  find  the  Rhodian  damsel  so 
named  opening  the  new  poem  with  a  vivid  and  rapid,  but  as  it  will 
strike  the  scholar  at  first  sight,  desperately  improbable  account  of 
herself  addressed  to  a  company  of  her  playmates  at  Athens.  The 
movement  arising  in  her  native  city  of  Kameiros  to  throw  oS  the 
Athenian  yoke  after  the  disaster  of  Syracuse  ;  her  indignation  ;  the 
enthusiasm  which  persuades  her  friends  to  join  her  in  an  emigration 
to  Athens,  their  spiritual  home ;  the  Kaunian  ship  driven  from  its 
course ;  the  pursuit  by  the  pirate ;  the  inflexibility  of  the  Syracusan 
authorities  until  a  chance  mention  is  made  of  Euripides ;  the  relief 
of  the  captain  when  he  sees  in  Balaustion's  familiarity  with  that 
poet  a  means  of  saving  ship  and  crew;  the  acceptance  of  her 
proposal  to  give  a  public  recitation  at  the  temple  of  Herakles  ;  all 
this  goes  with  no  small  spirit,  and  is  the  more  interesting  as  attempts 
at  dealing  with  Greek  life  in  this  vein  of  realistic  romance  are  so 
rare  and  so  generally  unsuccessful.  And  after  all,  the  extreme 
improbabilities  diminish  on  examination.  Mr.  Browning  has  chapter 
and  verse  for  (what  one  might  otherwise  imagine  the  chief  of  these) 
the  furore  for  Euripides  as  a  literary  novelty,  which  he  represents  at 
Syracuse  at  a  date  when  Euripides  was  almost  seventy  years  old,  and 
the  Alkestis  had  been  exhibited  almost  thirty  years.  Plutarch  has 
given  him  the  idea  of  this  episode — rescue  of  the  Kaunian  ship  and 
all — in  a  passage  where,  at  the  close  of  his  life  of  Nikias,  he  says  of 
the  Athenian  prisoners  in  Sicily : — 

"Euripides,  too,  proved  the  saving  of  some  of  them.  Of  all  the  provincial 
Greeks,  the  Siciliwi  populations  had  the  greatest  passion  for  Euripides.  They 
continually  learned  scraps  and  smacks  of  him  by  heart  &om  chance  visitors, 
and  repeated  them  to  one  another  with  infinite  delight ;  so  much  so  that  after 
the  defeat  many  of  the  vanquished,  it  is  said,  when  at  last  they  found  their  way 
home,  called  gratefully  upon  Euripides,  and  related,  some  how  they  had  been 
set  free  from  slavery  in  return  for  having  taught  their  masters  all  the  poems  of 
his  they  knew,  some  how  in  their  wanderings  after  the  battle  they  had  been 
paid  with  food  and  water  for  having  sung  some  of  his  lyrics.  No  wonder,  then, 
if  the  story  goes  that  one  day  some  Kaunian^,  whose  ship  was  held  in  chaso  by 
pirates  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  at  Syracuse,  were  refused  admittance  at 
first,  but  that  the  authorities,  going  on  to  inquire  whether  those  on  board  knew 
any  songs  of  Euripides,  and  learning  that  they  did,  immediately  gave  them 
leave  to  bring  their  ship  into  port." 

Mr.  Browning  then,  it  will  be  seen,  has  not  gone  beyond  his 
warrant  in  the  fine  passage  (pp.  9 — 11)  where  he  develops  and  fills 
out  the  suggestion  of  the  above.  Remains  the  nautical  improba- 
bility of  an  experienced  skipper  so  utterly  missing  his  course  in  conse- 
quence of  a  squall  off  Cape  Malea,  that  when  he  sights  land  he 
takes  it  for  Crete  imtil  it  turns  out  to  be  Syracuse ;  and  the  social 
improbability  that  a  slip  of  a  girl  like  Balaustion  should  take  such 
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an  initiatiye  under  the  Greek  civilisation.  It  was  not  the  marrying 
class  in  Greece  which  supplied  intellectual  heroines  "  that  have  a  soul/* 
whereas  Balaustion  is  evidently  respectable,  and  talks  as  she  might 
talk  in  a  London  parlour  of  the  "  young  man  who  needs  must  follow 
me,"  and  how  "  next  month  we  are  to  marry."  The  most  amusing 
and  dramatic  thing  in  this  opening  sketch  is  the  skipper's  outburst 
of  delight  when  the  name  of  Euripides  is  mentioned,  and  he  sees  his 
chance  of  salvation  through  the  talents  of  Balaustion.  His  own  and 
Mr.  Browning's  high  spirits  find  vent  in  an  explosion  of  Bacchic 
and  comic  expletives  (as  indeed  the  poet  is  fond  of  showing  that  he 
retains  the  schoolboy's  relish  for  the  humour  of  TroVot,  <^€v,  I  c,  pa^ax 
ySa^oiajSaf,  and  the  rest) ;  he  fires  off  quotations  from  Homer  and 
Aristophanes,  he  tells  how  Balaustion  has  been  going  on  during  the 
Toyage,  how  she  has  done  nothing  but  recite  and  praise  Euripides  (and 
here,  strangely  enough,  Mr.  Browning  puts  into  her  mouth  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  poet  taken  from  his  detractor  Aristophanes),  and  finally 
lie  explains  her  nickname  in  the  following  really  lovely  lines : — 

"  And  so,  altLougli  slie  has  some  other  name, 
We  only  call  her  "Wild-pome^ranato  flower, 
Balaustion ;  since,  whero*er  the  red  hloom  burns 
r  the  dull  dark  verdure  of  the  bounteous  tree, 
Dethroning,  in  the  Eosy  Isle,  the  rose, 
You  shall  find  food,  drink,  odour,  all  at  once. 
Cool  leaves  to  bind  about  an  aching  hrow, 
And,  never  much  away,  the  nightingale." 

But  this  is  mere  prologue,  illustrating  nothing  more  than  Mr. 
Browning's  ingenuity  in  constructing  a  story  and  vigour  in  telling 
it.  We  must  look  to  the  play  itself  for  an  illustration  of  his  in- 
genuity in  a  higher  sense,  of  his  faculty,  to  which  "  The  Ring  and 
the  Book "  gave  expression  on  so  monumental  a  scale,  for  pene- 
trating to  the  springs  of  character,  and  searching  out  facts  beneath 
tte  different  aspects  which  a  chain  of  circumstances  may  wear  to 
different  witnesses.  The  words  and  the  action  of  Euripides'  play 
exercise  and  attract  this  faculty  in  him  just  like  any  other  record  of 
life;  and  the  use  of  Balaustion  is  to  add  to  the  outer  record  a 
coherent  and  comprehensible  version  of  the  inner  character  and 
motives.  As  this  version  or  reading  is  sound  or  unsound,  Mr. 
Browning's  poem  must  stand  or  fall  in  regard  of  its  most  interesting 
element. 

One  can  understand  how  there  should  be  points  of  artistic  and 
intellectual  sympathy  drawing  Mr.  Browning  towards  the  study  of 
Euripides.  One  may  find  such  a  point  in  that  which  critics  know 
as  the  Euripidean  Sophistry — the  secret  also,  it  may  be,  of  his 
popularity  on  the  Sophists'  native  soil  of  Sicily — and  which  means 
the  tendency  of  his  characters  to  argue  for  argument's  sake,  to  con- 
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duct  the  pleadings  of  passicm  like  pleadings  of  the  bar,  to  say 
everything  which  can  be  said,  rather  than  everything  which  they 
would  be  likely  under  the  given  circumstances  to  say,  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  a  quarrel ;  a  tendency  which  must  needs  commend  itself  to 
the  genius  Mr.  Browning  also  has  for  exhausting,  in  the  intuition  of 
a  moment,  all  the  possibilities  of  a  given  line  of  attack  or  defence. 
Another  such  point  may  lie  in  that  Euripides  in  his  day  was  also  a 
poetic  innovator,  infringing  the  rules  of  art,  and  a  rock  of  offence  to 
conservative  critics.  Take,  for  instance,  the  well-known  charge 
against  the  ancient  writer — and  it  is  at  least  equally  true  of  the 
modem — that  he  enriched  his  vocabulary  at  the  expense  of  its 
dignity,  and  demeaned  the  buskin  with  a  mass  of  coarse  or  familiar 
words  borrowed  without  reserve  from  daily  life.-  Allied  to  this  should 
be  the  deeper  sympathy  of  which  Mr.  Browning  shows  himself 
conscious  when  he  dwells  again  and  again  on  the  "  style  and  title" 
invented  for  Euripides  by  Mrs.  Browning  when  she  wrote  of  him 
(surely  not  quite  happily)  as  "  the  human,  mih  his  droppings  of  uarm 
tears"     Droppings ! 

It  is  precisely  this  "  humanity  "  of  Euripides  which  needs  to  be 
Tinderstood,  and  which  is  of  such  complexion  that  it  and  nothing 
else  has  divided  the  students  of  Euripides  into  opposite  camps, 
according  to  the  light  in  which  each  has  taken  it — a  camp  of  those 
who  hate  his  art,  and  a  camp  (including,  as  we  see,  two  illustrious 
names  among  ourselves)  of  those  who  love  it.  The  disputatiousness, 
the  license  of  diction,  the  "  humanity,"  all  hang  closely  tx)gether, 
and  all  belong  to  a  movement  of  thought  which  took  head  (like  every- 
thing else  among  the  Greeks),  with  such  astonishing  celerity  as  to 
make  Euripides  the  representative  of  a  wholly  different  phase  of 
mind  from  that  represented  by  Sophokles,  his  senior  by  fifteen 
years.  No  need  to  dwell  on  that  prodigious  stride  of  the  critical  and 
sceptical  intellect  (as  in  the  main  it  was)  in  its  general  features :  the 
particular  point  for  us  is  that  the  whole  tone  of  the  Greek  imagination 
on  its  ethical  side  is  influenced  and  changed  by  it.  One  tone  ot 
moral  sentiment,  prevalent  under  the  earlier  phase  of  Greek  life,  is 
accepted  and  reflected  as  an  ideal  in  the  art  of  Sophokles — another, 
prevalent  under  the  later  phase,  in  the  art  of  Euripides.  Witnessee 
like  Aristophanes,  and  critics  from  Ari^tle  downwards,  have  ex- 
pressed the  change  in  the  terms  that  suited  them ;  for  our  purpose, 
it  may  be  expressed  thus.  The  morality  of  the  Sophoklean  period 
is  a  morality  of  dignity  and  restraint ;  the  human  nature  to  which 
it  belongs  is  a  beautiful  and  regulated  human  nature,  controlling 
the  expression  of  its  passions  through  a  sense  of  fitness,  a  perfect 
and  susceptible  appreciation  of  form,  measure,  and  proportion,  te 
do  violence  to  which  is  to  strike  a  practical  disoord  in  life,  and 
in  the  observation  of  which  lies  the  beauty  of  human  conduct 
as  of  all   things  else.      In  other  words,  the  Greek  in   this  mood 
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is  a  finished  moral  artist.  The  properly  ethical  elements  in  his 
morality  are  quite  subordinate  to  sasthetie  elements.  Hence  the  perfect 
impression  of  moral  harmony  left  upon  the  imagination  by  the 
earlier  tragedy,  which  represents  an  ideal  of  character  dignified  by 
instinct  and  avoiding  all  meanness  or  excess.  But  just  as  little  as 
you  find  meanness  or  excess,  or  the  indulgence  of  passions  or  de- 
meanour that  will  break  the  rhythm  of  life,  just  so  little  do  you  find 
those  struggles  and  impulses  of  virtue  which  constitute  morality  in  the 
modern  sense.  The  morality  of  dutj^  as  against  yourself,  or  the 
morality  of  sympathy  which  instinctively  subordinates  the  claims  of 
yourself  to  the  claims  of  your  neighbour,  you  shall  look  for  in  vain. 
Self  is  ever  paramount  to  the  Greek,  and  that  self  the  Sophoklean 
Greek  will  not  disgrace,  because  his  SBsthetic  morality  forbids  him. 
Bat  hardly  any  kind  of  sacrifice,  except  to  the  gods  and  to  the  state, 
is  according  even  to  this  morality  a  duty  of  the  first  obligation ;  the 
non-performance  of  an  exceptional  sacrifice  may  incur  reproach,  but 
not  80  much  as  its  performance  incurs  exceptional  praise.  Antigone 
is  much  more  of  an  exception  than  Eteokles  and  Polyneikes  are ; 
while  (Edipus  on  his  part  is  not  prepared  to  sink  his  own  claims 
sufficiently  either  to  release  her  from  her  service  or  to  forgive  them  for 
their  neglect.  Yet  you  have  no  imseemly  violence,  no  ugliness,  in 
the  assertion  of  such  degrees  of  selfishness ;  you  have  a  morality 
lovrer  than  our  own  in  it^s  greater  insistance  on  individual  claims,  in 
its  lesser  development  of  the  instincts  of  affection,  but  made  to  seem 
more  beautiful  than  our  own,  and  to  fulfil  the  needs  of  our  imagina- 
tion through  the  ages,  by  the  exquisite  observation  of  form,  propor- 
tion, and  respect,  in  those  who  practise  it.  And  we  all  know  that 
what  we  mean  when  we  say  Greek,  and  what  has  given  that  name 
its  enchantment  of  the  mind,  is  precisely  this  which  governed  and  so 
beautifully  regulated  the  art  as  well  as  the  lives  of  the  Hellenic  race 
at  the  moment  of  its  Athenian  climax,  this  pervading  and  instinc- 
tive observation  of  moderate  proportion  and  symmetry. 

Now  in  Euripides  this  has  in  great  part  gone,  and  the  spell  is  broken, 
the  balance  is  out  of  poise,  the  glory  of  ro  wphrov  and  to  fUa-ov  is  dimmed. 
In  the  license  which  Euripides  gives  to  passion,  in  his  doubtful  or 
irreverent  attitude  towards  the  antique  gods,  in  the  meanness  both  of 
character  and  bearing  which  he  permits  his  heroes,  in  the  sophistry 
and  casuistry  wherein  they  delight,  we  see  what  has  been  called  his 
impudentia,  his  shamelessness.  In  other  qualities  which  are  the  cor- 
relatives of  these,  in  the  household  realism  of  many  of  his  dialogues, 
in  the  frank  expression  of  violent  emotions,  in  the  abandonment 
of  his  tragic  situations,  in  the  way  in  which  his  figures  let  tham- 
selves  go  to  irapulsss  of  tenderness,  and  especially  of  self-tenderness, 
we  see  what  others  have  called  his  pathos  or  "  humanity."  Those 
who  have  been  most  struck  by  the*  "  shamelessness  "  or  want  of  form 
and  respect  have  hated  him,  and  those  who  have  been  most  struck 
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by  the  pathos  have  loved  him  ;  and  there  has  been  reason  in  both 
regards.  The  fact  is  that  Euripides,  in  becoming  thus  unreservedly, 
**  shamelessly,"  human  in  his  art,  went  a  long  way  towards  becoming 
modern  in  it.  But  ho  could  not  go  the  whole  way.  He  lost  the  Hel- 
lenic glory  of  moral  rhythm  and  restraint  without  gaining  the 
modern  glory  of  sympathetic  moral  impulse  and  pure  love  of  duty. 
To  admire  him  with  the  camp  which  a  poet  like  either  Browning  or 
a  scholar  like  Mr.  Paley  may  be  taken  as  representing,  one  must 
attend  only  to  particular  characters  and  scenes,  and  chiefly  to  crises 
of  disaster  or  calamity,  in  which  he  never  fails  of  realising  intensely 
the  pathos  of  the  crisis  for  its  victim — although  he  does  fail  of 
realising  much  of  its  pathos  for  those  not  its  victims.  One  must,  on 
the  other  hand,  shut  one's  eyes  to  much  that  is  really  repulsive  and 
mean  in  his  art,  much  that  reflects  a  more  selfish  standard  of  morality 
than  our  own,  not  redeemed  from  ugliness  by  any  restraint  of  the 
artistic  sense — much,  in  a  word,  to  justify  the  aversion  of  the  oppo- 
site camp,  of  which  Schlegel  in  his  lectures  may  be  taken  as  a 
representative. 

The  paramount  sense  of  self,  the  inalienable  claims  of  the  indi- 
vidual, of  which  I  have  spoken  as  modified  in  Sophokles  by  an 
ideal  dignity  of  bearing,  an  ideal  shrinking  from  discord  or  excess, 
stand  out  in  all  their  nakedness  in  the  play  of  Alkestis.  The  ftmda- 
mental  assumption  to  the  Greek  mind  in  such  a  case  would  be  that 
the  man  lucky  enough  to  find  some  one  ready  to  die  instead  of  him- 
self should  accept  and  be  glad  of  the  chance,  no  matter  who  the 
victim.  Thus  Euripides  can  proceed  without  embarrassment  to  dra- 
matise the  dilemma  stated  at  the  head  of  these  pages.  His  Admetos 
was  not  the  cur  to  him  that  he  is  to  us  for  consenting  that  his  wife 
should  die  in  his  place.  And  here  lies  Mr.  Browning's  difficulty. 
One  of  the  unsatisfactory  points  about  his  poem  is  the  shadowy 
nature  of  the  character  of  Balaustion  herself,  the  last  fault  generally 
to  be  charged  against  Mr.  Browning's  creations ;  in  the  introduction 
she  is  a  mere  sketch,  a  little  puzzling  as  we  have  seen,  and  afterwards 
ceases  to  be  intelligibly  Greek  at  all,  in  order  that  she  may  become 
the  vehicle  for  what  the  translator  reads  between  the  lines  of  his 
original.  It  would  take  almost  a  line-by-line  examination  of  his 
rendering  to  show  the  subtle  way  in  which  Mr.  Browning's  modem 
instincts  compel  him,  in  Balaustion's  comments,  to  set  up  a*  case 
representing  the  play  of  motive  in  a  light  of  his  own,  sometimes  evcD 
to  colour  the  language  of  his  translation  in  that  light,  which  cer- 
tainly  does  not  proceed  from  the  mind  of  Euripides.  We  must  limit 
ourselves  to  a  few  of  the  critical  points  of  the  action. 

The  Chorus  give  the  key  to  Admetos's  state  of  mind  when  they 
remark  (1.  145)  that  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  going  to  deprive 
himself  of  in  his  wife  until  he  tries  it.    He  has  accepted  the  sacrifice 
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-without  a  notion  of  demur ;  as  soon  as  he  does  a  little  realise  that  it 
will  make  him  uncomfortable  he  begins  to  talk,  like  curs  and  cravens 
all  the  world  over,  putting  facts  and  conditions  out  of  sight,  and  as 
if  the  calamity  were  of  her  making.  Mr.  Browning  sees  this,  and 
makes  Balaustion  denoimce  him  with  the  contempt  which,  according 
to  our  own  standard,  he  deserves.  Then,  when  the  sacrifice  is  con- 
summated, Admetos  at  last  bewails  himself  in  a  speech  (one  of  the 
best  of  the  play,  and  here  very  flowingly  and  feelingly  rendered)  on 
his  own  desolation.  This  speech,  no  doubt,  was  all  that  was  needed 
to  put  him  right  in  the  eyes  of  an  Athenian  audience — what  more 
could  he  do  than  be  sorry? — ^but  to  us,  with  our  more  exacting 
ideas  about  selfishness,  he  is  cur  and  craven  still,  a  creature  re- 
sembling the  Shakspearian  Richard  II.,  and  not  to  be  redeemed 
by  any  amount  of  elegant  whining.  But  here  Balaustion  interposes, 
and  begins  to  prepare  us  for  precisely  that  moral  regeneration  in 
hiin  of  which  Euripides  could  not  have  seen  the  need  : — 

**  Now  that,  in  fact  not  fancy,  the  blow  fell, 
Needs  must  he  busy  him  with  the  surprise. 
*  Alkestis — not  to  see  her  or  be  seen. 
Hear  nor  be  heard  of  by  her,  any  more 
To-day,  to-morrow,  to  the  end  of  time — 
Did  I  mean  this  should  buy  my  life  ?  *  thought  he." 

An  opportunity  for  a  very  ingenious  and  efiective  step  in  the 
imaginary  regeneration  is  seized  at  the  quarrel  of  Admetos  and 
his  father.  This  was  precisely  one  of  the  favourite  instances  of 
Euripidean  "impudence,"  and  is  in  ti-uth  repulsive  enough,  and 
indicates  surely  enough  the]^break-down  of  an  ancient  sanctity,  the  ab- 
solute reverence  for  parents  under  the  Maratbonian  regime.  The  son 
simply  calls  his  father  coward  for  not  taking  a  course  which  would 
have  saved  him,  Admetos,  the  unpleasantness — a  serious  one  as 
he  now  becomes  aware — of  losing  his  wife ;  and  the  father  replies 
"  Coward  yourself,"  more  as  a  disputant's  retort  than  as  a  view 
which  aU  the  world  must  hold.  But  Balaustion  transforms  all 
this  into  a  spiritual  revelation  for  Admetos,  who,  she  says,  shrinks 
from  the  sight  of  his  father  as  the  mirror  of  what  he  himself  was 
coming  to,  the  likeness  of  his  own  selfishness  confirmed  and 
matured.  Again,  she  quite  gratuitously  represents  the  conscience 
of  the  Chorus  as  abashed  on  their  master's  behalf  by  the  presence  of 
Herakles,  the  incarnation  of  honest  and  happy  unselfishness  in 
heroism.     Here  is  a  characteristic  way  of  putting  it : — 

**  Clearly  there  was  no  telling  such  an  one 
How,  when  their  monarch  tried  who  loved  him  more 
Than  he  loved  them,  and  found  they  loved,  as  he, 
Each  man,  himself,  and  held  no  otherwise, 
That,  of  all  evils  in  the  world,  the  worst 
Was— being  forced  to  die,  whatever  death  gain ; 
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How  all  this  selfish ness  in  him  and  them 

Caused  certain  sorrow  which  they  sang  ahouf , — 

I  think  that  Heraklcs,  who  held  his  lifo 

Oat  on  his  hand,  for  any  man  to  take— 

I  think  his  laugh  had  marred  their  threnody.'' 

And  60  on,  the  reciter  losing  no  point  that  can  possibly  make  for 
her  case,  until  by  the  time  Herakles  has  recovered  the  victim  fironi 
death,  Admetos  has  been  made,  by  remorse  and  the  sense  of  his  lo68» 
to  change  into  "  a  worthy  helpmeet "  for  her  at  last. 

Undoubtedly  that  is  an  acute  way,  and  a  way  which  aUows  room 
for  the  play  of  much  manly  moral  feeling,  to  bring  the  strict  lines  of  the 
Euripidean  story,  as  it  stands,  into  accordance  with  modem  sentiment 
Short  of  something  like  this,  we  cannot  endure  to  think  of  Alkestis 
restored  to  the  arms  of  a  husband  who  has  once  consented  to  her 
death  before  his  eyes  and  ours.  Balaustion  in  the  sequel  tries  her 
hand  at  another  version  of  the  story,  much  more  modern  and  mudi 
more  transcendental  still ;  according  to  which  the  sacrifice  is  in- 
dignantly refused  by  Admetos,  and  finally  forced  on  his  acceptance 
by  Alkestis,  as  a  sacrifice  for  him  no  less,  but  one  which  he  must 
endure  for  the  sake  of  the  people  over  whom  he  is  set  to  rule,  and 
for  whose  sake  he  must  live  on  while  he  may.  The  redemption  of  the 
victim  is,  according  to  this  version,  brought  about  not  because  Herakles 
wrestles  for  her  with  Death,  but  because  Persephone  refuses  to  have 
her  on  these  terms.  Other  writers,  experimenting  upon  the  snhject, 
have  been  content  to  leave  Alkestis  in  hen  grave ;  as  Mr.  Morris  in 
the  "  Earthly  Paradise,*'  who  perhaps  devises  the  noblest  paUiatiTe 
of  tho  calamity  in  making  it  all  fall  at  a  moment  when  each  is  con- 
scious of  failing  love  towards  the  other,  and  a  change  of  heart 
beginning;  or  as  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave,  who,  in  his  very  domesti- 
cally coloured  little  version  of  the  theme,  represents  the  sacrifice  as 
no  sooner  said  than  done,  without  a  chance  of  remonstrance  from  the 
husband.  But  all  these  artifices  on  behalf  of  the  moral  sense,  we 
have  said  it,  belong  to  ourselves  and  not  to  the  Greeks.  There 
is  an  ethical  change  which  makes  all  the  difference.  The  ethical  change 
consists  in  the  comparative  sinking  of  the  individual  claim,  and  the 
fuller  recognition  of  the  duty  of  self-sacrifice  generally,  and,  when  a 
man  and  a  woman  are  concerned,  in  the  development  of  the  sym- 
pathetic part  of  passion,  which  is  the  soul  of  what  we  call  love,  and 
which  makes  the  last  self-sacrifice  in  all  alternatives  a  matter  of  instinct 
and  certainty :  and  the  difiference  which  this  change  makes  is  this, 
that  for  the  modem  reader  of  the  Alkestis  of  Euripides  the  pre- 
dominant feeling  is  that  the  husband  is  an  unworthy  craven,  for  the 
Greek  spectator  the  predominant  feeling  would  have  been  that  the 
wife  was  a  miracle  of  devotion.  She  herself,  in  Euripides,  is  not 
ashamed  to  say  so ;  and  Chorus  and  all  reiterate  it  with  the  amazement 
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of  old  experience  belied.  Remember  that  among  all  the  heroic 
women  for  good  or  evil  created  by  Euripides,  the  heroine  of  this 
early  and  half-farcical  play  is  the  only  strictly  and  altogether  volun- 
tary sacrifice.  The  superior  capacity  of  woman  for  sacrifice  had  been 
found  out  by  the  Greeks  (although  the  social  code  had  not  been  found 
out  which  proclaims  sacrifice  the  highest  virtue,  and  women  still  unfit 
for  responsibility).  But  Iphigeneia,  Polyxena,  Makaria,  all  three 
of  them  drawn  more  touchingly  than  Alkestis,  these  are  women 
in  Euripides  whoso  sacrifice  is  only  so  far  voluntary  as  that, 
vehen  they  have  been  selected  as  victims  by  the  gods,  and  duly 
bewailed  their  fate,  they  finally  resolve  to  meet  it  courageously,  and 
not  deserve  the  reproach  of  fjuXoilnjxia,  indecorous  love  of  life.  But 
Alkestis  has  made  a  free  choice  between  alternatives,  and  her  situation 
becomes  one  really  pathetic  and  heroic,  f  Yet  even  here,  note  how 
Mr.  Browning  has  to  heighten  his  treatment  for  the  modern  taste. 
In  the  actual  play  the  account  given  of  Alkestis'  demeanour  within 
doors  by  the  servant  is  almost  the  only  quite  touching  thing  in 
connection  with  her ;  in  presence  of  her  husband  and  us,  she  behaves 
vrith  a  business-like  reserve  and  coldness  that  are  the  reverse  of  tragic. 
Mr.  Browning  hits  on  one  of  his  most  cunning  comments  for  Balaus- 
tion  when  he  ascribes  this  behaviour  to  consecration  by  the  sword 
of  Death,  and  consequent  disillusion  as  to  all  earthly  things,  including 
tbe  character  of  the  man  for  whom  she  is  going  to  die. 

There  is  no  need,  as  it  has  been  amply  done  already,  to  point  out 
how  the  translator  transforms  the  Herakles  of  the  original,  making 
him  the  joyous  and  beneficent  hero,  as  nobly  bred  as  he  is  valiant, 
which  is  not  indeed  a  false  or  un-Hellenic  ideal  of  him,  but  only  not 
the  ideal  of  this  particular  play ;  from  which,  by  his  treatmoat  of  the 
character,  Mr.  Browning  has  eliminated  the  undeniable  element  of 
farce  which  fitted  it  for  its  destination  as  the  concluding  or  satyric 
appendage  to  its  trilogy. 

In  the  general  matter  of  its  style  "Balaustion's  Adventure''  per- 
haps represents  the  personality  of  its  author  with  less  accent  and 
caprice  than  most  of  his  work.  The  characteristic  of  Mr.  Browning's 
versification  is  that  lines  or  passages  of  which  the  stately  march  or 
concentrated  sweetness  declares  him  among  the  foremost  masters  of 
English  metre,  alternate  with  other  lines  or  passages  which  seem  to 
disavow  in  him  the  sense  of  metre  at  all — stubby  or  zigzag  combina- 
tions of  syllables  not  to  be  rolled  smooth  by  any  steam-power  yet 
invented.  He  would  not  be  himself  in  a  work  not  presenting  this 
alternation  in  some  degree;  but  Balaustion  presents  it  in  a  less 
degree  than  usual ;  the  fluency  of  the  Attic  verse  is  catching,  and 
scholars  have  long  ago  remarked  how,  at  the  date  of  the  Alkestis, 
Euripides  retains  it  at  the  full,  writing  with  a  metrical  regularity 
and  smoothness  which  he  afterwards  abandons  in  favour  of  a  more 
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careless  and  scuttling  line  charged  with  resolved  syllables.  In  this 
or  that  rhesis  of  the  present  play  Mr.  Browning  represents  the  flow 
of  his  original  perfectly :  take  that  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  most 
moving  passage  it  contains — 

**  Eeaching  her  chamber,  falling  on  her  bed, 
There  truly  burst  she  into  tears  and  spake : 
*  0  bride-bed,  where  I  loosened  from  my  life 
Virginity  for  that  same  husband's  sake 
Because  of  whom  I  die  now — ^fare  thee  well  I 
Since  nowise  do  I  hate  thee  :  me  alone 
Hast  thou  destroyed ;  for  shrinking  to  betray 
Thee  and  my  spouse  I  die  :  but  thee,  0  bed, 
Some  other  woman  shall  possess  as  wife — 
Truer,  no !  but  of  bettor  fortune,  say ! ' 
— So  falls  on,  kisses  it  till  all  the  couch 
Is  moistened  with  the  eyes*  sad  overflow. 
But  when  of  many  tears  she  had  her  fill. 
She  flings  from  off  the  couch,  goes  headlong  forth, 
Yet — forth  the  chamber — still  keeps  turning  back 
And  casts  her  on  the  couch  again  once  more. 
Her  children,  clinging  to  their  mother's  robe, 
Wept  meanwhile :  but  she  took  them  in  her  arms, 
And,  as  a  dying  woman  might,  embraced 
Now  one  and  now  the  other :  'neath  the  roof 
All  of  the  household  servants  wept  as  well, 
Moved  to  compassion  for  their  mistress ;  she 
Extended  her  right  hand  to  all  and  each. 
And  there  was  no  one  of  such  low  degree 
She  spoke  not  to  nor  had  an  answer  from." 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  grammar;  the  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Browning's  grammar  is — shall  we  say  its  absence  ?  Nay,  but  so 
unrecognisable  is  it  that  often  it  might  as  well  be  absent ;  and  this 
characteristic  too  the  need  of  following  a  less  irregular  original  has 
tended  here  to  subdue.  Not  but  what,  when  Euripides  is  silent, 
and  Mr.  Browning  speaks  to  us  through  Balaustion,  his  old  manner  is 
as  marked  as  ever ;  witness  the  passage  already  quoted  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  confessing  one's  <^tXoi/a^ta  before  Herakles,  and  others 
worse  than  this,  in  which  thoughts,  of  some  perplexity  to  begin 
with,  are  still  further  and  wantonly  perplexed  for  want  of  gram- 
matical smoothing  and  jointing ;  by  the  inveterate  trick  of  making 
a  comma  do  the  work  of  the  relative  pronoun ;  by  the  habit  of 
letting  one  thought  tumble  and  lie  on  the  top  of  another;  by 
vexatious  neglect  of  structure.  Thus,  when  Apollo  is  made  to  speak 
of  the  way  in  which  life  and  death  are  thought  of  by  mortals : — 

**  It  were  unseemly  if  they  aped  us  Gods, 
And,  mindful  of  our  chain  of  consequence. 
Lost  care  of  the  immediate  earthly  link : 
Forewent  the  comfoi't  of  life's  little  hour, 
In  prospect  of  some  cold  abysmal  blank 
Alien  ctendty, — imliko  the  time 
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They  know,  and  understand  to  practise  with, — 
No, — our  eternity — no  heart's  blood,  bright 
And  warm  outpoured  in  its  behoof,  would  tinge 
Never  so  palely,  warm  one  whit  the  more : 
Whereas  retained  and  treasured — left  to  beat 
Joyously  on,  a  life's  length,  in  the  breast 
0'  the  loved  and  loving, — it  would  throb  itself 
Thro',  and  sufiPiise  the  earthly  tenement. 
Transform  it,  even  as  your  mansion  here 
Is  love-transformed  into  a  temple-home 
Where  I,  a  God,  forget  the  Olumpian  glow, 
I'  the  feel  of  human  richness  like  the  rose : 
Your  hopes  and  fears,  so  blind  and  yet  so  sweet, 
With  death  about  them." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  scholarship^  Mr.  Browning's  translation 
must  in  the  main  be  confessed  a  model  of  facile  felicity.  The  com- 
pleteness with  which,  in  the  rhesis  from  which  we  have  cited,  both 
the  force  and  cadence  of  the  original, 

d^aXfiOTkyKTtfi  divtTai  vXfjfjifivpiSi,** 

are  rendered  by  the  English, 

"  till  all  the  couch 
Is  moistened  with  the  eyes'  sad  overflow," — 
or  again — 

"^  HWav 
vpovTiiv  kKdffTtf},  KoifTiQ  ijv  oJJtw  Kaxbc 
hv  oii  •KpofriiTTi  Kal  irpoatpprjBfj  TraXcv," 

"She 
Extended  her  right  hand  to  all  and  each. 
And  there  was  no  one  of  such  low  degree 
She  spoke  not  to  nor  had  an  answer  from," — 

these  are  only  single  examples  out  of  a  hundred.  The  "rapid 
interchange  *'  of  the  stichomuthia  is  obviously  a  thing  suited  equally 
to  Mr.  Browning's  forensic  turn  of  thought  and  to  his  power  of 
condensed  writing,  although  he  has  not  always  cared  to  tie  himself 
to  an  exact  line-for-line  rendering.  Neither  has  he  chosen  to  en- 
counter the  difficulty  of  retaining  a  lyric  structure  in  the  choral  parts ; 
though  it  is  hard  to  regret  the  exchange  when  we  find  the  lament  of 
Admetos,  when  at  last  the  sense  of  his  loss  makes  him  genuinely 
sorry  for  himself,  so  admirably  rendered  (and  improved  upon)  in 
the  obliqua  oratiOy  as  thus  (Eur.  Alk.  861  seq.) : — 

**  *  0  hateful  entry,  hateful  countenance 
0*  the  widowed  walls,'  he  moaned.     *  What  was  to  be  P 
Go  there  ?    Stay  here  ?    Speak,  not  speak  ?'    All  was  now 
Mad  and  impossible  alike ;  one  way 
And  only  one  was  sure  and  safe — to  die ; 
Now  he  was  made  aware  how  dear  is  death, 
How  loveable  the  dead  are,  how  the  heart 
Yearns  in  us  to  go  hide  where  they  repose, 
VOL.  X.  N.S.  L  L 
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Wlien  we  find  sunbeams  do  mo  good  to  see. 
Nor  earth  rests  rightly  where  our  footsteps  ML 
.  His  wife  had  been  to  him  the  Tery  pledge, 
Sun  should  be  sun,  earth,  earth;  the  ]dedge  was  robbed, 
Pact  broken,  and  the  world  was  left  no  world." 

On  the  other  hand,  one  finds  occasional  cases  of  mistaken  literalitj, 
as  ^'domes''  more  than  onee  for  BofAoi  (^  S6/Mra;  ''Ah,  the  sym- 
metric step  ! "  where  arvfxfjuirpm  means  simply  **  true  to  his  time  ;"  a 
false  usage  like  "  weighs  me  "  for  papwofjiai. ;  an  ugly  one  like  "  that 
skin's  nature,  fair  to  see,''  for  xp^tK  cvci&^s  ipv^is ;  or  a  dilution  like 
that  of  TdOey  ;  ovx  ^ivx%  ti  <rc  Oapovvu ;  into— ^ 

**  Whence  comes  thy  gleam  of  hope  ?    I  dare  not  hope  ? 
What  is  the  circumstanoe  that  heartens  thee  ?" — 

or  the  choice  of  one  side  of  the  significance  of  a  word  where  the 
other  side  would  have  done  better,  as  "  to  begin  the  rites  of  the 
sword  "  for  KarapieaOai,  ii(l>€l,  where  the  practical  meaning  required 
for  the  reader  is  "  to  cut  off  a  lock  of  hair  "  by  way  of  consecration. 
But  there  is,  I  think,  no  faulty  or  dubious  point  of  these  kinds  that 
could  not  be  easily  removed  by  a  single  revision. 

The  sum  of  all,  then,  as  I  should  put  it,  is  this.  Greek  poetiy 
being  good,  and  Mr.  Browning's  poetry  being  also  good,  the  two 
things,  as  we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  think  of  them,  have 
been  remarkably  dissimilar.  Contact  has  not  increased  their  resem- 
blance. In  taking,  from  the  most  modem-minded  of  the  great 
Athenian  dramatists,  an  example  of  which  the  qualities  are  not 
specifically  or  in  the  highest  sense  Hellenic,  Mr.  Browning  has  still 
further  de-Hellenised  it ;  has  made  Euripides  work  from  the  ethical 
stand-point  of  a  different  age ;  has  rewritten  the  play  as  it  might, 
coherently  and  comprehensively,  have  been  meant,  but  as  it  was  not 
actually  meant.  The  result  is  neither  first-rate  Qreek  nor  first-rate 
Browning,  but  a  tertium  quid :  a  tertium  quid  better,  to  do  it  justice, 
than  the  promise  of  its  polite  origin  and  dedication,  capitally  done 
upon  the  whole,  with  abundance  of  vivacity,  dexterity,  and  manful- 
ness  of  temper ;  a  work  to  be  grateful  for  probably  if  it  could  have 
come  from  another  poet,  but  for  which,  coming  from  Mr.  Browning, 
his  true  student  and  admirer  cannot  but  hold  himself  entitled  to  ask 
amends  in  the  shape  of  something  that  shall  have  in  it  more  of  the 
master's  higher  genius. 

Sidney  Colvin. 
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It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  any  wbo  have  obserred  the  events  of 
the  past  session^  that  the  question  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  one  which 
will  soon  assume  a  position  of  chief  prominence  in  English  politics. 
I^othing  can  be  more  anomalous  and  more  unsatisfactory  than  the 
relations  between  the  two  Houses.  A  Liberal  majority  in  the 
Oommons  is  always  liable  to  be  neutralised  by  a  Conservative 
majority  in  the  Lords,  and  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  those  who  are 
represented  in  the  Commons  may  at  any  moment  be  set  at  nought  by 
an  irresponsible  legislature,  the  greater  part  of  whose  members  have 
inherited  a  right  to  exercise  government  over  others,  irrespective  of 
merit  or  any  other  qualification.  These  are  of  course  the  every-day 
objections  which  are  urged  against  the  House  of  Lords  by  those  who 
are  considered  extreme  politicians.  The  subject,  however,  may  be 
regarded  from  another  point  of  view,  which  should  make  the 
strongest  Conservative  not  less  dissatisfied  with  the  present  state  of 
things  than  the  most  advanced  EadicaL  The  House  of  Lords  is  a 
constant  encouragement  to  violent  political  agitt^ion.  As  measure 
after  measure  is  rejected  by  the  Peers,  the  people  are  virtually  told 
by  the  Peers  themselves,  "  We  object  to  this  measure,  and  we  cannot 
pass  it,  until  our  resistance  has  produced  a  strong  popular  feeling  of 
resentment,  and  then  we  will  vote  against  our  conscientious  convic- 
tions rather  than  be  responsible  for  a  revolution."  The  most 
powerful  inducements  are  thus  ofiered  to  the  people  to  make  threat- 
ening proposals  and  to  urge  violent  demands. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which  the  House  of  Lords  acts  most 
prejudicially  upon  the  highest  interests  of  true  Conservatism.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  some  of  the  ablestj  Conservative  politicians  are  to 
be  found  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  order  to  prove  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  enumerate  such  names  as  those  of  Lords  Salisbury, 
Derby,  Carnarvon,  and  Cairns.  There  are  few  persons  possessed  of  a 
semblance  of  political  power  who  are  placed  in  so  unfortunate  aposition 
as  a  Conservative  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  has  great 
capacity  and  a  strong  will,  and  who  inherits  a  peerage.  Before  Lord 
Cranborne  became  Lord  Salisbury,  he  was  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial men  in  the  kingdom.  He  had  a  full  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  his  intellectual  powers.  If  he  triumphed,  it  was  in  the  fair  field 
of  open  political  conflict,  where  all  could  contend  according  to  their 
deserts,  and  where  the  people  could  select  whom  they  pleased  to 
champion  their  cause.  The  country,  therefore,  could  not  object  to 
any  success  he  might  obtain.    But  Lord  Cranborne  becomes  Lord 
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Salisbury.  Whether  he  wishes  it  or  not,  he  has  absolutely  no 
choice  in  the  matter;  he  is  relegated  to  another  chamber,  and  he 
at  once  finds  that  his  political  life  is  surrounded  with  numberless 
fetters.  If  he  votes  according  to  his  convictions,  he  is  told  that  he  is 
headstrong  and  unreasonable,  and  that  if  he  does  not  smother  his 
conscience  he  will  precipitate  a  revolution,  and  cause  the  abolition  of 
the  Chamber  to  which  he  belongs.  It  is  by  no  means  an  improbable 
supposition  that  many  Peers  recognise  the  alternative  just  stated,  and 
that  this  suggests  an  explanation  of  some  of  their  recent  acts.  They 
may  justly  say,  "  It  is  far  better  that  we  should  hasten  this  revolu- 
tionary crisis  with  which  we  are  threatened.  If  the  House  of  Lords 
were  abolished,  we  could  return  to  the  Commons.  There  we  should 
exercise  far  greater  influence,  we  should  have  a  far  better  field  for 
our  energy,  and  we  should  at  least  be  spared  the  humiliation  of  being 
constantly  obliged  to  refrain  from  opposing  measures  we  disapprove." 
The  Conservative  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  recruited  by  these 
new  allies,  would  soon  occupy  an  entirely  new  position.  What 
might  not  its  fortimes  have  been  during  the  recent  session,  if  the 
avowed  discontent  of  many  members  of  the  Opposition  with  their 
leaders  had  not  protected  the  Ministry  from  the  just  and  natural 
consequence  of  their  errors  and  misfortunes?  If,  therefore,  the 
subject  is  simply  considered  from  a  narrow  party  point  of  view,  the 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  may  not  prove  so  anti-Conservative 
a  measure  as  is  usually  supposed.  The  question,  when  properly 
discussed,  involves  considerations  of  infinitely  greater  moment  than 
the  comparatively  trivial  consequences  of  a  temporary  loss  or  gain  to 
some  particular  party. 

In  order  still  further  to  substantiate  the  statement  that  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  are  most  unsatisfactory, 
and  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  practical  importance 
that  something  should  immediately  be  done,  it  will  be  well  briefly  to 
recount  some  of  the  incidents  that  have  taken  place  in  the  two 
Houses  during  the  session  of  1871.  At  its  commencement  the 
Government  used  all  its  influence  to  retain  in  the  University  Tests 
Bill  one  of  the  most  indefeasible  and  pernicious  of  all  religious 
restrictions.  No  test  can  be  more  unjust  or  more  mischievous  than 
that  which  is  involved  in  a  clerical  fellowship.  There  was  an  unani- 
mous feeling  amongst  the  Liberals  in  the  country,  and  an  almost 
unanimous  feeling  among  the  supporters  of  the  Government  in  the 
House,  that  no  clerical  test  should  in  future  be  imposed  in  the 
Universities.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  declared  that,  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  House  of  Lords,  he  would  abandon  the  Bill,  if  any  of 
the  exclusively  clerical  appointments  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
thrown  open.  These  miserable  remnants  of  ecclesiastical  ascendancy 
were  retained  to  irritate  the  people  and  to  suggest  topics  for  future 
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agitation,  because  the  Prime  Minister  thouglit  that  unless  this 
deference  were  shown  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Peers,  they  would  reject 
the  Bill.  Some  people  have  hinted  that  in  this  particular  case  the 
deference  was  not  unwillingly  shown  by  him  who  proffered  it.  A 
few  months  elapse,  and  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  same  minister 
towards  the  Peers  is  fiindamentally  changed.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  at  length  into  a  discussion  of  the  Royal  Warrant.  It  is  sufficient 
to  remark  that  the  Peers  refused  to  pass  the  second  reading  of  the 
Army  Bill  until  they  obtained  further  information  with  regard  to  the 
future  administration  of  the  army.  Opinions,  no  doubt,  differ  as  to 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  this  conduct.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
denied  that  whereas  the  rejection  of  the  University  Tests  Bill  was 
unanimously  condemned  by  Liberals,  the  course  the  Lords  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  Army  Bill  was  certainly  approved  by  many  whose 
fidelity  to  Liberalismi  cannot  be  doubted.  Some  of  the  strongest 
opponents  of  the  purchase  system  sympathised  with  the  opinion  that, 
bad  as  purchase  is,  the  introduction  of  political  patronage  into  the 
army  would  be  a  far  greater  evil.  The  Peers,  therefore,  might  be 
fairly  thought  to  hav«  reasonable  grounds  for  their  opposition  to  the 
Army  Bill,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Government  persistently 
refused  to  give  any  assurance  that  if  purchase  were  abolished, 
political  patronage  would  not  be  set  up  in  its  place.  The  Prime 
Minister,  however,  so  deferential  a  month  or  two  since,  at  once 
assumed  the  character  of  a  dictator,  resorted  to  a  coup  d'etat,  and 
defeated  the  independence  of  the  Peers  by  an  exercise  of  royal  pre- 
rogative. It  therefore  appears  that  the  relations  between  the  two 
Houses  are  such  as  in  one  session  to  bring  upon  the  country  two 
evils,  diametrically  opposed  in  character  to  each  other.  In  the  one 
instance  the  usefulness  of  a  great  measure  was  diminished,  and  in 
the  other  instance  a  precedent  was  set  which,  if  repeated,  would 
prove  fatal  to  parliamentary  independence,  and  which  would  enable 
a  minister  with  a  majority  at  his  back  to  deprive  a  minority  of  one 
of  their  most  valuable  weapons  of  defence. 

The  resort  to  the  Eoyal  Warrant  was  in  the  first  instance  popular 
with  Radicals,  but  subsequent  reflection  has  probably  shown  them 
that  they  were  sanctioning  a  method  of  procedure  which  might  some 
day  be  used  with  disastrous  effect  against  themselves.  They  can 
scarcely  fail  to  perceive  that  they  were  endorsing  the  principle  that 
a  minister,  supported  by  a  majority,  would  be  at  any  time  justified 
in  defeating  a  minority  by  an  appeal  to  prerogative.  A  Tory  Prime 
Minister  may  be  some  day  supported  by  a  majority,  and  he  would 
be  thus,  as  it  were,  authorised  to  follow  in  the  path  marked  out  for 
him  by  a  Liberal  minister.  Again,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
each  day  it  is  becoming  more  clearly  proved  that  there  is  a  far  greater 
difference  between  Radicals  and  Whigs  than  between  Whigs  and 
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CoDservatiyes.  A  permanent  alliance  between  extreme  and  moderate 
Liberals  involves  a  much  greater  sacrifice  of  principle  than  a  union 
between  moderate  Liberals  and  Conservatives.  At  any  time,  there- 
fore, it  may  happen  that  Radicals,  in  a  comparatively  small  minority, 
may  find  that  they  have  to  contend  against  a  powerful  majority 
composed  of  Whigs  and  Conservatives.  This  being  the  case,  Badicals 
have  perhaps  the  most  to  fear  from  an  appeal  to  prerogative.  One 
of  the  greatest  advantages  resulting  from  Parliamentary  institutions 
arises  from  the  power  which  Parliamentary  forms  give  to  a  minority 
to  assert  their  just  influence.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  even 
if  our  representative  system  were  much  less  imperfect  than  it  is,  a 
Parliamentary  majority  cannot  be  fairly  assumed  except  on  a  few 
questions  to  represent  the  majority  of  the  nation.  At  each  general 
election  two  or  three  questions  are  prominently  before  the  country. 
The  election  is  decided  upon  these  questions.  A  few  months  after 
the  new  Parliament  is  assembled,  it  always  happens  that  many 
subjects  are  brought  forward  upon  which  the  constituencies  have 
never  been  consulted.  On  any  one  of  these  questions  there  may  con- 
sequently be  the  widest  divergence  between  the  people  and  their 
representatives.  Parliamentary  forms  consequently  become  of  parti- 
cular value,  because  they  afford  an  opportunity  of  this  divergence 
being  expressed.  When  a  Bill  has  to  be  read  a  first,  second,  and 
third  time,  a  minority  who  think  that  they  represent  a  predominance 
of  opinion  in  the  country  have  an  opportunity  whilst  the  measure 
is  passing  through  its  various  stages  to  appeal  to  the  public  and 
to  make  their  influence  felt.  When  Mr.  Lowe's  ill-starred  match- 
tax  was  first  discussed,  it  was  supported  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was,  however,  condemned 
in  the  coimtry  with  even  greater  cordiality  than  it  had  been  approved 
in  Parliament,  and  in  a  few  days  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  to  bow  to  public  opinion,  and  the  tax  was  abandoned.  Pre- 
rogative, however,  dispenses  with  all  these  Parliamentafy  checks 
and  safeguards.  It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  there  are  not  many 
subjects  to  which  the  prerogative  would  be  applicable.  Those  who 
argue  in  this  way  must  overlook  the  fact  that  charters  to  colleges 
may  be  granted  by  royal  prerogative.  Parliament  was  never  con- 
sulted upon  the  grant  of  a  supplemental  charter  to  the  Queen's 
University  in  Ireland,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  lucky  accident 
the  charter  would  have  been  confirmed,  and  mixed  education  in 
Ireland  would  have  received  a  blow  from  which  it  could  scarcely 
have  recovered.  The  Crown  Lands,  and  the  Crown  rights  over  such 
open  spaces  as  Epping  Forest,  may  be  disposed  of  by  an  exercise 
of  prerogative ;  and  this  danger  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  imaginary 
after  the  doctrines  so  persistently  asserted  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment that  these  Crown  Lands  are  absolutely  the  private  property 
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of  the  sovereign,  and  that  royal  forbearance  is  the  only  security  we 
have  that  the  London  parks  will  not  be  cut  up  and  sold  in  building 
lots.  Without  entering  into  further  details,  the  strangeness  and  the 
peril  of  recent  proceedings  are  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
as  purchase  has  been  abolished  by  a  Royal  Warrant,  purchase  may 
be  restored  by  a  similar  procedure. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  buy 
off  the  opposition  of  the  Peers,  scarcely  a  single  measure  passes  the 
House  of  Commons  without  some  compromise  being  introduced  into 
it  that  greatly  detracts  from  its  usefulness  and  completeness.  In  the 
Irish  Church  Bill  the  reversion  of  the  tithes  was  surrendered  to 
Irish  landlords ;  and  this  great  sacrifice  of  national  property  was 
notoriously  made  with  the  object  of  getting  the  Bill  through  the 
Lords.  A  distinguished  member  of  the  Cabinet  defended  the  pro- 
ceeding on  the  plea  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  to  "  grease 
the  wheels;"  but  the  object  for  which  the  wheels  were  greased  was 
so  patent  that  the  Times,  in  a  very  able  leading  article,  said  that  the 
transaction  would  long  be  remembered  as  the  "  corrupt  and  corrupt- 
ing portion  of  the  Bill.'' 

If  the  relations  between  the  two  Houses  are  as  unsatisfactory  as 
they  are  now  generally  admitted  to  be,  the  pertinent  question  at  once 
suggests  itself,  Is  there  not  a  simple  and  complete  remedy  at  hand  P 
Why  not  abolish  the  House  of  Lords  P  It  has  been  so  much  the 
custom  to  suppose  that  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  one 
of  the  cardinal  articles  in  a  Radical's  political  creed,  that  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  all  who  claim  to  be  Radicals  should  welcome 
such  a  movement,  waiting  patiently  until  it  gathers  sufficient 
strength  to  become  irresistible.  There  are  many  considerations 
which  render  it  peculiarly  important  that  Radical  politicians  should 
clearly  define  the  policy  on  which  they  are  embarking.  Is  the 
House  of  Lords  to  be  abolished,  and  nothing  substituted  in  its  place ; 
or  is  it  intended  that  a  Second  Chamber  should  be  constituted  on  an 
entirely  new  basis  P  The  answers  to  be  given  to  these  questions 
must  mainly  depend  upon  the  answer  given  to  a  preliminary  inquiry. 
If  the  system  of  representation  upon  which  the  House  of  Commons 
is  elected  is  to  remain  unchanged — if,  as  we  gradually  tend  towards 
universal  suffrage,  we  are  to  have  not  a  true  but  a  false  democracy — 
if  we  are  to  have  the  representation  not  of  all,  but  simply  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  majority  in  each  constituency — ^if  this  is  to  be  the 
goal  of  our  political  future,  then  for  one  I  should  not  be  prepared 
simply  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords,  but  I  should  desire  to  see 
a  Second  Chamber  so  constituted  as  to  enable  it  to  exercise  increased 
influence.  If,  however,  the  principles  of  true  democracy  receive  a 
general  recognition — -if  some  system  of  proportional  representation 
were  introduced  which  would  afford  the  fullest  opportunity  for  every 
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section  of  opinion  to  be  represented  by  tbe  ablest  and  most  inde- 
pendent men — ^if  this  were  done,  no  Second  Cliamber  would  be 
required,  for  the  House  of  Commons  would  become  a  true  reflex  of 
the  nation,  and  would  contain  within  itself  those  elements  which 
a  Second  Chamber  might  in  a  more  imperfect  way  supply.  So  far 
as  my  own  individual  opinion  is  concerned,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  I  should  greatly  prefer  a  reform  in  our  representative  system 
in  the  direction  just  indicated,  so  that  a  Second  Chamber  would  be 
rendered  unnecessary. 

But  returning  to  our  main  inquiry,  the  qualified  approval  which 
has  been  expressed  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords 
must  not  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the 
principle  of  hereditary  legislation.  It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that 
if  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  word  Liberalism,  no  one  can  fairly 
claim  to  be  a  Liberal  who  is  prepared  in  any  way  to  support  the 
hereditary  principle  in  legislation.  Signs  are  not  wanting  that 
opposition  to  this  principle  will  some  day  constitute  the  cardinal  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  two  great  political  parties.  A  Conserva- 
tive has  a  raiaon  d'Hre  for  his  creed  when  he  says,  "  The  consequences 
of  any  change  are  uncertain.  It  is  well  to  remain  content  with 
things  as  they  are ;  or,  in'other  words,  it  is  better  to  bear  the  ills  we 
have  than  to  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  oV*  But  a  Liberal 
professes  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  things  ;  he  is 
constantly  looking  out  for  changes  and  improvements.  He  should 
not  hesitate  to  face  the  uncertain  future,  and  therefore  should  desire 
to  change  any  institution  which  cannot  be  defended  on  its  merits. 
Can  any  principle  be  more  opposed  to  justice,  more  contrary  to 
common  sense,  than  that  certain  men  should  be  bom  to  govern 
others,  and  that  this  right  should  be  independent  of  capacity  or 
fitness,  should  not  be  forfeited  by  the  exhibition  of  ignorance  and 
vice,  but  should  be  simply  contingent  on  the  death  of  a  father,  a 
brother,  a  cousin  ?  Such  a  system  would  be  far  more  generally 
condemned  than  it  is,  were  it  not  supposed  that  the  continuance  of  a 
Second  Chamber  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  hereditary  principle.  Those,  however,  who  desire  to  see  a 
Second  Chamber  continued  cannot  too  soon  recognise  the  fact  that, 
with  the  increased  power  conferred  upon  the  people  by  an  extended 
suflrage,  they  will  not  long  submit  to  have  measure  after  mteasure 
delayed  or  defeated  by  an  assembly  whose  constitution  deprives  its 
decisions  of  popular  respect.  Any  day  it  may  happen  that  some 
reform  to  which  the  people  attribute  great  importance  is  set  aside 
by  the  votes  of  those  who  never  take  the  trouble  to  go  near  the 
House  of  Lords  except  when  some  ecclesiastical  inequality  or  some 
class  monopoly  is  to  be  maintained.  If  the  Second  Chamber  were 
differently  constituted,  if  it  were  composed  of  the  true  nobility  of 
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the  nation,  if  its  members  embraced  those  who  had  ennobled  them- 
selves by  some  public  service  or  by  some  high  intellectual  efforts, 
then  the  people  would  be  sufficiently  reasonable  to  respect  its  deci- 
sions, and  to  give  to  its  authority  the  weight  which  would  be  its 
due.  The  people  are  discontented  with  the  present  state  of  things 
because  they  know  that  their  wishes  may  be  set  at  nought  by  men 
who  have  no  claim  to  legislate  for  others,  and  who  have  never  done 
a  single  act  which  entitles  them  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  influence 
and  superiority.  If  such  considerations  as  these  are  cast  contemp- 
tuously aside,  history  will  repeat  itself,  and  that  will  be  shown  in  the 
future  which  has  so  often  taken  place  in  the  past — that  those  who 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  a  revolutionary  crisis  are  not  those  who 
hold  extreme  opinions,  but  those  who  blindly  resist  timely  and 
necessary  reforms. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  explain  the  manner  in  which,  in 
my  opinion,  a  Second  Chamber  should  be  constituted,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  indicate  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  think  that  such  a 
Chamber  ought  not  to  be  dispensed  with  unless  the  House  of  Commons 
is  to  be  elected  on  entirely  different  principles.  It  is  easy  to  show 
that  the  simple  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  leave  many  of 
the  gravest  defects  in  our  present  representative  system  untouched. 
Amongst  these  defects  none  should  arrest  more  serious  attention 
than  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  difficult  for  any  man  to  engage 
in  active  political  life  imless  he  is  prepared  to  accept  a  peerage,  or 
unless  he  can  squander  thousands  in  a  contested  election,  and  is  so 
constituted  that  he  can  readily  accept  the  shibboleths  of  the  political 
party  which  happens  to  be  in  the  ascendant  in  the  constituency 
which  he  seeks  to  represent.  This  is  an  evil  which  is  certainly  not 
diminished,  but  is  rather  aggravated  by  the  electoral  changes  which 
have  lately  taken  place.  Household  suffrage  has  certainly  not 
rendered  elections  less  expensive.  It  has  been  stated  on  authority 
that  the  amount  of  money  spent  at  the  last  general  election  was 
unprecedentedly  large,  and  few  were  returned  who  did  not  promise 
allegiance  to  one  or  other  of  the  great  political  parties.  What  has 
recently  occurred  with  regard  to  the  Ballot  Bill  does  not  inspire 
confidence  that  a  better  state  of  things  will  be  introduced  by  secret 
voting.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Government  and  the 
majority  of  those  who  now  support  the  ballot  in  the  House  of 
Commons  not  long  since  opposed  it.  Displaying  the  zeal  of  recent 
converts,  they  worship  the  ballot  as  a  kind  of  fetish,  and  are  either 
indifferent  or  hostile  to  other  far  more  important  reforms.  This  is 
sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  proposal  to  render  candi- 
dates no  longer  liable  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  elections  was 
rejected  by  a  far  larger  majority  than  when  it  was  brought  forward 
three  years  since.    Without  this  important  guarantee  for  the  econo- 
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mical  conduct  of  elections,  it  is  only  too  certain  that  the  liallot,  by 
making  a  greater  number  of  polling  places  necessary,  will  increase 
the  xmavoidable  expenses  of  candidature,  and  thus  it  will  become 
far  more  diflScult  than  ever  for  any  but  the  wealthy  to  be  returned  to 
Parliament.  But,  besides  the  costliness  of  elections,  there  are  other 
ways  in  which  our  present  representative  system  excludes  from 
political  life  many  who  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  render  service  to 
their  country.  It  may  be  noticed  that  there  is  always  some  parti- 
cular question  which  is  supported  with  fanatical  eagerness  by  a 
section  more  or  less  considerable  in  each  constituency.  Unless  a 
candidate  is  "  sound  "  on  this  question,  its  uncompromising  supporters 
will  not  accept  him,  and  he  has  no  chance  of  being  returned.  In 
this  way  an  influence  is  brought  into  operation  which  sometimes 
excludes  men  who  value  independence  more  than  Parliamentary 
honours,  and  which  sometimes  offers  a  temptation  which  is  destruc- 
tive to  political  honesty.  The  attitude  recently  assumed  by  the 
Liberal  party  on  the  ballot  affords  a  striking  example  of  what  has 
just  been  stated.  When  it  is  remembered  that  only  three  or  four 
years  ago  the  ballot  was  supported  by  only  a  small  minority  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  subject  was 
never  discussed  except  to  be  treated  with  contempt  and  ridicule ; 
when  it  is  known  that  not  a  single  new  argument  has  been  discovered 
in  its  favour ;  and  when  it  is  also  known  that  the  very  men  who  used 
to  laugh  at  it,  now  say  that  it  is  a  reform  of  vital  importance — can 
any  one  suppose  that  all  this  new-born  enthusiasm  is  genuine  ?  If 
the  truth  were  told  this  sudden  conversion  is  evidence  so  plain  that 
those  who  nm  may  read,  that  in  every  constituency  there  is  a  section 
so  eager  for  the  ballot  that  a  Liberal  cannot  oppose  it  without  risk- 
ing his  seat.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  this. 
If  the  people  are  determined  to  have  the  ballot,  it  is  only  right  that 
they  should  pledge  their  representatives  to  vote  for  it.  This, 
however,  ignores  the  fact  that  those  Liberals  who  happen  to  be 
opposed  to  the  ballot  are  unrepresented.  That  Liberals  throughout 
the  country  are  by  no  means  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  ballot 
may  be  readily  tested  by  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble.  It  is 
notorious  that  great  numbers,  even  amongst  those  who  hold  the 
most  Radical  views,  cordially  endorse  the  objections  raised  by  Mr. 
Mill  against  secret  voting,  and  yet  throughout  the  long  debates 
which  have  recently  taken  place  there  was  not  a  single  Liberal 
member  who  could  venture  to  state  these  objections.  Many  other 
questions  may  be  cited  which  suggest  similar  considerations.  No 
one  who  is  opposed  by  the  priests  has  the  smallest  chance  of  being 
returned  for  a  Catholic  constituency  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  priests 
belong  to  the  most  extreme  Ultramontane  party,  and  they  conse- 
quently exact  from  every  candidate  a  distinct  pledge  of  hostility  to 
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Tinited  education.  No  one  can  have  spent  any  time  in  Ireland 
without  discovering  that  great  numbers  of  the  Catholic  laity  are  as 
much  in  favour  of  united  education  as  their  priests  are  opposed  to  it. 
But  those  who  sympathise  with  the  priests  are  not  only  generally 
the  most  numerous,  but  are  also  the  best  organised  party;  the 
weaker  are  suppressed  by  the  stronger,  and  the  result  is  that  every 
member  who  is  returned  for  a  Catholic  constituency  is  pledged  to 
support  denominational  education,  and  the  representation  of  Ireland 
is  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  every  Catholic  was  an  Ultramontane. 
But  probably  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  our 
system  of  representation  disfranchises  great  sections  of  opinion  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  two  million  English  and  Scotch 
Catholics  are  imable  to  return  a  single  member  of  their  own  religion 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  John  Acton,  if  he  had  not  been  a 
Catholic,  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  desirable  candidate  by  the 
most  enlightened  Liberal  constituency  in  the  kingdom.  Not  being 
an  Ultramontane,  it  was  equally  impossible  for  him  to  be  returned 
for  an  Irish  constituency ;  and,  consequently,  being,  it  may  be 
presumed,  anxious  that  English  and  Scotch  Catholics  should  not  be 
altogether  unrepresented,  he  accepted  a  peerage.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  Sir  John  Acton  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  short 
time,  but  as  nomination  boroughs  are  abolished,  and  as  an  extended 
suffrage  gives  a  predominant  popular  feeling  a  better  chance  of 
asserting  itself,  the  difficulty  of  a  man  being  returned  whose  religion 
is  distasteful  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  naturally  becomes  greatly 
increased. 

The  examples  just  given  prove  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
at  present  constituted,  so  entirely  fails  to  be  a  truly  national  assembly, 
that  important  opinions  are  unrepresented,  and  considerable  sections 
of  the  community  are  virtually  disfranchised.  It  is  also  evident  that 
such  a  system  must  oflfer  the  most  serious  discouragement  to  political 
independence  and  honesty.  Many  a  conscience  is  sure  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  demoralising  strain,  when  it  is  known  that  as  a  condition 
of  entering  Parliament  some  particular  pledge  must  be  swallowed. 
Those  who  will  not  submit  to  go  through  such  a  process  include  of 
course  many  of  the  best  men  in  the  country,  and  against  them  the 
door  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  closed.  Not  long  since  the  follow- 
ing conversation  took  place  within  less  than  a  hundred  miles  of 
Westminster  Hall.  An  Irish  member  had  been  promised  a  govern- 
ment appointment;  his  seat  was  consequently  about  to  become 
vacant ;  he  came  to  a  friend  and  asked  whether  he  thought  a  very 
distinguished  man — whom  we  will  call  A.  B. — ^would  like  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  seat  about  to  be  vacated. 

The  friend  replied,  "  Is  not  the  constituency  Catholic  P  and  will 
it  not  be  necessary  for  a  candidate  to  pledge  himself  in  favour  of 
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denominational  education  ?  A.  B.  has  always  been  one  of  the  best 
known  advocates  of  the  opposite  system,  and  there  will  be,  there- 
fore, some  difficulty  in  his  accepting  this  pledge."  The  member  was 
incredulous  that  any  one  could  raise  so  trivial  an  objection.  "  A  safe 
seat  thrown  on  one  side,  because  of  a  trifle  like  saying  you  are  in 
favour  of  denominational  education  when  you  are  not !  "  After  the 
expressioA  of  such  incredulity  the  friend  advised  the  member  to  visit 
A.  B.  He  accordingly  did  so.  He  foimd  A.  B.  deaf  to  all  his 
entreaties  and  firm  upon  this  question  of  principle ;  the  member, 
when  he  returned  from  the  interview,  said,  "  Think  of  a  man  keep- 
ing himself  out  of  Parliament  on  account  of  a  trivial  point  like 
this.  I  never  knew  before  how  unpractical  and  absurd  philosophy 
makes  a  man."  Although  thus  baffled  in  his  first  search  for  a 
candidate,  he  had  not  far  to  go  to  find  what  he  wanted,  ready  to  his 
hand.  A  rejected  candidate  of  an  English  Radical  constituency,  who 
had  lately  asseverated  the  utmost  enthusiasm  for  undenominational 
education,  was  not  deterred  by  any  of  the  scruples  which  are  sup- 
posed to  make  the  philosopher  so  unpractical  a  person  ;  he  immediately 
gave  the  priests  every  promise  they  asked  from  him,  and  success 
rewarded  the  elasticity  of  his  principles. 

Enough  has  now  probably  been  said  with  regard  to  the  defects  of 
our  electoral  system  to  indicate  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  think 
that,  unless  these  defects  are  remedied,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
abolish  the  House  of  Lords  without  substituting  something  in  its 
place.  But  the  practical  question  now  arises,  "  If  it  is  necessary  to 
continue  a  Second  Chamber,  how  is  it  proposed  to  reconstruct  it  ? " 
In  Mr.  Mill's  treatise  on  Representative  Government  there  will  be 
foxmd  a  very  elaborate  scheme  for  the  construction  of  such  a  Chamber 
or  Senate.  Mr.  Mill,  however,  thinks  that^  without  a  revolution, 
the  House  of  Lords  cannot  be  swept  away ;  and,  therefore,  he  con- 
templates that  the  new  Second  Chamber  will  not  be  so  much  a  new 
structure  as  the  repairing  and  enlarging  of  an  old  edifice.  He, 
consequently,  assumes  that  the  present  peerage  should  be  represented 
by  the  Peers  themselves;  in  fact,  that  there  should  be  English 
representative  Peers  in  the  same  way  that  there  are  now  Irish  and 
Scotch  representative  Peers.  He,  however,  proposes  that  the  election 
should  take  place  by  some  method  of  cumulative  voting,  so  that  all 
the  representative  Peers  should  not  belong  to  the  predominant  party, 
as  is  now  the  case  with  the  Scotch  representative  Peers.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  it  would  be  in  every  respect  far  more  desiraUe 
that,  in  the  proposed  new  Second  Chamber,  privileges  associated 
with  the  hereditary  principle  should  altogether  cease.  Those  who 
object  to  the  present  House  of  Lords  because  they  are  opposed  to  its 
hereditary  character,  would  act  with  inconsistency^  and  would 
compromise  their  principles,   if  they  sanctioned  the  creation  of  a 
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hereditary  electoral  college,  to  which  none  but  Peers  would  be 
admitted,  and  the  members  of  which  would  elect  from  their  own 
body  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Second  Chamber.  Such  an 
arrangement  could  not  in  any  way  be  regarded  as  advantageous  to 
the  Peers  themselves,  for  if  their  hereditary  political  privileges  were 
abolished,  restrictions  against  their  entering  the  House  of  Commons 
ought,  of  course,  simultaneously  to  cease.  Considering  the  great 
social  advantages  possessed  by  the  Peers,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if 
politically  they  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen,  there  is  scarcely  one  amongst  them  whose  capacity 
was  at  all  above  the  average,  who  could  not  either  be  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  who  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  some  position 
which  would  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Second  Chamber. 

Reverting,  however,  to  other  parts  of  Mr.  Mill's  scheme,  too  much 
importance  cannot  be  given  to  his  suggestion,  that  men  should  be 
admitted  to  the  Second  Chamber,  as  far  as  possible,  independently  of 
party  favour  or  political  patronage.  The  discharge  of  some  public 
duty,  or  the  attainment  of  some  recognised  position  in  the  State, 
should  entitle  a  man  to  claim  a  senatorial  position  without  rendering 
it  in  any  way  necessary  for  him  to  ask  it  as  a  boon.  Amongst  others 
who  should  be  entitled  to  claim  such  a  position  might  be  mentioned 
the  following:  judges,  Indian  and  colonial  governors,  Cabinet 
ministers,  the  leading  permanent  officials  of  State  departments,  and 
those  who  have  exercised  high  commands  in  the  army  and  navy.  In 
order  to  obviate  a  possible  abuse,  it  should  be  arranged  that  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  each  of  these  positions,  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  should  be  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  senatorial 
position.  Although  it  is  important  that  the  Second  Chamber  shoidd 
embrace  among  its  members  as  many  as  possible  of  those  who  are 
distinguished  for  intellectual  attainments,  yet  there  is  obviously  a 
much  greater  difficidty  in  making  a  selection  when  it  rests  on  the 
somewhat  vague  basis  of  intellectual  distinction. 

It  is  also  no  doubt  true  that  a  man  may  be  a  very  illustrious  writer 
or  artist,  and  yet  be  unacquainted  with  politics.  Unless  moreover 
what  constitutes  intellectual  distinction  is  clearly  defined,  those  to 
whom  the  power  of  selection  would  have  to  be  entrusted  might  of 
course  abuse  it  by  diverting  it  to  party  purposes  ;  and  there  would 
also  be  the  widest  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  individuals  on 
whom  the'^Selection  would  justly  fall.  There  are,  however,  certain 
recognised  public  positions  which  are  seldom  obtained  by  any  who 
do  not  possess  mental  qualifications  far  above  the  average,  and  the 
attainment  of  any  of  these  positions  might  confer  a  right  to  a  seat  in 
the  Second  Chamber ;  for  instance,  a  person  who  has  been  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  or  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons ;    the  Chancellors  of  the  various  universities,  and  the 
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heads  of  any  learned  society  which  had  been  incorporated  by  Parlia* 
mentary  Charter.  A  Second  Chamber  constructed  on  such  a  basis 
would  contain  among  its  members  many  who  now  rarely  obtain  ad- 
mittance to  either  House  of  Parliament,  but  who  are  eminently 
qualified  by  their  knowledge,  by  their  experience,  or  by  their  special 
training  to  render  the  most  valuable  assistance  to  a  legislatiye  and 
administrative  body.  It  has  been  often  pointed  out  that  the  members 
of  an  assembly  chosen  by  popular  election  will  naturally  r^ect 
popular  feeling,  and  therefore  will  display  not  only  the  virtues,  but 
also  the  faults  of  the  public.  Amongst  these  faults  want  of  special 
training  and  special  knowledge  is  prominent.  If,  therefore,  there 
were  two  Chambers,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  one  should  supply 
as  far  as  possible  the  shortcomings  of  the  other.  It  is  easy  to  shov 
that  many  men  who  could  render  most  indi^ensable  service  to  the 
State,  and  who  would  supply  an  element  which  ia  now  often  entirdj 
wanting  in  Parliament,  would  be  admitted  to  such  a  Chamber 
as  is  here  described.  This  may  be  almost  sufficiently  proved  by  a 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  interests  of  India  are  now  dealt 
with  in  Parliament.  Secretaries  of  State  for  India  are  appointed  by 
each  successive  administration  who  confessedly  have  no  knowledge  of 
India.  The  number  of  men  in  Parliament  who  have  had  the  training 
of  Indian  statesmen,  and  who  are  therefore  fully  competent  to  deal 
with  subjects  vitally  affecting  our  great  dependency,  may  be  almost 
counted  on  one  hand.  The  consequence  is  that  Parliament,  having 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  watching  over  the  affairs  of  India,  has 
scandalously  neglected  a  trust  which  must  be  regarded  as  probably 
the  most  sacred  and  the  most  important  that  was  ever  assumed  by 
a  representative  assembly.  Indian  questions  do  not  excite  so  much 
interest  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  squabble  about  the  cost  of  a  road 
through  St.  James's  Park ;  and  all  this  is  taking  place  while  the  finances 
of  India  are  getting  into  inextricable  confusion,  debt  rapidly  accu- 
mulating, expenditure  steadily  increasing,  and  taxation  becoming  so 
burdensome  that  far  and  wide  the  seeds  of  disaffection  are  sown. 
And  yet,  destitute  as  Parliament  is  of  Indian  statesmen,  there  Bie 
always  living  amongst  us  a  great  number  of  men  condemned  against 
their  will  to  a  life  of  political  inactivity,  who  have  administer^  the 
affairs  of  an  Indian  province,  who  have  spent  their  lives  among 
the  Indian  people,  and  whose  special  knowledge  and  peculiar  training 
would  be  invaluable  in  Parliament.  Amongst  a  great  number  of 
names  which  might  be  mentioned,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  Sir 
Donald  McLeod,  to  Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  and  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
The  last  two  are  on  the  Indian  Council — a  body  whose  utility  may 
be  greatly  questioned, — but  Sir  D.  McLeod  has  now,  I  believe,  no 
public  duties  to  discharge.  He  is  not  a  man  likely  to  be  known  by  a 
popular  constituency,  and  yet  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  what 
he  has  done  in  India,  and  who  has  read  his  official  despatches,  showing 
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the  justcst  and  wisest  appreciation  of  the  wants  of  the  Indian  people, 
must  feel  that  his  presence  in  Parliament  would  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  our  Indian  administration.  It  is  now  to  a  great  extent  a 
matter  of  chance,  whether  various  departments  of  knowledge  have  a 
single  representative  in  Parliament  It  may  very  probably  happen 
that  science  may  be  altbgether  unrepresented.  Again  there  is 
nothing  which  the  country  more  requires  than  a  thorough  reform  of 
our  law  based  upon  a  scientific  code.  Almost  all  the  legal  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are  practising  barristers,  who  have  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  engage  in  a  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
law.  If  a  man  has  once  been  a  judge  he  never  attempts  to  enter  the 
Souse  of  Commons,  and  the  greatest  lawyers  and  most  scientific 
jurists  may  for  various  reasons  be  unwilling  to  accept  a  peerage. 
Such  a  senate  as  is  here  contemplated  would  command  popular 
respect;  its  members  would  be  eminently  qualified  not  only  to 
initiate  legislation,  but  also  to  amend  many  of  the  measures 
passed  by  the  Lower  House,  which  not  unfrequently  reflect  the  im- 
pulsiveness and  uncertainty  of  purpose  of  popular  feeling.  Men  of 
sagacity  and  wisdom  would  be  too  prudent  to  carry  their  resistance  to 
the  people's  interest  to  an  imreasonable  length.  They  might  reject 
a  measure  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  ground  that  the 
coimtry  ought  to  have  greater  time  for  consideration,  but  such  a 
rejection  would  produce  very  different  feelings  from  those  aroused 
now,  when  indignation  is  excited  because  the  majority  of  those,  who 
assume  the  responsibility  of  interposing  their  veto,  have  obtained 
their  legislative  authority  from  the  accident  of  birth.  It  would  only 
be  fair  that  the  voting  of  supplies  should  continue  to  rest  entirely 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  those  only  should  be  permitted 
to  raise  taxes  and  to  expend  public  money  who  obtain  their  power 
direct  from  the  people. 

In  order  to  prevent  all  chance  of  being  misunderstood,  I  am 
anxious  to  repeat  that  I  only  advocate  a  Second  Chamber  as  an 
alternative.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  far  more  desirable  to  have 
but  one  House,  if  it  were  elected  on  a  plan  that  would  make  it 
a  truly  national  assembly,  in  which  every  class  and  section  of  opinion 
would  be  fairly  and  proportionately  represented.  The  events  of  the 
next  few  years  will  prove  whether  there  is  any  reasonable  prospect 
of  such  a  representative  reform.  The  question  of  the  redistribution 
of  seats  will  soon  have  to  be  considered.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
present  glaring  anomalies  and  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of 
political  power  can  continue.  In  one  place  a  member  was  returned 
who  only  polled  sixty-nine  votes,  and  in  another  place  11,600  electors 
who  voted  for  a  particular  candidate  remain  unrepresented.  Unless 
the  public  regard  the  subject  from  a  point  of  view  very  different  from 
that  in  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  it,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  a  demand  will  be  made  for  equal  electoral 
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districts,  witt  one  member  allotted  to  each.  This  plan  prevails  in 
America,  and  the  experience  which  can  be  obtained  from  that 
country  throws  an  instructive  light  upon  the  results  of  the  system. 
The  worst  forms  of  electioneering  management  and  chicanery  would 
be  employed  to  manipulate  the  electoral  districts ;  and  none  but  the 
predominant  majority  in  each  constituency  would  be  represented- 
Perhaps,  however,  a  better  state  of  things  may  be  anticipated,  and  it 
may  come  to  pass  that  as  the  suflTrage  is  rendered  more  democratic, 
the  true  principles  of  democracy  may  receive  more  general  recog- 
nition, and  those  who  claim  to  be  democratic  in  their  sympathies  will 
see  that  they  are  bound,  consistently  with  the  creed  they  profess,  to 
strive  after  an  electoral  system  by  means  of  which  the  whole  com- 
munity might  be  represented.  If  this  were  done,  all  the  advantages 
which  have  been  attributed  to  a  reconstructed  Second  Chamber 
would  be  secured  more  simply  and  more  eflEectually,  and  the  con- 
stitution would  work  far  more  harmoniously.  The  men  whom  it  is 
contemplated  to  admit  to  the  Second  Chamber,  would  be  able  without 
difficulty  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of  any  of  the  various 
schemes  of  proportional  representation  which  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  propounded ;  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  if  an  elector  were  not 
compelled,  as  he  now  is,  either  to  abstain  from  voting  or  to  vote  for  one 
of  the  candidates  who  may  be  standing  for  his  own  constituency,  any 
man  of  eminence  would  be  able  to  gather  together  throughout  the 
country  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  secure  his  return,  and  thus 
his  election  would  not  depend  on  the  fact  that  his  views  must 
coincide  with  those  of  some  local  majority. 

One  argument  in  favour  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  House  of 
Lords  is  often  advanced  by  Radicals,  against  which  I  am  anxious  to 
enter  a  very  decided  protest.  It  is  said,  if  the  House  of  Lords  were 
abolished,  peers  would  be  eligible  to  become  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  so  many  of  them  would  be  returned  as  to  give  great 
additional  strength  to  the  Conservative  party.  It  certainly  seems 
inconsistent  with  all  the  true  principles  of  Liberalism,  that  an  insti- 
tution should  be  maintained  and  a  class  monopoly  defended,  because 
some  able  representatives  of  a  particular  party  are  thus  excluded 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  As  Liberals  we  can  surely  have  little 
faith  in  the  truth  and  justice  of  our  principles,  if  we  desire  to  see  our 
opponents  artificially  impeded  from  having  their  cause  propounded 
by  the  advocates  they  would  be  most  willing  to  select.  Let  us  hope 
that  no  such  narrow-minded  considerations  as  these  will  prevail.  It 
is  certainly  above  all  things  the  duty  of  those  who  hold  Radical  or 
Democratic  opinions  to  strive  after  the  abolition  of  all  political 
privileges  enjoyed  independently  of  merit,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
seek  to  remodel  our  institutions  so  as  to  make  the  Parliament  of  the 
future,  whether  it  consist  of  one  or  two  Chambers,  as  representative 
as  possible  of  the  whole  community.  Henry  Fawceti'. 
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BERKELEY'S  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS.^ 

Professor  Fraser,  and  the  University  of  Oxford,  have  done  a  good 
service  to  philosophy,  in  recalling  the  attention  of  students  to  the 
writings  of  a  great  man,  by  the  publication  of  a  new,  and  the  first 
complete,  edition  of  his  works.  Every  tiro  in  metaphysics  is  familiar 
with  the  name  of  Berkeley,  and  thinks  himself  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  Berkeleian  doctrines :  but  they  are  known,  in 
most  cases,  so  far  as  known  at  all,  not  from  what  their  author,  but 
from  what  other  people,  have  said  of  them,  and  are  consequently,  by 
the  majority  of  those  who  think  they  know  them,  crudely  conceived, 
and  their  most  characteristic  features  misunderstood.  Though  ho 
was  excelled  by  none  who  ever  wrote  on  philosophy  in  the  clear 
expression  of  his  meaning,  and  discrimination  of  it  from  what  he  did 
not  mean,  scarcely  any  thinker  has  been  more  perseveringly  misap- 
prehended, or  has  been  the  victim  of  such  persistent  ignoratio  elenchi ; 
his  numerous  adversaries  having  generally  occupied  themselves  in 
proving  what  he  never  denied,  and  denying  what  he  never  asserted. 
If  the  facilities  aflforded  by  Professor  Eraser's  labours  induce  those 
who  are  interested  in  philosophy  or  in  the  history  of  philosophy  to 
study  Berkeley's  speculations  as  they  issued  from  his  own  mind,  we 
think  it  will  be  recognised  that  of  all  who,  from  the  earliest  times, 
have  applied  the  powers  of  their  minds  to  metaphysical  inquiries,  he 
is  the  one  of  greatest  philosophic  genius :  though  among  these  are 
included  Plato,  Hobbcs,  Locke,  Hartley,  and  Hume ;  Descartes, 
Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  and  Kant.  For,  greatly  as  all  these  have  helped 
the  progress  of  philosophy,  and  important  as  are  the  contributions  of 

(1)  "The  Works  of  George  Berkeley,  D.D.,  formerly  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  including 
many  of  his  -writings  hitherto  unpublifllied.  With  Prefaces,  Annotations,  his  life  and 
Letters,  and  an  Account  of  his  Philosophy/'  By  Albxandbb  Campbell  Fbasxb,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  XJniversit}'  of  Edinburgh.  In  four  vols., 
&V0.    Oxford,  at  the.Clarendon  Press.  1871. 
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several  of  them  to  its  positive  truths,  of  no  one  of  them  can  it  be 
said  as  of  Berkeley,  that  we  owe  to  him  three  first-rate  philosophical 
discoveries,  eact  sufficient  to  have  constituted  a  revolution  in  psycho- 
logy, and  which  bj''  their  combination  have  determined  the  whole 
course  of  subsequent  philosophical  speculation ;  discoveries,  too, 
which  were  not,  like  the  achievements  of  many  other  distinguished 
thinkers,  merely  refutations  of  error,  and  removal  of  obstacles  to 
sound  thinking,  but  were  this  and  much  more  also^  being  all  of 
them  entitled  to  a  permanent  place  among  positive  truths.  These 
discoveries  are — 
^  1.  The  doctrine  of  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight :  that  the  most 
important  part  of  what  our  eyes  inform  us  of,  and  in  particular 
extemahty,  distance,  and  magnitude,  are  not  direct  perceptions  of 
the  sense  of  sight,  but  judgments  or  inferences,  arrived  at  by  a  rapid 
interpretation  of  natural  signs ;  the  signification  of  which  signs  is 
'  taught  to  us  neither  by  instinct  nor  reason,  but  by  experience. 

2.  The  non-existence  of  abstract  ideas ;  and  the  fact  that  all  the 
general  or  class  notions  by  means  of  which  we  think  or  reason,  are 
really,  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  concrete  ideas  of  individual 
objects. 

3.  The  true  nature  and  meaning  of  the  externality  which  we 
attribute  to  the  objects  of  our  senses:  that  it  does  not  consist  in  a 
substratum  supporting  a  set  of  sensible  qualities,  or  an  unknown 
somewhat,  which,  not  being  itself  a  sensation,  gives  us  our  sensations, 
but  consists  in  the  fact  that  our  sensations  occur  in  groups,  held 
together  by  a  permanent  law,  and  which  come  and  go  independently 

^  of  our  volitions  or  mental  processes. 

The  first-mentioned  of  these  three  speculations  was  the  earliest 
great  triumph  of  analytic  psychology  over  first  appearances  (digni- 
fied in  some  systems  by  the  name  of  Natural  Beliefs)  ;  and  at  once 
aSbrded  a  model  and  set  an  example  to  subsequent  analysts. 

The  second  corrected  a  misconception  which  darkened  the  whole 
theory  of  the  higher  operations  of  intellect,  making  impossible  any 
real  progress  in  the  analysis  of  those  operations  until  the  error  had 
been  got  rid  of.  The  Conceptualists  stopped  the  way  in  philosophy, 
as  at  an  earlier  period  the  Realists  had  done.  Berkeley  refuted  them, 
and,  while  adopting  what  was  true  in  the  doctrines  of  Ifominalisra, 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  theory  of  the  action  of  the  mind  in 
general  reasoning,  far  ahead  of  anything  which  the  NominaLsts  had 
arrived  at. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  the  speculations  of  Berkeley  concerning  our 
notion  of  the  external  world,  besides  their  psychological  impor- 
tance as  an  analysis  of  perception,  were  the  most  memorable  lesson 
ever  given  to  mankind  in  the  great  intellectual  attainment  of  not 
believing  \vithout  evidence.     From  that  time  a  new  canon  of  belief, 
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and  standard  of  proof,  were  given  to  thinkers,  on  all  the  abstraser 
subjects  of  philosophical  inquiry. 

The  three  together  have  made  Berkeley  the  turning-point  of  the 
higher  philosophy  in  modem  times.  As  a  matter  of  historical  fact, 
this  admits  of  no  dispute.  Psychology  and  metaphysics  before  and 
after  Berkeley  differ  almost  like  ancient  and  modern  history,  or 
ancient  and  modem  physics.  His  first  two  discoveries  have  been  the 
starting-point  of  the  true  analytic  method  of  studying  the  human 
mind,  of  which  they  alone  have  rendered  possible  the  subsequent 
developments;  while  his  reasonings  on  Matter  have  confessedly 
decided  the  direction  of  all  succeeding  metaphysical  thought,  alike  in 
those  who  accepted,  wholly  or  partially,  the  doctrine  of  Berkeley,  and 
in  those  who  fought  against  it. 

When  to  all  this  it  is  added  that,  in  mere  literary  style,  he  can  take 
rank  among  the  best  writers  of  an  age  not  unjustly  regarded  as  in 
that  respect  the  great  age  of  English  prose  literature,  there  is  reason 
enough  that  a  knowledge  of  his  doctrines  should  be  sought  in  his 
own  works,  and  that  the  present  edition  of  them  should  not  rest  idly 
on  library  shelves,  but  should  be  part  of  the  familiar  reading  of  all 
serious  students  of  the  philosophy  or  history  of  the  human  mind. 

In  reading  Berkeley's  writings  as  a  connected  whole,  one  is 
forcibly  struck  with  the  completeness  with  which  all  his  characteristic 
doctrines  had  been  wrought  out  in  his  mind,  before  he  gave  publicity 
to  any  of  them.  In  the  very  interesting  common-place  book  (or 
rather  note-book)  kept  by  Berkeley  when  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Dublin,  and  which  Professor  Fraser  has  had  the  good  fortune  and 
merit  of  bringing  to  light,  every  opinion  distinctive  of  Berkeley  is 
already  found,  even  down  to  his  points  of  dispute  with  the  mathe- 
maticians ;  and  found,  not  in  germ  merely,  but  almost  as  complete 
in  point  of  mere  thought,  as  in  any  of  his  subsequent  writings.  What 
is  called  his  idealism,  or  disbelief  in  Matter,  had  not  only  been  reached 
by  him,  but  had  become  a  fixed  habit  of  thought  at  that  early  age. 
This  fact  is  not  without  psychological  interest,  as  explaining  the 
sincere  astonishment  manifested  in  many  passages  of  his  writings, 
that  his  interpretation  of  sensible  phenomena  should  not,  as  soon  as 
understood,  be  seen  to  be  the  self-evident  and  common-sense  view  of 
them.  Such  examples  of  the  mental  law-^that  a  mode  of  representing 
things  to  ourselves  with  which  we  have  grown  familiar,  however 
opposed  it  may  be  to  common  opinion,  tends  to  become,  in  our  own 
minds,  apparently  self-evident — ^should  not,  when  they  come  before 
us,  be  dismissed  as  the  eccentricities  of  an  individual,  but  should 
make  us  reflect  how  much  more  likely  it  is  that  the  common  opinion 
itself  may  also  be  indebted  for  its  apparent  self-evidence  to  its  still 
greater  degree  of  familiarity,  often  unbroken  by  the  suggestion,  even 
to  fancy,  of  anything  contradictory  to  it. 

M  M  2 
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The  doctrine  of  Berkeley's  first  psychological  work,  the  "Essay 
towards  a  New  Theory  of  Vision,"  seems,  and  indeed  is,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  immaterialism ;  and  has  been  accepted  by  the  great 
majority  of  subsequent  psychologists,  most  of  whom  have  adopted  a 
hostile  attitude  towards  his  idealism.  But,  though  he  published  the 
theory  of  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight  before  his  main 
doctrine  (which  it  only  preceded  by  a  year),  in  his  own  mind  there 
was  an  intimate  connection  between  them.  For,  the  form  in  which 
he  liked  to  represent  to  himself  those  visual  appearances  of  linear  and 
aerial  perspective,  and  those  muscular  sensations  attending  move- 
ments of  the  globes  of  the  eyes,  which,  being  interpreted,  inform  us 
of  tangible  distance  and  magnitude,  was  that  of  a  language  in  which 
God  speaks  to  us,  and  the  meaning  of  which,  derived  solely  from  his 
will,  is  taught  to  us,  not  by  direct  instruction,  but  by  experience. 
Nowj  Berkeley's  idealism  was  an  extension  of  this  notion  to  the 
whole  of  our  bodily  sensations.  As  considered  by  him,  all  these  are 
the  direct  act  of  God,  who  by  his  divine  power  impresses  them  on 
our  minds  without  the  intervention  of  any  passive  external  substance, 
and  who  has  established  among  them  those  conetant  relations  of  co- 
existence and  successions  required  for  our  guidance  in  life,  which 
suggest  to  us  the  imfoimded  idea  of  objects  external  to  us,  other 
than  minds  or  spirits.  The  doctrine  of  the  Essay  on  Vision  might 
be  conceived  as  a  first  step  towards  this  system,  and  derived,  no 
doubt,  an  additional  recommendation  to  Berkeley  from  fitting  so  well 
into  it ;  but  in  itself  it  rests  on  evidence  strictly  its  own,  and  is 
equally  compatible  with  either  opinion  as  to  the  externality  and 
substantiality  of  physical  nature.  Accordingly,  it  received  almost 
unanimous  assent  from  philosophers  of  both  opinions,  until,  in  our 
time,  some  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  overthrow  it. 
Among  physiologists,  indeed,  many  have  remained  strangers  to  it ; 
for  physiologists  have  had  in  full  measure  the  failing  common  to 
specialists  of  all  classes :  they  have  been  bent  upon  finding  the  entire 
theory  of  the  phenomena  they  investigate  within  their  own  speciality, 
and  have  too  often  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  any  explanation  of  them 
drawn  from  other  sources. 

And  here,  since  the  question  of  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight 
has  of  late  been  called  up  for  rehearing,  it  is  pertinent  to  remark, 
that  the  evidence  of  the  doctrine  is  of  that  positive  and  irrefragable 
character  which  cannot  often  be  obtained  in  psychology ;  it  amounts 
to  a  complete  induction.  In  general,  the  analytic  argument  by  which 
states  of  consciousness,  supposed  to  be  original,  are  proved  to  be 
acquired,  is  of  the  nature  of  negative  evidence.  It  is  shown  that 
mental  laws  exist  which  would  account  for  their  being  acquired ;  that 
the  known  facts  are  consistent  with  the  supposition  of  their  having 
been  so  acquired ;  and  it  is  maintained,  with  reason,  that  when  a 
phenomenon  may  have  been,  and  was  even  antecedently  likely  to  be. 
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produced  by  known  causes,  there  is  no  warrant  for  ascribing  tbeir 
existence  to  a  distinct  principle  in  nature.  But  the  case  of  the 
acquired  perceptions  of  sight  does  not  require  this  negative  argu- 
ment. It  rests  on  positive  experiment.  It  did  so,  even  before  its 
corroboration  by  the  direct  evidence  of  Cheselden's  and  Nunneley's 
patients.  The  signs  by  which,  according  to  the  theory,  we  judge  of 
distance  and  magnitude,  are  the  proportion  of  the  visual  field  which 
the  imago  occupies,  the  clearness  or  indistinctness  of  its  outline,  the 
brightness  or  faintness  of  its  colours,  the  number  of  visible  objects 
which  seem  to  intervene,  and  the  amount  of  muscular  sensation 
experienced  in  making  the  eyes  converge  so  that  they  both  point  to 
the  object.  Now  the  connection  of  all  these  things  with  our  percep- 
tions of  distance  and  magnitude  by  the  eye,  is  proved  by  the  same 
evidence  which  proves  the  connection  between  other  causes  and  their 
effects :  viz.,  when  the  causes  are  present,  the  effects  follow ;  when 
the  causes  are  absent,  the  effects  do  not  take  place ;  and  when  the 
causes  are  altered,  the  effects  are  altered.  Thus,  when  we  look  at  a 
terrestrial  object  through  a  telescope,  the  merely  optical  effect  of  the 
instrument  is,  that  the  image  occupies  a  larger  portion  of  the  field 
of  vision  than  when  we  look  at  the  object  with  the  naked  eye ;  and 
because  of  this,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  we  see  it  larger,  and 
because  larger,  therefore  nearer,  than  with  the  unassisted  sight.  In 
a  hazy  atmosphere,  when  the  image  of  a  mountain  reaches  us  fainter 
in  colour  and  with  a  less  definite  outline  than  at  other  times,  we 
seem  to  see  it  farther  off,  and  therefore  (since  the  size  of  the  image 
is  the  same  as  usual)  more  lofty,  than  we  know  it  to  be.  The  reverse 
takes  place  in  a  peculiarly  clear  atmosphere,  when  all  distant  objects 
appear  nearer  and  smaller  than  at  other  times.  When  none  of  the 
criteria  supposed  in  the  theory  are  present,  we  do  not  see  distance 
from  us  at  all ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  the  distances 
of  which  we  have  no  perception,  and  all  of  which,  therefore,  appear 
equally  distant.  We  are  also  without  perception  of  their  magnitude, 
saving  that  those  which  produce  the  largest  image  in  the  eye  appear 
the  largest,  and  that  all  of  them  appear  larger  when  near  the  horizon 
than  when  at  a  greater  elevation,  partly  because  the  images  are  less 
bright,  and  partly  because  they  are  seen  across  a  multitude  of  objects, 
while  in  the  more  elevated  position  no  object  of  known  distance 
intervenes  between  us  and  them.^  In  all  these  cases,  the  difference 
is  not  in  our  conscious  judgments,  but  in  our  apparent  perceptions. 
The  conscious  judgment  often  does  not  share  in  the  illusion.     The 

( 1 )  Berkeley,  by  the  way,  does  not  admit  this  last  element  in  our  judgment— the  number 
of  interjacent  objects ;  though  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  criteria  by  which  we  estimate 
the  comparative  distances  of  different  terrestrial  objects.  The  reason  given  by  Berkeley 
is  that  tJhe  iUusion  by  which  the  moon,  for  instance,  seems  larger  when  near  Uiehorizon^ 
is  equally  experienced  when  the  intervening  things  are  concealed  from  sight.  This  does 
not  accord  with  the  experience  of  the  present  writer,  who  has  found,  on  many  trials^ 
that  the  concealment  of  the  interjacent  objects  greatly  diminishes  the  apparent  size  of 
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man  or  the  tree  that  we  look  at  through  the  telescope  is  of  a  size  and 
distance  which  may  be  accurately,  and  is  always  approximately, 
known ;  and  the  knowledge  is  not  in  the  least  shaken  by  any  number 
of  observations  with  the  telescope.  Yet  we  cannot  express  what  we 
know  to  be  an  untrue  appearance,  in  any  less  strong  terms  than  by 
saying  that  we  seem  to  see  the  things  as  we  know  them  not  to  be. 
These  experiments  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  true  induction.  That 
what  seems  perception  is  a  rapid  interpretation  of  signs,  is  not  a 
matter  of  doubtful  argument,  but  rests  on  the  same  evidence,  both  in 
kind  and  in  degree,  as  the  truths  of  physical  science. 

The  only  part  of  this  subject  which  is  still  really  open  to  discussioD, 
is  the  precise  nature  of  the  visual  signs  by  which  we  discern  exten- 
sion in  two  dimensions,  and  plane  figures,  and  of  the  relation 
between  those  signs  and  the  facts  which  they  signify.  Much  argu- 
ment has  been  expended,  we  are  far  from  saying  uselessly,  in  main- 
taining that  we  must  certainly  have,  by  the  mere  sense  of  sight,  some 
perception  of  superficial  extension  and  figure.  But  these  argument* 
in  no  way  touch  Berkeley's  theory ;  since  he  admits  that  we  have 
distinctive  impressions  of  sight  corresponding  to  differences  of  tactual 
extension  and  figure,  which  impressions  we  may  call,  if  we  please, 
and  he  himself  often  does  call  (for  want  of  a  better  designation), 
visible  extension  and  figure.  We  could  not  bo  made  aware  by  the 
sign,  of  differences  in  the  things  signified,  unless  there  were  concomi- 
tant differences  in  the  sign  itself.  But  Berkeley's  position  is,  that 
visible  extension  and  figure,  or  what  we  choose  to  call  by  those  names, 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  tactual,  or  what  we  consider  as  the 
real,  extension  and  figure  which  they  serve  to  indicate ;  that  the  tie 
between  them  is  entirely  arbitrary,  derived  from  the  appointment  of 
God ;  and  that,  far  from  visible  extension  and  tactual  extension  being 
the  same  quality,  we  never  should  have  suspected  that  there  was  any 
connection  between  them  if  experience  had  not  disclosed  it.  In  his 
opinion,  a  person  bom  blind,  and  afterwards,  when  grown  up,  made 
to  see,  would  not  at  first,  on  being  shown  a  cube  and  a  sphere,  know 
whether  the  one  or  the  other  is  the  cube  or  sphere  already  known 
to  him  by  touch.  And  this  opinion  is  borne  out  by  the  best  recorded 
instances.  But  the  theory  does  not  need  this  extreme  conclusion ; 
for  though  visible  extension  or  figure  may  have,  and  indeed  can  have, 
no  positive  resemblance  to  tactual,  there  may  be  between  them  an 
analogy,  or  resemblance  of  relations — that  is,  the  parts  of  the  one 
may  have  mutual  relations  resembling  those  between  the  parts  of  the 
other.  For  example,  both  the  visible  and  the  tangible  cube  have 
comers;  a  sort  of  singular  points,  which  do  not  exist  in  either  the 

the  horizontal  moon.  Doubtless  it  does  not  always  reduce  it  to  the  apparent  dimensiona 
of  the  moon  when  at  its  greatest  height ;  but  that  is  because  the  other  cause  of  the 
iUuflive  appeanmoe,  the  only  cause  acknowledged  by  Berkeley,  still  remains ;  the  diminu- 
tion of  brightness  catised  by  the  greater  extent  of  intervening  atmosphere,  and  by  the 
Taziable  amount  of  imtransparent  vapour  with  which  it  is  loaded. 
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Tisible  or  the  tangible  sphere  ;  and  this  similarity  of  relations  might 
cause  a  person  bom  blind,  and  afterwards  couched,  to  suspect  (though 
he  could  not  at  first  know)  that  the  visible  cube,  if  it  corresponds  to 
anything  tangible,  corresponds  to  a  tangible  cube  rather  than  to  a 
tangible  sphere.  This  analogy,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
afforded  any  guidance  either  to  Cheselden's  patient  or  to  Nunneley*s. 

The  originality  of  Berkeley  is  not  so  complete  in  this,  the  first  of 
his  three  distinctive  doctrines,  as  in  the  other  two.  The  doctrine  has 
been,  by  all  who  followed  him,  traced  up  to  his  Essay,  in  which  it  was 
for  the  first  time  pressed  home,  and  defended  against  objections,  so  as 
to  gain  it  admission  among  established  truths.  But  he  was  not  the 
first  thinker  to  whom  the  idea  had  presented  itself.  As  pointed  out 
by  Professor  Fraser,  not  only  had  Malebranche,  with  whose  philo- 
sophy Berkeley  was  familiar,  made  considerable  approaches  to  it, 
but  the  fundamental  doctrine  is  stated,  in  terms  which  Berkeley 
himself  might  have  subscribed  to,  in  a  passage  of  Lockers  essay,  first 
inserted  in  the  fourth  edition,  and  a  part  of  which  is  quoted  by 
Berkeley  in  his  treatise.  Locke  himself  not  improbably  received  the 
idea  from  his  friend  Molyneux,  to  whom  is  due  even  the  illustra- 
tion from  the  sphere  and  cube.  Berkeley,  therefore,  has  not  the 
merit  of  the  conception ;  but  he  has  that  of  raising  it  from  a  surmise 
to  a  scientific  truth. 

It  also  deserves  remark,  that  the  impossibility  of  seeing  distance 
from  the  eye  (inasmuch  as,  whether  great  or  small,  it  projects  but 
one  point  on  the  retina) — though  often  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  novelties  in  Berkeley's  theorj^ — neither  was,  nor  professed 
to  be,  a  novelty,  but  was  assumed  by  him,  in  the  very  beginning  of 
his  Essay,  as  an  admitted  truth.  The  writers  on  optics  had  already 
discerned  thus  much ;  but  the  error  into  which  they  had  fallen,  and 
which  it  was  the  aim  of  Berkeley  to  correct,  was,  that  wo  judge  of 
distances  by  a  necessary  inference  of  reason,  from  geometrical  con- 
siderations which,  as  Berkeley  says  with  truth,  we  are  totally 
unconscious  of,  and  which  the  great  majority  of  mankind  know 
nothing  about.  The  whole  stress  of  his  argument  is  directed  to 
showing  that  tho  inference  is  not  one  of  reason,  but  of  empirical 
association,  and  that  the  connection  between  our  impressions  of  sight 
and  the  facts  they  indicate  can  be  discovered  only  by  direct  experience. 
It  is  this  which  makes  Berkeley's  analysis  of  vision  the  leading  and 
model  example  of  the  analytic  psychology.  The  power  of  the  law 
of  association  in  giving  to  artificial  combinations  the  appearance  of 
ultimate  facts  was  then  for  the  first  time  made  manifest. 

The  second  of  Berkeley's  great  contributions  to  philosophy — his 
theory  of  general  thought — ^is,  that  it  is  carried  on,  not,  as  even 
Locke  imagined,  by  means  of  general  or  abstract  ideas,  but  by  ideas 
of  individuals,  serving  as  representatives  of  classes.  All  ideas,  it 
was  maintained  by  Berkeley,  are  concrete  and  individual,  which  yet 
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is  no  hindrance  to  our  arriving,  by  means  of  them,  at  truths  which 
are  general.  When,  for  example,  we  prove  the  properties  of  triangles, 
the  idea  in  our  mind  is  not,  as  Locke  supposed,  the  abstract  idea  of 
a  triangle  which  is  nothing  but  a  triangle — ^which  is  neither  equi- 
lateral, isosceles,  nor  scalene — but  the  concrete  idea  of  some  particular 
triangle,  from  which,  nevertheless,  we  may  conclude  to  all  other 
triangles,  if  we  have  taken  care  to  use  no  premises  but  such  as  are 
true  of  any  triangle  whatever.  This  doctrine,  which  is  now  generally 
received,  though  perhaps  not  always  thoroughly  comprehended,  was 
undoubtedly,  like  that  of  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight,  intimately 
connected  in  Berkeley's  mind  with  his  ideal  theory ;  for  he  regarded 
the  notion  of  matter,  apart  from  sensations  in  a  mind,  as  the  supreme 
instance  of  that  absurdity,  an  abstract  idea.  As  in  the  theory  of 
vision,  so  in  this,  Berkeley  broke  the  neck  of  the  problem.  He  for 
the  first  time  saw  to  the  bottom  of  the  Nominalist  and  Realist  con- 
troversy, and  established  the  fact  that  all  our  ideas  are  of  individuals ; 
though  he  left  it  to  his  successors  to  point  out  the  exact  nature  of  the 
psychological  machinery  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  by  which 
general  names  do  their  work  without  the  help  of  general  ideas.  The 
solution  of  this,  as  of  so  many  other  difficulties,  lies  in  the  connotation 
of  general  names.  '  A  name,  though  common  to  an  indefinite  multi- 
tude of  individual  objects,  is  not,  like  a  proper  name,  devoid  of 
meaning ;  it  is  a  mark  for  the  properties,  or  for  some  of  the  pro- 
perties, which  belong  alike  to  all  these  objects,  and  with  these  common 
properties  it  is  associated  in  a  peculiarly  close  and  intimate  manner. 
Now — though  the  name  calls  up,  and  cannot  help  calling  up,  in 
addition  to  these  properties,  others  in  greater  or  smaller  number 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  whole  class,  but  to  the  one  or  more 
individual  members  of  it  which,  for  the  time  being,  are  serving  as 
mental  types  of  the  class — these  other  ingredients  are  accidental  and 
changeable ;  so  that  the  idea  actuaUy  called  up  by  the  class  name, 
though  always  that  of  some  individual,  is  an  idea  in  which  the 
properties  that  the  name  is  a  mark  of  are  made  artificially  prominent, 
while  the  others,  varying  from  time  to  time,  and  not  being  attended 
to,  are  thrown  into  the  shade.  What  had  been  mistaken  for  an 
abstract  idea,  was  a  concrete  image,  with  certain  parts  of  it  fluctu- 
ating (within  given  limits)  and  others  fixed,  these  last  forming  tiie 
signification  of  the  general  name ;  and  the  name,  by  concentrating 
attention  on  the  class-attributes,  prevents  the  intrusion  into  our 
reasoning  of  anything  special  to  the  individual  object  which  in  the 
particular  case  is  pictured  in  the  mind.^ 

The  third  of  Berkeley's  distinctive  doctrines,  and  that  by  which 

(1)  This  subject  is  more  fully  elucidated  in  chap.  17  of  '*An  Examinatioii  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  Philosophy/'  and  in  the  notes  to  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  James  MiU*8 
"  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind." 
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his  name  is  best  known,  is  his  denial  of  Matter,  or  rather  of  Matter 
as  defined  by  philosophers ;  for  he  always  maintained  that  his  own 
opinion  is  nearer  to  the  common  belief  of  mankind  than  the  doctrino 
of  philosophers  is.  Philosophers,  he  says,  consider  matter  to  be  one 
thing,  and  our  "sensible  impressions,  called  ideas  of  sense,  another : 
they  believe  that  what  we  perceive  are  only  our  ideas,  while  the 
Matter  which  lies  under  them  and  impresses  them  upon  us  is  the 
real  thing.  The  vulgar,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  the  things  they 
perceive  are  the  real  things,  and  do  not  believe  in  any  hidden  thing 
lying  underneath  them.  And  in  this  I,  Berkeley,  differ  with  tho 
philosophers,  and  agree  with  the  vulgar,  for  I  believe  that  the  things 
we  perceive  are  the  real  things,  and  the  only  things,  except  minds, 
that  are  real.  But  then  he  held  with  the  philosophers,  and  not 
with  the  vulgar,  that  what  we  directly  perceive  are  not  external 
objects,  but  our  own  ideas ;  a  notion  which  the  generality  of  mankind 
never  dreamed  of.  Accordingly,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  fullest  and 
clearest  exposition  of  his  own  doctrine  (the  Dialogues  between  Hylas 
and  Philonous),  Berkeley  says  that  the  truth  is  at  present  "  shared 
between  the  vulgar  and  philosophers :  the  former  being  of  opinion 
that  those  things  they  immediately  perceive  aro  tho  real  things ;  and 
the  latter,  that  the  things  immediately  perceived  are  ideas  which 
exist  only  in  the  mind."  ^ 

It  was  enough  for  Berkeley  to  say,  and  this  he  was  fully  justified 
in  saying,  that  he  did  not  deny  the  validity  of  perception,  nor  of 
consciousness;  that  he  affirmed  the  reality  of  all  that  either  the 
vulgar  or  philosophers  really  perceive  by  their  senses,  and  denied 
only  what  was  not  a  perception,  but  a  rapid  and  unconscious 
inference,  like  the  inference  which  is  mistaken  for  perception  when 
we  judge  of  externality  and  distance  by  the  eye ;  with  the  difference, 
however,  that  in  this  last  case  the  inference  is  legitimate,  having 
experience  to  rest  upon,  while  in  the  case  of  matter  there  is  no 
groimd  in  experience  or  in  anything  else  for  regarding  the  sensations 
we  are  conscious  of  as  signs  of  the  presence  of  anything,  except 
potentialities  of  other  sensations.  Berkeley  might  say  with  truth, 
and  in  his  own  language  he  did  say,  that  he  agreed  with  the  common 
opinion  of  mankind  in  all  that  they  distinctly  realise  to  themselves 
under  the  notion  of  matter.  For  he  agreed  in  recognising  in  the 
impressions  of  sense  a  permanent  element,  which  does  not  cease  to 
exist  in  the  intervals  between  our  sensations,  and  which  is  entirely 
independent  of  our  own  individual  mind  (though  not  of  all  mind). 
And  he  was  quite  right  in  maintaining  that  this  is  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  positive  notion  which  mankind  have  of  material  objects. 
The  point  at  which  he  diverged  from  them  was  where  they  add  to 
ihis  positive  notion  a  negative  one — viz.,  that  these  objects  are  not 
(1)  Vol.  i.  p.  359  of  Prof.  Frasor's  edition. 
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mental;  or  sucli  as  can  only  exist  in  a  mind.  Without  including 
this,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  correct  account  of  the  common  notion 
of  matter;  and  on  this  point  an  unmistakeable  difference  existed 
between  Berkeley  and  the  common  mind.  It  was  competent  to 
Berkeley  to  maintain  that  this  part  of  the  common  notion  is  an 
illusion  ;  and  he  did  maintain  this,  in  our  opinion  successfully.  He 
was  not  equally  successful  in  showing  how  the  illusion  is  produced, 
and  in  what  manner  it  grows  into  a  delusion.  He  gives  as  a 
sufficient  explanation  "that  men  knowing  they  perceived  several 
ideas,  whereof  they  themselves  were  not  the  authors — as  not  being 
excited  from  within,  nor  depending  on  the  operation  of  their  wills — 
this  made  them  maintain  those  ideas  or  objects  of  perception  had 
an  existence  independent  of  and  without  the  mind,  without  ever 
dreaming  that  a  contradiction  was  involved  in  those  words."  ^  It  is  not 
surprising  that  this  explanation  should  not  be  accepted  as  sufficient. 
For  our  thoughts,  also,  do  not  always  depend  on  our  own  will ;  and 
therefore,  on  this  theory,  our  thoughts,  as  well  as  our  sense-percep- 
tions, should  sometimes  be  considered  to  be  external  to  us.  Berkeley 
escapes  from  this  difficulty  by  greatly  exaggerating  the  dependoioe 
of  the  thoughts  upon  the  will.*  He  also  adds,  as  another  distinctien 
between  sensations  and  thoughts,  that  the  former  are  "  not  excited 
from  within.''  But  the  very  notions  of  without  and  within,  in 
reference  to  our  mind,  involve  belief  in  externality,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  serve  to  account  for  the  belief.  Berkeley  left  this  part  of 
his  theory  to  be  completed  by  his  successors.  It  remained  for  them 
to  show  how  easily  and  naturally,  when  a  single  sensation  of  sight 
or  sound  indicates  the  potential  presence,  at  our  option,  of  all  the 
other  sensations  of  a  complex  group,  this  latent  though  present 
possibility  of  a  host  of  sensations  not  felt,  but  guaranteed  by  expe- 
rience, comes  to  be  mistaken  for  a  latent  cause  of  the  sensations  we 
actually  feel;  especially  when  the  possibilities,  unlike  the  actual 
sensations,  are  foxmd  to  be  common  to  us  with  other  minds.  Tins 
has  been  shown,  perhaps  more  fully  and  explicitly  than  ever  before, 
in  the  present  generation.  That  it  could  not  be  so  distinctly  pointed 
out  by  Berkeley,  was  partly  because  he  had  not  thoroughly  realised 
the  fact,  that  the  permcment  element  in  our  perceptions  is  only  a 
potentiality  of  sensations  not  actually  felt.  He  saw  indeed,  quite 
clearly,  that  to  us  the  external  object  is  nothing  but  such  a  poten- 
tiality. "The  table  I  write  on,"  he  says  in  the  "Principles  ci 
Human  Knowledge,"*  "I  say  exists,  that  is,  I  see  and  feel  it;  and 
if  I  were  out  of  my  study  I  should  say  it  existed — ^meaning  thereby 
that  if  I  was  in  my  study  I  might  perceive  it,  or  that  some  othor 
spirit  does  perceive  it."     But  in  itself  the  object  was,  in  his  theory, 

(1)  Vol.  i.,  p.  184.  ^2)  Vol.  i.  p.  170,  and  elsewhere. 

(3)  Vol.  i.  p.  157. 
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not  merely  a  present  potentiality,  but  a  present  actual  existence, 
.only  its  existence  was  in  a  mind — in  the  Divine  Mind.  This  is  the 
positive  side  of  his  theory,  not  so  generally  known  or  attended  to  as 
the  negative  side,  and  which  involves,  we  think,  some  serious 
logical  erro/s. 

It  must  here  be  observed,  that  Berkeley  was  not  content  with 
maintaining  that  the  existence  of  a  material  substratum  is  neither  per- 
ceived by  the  senses,  nor  proved  by  reason,  nor  necessary  to  account 
for  the  phenomena,  and  is  therefore,  by  the  rules  of  sound  logic,  to 
be  rejected.  He  thought  that  it  could  be  disproved.  He  considered 
the  notion  of  matter  to  involve  a  contradiction :  and  it  was  true  that 
the  notion  as  defined  by  many  philosophers  did  so.  For  their  defini- 
tion of  matter  a£Srmed  it  to  be  purely  passive  and  inert ;  yet  they 
regarded  material  objects  as  the  exciting  causes  of  our  sensations. 
There  was  no  refuting  Berkeley  when  he  said  that  what  is  passive  and 
inert  cannot  cause  or  excite  anything.  To  the  notion  of  philoso- 
phers that  the  causes  of  our  sensations  might  be  "  the  configuration, 
number,  motion,  and  size  of  corpuscles,"  he  replied  by  an  appeal  to 
consciousness.  Extension,  figure,  and  motion,  he  said,  are  ideas, 
existing  only  in  the  mind ;  "  but  whoever  shall  attend  to  his  ideas, 
whether  of  sense  or  reflection,  will  not  perceive  in  them  any  power 
or  activity ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  such  thing  contained  in  them.  A 
little  attention  will  discover  to  us  that  the  very  being  of  an  idea 
implies  passiveness  and  inertness  in  it,  insomuch  that  it  is  impossible 
for  an  idea  to  do  anything,  or,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  the  cause  of 
anything.  Whence  it  plainly  follows  that  extension,  figure,  and 
motion  cannot  bo  the  cause  of  our  sensations."^  From  this  he 
deduces  that  as  our  sensations  must  have  a  cause,  and  as  this  cannot 
be  other  sensations  (or  ideas),  and  us  there  exists  no  physical  thing 
except  sensations  (or  ideas),  the  cause  of  our  sensations  must  be  a 
spirit.  He  thus  anticipates  the  doctrine  of  which  so  much  use  has 
been  made  by  later  philosophers  of  a  school  opposed  to  his  own ; 
that  nothing  can  be  a  cause,  or  exert  power,  but  a  mind. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  the  thinker  who  was  almost  the 
founder  and  creator  of  the  Experience  philosophy  of  mind,  had  con- 
tented himself  with  (in  the  language  of  Kant)  a  criticism  of 
experience— with  distinguishing  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  subject 
of  it :  instead  of,  as  we  find  him  here,  dispensing  with  experience, 
by  an  d  priori  argument  from  intuitive  consciousness.  For  it  is 
in  vain  to  consult  consciousness  about  the  existence  of  a  power. 
Powers  are  not  objects  of  consciousness.  A  power  is  not  a  con- 
crete entity,  which  we  can  perceive  or  feel,  but  an  abstract  name 
for  a  possibility ;  and  can  only  be  ascertained  by  seeing  the  possi- 
bility realised.  Intuitive  perception  tells  us  the  colour,  texture,  &c., 
of  gunpowder,  but  what  intuition  have  wo  that  it  can  blow  up  a 

(1)  VoL  i  p.  168. 
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house  P    True  it  is  that  all  we  can  observe  of  physical  phenomena 
is  their  constancies  of  co-existence,  succession,  and  similitade.     Ber- 
keley had  the  merit  of  clearly  discerning  this  fundamental  truth, 
and  handing   down  to  his  successors  the  true  conception  of  that 
which  alone  the  study  of  physical  nature  can  consist  ia.     He  saw 
that  the  causation  we  think  we  see  in  nature  is  but  unifonnity  of 
sequence.     But  this  is  not  what  he  considers  real  causation  to  be. 
No  physical  phenomenon,  ho   says,  can  be  an  efficient  cause ;  but 
our  daily  experience  proves  to  us  that  minds,  by  their  volitions,  can 
be,  and  are,  efficient  causes.     Let  us  be  thankful  to  Berkeley  for 
the  half  of  the  truth  which   he   saw,  though  the  remainder  was 
hidden  from  him  by  that  mist  of  natural  prejudice  from  which  he 
had  cleared  so  many  other  mental   phenomena.      No   one,    before 
Hume,  ventured   to  think   that   this   supposed  experience    of  effi- 
cient causation  by  volitions  is  as  mere  an  illusion  as  any  of  those 
which  Berkeley  exploded,  and  that  what  we  really  know   of  the 
power  of  our  own  volitions  is  only  that  certain  facts   (reducible, 
when  analysed,  to  muscular  movements)  immediately  follow  them. 
Berkeley  proceeded  to  argue,  that  since  our  sensations  must  be  caused 
by  a  mind,  they  must  be  given  to  us  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
Divine  Mind,  without  the  employment  of  an  unintelligible  inert 
substance  as  an  intermediate  link.     Having  no  efficacy  as  a  means, 
this  passive  substance  could  only  intervene,  if  at  all,  not  as  a  cause, 
but  as  an  occasion,  determining  the  Divine  Being  to  give  us  the  sen- 
sations :  a  doctrine  actually  held  by  Malebranche  and  other  Carte- 
sians, but  to  Berkeley  inadmissible,  since  what  need  can  the  Deity 
have  of  such  a  reminder  ?    Indeed,  Malebranche  admitted  that  on 
his  theory  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  believing  in  this  super- 
fluous wheel  in  the  machinery,  if  its  existence  had  not  been,  as  he 
supposed  it  to  be,  expressly  affirmed  in  Scripture.  Therefore,  thought 
Berkeley,  all  that  is  termed  perception  of  material  objects  is  the 
direct  action  of  God  upon  our  minds,  and  no  substance  but  spirit  has 
any  concern  in  it. 

But  Berkeley  did  not  stop  here.  That  which  is  the  immediate 
object  of  perception  according  to  previous  philosophers,  and  the  sole 
object  according  to  Berkeley,  was  our  ideas — a  much-abused  tarm, 
never  more  unhappily  applied  than  when  it  was  given  as  a  name  to 
sensations  and  possibilities  of  sensation.  These  ideas  (argued  Ber- 
keley) are  admitted  to  have  a  permanent  existence,  contrasted  with 
the  intermittence  of  actual  sensations ;  and  an  idea  can  have  no 
existence  except  in  a  mind.  They  exist  in  our  own  minds  only 
while  we  perceive  them,  and  in  the  minds  of  other  men  only  while 
those  other  men  perceive  them  ;  how  then  is  their  existence  sustained 
when  no  man  perceives  them  ?  By  their  permanently  existing  ia 
the  mind  of  God.     This  appeared  to  Berkeley  so  conclusive  an  argu- 
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ment  for  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Mind,  that  it  might  well  take 
the  place  of  all  the  other  evidences  of  natural  theology.  There  must 
be  a  Deity,  because,  if  there  were  not,  there  would  be  no  permanent 
lodging-place  for  physical  nature ;  since  it  has  no  existence  out  of  a 
mind,  and  does  not  constantly  and  continuously  exist  in  any  finite 
mind.  And  he  sincerely  believed  that  this  argument  put  a  final  ex- 
tinguisher upon  "atheism  and  scepticism."  All  that  we  perceive 
must  be  in  a  mind,  and  when  no  finite  being  is  perceiving  it,  there  is 
only  the  Divine  Mind  for  it  to  abide  in.  This  quaint  theory  presents 
a  distant  and  superficial  resemblance  to  Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas ; 
and  in  "  Siris,"  which  in  its  metaphysical  part  contains  the  latest 
of  Berkeley's  statements  of  his  opinion,  he  presses  Plato  and 
the  Platonists  (who,  as  Coleridge  says,  should  rather  be  called 
the  Plotinists)  into  the  service  of  his  theory ;  leading  Professor 
Fraser  to  believe  that  the  theory  itself  had  imdergone  modifications, 
and  had  been  developed  in  his  later  years  into  something  more  nearly 
akin  to  Bealism.  To  our  mind  the  passages  in  "  Siris  "  do  not  convey 
this  impression.  There  is  a  wide  chasm  between  Berkeley's  doctrine 
and  Plato's,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  Berkeley  ever  stepped  over 
it.  The  Platonic  Ideas  were  self-existent  and  immaterial,  but  were 
as  much  external  to  the  Divine  Mind  as  to  the  human.  The  gods,  in 
their  celestial  circuits,  so  imaginatively  depicted  in  the  "  Pheedrus," 
lived  in  the  perpetual  contemplation  of  these  Ideas,  but  were  neither 
the  authors,  nor  were  their  minds  the  seat  and  habitation  of  them ; 
their  sole  privilege  above  mankind  was  that  of  never  losing  sight  of 
them.  Moreover  Plato's  Ideas  were  not,  like  Berkeley's,  identified 
with  the  common  objects  of  sense,  but  were  studiously  and  most 
broadly  distinguished  from  them,  as  being  the  imperishable  proto- 
types of  those  great  and  glorious  attributes — ^beauty,  justice,  know- 
ledge, &c.— of  which  some  distant  and  faint  likeness  may  be  per- 
ceived in  the  noblest  only  of  terrestrial  things.  We  see  no  signs 
that  Berkeley  ever  drew  nearer  to  these  opinions ;  and  it  seems  to 
us  that  his  citations  of  the  Platonists  were  not  an  adoption  of  their 
doctrines,  but  an  attempt  to  show  that  they  had,  in  a  certain  sense^ 
made  an  approximation  to  his,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  throwing  off 
the  vulgar  opinions. 

The  part  of  Berkeley's  theory  on  which  he  grounded  what  he 
deemed  the  most  cogent  argument  for  a  Deity,  is  obviously  the 
weak  and  illogical  part  of  it.  While  showing  that  our  sensations, 
equally  with  our  thoughts,  are  but  phenomena  of  our  own  mind,  he 
recognised,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  peimanent  element  in  the 
sensations  which  does  not  exist  in  the  thoughts;  but  he  had  an 
imperfect  apprehension  of  what  that  permanent  element  is.  He 
supposed  that  the  actual  object  of  a  sensible  perception,  though, 
on  his  own  showing,  only  a  group  of  sensations,  and  suspended  so 
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far  as  we  are  concemed  when  we  cease  to  perceive  it,  comes  back 
literally  the  same  the  next  time  it  is  perceived  by  ns ;  and,  being 
the  same,  must  have  been  kept  in  existence  in  another  mind.  He 
did  not  see  clearly  that  the  sensations  I  have  to-day  are  not  the  same 
as  those  I  had  yesterday,  which  are  gone,  never  to  return ;  but  are 
only  exactly  similar ;  and  that  what  has  been  kept  in  continuous 
existence  is  but  a  potentiality  of  having  such  sensations,  or,  to 
express  it  in  other  words,  a  law  or  uniformity  in  nature,  by  virtue 
of  which  similar  sensations  might  and  would  have  recurred,  at  any 
intermediate  time,  under  similar  conditions.  These  sensations,  which 
I  did  not  have,  but  which  experience  teaches  me  that  I  might  haye 
had  at  any  time  during  the  intermission  of  my  actual  sensations, 
are  not  a  positive  entity  subsisting  through  that  time  :  they  did 
not  exist  as  sensations,  but  as  a  guaranteed  belief;  implying  con- 
stancy in  the  order  of  phenomena,  but  not  a  spiritual  substance 
for  the  phenomena  to  dwell  in  when  not  present  to  my  own 
mind.  Professor  Fraser,  in  several  of  his  annotations,  expresses 
the  opinion  that  Berkeley  did  not  mean,  when  a  sensation  comes 
back  after  an  interval,  that  it  is  numerically  the  same,  but  only 
that  it  is  the  same  in  kind.  But  if  the  same  only  in  kind, 
how  can  it  require  to  be  kept  individually  in  existence  during  the 
interval?  When  the  momentary  sensation  has  passed  away,  the 
occurrence,  after  a  time,  of  another  and  exactly  similar  sensation, 
does  not  imply  any  permanent  object,  mental  «my  more  than 
material,  to  keep  up  an  identity  which  does  not  really  exist.  If 
Berkeley  thought  that  what  we  feel  is  retained  in  actual,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  potential,  existence,  when  we  are  no  longer  feeling 
it,  he  cannot  have  thought  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  sensation. 
And  in  truth,  by  giving  it  the  ambiguous  and  misleading  name  Idea, 
he  does  leave  an  opening  for  supposing  it  to  be  more  than  a  sensation. 
His  Ideas,  which  he  supposes  to  be  what  we  perceive  by  our  senses, 
are  nothing  different,  and  are  not  represented  by  him  as  anything 
different,  from  our  sensations  :  he  frequently  uses  the  words  as 
synonymous:  yet  he  doubtless  would  have  seen  the  absurdity  of 
maintaining  that  the  sensation  of  to-day  can  be  really  the  same  as 
the  sensation  of  yesterday,  but  he  saw  no  absurdity  in  affirming  this 
of  the  idea.  By  means  of  this  word  he  gives  a  kind  of  double 
existence  to  the  objects  of  sense  :  they  are,  according  to  him,  sensa- 
tions, and  contingencies,  or  permanent  possibilities,  of  sensation,  and 
yet  they  are  also  something  else ;  they  are  our  purely  mental  per- 
ceptions, and  yet  they  are  independent  objects  of  perception  as 
well ;  though  immaterial,  they  exist  detached  from  the  individual 
mind  which  perceives  them,  and  are  laid  up  in  the  Divine  Mind  as  a 
kind  of  repository,  from  which  it  almost  seems  that  God  must  be 
supposed  to  detach  them  when  it  is  his  will  to  impress  them  on  us, 
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since  Berkeley  rejects  the  doctrine  of  Malebranche,  that  we  actually 
contemplate  l^em  in  the  Divine  Mind.  This  illogical  side  of 
Berkeley's  theory  was  the  part  of  it  to  which  he  himself  attached 
the  greatest  value ;  and  he  would  have  been  much  grieved  if  he  had 
foreseen  the  utter  neglect  of  his  favourite  argument  for  Theism. 
Tor  it  was  for  this,  above  all,  that  he  prized  his  immaterial  theory. 
Indeed,  the  war  against  freethiukers  was  the  leading  purpose  of 
Berkeley's  career  as  a  philosopher.^ 

Besides  Berkeley's  properly  metaphysical  writings,  some  notice 
must  taken  of  his  strictly  polemical  performances — ^his  attacks  on  the 
freethinkers,  and  on  the  mathematicians.  The  former  controversy 
pervades  more  or  less  all  his  writings,  and  is  the  special  object  of 
the  longest  of  them,  the  series  of  dialogues  entitled  "  Alciphron,  or 
the  Minute  Philosopher."  Of  this  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that 
were  it  not  the  production  of  so  eminent  a  man,  it  would  have  little 
claim  to  serious  attention.  As  a  composition,  indeed,  it  has  great 
merit ;  and,  together  with  the  dialogues  on  Matter,  entitle  Berkeley 
to  be  regarded  as  the  writer  who,  after  Plato,  has  best  managed  the 
instrument  of  controversial  dialogue.  The  opinions,  however,  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  freethinkers  are  mostly  such  as  no  one 
would  now  think  worth  refuting,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  nobody 
holds  them ;  it  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  they  were  even 
then  held  by  any  one  one  worth  answering.  The  freethinkers  in  the 
dialogues  are  two  in  number — Alciphron,  who  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent a  disciple  of  Shaftesbury ;  and  Lysicles,  a  follower  of  Mande- 
ville,  or  rather  a  man  of  pleasure  who  avails  himself  of  Mandeville 

(1)  In  a  passage  of  the  Third  Dialogue  between  Hylas  and  Philonous  (vol.  i.  pp. 
343 — i),  Berkeley  seems  for  a  moment  to  be  aware  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  '*  same." 
Hylas,  the  believer  in  Matter,  objects,  "  But  the  same  idea  which  is  in  my  mind  cannot 
be  in  yours,  or  in  any  other  mind.  Doth  it  not  therefore  follow  from  your  principles, 
that  no  two  can  see  the  same  thing  ?  "  But  the  answer  of  Philonous  to  the  objection  is 
proof  positive  that  Berkeley  had  never  perceived  the  real  gist  of  the  ambiguity.  The 
thought  that  those  who  are  not  willing  **  to  apply  the  word  same  where  no  distinction  or 
variety  is  perceived,"  must  be  "philosophers  who  pretend  to  an  abstracted  notion  of 
identity,"  and  that  "  all  the  dispute  is  about  a  word."  "  Suppose,"  says  Philonous,  "  a 
house,  whose  walls  or  outward  sheU  remaining  unaltered,  the  chambers  are  all  pulled 
down,  and  new  ones  built  in  their  place,  and  that  you  should  call  this  the  same,  and  I 
should  say  it  was  not  the  same,  house :  would  we  not,  for  all  this,  perfectly  agree  in  our 
thoughts  of  the  house,  considered  in  itself  P  and  would  not  all  the  difference  consist  in 
a  sound  ?  If  you  should  say,  We  differ  in  our  notions,  for  that  you  superadded  to  your 
idea  of  the  house  the  simple  abstracted  idea  of  identity,  whereas  I  did  not ;  I  would  toll 
you,  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  the  abstracted  idea  of  identity ;  and  should  desire 
you  to  look  into  your  own  thoughts,  and  be  sure  you  understood  yourself."  Berkeley's 
usual  acuteness  has  here  deserted  him ;  for  it  is  evident  that  he  misses  the  real  double 
meaning  of  "  same  " — that  which  is  numerically  identical,  and  that  which  is  only  exactly 
similar.  In  the  illustration  of  the  house,  there  is  no  question  of  anything  but  numerical 
identity,  which  does  not  even  imply  a  close  resemblance,  for  we  hold  a  man  to  be  the 
same  person  at  ten  years  of  age  as  at  seventy.  To  make  the  x>ara]lol  exact,  the  suppo- 
sition should  have  been  that  some  one  built  a  house  an  exact  copy  of  the  former  one, 
and  demanded  that  it  should  be  called  the  same  house. 
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in  defending  his  own  way  of  life.  Alciphron  stands  for  sentimental, 
Lysicles  for  sensual  infidelity ;  the  latter  (with  whom  Alciphron  also 
at  first  seemed  to  agree)  denying  all  moral  distinctions,  and  profess- 
ing a  doctrine  of  pure  selfishness.  I^ow  Mandeville  himself  did 
neither  of  these,  nor  are  such  doctrines  known  to  have  been  ever 
openly  professed,  even  by  those  who,  so  far  as  Ihey  dared,  acted  on 
them.^  It  is  most  likely  that  Berkeley  painted  freethinkers  from 
no  actual  acquaintance  with  them,  and  in  the  case  of  ^'  sceptics  and 
atheists ''  without  any  authentic  knowledge  of  their  arguments  ;  for 
few,  if  any,  writers  in  his  time  avowed  either  scepticism  or  atlieisai, 
and,  before  Hume,  nobody  of  note  had  attempted,  even  as  an 
intellectual  exercise,  to  set  out  the  case  on  the  atheistical  side.  like 
most  other  defenders  of  religion  in  his  day,  though  we  regret  to  have  it 
to  say  of  a  man  of  his  genius  and  virtues,  Berkeley  made  no  scruple  of 
imputing  atheism  on  mere  surmise — to  Hobbes,  for  example,  who  never 
speaks  otherwise  than  as  a  believer  in  God,  and  even  in  Christianity; 
and  to  the  "God-intoxicated"  Spinoza.  We  may  judge  that  he 
replied  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  in  the  minds  of  infidels,  rather 
than  to  what  they  anywhere  said  ;  and,  in  consequence,  his  replies 
generally  miss  the  mark.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  his  own 
special  argimient  for  Theism,  already  commented  upon,  be  has 
much  more  to  say  for  the  usefulness  of  religion  than  for  its  truth ; 
and  even  on  that  he  says  little  more  than  what  is  obvious  on  the 
surface.  A  noticeable  thing,  not  only  in  his  controversy  with  the 
freethinkers,  but  through  all  his  miscellaneous  writings,  is  the  firm 
persuasion  he  expresses  of  the  spread  and  growth  not  only  of  religious 
unbelief,  but,  in  addition  to  that,  of  immorality  of  all  kinds,  from 
the  dissipations  and  profligacies  of  men  about  town,  to  robberies 
on  the  highway ;  and  in  particular  he  held  that  political  corruption 
had  surpassed  all  previous  bounds,  and  that  the  very  idea  of  public 
spirit,  or  regard  for  the  public  interest,  was  treated  with  contempt 
No  doubt,  the  settlement  of  the  old  questions  which  had  stron^y 
interested  the  multitude — while  the  new  ones,  which  date  from  the 
American  and  French  revolutions,  had  not  yet  come  in — ^made  the 
reigns  of  the  two  first  Georges  a  time  of  political  indifference,  always 
favourable  to  tho  venality  of  politicians.  Yet,  when  we  carry  ba^ 
our  thoughts  to  the  courts  and  parliaments  of  the  last  two  Stuarts, 
or  further  ofi^,  to  those  of  James  I.,  or  earlier  still,  of  Ilenry  YUL, 
we  shall  not  easily  believe  that  such  change  as  had  taken  place  was 
in  any  direction  but  that  of  improvement.  However  this  be,  Berkeley 
was  under  a  strong  belief,  more  frequent  than  well-founded  in  the 

(1)  A  most  powerful  and  discriminating  discussion  of  the  common  imputations  on 
Mandeville,  and  of  tho  true  scope  and  character  of  his  book,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  James 
Mil]*s  "Fragment  on  Mackintosh,"  a  book  of  rare  vigour,  and  full  of  important 
materials  for  thought. 
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oase  of  many  good  men  at  all  periods,  that  the  nation  was  degene- 
rating ;  and  he  felt  it  his  peremptory  duty  to  do  what  in  him  lay 
towards  checking  that  degeneration,  by  reasserting  and  fortifying 
with  new  arguments  the  old  doctrines  of  religion  and  morals.  It 
would  have  greatly  astonished  him  to  be  told  that,  as  a  philosopher, 
he  would  in  a  future  age  be  accounted  the  father  of  all  subsequent 
scepticism ;  while,  as  a  moralist,  he  would  be  under  the  ban  of  the 
next  spiritualist  revival,  since,  like  nearly  all  the  theologians  of  his 
time,  he  was  distinctly  and  absolutely  an  utilitarian— one  of  Paley's 
Bort,  who  believed  that  God's  revealed  Word  is  the  safest  guide  to 
utility. 

Berkeley's  controversy  with  the  mathematicians  has  far  more  pith 
and  substance,  and  may  even  now  be  read  with  considerable  profit. 
This,  too,  was  conceived  by  himself  as  part  of  his  warfare  against 
freethinkers,  being  an  argument  ad  hominem  addressed  to  "an 
infidel  mathematician,''  to  the  efiect  that  as  he,  in  mathematics, 
believed  mysteries,  and  things  contrary  to  reason,  it  was  not  open  to 
him  to  reject  Christianity  because  it  contained  mysteries  above 
reason.  The  mathematical  mysteries  in  question  were  the  doctrines 
relating  to  infinites,  and  specially  those  on  which  the  difierential  or 
infinitesimal  calculus  was  grounded.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
this  process  Berkeley  did  not  dispute,  inasmuch  as  they  were  often 
confirmed  by  experience,  and  had  not,  in  any  case,  been  contradicted 
by  it;  but  he  maintained  that  the  rational  grounds  of  the  theory 
were  quite  imtenable,  and  at  variance  with  the  boasted  exactness 
and  demonstrative  character  of  mathematical  reasoning.  And  it  is 
difficult  to  read,  without  parti  pris,  "  The  Analyst,"  and  the 
admirable  rejoinder  to  its  assailants,  entitled  "  A  Defence  of  Free- 
thinking  in  Mathematics"  (the  latter  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
philosophic  style  in  the  English  language),  and  not  to  admit  that 
Berkeley  made  out  his  case.  It  was  not  until  later  that  the  difier- 
ential calculus  was  placed  on  the  foundation  it  now  stands  on — ^the 
conception  of  a  limit;  which  is  the  true  basis  of  all  reasoning 
respecting  infinitely  small  quantities,  and,  properly  apprehended, 
frees  the  doctrine  from  Berkeley's  objections.  Nevertheless,  so 
deeply  did  those  objections  go  into  the  heart  of  the  subject,  that  even 
after  the  false  theory  had  been  given  up,  the  true  one  was  not  (so  far 
as  we  are  aware)  worked  out  completely,  in  language  open  to  no 
philosophical  objection,  by  any  one^  who  preceded  the  late  eminent 
Professor  De  Morgan,  who  combined,  with  the  attainments  of  a 
mathematician,  those  of  a  philosophic  logician  and  psychologist. 
Though  whoever  had  mastered  the  idea  of  a  limit  could  see,  in  a 

(1)  Lagrange  is  no  exception ;  for  his  rationalisation  of  the  differential  calculus  con- 
sisted in  detaching  it  from  the  conception  of  infinitesimals,  not  in  rationalising  that 
conception  itself. 
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general  way,  that  it  was  adequate  to  the  solation  of  all  difficulties^ 
the  puzzle  arising  from  the  conception  of  different  orders  of  di&r- 
entials-— quantities  infinitely  small,  yet  infinitely  greater  than  oAer 
infinitely  small  quantities — ^had  not  (to  our  knowledge)  be^i  tho- 
roughly cleared  up,  and  the  meaning  that  lies  under  those  mystCTioiis 
expressions  brought  into  the  full  light  of  reason,  by  any  one  before 
Mr.  Be  Morgan. 

Berkeley  was  not  solely  a  speculative  philosopher  and  theologian; 
he  also  wrote  on  things  directly  practical,  as  was  to  be  expected  from 
his  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  specially  of  his  own 
Ireland.  The  labours  and  the  years  of  life  which  he  devoted  to  the 
attempt  to  found  a  college  at  Bermuda,  chiefly  for  the  ediicat»m 
of  missionaries — a  scheme  which,  solely  through  the  influence  of 
his  personal  character,  got  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  (for  the  time)  large 
subscription  list,  and  an  address  from  the  House  of  Commonsi,  fol- 
lowed by  the  grant  of  a  charter  and  a  promise  of  £20,000  from  the 
minister,  but  which,  when  tiie  fascination  of  his  presence  had  been 
removed,  was  quietly  let  drop — ^need  not  here  be  further  dwelt  upon. 
In  his  writings  on  practical  subjects  there  is  mjoch  to  commend,  and 
a  good  deal  to  criticise.  One  of  them  is  a  vindication  of  ^  PaMive 
Obedience,  or  the  Christian  doctrine  of  not  resisting  the  Supreme 
Power.''  It  is  an  impressive  lesson  of  tolerance,  to  find  so  great 
a  man  as  Berkeley  a  thoroughly  convinced  adherent  and  d^lsnder  of 
a  doctrine  not  only  so  pernicious,  but  by  that  time  so  thoroughly 
gone  by.  The  reader  of  the  tract  perceives  that  the  writer  was 
misled  by  an  exaggerated  application  of  that  cardinal  doctrine  of 
morality,  the  importance  of  general  rules.  As  it  was  acknowledged 
that  the  cases  in  which  it  is  right  to  disobey  the  laws  <Hr  rebel  against 
the  Government  are  not  the  rule  but  the  exception,  Berkeley  threw 
them  out  altogether,  for  his  moral  rules  admitted  of  no  exceptiimB. 
The  most  considerable  and  best  known  of  his  writings  on  practical 
interests  is  the  *'  Querist,''  wherein  opinions  are  propounded  in  a 
form  to  which  Berkley  was  partial,  that  of  queries.  It  is  in  this  that 
we  find  his  celebrated  query,  "  Whether,  if  there  was  a  wall  of  brass 
a  thousand  cubits  high  round  this  kingdom,  our  natives  might  not 
nevertheless  live  cleanly  and  comfortably,  till  the  land,  and  reap  the 
finiits  of  it."  ^  The  majority  of  the  queries,  like  this,  are  on  aobjeeti 
of  political  economy.  Their  chief  merits  are  the  strong  hdld  which 
th^  author  has  of  the  fundamental  truths,  that  the  industry  <tf  the 
people  is  the  true  source  of  national  wealth,  and  luxurious  expenditure 
a  detriment  to  it ;  and  the  distinctness  with  which  he  perceived,  being 
therein  much  in  advance  of  his  age,  that  money  is  not  in  itself 
wealth,  but  a  set  of  counters  for  computing  and  exchanging  wealth, 
and,  in  his  own  words,  "  a  ticket  entitling  to  power,  and  fitted  to 

(1)  Vol  iii.  p.  366  (134th  queryj 
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record  and  transfer  this  power/'  Had  lie  followed  up  this  idea,  he 
might  have  anticipated  the  work  of  Adam  Smith ;  bat  he  held,  appa- 
rently,  to  the  conclusions  of  what  is  called  the  mercantile  system, 
while  rejecting  its  premises,  and  seems  to  have  thought  the  consump- 
tion of  foreign  luxuries  vastly  more  injurious  to  the  national  wealth 
than  that  of  luxuries  produced  at  home. 

Few  of  Berkeley's  writings  have  been  so  much  heard  of,  though  in 
•our  days  none,  probably,  so  little  read,  as  "  Siris  " — originally  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  '' Philosophical  Reflections  and  Inquiries 
concerning  the  virtues  of  Tar-Water,  and  divers  other  subjects 
connected  together  and  arising  one  from  another "  —  a  work 
which  begins  with  tar-water  and  ends  with  the  Trinity,  the  inters 
mediate  space  being  filled  up  with  the  most  recondite  speculations, 
physical  and  metaphysical.  It  may  surprise  some  persons  when  we 
say  that  the  part  of  this  which  is  best  worth  reading  is  that  which 
treats  of  tar- water.  Berkeley  adduces  a  mass  of  evidence,  from  much 
experience  of  his  own  and  of  others,  to  the  powers  of  tar-water  both 
in  promoting  health  and  in  curing  many  diseases,  and  thinks  it 
probable,  though  without  venturing  to  affirm,  that  it  is  an  universal 
medicine.  All  this  is  often  supposed  to  be  a  mere  delusion  of  the 
philosopher,  by  those  who  do  not  know  that  the  efficacy  he  ascribes 
to  his  remedy  is  in  part  real,  since  creosote,  one  of  the  ingredients 
of  tar-water,  is  used  with  success  both  as  a  tonic  and  for  the  relief 
of  pain,  not  to  mention  the  disinfecting  and  other  virtues  of  another 
ingredient,  the  now  much  talked-of  carbolic  acid.  In  any  case,  it 
is  a  valuable  lesson  to  see  how  great,  and  seemingly  condusive,  a 
mass  of  positive  evidence  can  be  produced  in  support  of  a  medical 
opinion  which  yet  is  not  borne  out,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
by  subsequent  experience.  Having,  as  he  thought,  established  d 
posteriori  the  restorative  virtues  erf  tar- water,  Berkeley,  like  a  pLilo- 
sopher  as  he  was,  endeavoured  to  investigate  the  cause,  or  general 
principle  of  these  virtues ;  but  he  sought  for  evidence  both  of  the 
possibility  of  a  panacea,  and  of  the  probability  of  this  being  such, 
in  the  doctrines  of  an  erroneous,  and  now  thoroughly  exploded, 
chemistry,  and  through  them,  in  the  mixed  physical  and  meta- 
physical theories  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  One  of  the  points  he 
strove  to  make  out  was,  that  fire  is  the  vital  force,  or  principle  of 
life ;  having  first,  as  he  thought,  established,  from  his  antiquated 
chemistry,  a  peculiar  connection  between  tar  and  the  element  of 
fire.  But  as  it  was  not  consistent  with  Berkeley's  philosophy  to  let  it 
be  supposed  that  fire,  or  anything  except  mind,  could  be  a  real  agent, 
he  ascends  through  this  apparently  humble  subject  to  his  own  highest 
speculations.  "  It  is  neither  acid,  nor  salt,  nor  sulphur,  nor  air,  nor 
aether,  nor  visible  corporeal  fire — ^much  less  the  phantom  fate  or  neci  8- 
fiity — ^that  is  the  real  agent,  but,  by  a  certain  analysis,  a  regular  cou- 
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nection  or  climax,  we  ascend  through  all  those  mediums  to  a  glimpse  of 
the  First  Mover,  invisible,  incorporeal,  imextended,  intellectual  source 
of  life  and  being."  ^  And  the  ancient  philosophers,  whom  he  had 
already  cited  in  confirmation  of  his  physics,  are  pow  invoked  to  give 
what  support  they  can  to  his  theology,  very  unsuccessfully  in  our 
opinion.  Professor  Eraser  attaches  great  value  to  "  Siris,"  saying/ 
that  "  the  scanty  speculative  literature  of  these  islands  in  last  century 
contains  no  other  work  nearly  so  remarkable,"  and  that  "  every  time 
we  open  its  pages  we  find  fresh  seeds  of  thought.  It  breathes  the 
spirit  of  Plato  and  the  Neoplatonists  in  the  least  Platonic  generation 
of  English  history  since  the  revival  of  letters."  "We  confess  we  see 
in  it  no  connection  but  with  what  is  least  valuable  in  Plato,  his 
mystical  cosmogony,  that  which  is  really  common  to  him  with  the 
Neoplatonists ;  and  while  we  do  not  think^  it  adds  anything  of  the 
smallest  value  to  Berkeley's  thoughts  elsewhere  expressed,  it  ovct- 
loads  them  with  a  heap  of  useless  and  mostly  unintelligible  jargon, 
not  of  his  own  but  of  the  Plotinists. 

Professor  Eraser  has  Mfilled  the  duties  of  an  editor  with  inteUi- 
gence  and  fidelity.  He  has  in  general  contented  himself  with 
explaining  and  elucidating  his  author,  and  has  been  more  sparing  in 
comment  of  his  own,  even  in  the  way  of  defence,  than  might  perhaps 
have  been  expected  from  the  valuable  services  of  this  kind  which  he 
has  rendered  to  the  Berkeleian  doctrines  in  other  writings.  The 
chapter,  however,  which  he  has  devoted  to  "The  Philosophy  of 
Berkeley,"  ^  contains  much  useful  matter  in  explanation  and  recom- 
mendation of  Berkeley's  main  thoughts,  with  some  hints  at  what  he 
deems  shortcomings,  which,  to  be  properly  judged,  would  require 
much  more  expansion.  The  biography  which  he  has  contributed, 
incorporating  a  great  number  of  letters  of  Berkeley  not  previously 
known,  is  a  work  both  of  labour  and  of  love,  for  which  thanks  are 
due  to  Professor  Eraser.  Unhappily  the  letters,  being  mostly  to  his 
man  of  business,  Mr.  Thomas  Prior,  do  not  bring  to  light  anything 
very  novel  in  the  life  or  character  of  the  philosopher ;  but  both  they 
and  the  biography  will  be  always  welcome  to  his  admirers,  by 
admitting  them  to  such  imperfect  acquaintance  as  is  still  obtainable 
with  the  daily  life  of  so  excellent  and  eminent  a  man. 

J.  S.  MriJ^. 

(I)  Vol.  iii.  p.  479.  (2)  Ilid.,  r.  343. 

(3)  Chaiter  10  of  tho  Biography,  vol.  iv.  pp.  3C2— 416. 
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(As  Address  to  ths  Membebs  of  tub  Midland  Institute,  Oct.  9,  1871.) 

To  me,  and,  as  I  trust,  to  the  great  majority  of  those  whom  I  address, 
the  great  attempt  to  educate  the  people  of  England  which  has  just 
been  set  afoot,  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  hopeful  events  in 
our  modem  history.  But  it  is  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  minority,  not  inconsiderable 
in  numbers,  nor  deficient  in  supporters  of  weight  and  authority,  in 
whose  judgment  all  this  legislation  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction, 
false  in  principle,  and  consequently  sure  to  produce  evil  in  practice. 

The  arguments  employed  by  these  objectors  are  of  two  kinds.  The 
first  is  what  I  will  venture  to  term  the  caste  argument;  for,  if 
logically  carried  out,  it  would  end  in  the  separation  of  the  people  of 
this  country  into  castes,  as  permanent  and  as  sharply  defined,  if  not 
as  numerous,  as  those  of  India.  It  is  maintained  that  the  whole 
fabric  of  society  will  be  destroyed  if  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  are 
educated ;  that  anything  like  soimd  and  good  education  will  only 
make  them  discontented  with  their  station  and  raise  hopes  which,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  will  be  bitterly  disappointed.  It  is  said : 
there  must  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  scavengers  and 
coalheavers,  day  labourers  and  domestic  servants,  or  the  work  of 
society  will  come  to  a  standstill.  But,  if  you  educate  and  refine 
everybody,  nobody  will  be  content  to  assume  these  functions  and  all 
the  world  will  want  to  be  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

One  hears  this  argument  most  frequently  from  the  representatives 
of  the  well-to-do  middle  class ;  and,  coming  from  them,  it  strikes  me 
as  peculiarly  inconsistent,  as  the  one  thing  they  admire,  strive  after, 
and  advise  their  own  children  to  do,  is  to  get  on  in  the  world,  and, 
if  possible,  rise  out  of  the  class  in  which  they  were  bom  into  that 
above  them.  Society  needs  grocers  and  merchants  as  much  as  it 
needs  coalheavers — but  if  a  merchant  accumulates  wealth  and  works 
his  way  to  a  baronetcy,  or  if  the  son  of  a  greengrocer  becomes  a 
lord  chancellor,  or  an  archbishop  ;  or,  as  a  successful  soldier,  wins  a 
peerage,  all  the  world  admires  them ;  and  looks  with  pride  upon  the 
social  system  which  renders  such  achievements  possible.  Nobody 
suggests  that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  their  being  discontented 
with  their  station,  or  that  in  their  case  society  suffers  by  men  of 
ability  reaching  the  position  for  which  nature  has  fitted  them. 

But  there  are  better  replies  than  those  of  the  tu  qtwqtie  sort  to  the 
caste  argument.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  education,  as 
such,  unfits  men  for  rough  and  laborious,  or  even  disgusting,  ocoupa- 
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tions.  The  life  of  a  sailor  is  rougher  and  harder  than  that  of  nine 
landsmen  out  of  ten,  and  yet,  as  eyeiy  ship's  captain  knows,  no 
sailor  was  ever  the  worse  for  possessing  a  trained  intelligence.  The 
life  of  a  medical  practitioner,  especially  in  the  country,  is  harder  and 
more  laborious  than  that  of  most  artisans,  and  he  is  constantly 
obliged  to  do  things  which,  in  point  of  pleasantness,  cannot  be 
ranked  above  scavengering — ^yet  he  always  ought  to  be,  and  he 
frequently  is,  a  highly  educated  num.  In  the  second  place,  thougb 
it  may  be  graated  that  the  words  of  the  catechism,  which  require  a 
man  to  do  his  duty  in  the  station  to  which  it  has  pleased  CU)d  to  caU 
biwi^  give  an  admirable  d^nition  of  our  obligat»)n  to  ourselreB  and 
to  society ;  yet  the  question  remains,  how  is  any  given  person  to  find 
out  what  is  the  particular  station  to  which  it  pleased  Qoi  to  call 
himp  A  new-bom  infant  does  not  come  into  the  world  labdled 
scavenger,  shopkeeper,  bishop,  or  duke.  One  mass  of  red  pulp  is 
just  like  another  to  all  outward  appearance.  And  it  is  only  by  find- 
ing out  what  his  faculties  are  good  for,  and  seeking,  not  for  the  sake 
of  gratifying  a  paltry  vanity,  but  as  the  highest  duty  to  himsdf  and 
to  his  feUow-men,  to  put  himself  into  the  position  in  which  they  can 
attain  their  full  development,  that  the  man  discovers  his  true  station. 
That  which  is  to  be  lamented,  I  fancy,  is  not  that  society  should  do 
its  utmost  to  hdp  capacity  to  asc^id  from  the  lower  strata  to  the 
higher,  but  that  it  has  no  machinery  by  which  to  facilitate  the 
descent  of  incapacity  from  the  higher  strata  to  the  lower.  In  that 
noble  romance,  the ''  Republic  "  (which  is  now,  thanks  to  the  Master 
of  Balliol,  as  intelligible  to  us  all,  as  if  it  had  been  written  in  cor 
mother  tongue),  Plato  makes  Socrates  say  that  he  should  like  to 
inculcate  upon  the  citizens  of  his  ideal  state  just  one  '*  royal  1^'' 

**  *  CitizeBS,'  we  shall  say  to  them  in  our  tale—*  Ton  are  brothers,  y^t  God  has 
framed  you  differently.  Some  of  you  have  the  power  of  command,  and  these 
he  has  composed  of  gold,  wherefore  also  they  have  the  greatest  honour ;  others 
of  silver,  to  be  auxiliaries ;  others  again,  who  are  to  be  husbandmen  and  crafts- 
men, he  has  made  of  brass  and  ii'on;  and  the  species  will  generally  be 
preserved  in  the  children.  But  as  you  are  of  the  same  original  family,  a 
golden  parent  will  sometimes  have  a  silver  son,  or  a  silrer  parent  a  golden  am. 
And  Qod  proclaims  to  the  rulers,  as  a  first  principle,  that  before  all  they  should 
watch  oyer  their  oflfspring,  and  see  what  elements  mingle  with  their  natoie ; 
for  if  the  son  of  a  golden  or  silver  parent  has  an  admixture  of  brass  and  iron, 
then  nature  orders  a  tianspoffltion  of  i*anks,  and  the  eye  of  the  ruler  must  nc^ 
be  pitiful  towards  his  child  because  he  has  to  descend  in  the  scale  and  become  a 
husbandman  or  artisan ;  just  as  there  may  be  others  sprung  from  the  artisan 
class,  who  aro  raised  to  honour,  and  become  guardians  and  auxiliaries.  For  an 
oracle  says  that  when  a  man  of  brass  or  iron  guards  the  State,  it  will  then  be 
destroyed.'''' 

Time,  whose  tooth  g^ws  away  everything  else,  is  powerkes  against 

truth;  and  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  thousand  years  has  not 

weakened  the  force  of  these  wise  words.    Nor  is  it  neeessary  thai, 

(1)  *<The  Dialogaas  of  Plato:"  translated  into  Englisb,  with  Analyns  and  latio- 
duction  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.    YoL  ii.  p.  243. 
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as  Plato  suggests,  society  shonld  provide  functionaries  expressly 
charged  with  the  performance  of  the  difficult  duty  of  picking  out  the 
men  of  brass  from  those  of  silver  and  gold.  Educate,  and  the  latter 
•will  certainly  rise  to  the  top ;  remove  all  those  artificial  props  by 
which  the  brass  and  iron  folk  are  kept  at  the  top,  and,  by  a  law  as 
sure  as  that  of  gravitation,  they  will  gradually  sink  to  the  bottom. 
We  have  all  known  noble  lords  who  would  have  been  coachmen,  or 
gamekeepers,  or  billiard-markers,  if  they  had  not  been  kept  afloat 
by  our  social  corks ;  we  have  all  known  men  among  the  lowest  ranks, 
of  whom  everyone  has  said,  *'  What  might  not  that  man  have  become, 
if  he  had  only  had  a  little  education  P  " 

And  who  that  attends,  even  in  the  most  superficial  way,  to  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  stability  of  modem  society — and  especially 
of  a  society  like  ours,  in  which  recent  legislation  has  placed  sovereign 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  masses,  whenever  they  are  united  enough 
to  wield  their  power — can  doubt  that  every  man  of  high  natural 
ability,  who  is  both  ignorant  and  miserable,  is  as  great  a  danger  to 
society  as  a  rocket  without  a  stick  is  to  the  people  who  fire  it  P 
Misery  is  a  match  that  never  goes  out;  genius,  as  an  explosive 
power,  beats  gunpowder  hollow ;  and  if  knowledge,  which  should 
give  that  power  guidance,  is  wanting,  the  chances  are  not  small  that 
the  rocket  will  simply  run  a-muck  among  friends  and  foes.  What 
gives  force  to  the  socialistic  movement  which  is  now  stirring 
European  society  to  its  depths,  but  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
naturally  able  men  among  the  proletariat,  to  put  an  end,  somehow  or 
other,  to  the  misery  and  degradation  in  which  a  large  proportion  of 
their  fellows  are  steeped  P  The  question,  whether  the  means  by 
which  they  purpose  to  achieve  this  end  are  adequate  or  not,  is  at  this 
moment  the  most  important  of  all  political  questions — and  it  is 
beside  my  present  purpose  to  discuss  it.  All  I  desire  to  point  out  is, 
that  if  the  chance  of  the  controversy  being  decided  calmly  and 
rationally,  and  not  by  passion  and  force,  looks  miserably  emo3l  to 
an  impartial  bystander,  the  reason  is  that  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of 
those  who  constitute  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal,  by  which  questions 
of  the  utmost  difficulty,  as  well  as  of  the  most  momentous  gravity, 
will  have  to  be  decided,  is  prepared  by  education  to  comprehend  the 
real  nature  of  the  suit  brought  before  their  tribunal. 

Finally,  as  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  question,  all  I  can  say  is, 
would  that  every  woman-child  bom  imto  this  world  were  trained  to 
be  a  lady,  and  every  man*child  a  gentleman !  But  then  I  do  not 
use  those  much  abused  words  by  way  of  distinguishing  people  who 
wear  fine  clothes,  and  live  in  fine  houses,  and  talk  aristocratic  slang, 
from  those  who  go  about  in  fustian,  and  live  in  back  slums,  and  talk 
gutter  slang.  Some  inborn  plebeian  blindness,  in  fact,  prevents  me 
from  understanding  what  advantage  the  former  have  over  the  latter 
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I  have  never  even  been  able  to  understand  why  pigeon-shooting  at 
Hurlingham  should  be  refined  and  polite,  while  a  rat-killing  match  in 
Whitechapel  is  low ;  or  why  "  What  a  lark,"  should  be  coarse, 
when  one  hears  "  How  awfully  jolly "  drop  from  the  most  refined* 
lips  twenty  times  in  an  evening. 

Thoughtfulness  for  others,  generosity,  modesty,  and  self-respect 
are  the  qualities  which  make  a  real  gentleman,  or  lady,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  veneered  article  which  commonly  goes  by  that 
name.  I  by  no  means  wish  to  express  any  sentimental  preference 
for  Lazarus  against  Dives,  but,  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  one  does 
not  see  why  the  practice  of  these  virtues  should  be  more  difficult  in 
one  state  of  life  than  another ;  and  any  one  who  has  had  a  wide  expe- 
rience among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  will,  I  think,  agree 
with  me  that  they  are  as  common  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  as  in 
the  higher. 

Leaving  the  caste  argument  aside  then,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
practice  of  those  who  employ  it,  as  devoid  of  any  justification  in 
theory,  and  as  utterly  mischievous  if  its  logical  consequences  were 
carried  out,  let  us  turn  to  the  other  class  of  objectors.  To  these 
opponents,  the  Education  Act  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  pieces 
of  legislation  to  which  they  object  on  principle ;  and  they  include 
under  like  condemnation  the  Vaccination  Act,  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act,  and  all  other  sanitary  Acts;  all  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  State  to  prevent  adulteration,  or  to  regulate  injurious 
trades ;  all  legislative  interference  with  anything  that  bears  directly 
or  indirectly  on  commerce,  such  as  shipping,  harbours,  railways, 
roads,  cab-fares,  and  the  carriage  of  letters;  and  all  attempts  to 
promote  the  spread  of  knowledge  by  the  establishment  of  teaching 
bodies,  examining  bodies,  libraries,  or  museums,  or  by  the  sending 
out  of  scientific  expeditions ;  all  endeavours  to  advance  art  by  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  design,  or  picture  galleries,  or  by 
spending  money  upon  an  architectural  public  building  when  a  brick 
box  would  answer  the  purpose.  According  to  their  views,  not  a 
shilling  of  public  money  must  be  bestowed  upon  a  public  park  or 
pleasure-groimd ;  not  sixpence  upon  the  relief  of  starvation,  or  the 
cure  of  disease.  Those  who  hold  these  views  support  them  by  two 
lines  of  argument.  They  enforce  them  deductively  by  arguing  from 
an  assumed  axiom,  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  do  anything 
but  protect  its  subjects  from  aggression.  The  State  is  simply  a 
policeman,  and  its  duty  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  prevent 
robbery  and  murder  and  enforce  contracts.  It  is  not  to  promote 
good,  nor  even  to  do  anything  to  prevent  evil,  except  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  penalties  upon  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  obvious  and 
tangible  assaults  upon  purses  or  persons.  And,  according  to  this 
view,  the  proper  form  of  government  is  neither  a  monarchy,  an 
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aristocracy,  nor  a  democracy,  but  an  asty nomocracy,  or  police 
government.  On  the  other  hand,  these  views  are  supported  d 
posteriori,  by  an  induction  from  observation,  which  professes  to  show 
that  whatever  is  done  by  a  Government  beyond  these  negative  limits 
is  not  only  sure  to  be  done  badly,  but  to  be  done  much  worse  than 
private  enterprise  would  have  done  the  same  thing. 

I  am  by  no  means  clear  as  to  the  truth  of  the  latter  proposition. 
It  is  generally  supported  by  statements  which  prove  clearly  enough 
that  the  State  does  in  great  many  things  very  badly.  But  this  is 
really  beside  the  question.  The  State  lives  in  a  glass  house- — we  see 
what  it  tries  to  do,  and  all  its  failures,  partial  or  total,  are  made  the 
most  of.  But  private  enterprise  is  sheltered  under  good  opaque 
bricks  and  mortar.  The  public  rarely  knows  what  it  tries  to  do,  and 
only  hears  of  failures  when  they  are  gross  and  patent  to  all  the 
world.  Who  is  to  say  how  private  enterprise  would  come  out  if  it 
tried  its  hand  at  State  work  ?  Those  who  have  had  most  experience 
of  joint-stock  companies  and  their  management,  will  probably  be 
least  inclined  to  believe  in  the  innate  superiority  of  private  enter- 
prise over  State  management.  If  continental  bureaucracy  and  cen- 
tralisation be  fraught  with  multitudinous  evils,  surely  English 
beadleocracy  and  parochial  obstruction  are  not  altogether  lovely.  If  it 
be  said  that,  as  a  matter  of  political  experience,  it  is  found  to  be  for  the 
best  interests,  including  the  healthy  and  free  development,  of  a  people, 
that  the  State  should  restrict  itself  to  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
should  leave  to  the  voluntary  efforts  of  individuals  as  much  as  voluntary 
effort  can  be  got  to  do,  nothing  can  be  more  just.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  can  be  less  justifiable  than  the 
dogmatic  assertion  that  State  interference,  beyond  the  limits  of  homo 
and  foreign  police  must,  under  all  circumstances,  do  harm. 

Suppose,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  we  accept 
the  proposition  that  the  functions  of  the  State  may  be  properly 
summed  up  in  the  one  great  negative  commandment,  —  "Thou 
shalt  not  allow  any  man  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  any 
other  man,'* — I  am  unable  to  see  that  the  logical  consequence 
is  any  such  restriction  of  the  power  of  government,  as  its  sup- 
porters imply.  If  my  next  door  neighbour  chooses  to  have  his 
drains  in  such  a  state  as  to  create  a  poisonous  atmosphere,  which  I 
breathe  at  the  risk  of  typhus  and  diphtheria,  he  restricts  my  just 
freedom  to  live  just  as  much  as  if  he  went  about  with  a  pistol, 
threatening  my  life  ;  if  ho  is  to  be  allowed  to  let  his  children  go  un- 
Yaccinated,  he  might  as  well  be  allowed  to  leave  strychnine  lozenges 
about  in  the  way  of  mine ;  and  if  he  brings  them  up  untaught  and 
untrained  to  earn  their  living,  he  is  doing  his  best  to  restrict  my 
freedom,  by  increasing  the  burden  of  taxation  for  the  support  of 
gaols  and  workhouses,  which  I  have  to  pay. 
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The  Uglier  the  state  of  civilisation  the  more  completely  do  the 
actions  of  one  member  of  the  social  body  influence  all  the  reet^  and 
the  less  possible  is  it  for  any  one  man  to  do  a  wrong  things  witiurat 
interfering,  more  or  less,  with  the  freedom  of  all  his  fellow  citiseDS. 
So  that,  even  upon  the  narrowest  view  of  the  functions  of  the  State,  it 
must  be  admitted  to  have  wider  powers  than  the  adyocates  of  the 
police  theory  are  disposed  to  admit. 

It  is  urged,  I  am  aware,  that  if  the  right  of  the  State  to  step 
beyond  the  assigned  limits  is  admitted  at  all,  there  is  no  stopping; 
and  that  the  principle  which  justifies  the  State  in  enforcing  -vaocinadon 
or  education,  will  also  justify  it  in  prescribing  my  religious  belief  or 
my  mode  of  carrying  on  my  trade  or  profession ;  in  determining  the 
number  of  courses  I  have  for  dinner,  or  the  pattern  of  my  waistcoat 
But  surely  the  answer  is  obvious  that,  on  similar  grounds,  the  right 
of  a  man  to  eat  when  he  is  hungry  might  be  disputed,  because  if  joa 
once  allow  that  he  may  eat  at  all,  there  is  no  stopping  him  until  he 
gorges  himself,  and  sufiers  all  the  ills  of  a  surfeit.  In  practice,  the 
man  leaves  off  when  reason  tells  him  he  has  had  enough ;  and,  in  a 
properly  organised  State,  the  Q^ovemment,  being  nothing  but  the 
corporate  reason  of  the  community,  will  soon  find  out  when  State 
interference  has  been  carried  far  enough.  And,  so  far  as  mj 
acquaintance  with  those  who  carry  on  the  business  of  govern- 
ment goes,  I  must  say  that  I  find  them  fsLr  less  eager  to  inter£^% 
with  the  people,  than  the  people  are  to  be  interfered  with.  And  the 
reason  is  obvious.  The  people  are  keenly  sensible  of  particular 
evils,  and,  like  a  man  suffering  from  pain,  desire  an  immediate 
remedy.  The  statesman,  on  the  other  hand,  is  like  the  physician, 
who  knows  that  he  can  stop  the  pain  at  once  by  an  opiate ;  but  who 
also  knows  that  the  opiate  may  do  more  harm  than  good  in  the  long 
run.  In  three  cases  out  of  four  the  wisest  thing  he  can  do  is  to  wait^ 
and  leave  the  case  to  nature.  But  in  the  fourth  case,  in  which  the 
symptoms  are  unmistakable,  and  the  cause  of  the  disease  d^tinctlj 
known,  prompt  remedy  saves  a  life.  Is  the  fact  that  a  wise  physician 
will  give  as  little  medicine  as  possible  any  argument  for  his  abstain- 
ing from  giving  any  at  all  P 

But  the  argument  may  be  met  directly.  It  may  be  gpranted  that 
the  State,  or  corporate  authority  of  the  people,  might  with  perfe^ 
propriety  order  my  religion,  or  my  waistcoat,  if  as  good  grounds 
could  be  assigned  for  such  an  order  as  for  the  command  to  educate 
my  children.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  question  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  discussion — the  question,  namely,  upon  what 
foimdation  does  the  authority  of  the  State  rest,  and  how  are  the 
limits  of  that  authority  to  be  determined  ? 

One  of  the  oldest  and  profoundest  of  English  philosophCTS>  Hobbes 
of  Malmesbury,  writes  thus : — 
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**  Tiie  office  of  the  soyereign,  be  it  monarcli  or  an  assembly,  consisteth  in  tbe 
end  for  wbioh  he  was  entrusted  with  the  sorereign  power,  namely  the  procu- 
ration of  the  safety  of  the  people :  to  which  he  is  obliged  by  the  law  of 
nature,  and  to  render  an  account  thereof  to  Ood,  the  author  of  that  law,  and 
to  none  but  him.  But  by  safety,  here,  is  not  meant  a  bare  preservation,  but 
also  all  other  contentments  of  Itle,  which  eyery  man  by  lawful  industry, 
without  danger  or  hurt  to  the  commonwealth,  shall  acquire  to  himself." 

At  first  sight  this  may  appear  to  be  a  statement  of  the  police- 
theory  of  government,  pure  and  simple ;  but  it  is  not  so.  For  Hobbes 
goes  on  to  say : — 

«  And  this  is  intended  should  be  done,  not  by  care  applied  to  individuals, 
farther  than  their  protection  from  injuries,  when  they  shall  complain ;  but  by 
a  general  pi*ovidence  contained  in  public  instruction  both  of  doctrine  and 
example ;  and  in  the  making  and  executing  of  good  laws  to  which  individual 
persons  may  apply  their  own  cases."  ^ 

To  a  witness  of  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament, 
it  18  not  wonderfnl  that  the  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  society  which  is 
involved  in  such  strife  should  appear  to  be  "  the  greatest  evil  that  can 
liapp^i  in  this  life;''  and  all  who  have  read  the  ''Leviathan"  know 
to  what  length  Hobbes's  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  the  authority 
of  the  representative  of  the  sovereign  power,  whatever  its  shape,  leads 
him.  '  But  the  justice  of  his  conception  of  the  duties  of  the  sovereign 
power  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  invalidated  by  his  monstrous 
doctrines  respecting  the  sacredness  of  that  power. 

To  Hobbes,  who  lived  during  the  break  up  of  the  sovereign  power 
by  popular  force,  society  appeared  to  be  threatened  by  everything 
which  weakened  that  power;  but,  to  John  Locke,  who  witnessed 
the  evils  which  flow  from  the  attempt  of  the  sovereign  power  to 
destroy  the  rights  of  the  people  by  fraud  and  violence,  the  danger 
lay  in  the  other  direction. 

The  safety  of  the  representative  of  the  sovereign  power  itself  is  to 
Locke  a  matter  of  very  small  moment,  and  he  contemplates  its  abolition 
when  it  ceases  to  do  its  duty,  and  its  replacement  by  another,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  great  champion  of  the  revolution  of  1688 
could  do  no  less.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  than  natural  that  he  should 
seek  to  limit,  rather  than  to  enlarge,  the  powers  of  the  State,  though  in 
substance  he  entirely  agrees  with  Hobbes's  view  of  its  duties : — 

"  But  though  men,"  says  he,  "  when  they  enter  into  society,  give  up  the 
equality,  liberty,  and  executive  power  they  had  in  the  state  of  nature,  into 
the  hands  of  the  society,  to  be  so  far  disposed  of  by  the  legislature  as  the  good 
of  society  shall  require ;  yet  it  being  only  with  an  intention  in'  every  one  the 
better  to  preserve  himself,  his  liberty  and  property  (for  no  rational  creature 
can  be  supposed  to  change  his  condition  with  an  intention  to  be  worse),  the 
power  of  the  society,  or  legislation,  constituted  by  them  can  never  be  supposed 
to  extend  further  than  the  common  good,  but  is  obliged  to  secure  every  one's 
property  by  providing  against  those  three  defects  above  mentioned,  that  made 

(1)  "Leviathan,"  MoleBworth's  ed.  p.  322. 
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ihe  state  of  nature  so  unsafe  and  nneasy.  And  so,  whoever  has  the  legislatiTe 
or  supreme  power  of  any  commonwealth,  is  bound  to  govern  by  establi^ed 
standing  laws,  promulgated  and  known  to  the  people,  and  not  by  extemporary 
decrees ;  by  indifferent  and  upright  judges,  who  are  to  decide  controversies  by 
those  laws ;  and  to  employ  the  force  of  the  community  at  home  only  in  the 
execution  of  such  laws  ;  or  abroad,  to  prevent  or  redress  foreign  injuries,  and 
secure  the  community  from  inroads  and  invasion.  And  all  this  to  be  directed 
to  no  other  end  than  the  peace,  safety  and  public  good  of  the  people."  ' 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  Hobbes^  so  in  that  of  Locke,  it  may  at  first 
sight  appear  from  this  passage  that  the  latter  philosopher's  views  of 
the  functions  of  Government  incline  to  the  negative,  rather  than  the 
positive,  side.  But  a  further  study  of  Locke's  writings  will  at  once 
remove  this  misconception.  In  the  famous  "Letter  concerning 
Toleration,"  Locke  says  : — 

**  The  commonwealth  seems  to  me  to  be  a  society  of  men  constituted  only 
for  the  procuring,  preserving,  and  advancing  their  own  civil  interests. 

"  Civil  interests  I  call  life,  liberty,  health,  and  indolency  of  body ;  and  the 
possession  of  outward  things,  such  as  money,  lands,  houses,  furniture,  and 
the  like. 

**  It  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate,  by  the  impartial  execution  of  equal 
laws,  to  secure  unto  aU  the  people  in  general,  and  to  every  one  of  his  subjects 
in  particular,  the  just  possession  of  those  things  belonging  to  this  life. 

**....  The  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  reaches  only  to  these  civil 
concernments  .  .  .  All  civil  power,  right,  and  dominion,  is  bounded  and  con- 
fined to  the  only  care  of  promoting  these  things." 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  "  Letter,"  Locke  lays  down  the  proposition 
that  if  the  magistrate  understand  washing  a  child  "  to  be  profitable 
to  the  curing  or  preventing  any  disease  that  children  are  subject 
unto,  and  esteem  the  matter  weighty  enough  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
a  law,  in  that  case  he  may  order  it  to  be  done." 

Locke  seems  to  differ  most  widely  from  Hobbes  by  his  strong 
advocacy  of  a  certain  measure  of  toleration  in  religious  matters.  But 
the  reason  why  the  civil  magistrate  ought  to  leave  religion  alone  is, 
according  to  Locke,  simply  this,  that  •'  true  and  saving  religion  con- 
Bists  in  the  inward  persuasion  of  the  mind."  And  since  "  such  is  the 
nature  of  the  understanding  that  it  cannot  be  compelled  to  the  belief 
of  anything  by  outward  force,"  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  make  men 
religious  by  compulsion.  I  cannot  discover  that  Locke  fathers  the  pet 
doctrine  of  modern  Liberalism,  that  the  toleration  of  error  is  a  good 
thing  in  itself,  and  to  be  reckoned  among  the  cardinal  virtues ;  on 
the  contrary,  in  this  very  "  Letter  on  Toleration  "  he  states  in  the 
clearest  language  that  "  No  opinion  contrary  to  human  society,  or  to 
those  moral  rules  which  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  civil 
society,  are  to  be  tolerated  by  the  magistrate  "  (p.  45).  And  the 
practical  corollary  which  he  draws  from  the  proposition  is  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  toleration  for  either  Papists  or  Atheists. 

(1)  Locke's  Essay, "  Of  Civil  Government,"  }  131. 
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After  Locke's  time,  the  negative  view  of  the  functions  of  Govern- 
ment gradually  grew  in  strength,  until  it  obtained  systematic  and 
able  expression  in  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt's  "  Ideen/'*  the  essence  of 
which  is  the  denial  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  be  anything  more 
than  chief  policeman.  And,  of  late  years,  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
doing  nothing,  thus  formulated,  has  acquired  considerable  popularity 
for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  men's  speculative  convictiona 
have  become  less  and  less  real ;  their  tolerance  is  large  because  their 
belief  is  small ;  they  know  that  the  State  had  better  leave  things 
alone  unless  it  has  a  clear  knowledge  about  them  ;  and,  with  reason, 
they  suspect  that  the  knowledge  of  the  governing  power  may  stand 
no  higher  than  the  very  low  watermark  of  their  own. 

In  the  second  place,  men  have  become  largely  absorbed  in 
the  mere  accumulation  of  wealth — and  as  this  is  a  matter  in  which 
the  plainest  and  strongest  form  of  self-interest  is  intensely  concerned, 
science  (in  the  shape  of  Political  Economy)  has  readily  demonstrated 
that  self-interest  may  be  safely  left  to  find  the  best  way  of  attaining 
its  ends.  Rapidity  and  certainty  of  intercourse  between  difierent 
countries,  the  enormous  development  of  the  powers  of  machinery, 
and  general  peace  (however  interrupted  by  brief  periods  of  warfare), 
have  changed  the  face  of  commerce,  as  completely  as  modem  artillery 
has  changed  that  of  war.  The  merchant  found  himself  as  much 
burdened  by  ancient  protective  measures  as  the  soldier  by  his  armour 
— and  negative  legislation  has  been  of  as  much  use  to  the  one  as  the 
stripping  oflf  of  breast-plates,  greaves,  and  bufi-coat  to  the  other. 
But  because  the  soldier  is  better  without  his  armour  it  does  not 
exactly  follow  that  it  is  desirable  that  our  defenders  should  strip 
themselves  stark  naked ;  and  it  is  not  more  apparent  why  laissez 
faire — great  and  beneficial  as  it  may  be  in  all  that  relates  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth — should  be  the  one  great  commandment  which 
the  State  is  to  obey  in  all  other  matters ;  and  especially,  in  those  in 
which  the  justification  of  laissez  faire,  namely,  the  keen  insight  given 
by  the  strong  stimulus  of  direct  personal  interest,  in  matters  clearly 
understood,  is  entirely  absent. 

Thirdly,  to  the  indifierence  generated  by  the  absence  of  fixed 

beliefs,  and  to  the  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  laissez  faire,  apparently 

justified  by- experience  of  the  value  of  that  principle  when  applied  to 

the  pursuit  of  wealth,  there  must  be  added  that  nobler  and  better 

reason  for  a  profound  distrust   of  legislative  interference,   which 

animates  Von  Humboldt  and  shines  forth  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Mill's 

famous  Essay  on  Liberty — I  mean  the  just  fear  lest  the  end  should 

be  sacrificed   to  the  means ;   lest  freedom  and  variety  should  be 

drilled  and  disciplined  out  of  human  life  in  order  that  the  great  mill 

of  the  State  should  grind  smoothly. 

(1)  An  English  translation  has  been  pnblishod  under  the  title  of  ^' Essay  on  the 
Sphere  and  Duties  of  GoTemment." 
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One  of  the  profoundest  of  living  English  philosophers,  who  is  at 
the  same  time  the  most  thoroughgoing  and  consistent  of  the  diam- 
pions  of  astynomocracy,  has  devoted  a  very  able  and  ingenioas  esaaj 
to  the  drawing  oat  of  a  comparison  between  the  process  by  wfaidi 
men  have  advanced  from  the  savage  state  to  the  highest  civilisatiop, 
and  that  by  which  an  animal  passes  from  the  condition  of  an  almost 
shapeless  and  structureless  germ,  to  that  in  which  it  exhibits  a  highly 
complicated  structure  and  a  corresponding  diversity  of  powers.  Mr. 
Spencer  says  with  great  justice — 

**That  they  gradually  increase  in  mass;  that  they  become,  little  by  Etfle, 
more  complex;  that,  at  the  same  time,  their  parts  grow  more  mutually 
dependent ;  and  that  they  continue  to  live  and  grow  as  wholes,  while  suooeasive 
generations  of  theif  units  appear  and  disappear — are  broad  peculiarities  whidi 
bodies  politic  display,  in  common  with  all  Hying  bodies,  aod  in  which  tiiey 
and  living  bodies  differ  fix)m  everything  else." 

In  a  very  striking  passage  of  this  essay  Mr.  Spencer  shows  with  what 
singular  closeness  a  parallel  between  the  development  of  a  nervous 
system,  which  is  the  governing  power  of  the  body  in  ihe  series  of 
animal  organisms,  and  that  of  government,  in  the  series  of  social 
organisms,  can  be  drawn  : — 

'*  Strange  as  the  assertion  will  be  thought,"  says  Mr.  Spenoer,  ''our  Homno 
of  Parliament  discharge  in  the  social  economy  functions  that  are,  in  sundry 
respects,  comparable  to  those  discharged  by  the  cerebral  masses  in  a  vertebrate 

animaL The  oerebrum  co-ordinates  the  countless  heterogeneous  ocat- 

siderations  which  affect  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the  individual  as  a 
whole ;  and  the  legislature  co-ordinates  the  countless  heterogeneous  considera- 
tions which  affect  the  immediate  and  remote  welfare  of  the  whole  community. 
We  may  describe  the  office  of  the  brain  as  that  of  averaging  the  interests  of  life, 
ph^jrsical,  intellectual,  moz^al,  social;  and  a  good  brain  is  one  in  which  ^t» 
desires  answering  to  their  respective  interests  are  so  balanced,  that  the  oonduci 
they  jointly  dictate  sacrifioe  none  of  them.  Similarly  we  may  describe  the  office 
of  Parliament  as  that  of  averaging  the  interests  of  the  various  classes  in  a  com- 
munity ;  and  a  good  Parliament  is  one  in  which  the  parties  answering  to  these 
respective  interests  are  so  balanced,  that  their  united  l^isLaticm  otHioedaB  to 
eadi  class  as  much  as  consists  with  the  claims  of  the  rest." 

All  this  appears  to  be  very  just.  But  if  the  resemblance  between 
the  body  physiological  and  the  body  politic,  ax«  any  indioatioii, 
not  only  of  what  the  latter  is,  and  how  it  has  become  what  it  is»  but 
of  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  it  is  tending  to  become,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  real  foroe  of  the  analogy  is  totally  oppoaed  to  the 
negative  view  of  State  functa<Ni. 

Suppose  that,  in  accordance  witli  this  view,  each  nrascle  were  to 
maintain  that  the  nervous  system  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  its 
contraction,  exc^t  to  prevent  it  from  hindering  the  oontzactioa  of 
another  muscle ;  or  each  g^ud,  that  it  had  a  right  to  secr^»,  so  long 
as  its  secretion  interfere  with  no  other;  suppose  every  separate 
cell  left  free  to  follow  its  own  "  interests,"  and  laissez  Jkirty  Lovd  of 
aU,  what  would  become  of  the  body  physiological  P 
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Tbe  £act  is  that  the  sovereign  power  of  the  body  thinks  for  the 
physiological  organism,  acts  for  it,  and  rules  the  individual  compo- 
nentcf  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Even  the  blood  oorposcles  can't  hold  a 
public  meeting  without  being  accused  of  "congestion'* — and  the 
brain,  like  other  despots  whom  we  have  known,  calls  out  at  once  for 
the  use  of  sharp  steel  against  them.  As  in  Hobbes's  "  Leviathan," 
the  representative  of  the  sovereign  authority  in  the  living  organism, 
though  he  derives  all  his  powers  from  the  mass  which  he  rules, 
is  above  the  law.  The  questioning  of  his  authority  involves  death, 
or  that  partial  death  which  we  call  paralysis.  Hence,  if  the 
Analogy  of  the  body  politic  with  the  body  physiological  counts 
for  anything,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  in  favour  of  a  much  larger 
amount  of  governmental  interference  than  exists  at  present,  or  than 
I,  for  one,  at  all  desire  to  see.  But,  tempting  as  the  opportimity  is, 
I  am  not  disposed  to  build  up  any  argument  in  favour  of  my  own 
case  upon  this  analogy,  curious,  interesting,  and  in  many  respects 
close,  as  it  is,  for  it  takes  no  cognisance  of  certain  profound  and 
essential  differences  between  the  physiological  and  the  political 
bodies. 

Much  as  the  notion  of  a  "  social  contract "  has  been  ridiculed,  it 
nevertheless  seems  to  be  clear  enough,  that  all  social  organisation 
whatever  depends  upon  what  is  substantially  a  contract,  whether 
expressed  or  implied,  between  the  members  of  the  society.  No 
society  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  really  held  together  by  force.  It 
may  seem  a  paradox  to  say  that  a  slaveholder  does  not  make  his 
slaves  work  by  force,  but  by  agreement.  And  yet  it  is  true.  There 
is  a  contract  between  the  two  which,  if  it  were  written  out,  would 
run  in  these  terms — "I  undertake  to  feed,  clothe,  house,  and  not  to 
kill,  flog,  or  otherwise  maltreat  you,  Quashie,  if  you  perform  a 
certain  amount  of  work."  Quashie,  seeing  no  better  terms  to  be  had, 
accepts  the  bargain,  and  goes  to  work  accordingly.  A  highwayman 
who  garrottes  me,  and  then  clears  out  my  pockets,  robs  me  by  force  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  words ;  but  if  he  puts  a  pistol  to  my  head  and 
demands  my  money  or  my  life,  and  I,  pr^erring  the  latter,  hand 
over  my  purse,  we  have  virtually  made  a  contract,  and  I  perform 
one  of  tiie  terms  of  that  contract.  If,  neverthdess,  the  highwayman 
subsequaitly  shoots  me,  everybody  will  see  that  in  addition  to  the 
crimes  of  murder  and  titeft,  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  contract. 

A  despotic  government,  th^:«fore,  tboi  gh  often  a  mere  combina- 
tion of  filaveholding  and  highway  robbery,  nevertheless  implies  a 
contract  between  governor  and  governed,  with  voluntary  submission 
on  the  part  of  the  latter ;  and  d  fortiori  all  other  forms  of  government 
are  in  like  case. 

Now  a  contract  between  any  two  men,  implies  a  restriction  of  the 
freedom  of  each  in  certain  particulars.    The  highwayman  gives  up  his 
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freedom  to  shoot  me,  on  condition  of  my  giving  up  my  freedom  to  do 
as  I  like  with  my  money;  I  give  up  my  freedom  to  kill  Qua^e, 
on  condition  of  Quashie's  giving  up  his  freedom  to  be  idle.  And  the 
essence  and  foundation  of  every  social  organisation,  whether  simple 
or  complex,  is  the  fact  that  each  member  of  the  society  voluntarily 
renounces  his  freedom  in  certain  directions,  in  return  for  the  advan- 
tages which  he  expects  from  association  with  the  other  members  <rf 
that  society.  Nor  are  constitutions,  laws,  or  manners,  in  ultimate 
analysis,  anything  but  so  many  expressed  or  implied  contracts  betweoi 
the  members  of  a  society  to  do  this,  or  abstain  from  that. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  feature  constitutes  the  difference  be- 
tween the  social  and  the  physiological  organism.  Among  the  higher 
physiological  organisms,  there  is  none  which  is  developed  by  the 
conjunction  of  a  number  of  primitively  independent  existences 
into  a  complex  whole.  The  process  of  social  organisation  appears 
to  be  comparable,  not  so  much  to  the  process  of  organic  develop- 
ment, as  to  the  synthesis  of  the  chemist,  by  which  independent 
elements  are  gradually  built  up  into  complex  aggregations — ^in 
which  each  element  retains  an  independent  individuality,  though 
held  in  subordination  to  the  whole.  The  atoms  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  which  enter  into  a  complex  molecule, 
do  not  lose  the  powers  originally  inherent  in  them,  when  they  unite 
to  form  that  molecule,  the  properties  of  which  express  those  forces 
of  the  whole  aggregation  .which  are  not  neutralised  and  balanced 
by  one  another.  Each  atom  has  given  up  something,  in  order  that 
the  atomic  society,  or  molecule,  may  subsist.  And  as  soon  as  any 
one  or  more  of  the  atoms  thus  associated,  resumes  the  freedom  which 
it  has  renounced,  and  follows  some  external  attraction,  the  molecule 
is  broken  up,  and  all  the  peculiar  properties  which  depended  upon 
its  constitution  vanish. 

Every  society,  great  or  small,  resembles  such  a  complex  molecule, 
in  which  the  atoms  are  represented  by  men,  possessed  of  all  those  multi- 
farious attractions  and  repulsions  which  are  manifested  in  their  desires 
and  volitions,  the  unlimited  power  of  satisfying  which,  w^  call  freedouL 
The  social  molecule  exists  in  virtue  of  the  renunciation  of  more  or 
less  of  this  freedom  by  every  individuaL  It  is  decomposed,  when 
the  attraction  of  desire  leads  to  the  resumption  of  that  freedom  the 
suppression  of  which  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  social  molecule. 
And  the  great  problem  of  that  social  chemistry  we  call  politics, 
is  to  discover  what  desires  of  mankind  may  be  gratified,  and  what 
must  be  suppressed,  if  the  highly  complex  compound,  society,  is  to 
avoid  decomposition.  That  the  gratification  of  some  of  men's  desires 
shall  be  renounced  is  essential  to  order ;  that  the  satisfaction  of  others 
shall  be  permitted  is  no  less  essential  to  pr<^;ress ;  and  the  business 
of  the  sovereign  authority — which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  simply  a 
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delegation  of  the  people  appointed  to  act  for  its  good — appears  to 
me  to  be,  not  only  to  enforce  the  renunciation  of  the  anti-social 
desires,  but,  wherever  it  may  be  necessary,  to  promote  the  satisfaction 
of  those  which  are  conducive  to  progress. 

The  great  metaphysician,  Immanuel  Kant,  who  is  at  his  greatest 
when  he  discusses  questions  which  are  not  metaphysical,  wrote, 
nearly  a  century,  ago,  a  wonderfully  instructive  essay  entitled  "  A 
Conception  of  Universal  History  in  relation  to  TJniversal  Citizen- 
ship,''^ from  which  I  will  borrow  a  few  pregnant  sentences : — 

**  The  means  of  whicli  Nature  has  availed  herself,  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
development  of  all  the  capacities  of  man,  is  the  antagonism  of  those  capacities 
to  social  organisation,  so  far  as  the  latter  does  in  the  long  run  necessitate  their 
definite  correlation.  By  antagonism,  I  here  mean  the  unsocial  sociability  of 
mankind — that  is,  the  combination  in  them  of  an  impulse  to  enter  into  society, 
with  a  thorough  spirit  of  opposition  which  constantly  threatens  to  break  up 
this  society.  The  ground  of  this  lies  in  human  nature.  Man  has  an  inclina- 
tion to  enter  into  society,  because  in  that  state  he  feels  that  he  becomes  more  a 
man,  or,  in  other  words,  that  his  natural  faculties  develop.  But  he  has  also 
a  great  tendency  to  isolate  himself,  because  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  aware  of  the 
unsocial  peculiarity  of  desiring  to  have  everything  his  own  way ;  and  thus  being 
conscious  of  an  inclination  to  oppose  others,  he  is  naturally  led  to  expect  oppo- 
sition from  them. 

**  Now  it  is  this  opposition  which  awakens  all  the  dormant  powers  of  men, 
stimulates  them  to  overcome  their  inclination  to  be  idle,  and,  spurred  by  the 
love  of  honour,  or  power,  or  wealth,  to  make  themselves  a  place  among  their 
fellows,  whom  they  can  neither  do  with,  nor  do  without. 

**  Thus  they  make  the  first  steps  from  brutishness  towards  culture,  of  which 
the  social  value  of  man  is  the  measure.  Thus  all  talents  become  gradually 
developed,  taste  is  formed,  and  by  continual  enlightenment  the  foundations  of  a 
way  of  thinking  are  laid,  which  gradually  changes  the  mere  rude  capacity  of 
moral  perception  into  determinate  practical  principles ;  and  thus  society,  which 
is  originated  by  a  sort  of  pathological  compulsion,  becomes  metamorphosed 
into  a  moraLunity."  {L  c.  p.  147.) 

"All  the  cultiire  and  art  which  adorn  humanity,  the  most  refined  social 
order,  are  produced  by  that  unsociability  which  is  compelled  by  its  own 
existence  to  discipline  itself,  and  so  by  enforced  art  to  bring  the  seeds  implanted 
by  nature  into  full  flower."  {L  c.  p.  148.) 

In  these  passages,  as  in  others  of  this  remarkable  tract,  Kant 
anticipates  the  application  of  the  "struggle  for  existence'*  to 
politics,  and  indicates  the  manner  in  which  the  evolution  of  society 
has  resulted  from  the  constant  attempt  of  individuals  to  strain  its 
bonds.  If  individuality  has  no  play,  society  does  not  advance;  if 
individuality  breaks  out  of  all  bounds,  society  perishes. 

But  when  men  living  in  society  have  once  become  aware  that  their 
welfare  depends  upon  two  opposing  tendencies  of  equal  importance — 
the  one  restraining,  the  other  encouraging,  individual  freedom — the 

(1)  "  Idee  zu  einer  allgemcinon  Qeschichte  in  "weltburgerlichen  Ahsicht."  1784.  This 
twiper  has  been  translated  by  Do  Quincey,  and  atteDtioo  has  been  recently  drawn  to  its 
•*  signal  merits  "  by  the  Editor  of  this  Review  in  his  Essay  on  Condorcet.  (No.  xxzviii. 

>r.s.  p.  136,  lay.) 
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question  "  What  are  the  functions  of  Government  P  "  is  translated  into 
another — namely,  what  ought  we  men,  in  our  corporate  capacitr,  to 
do,  not  only  in  the  way  of  restraining  that  free  individuality  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  society ;  but  in  encouraging  that  free 
individuality'which  is  essential  to  the  evolution  of  the  social  organisa- 
tion. The  formula  which  truly  defines  the  function  of  Oovemment 
must  contain  the  solution  of  both  the  problems  involved,  and  not 
merely  of  one  of  them. 

Locke  has  furnished  us  with  such  a  formula,  in  the  noblest,  and 
at  the  same  time  briefest,  statement  of  the  purpose  of  Gfovemment 
known  to  me : 

"The  end  of  Government  is  the  Good  of  Mankind/** 

But  the  good  of  mankind  is  not  a  something  which  is  absolute  and 
fixed  for  all  men,  whatever  their  capacities  or  state  of  civilisatiim. 
Doubtless  it  is  possible  to  imagine  a  true  "  Civitas  Dei,**  in  whsi 
every  man*s  moral  faculty  shall  be  such  as  leads  him  to  control  aD 
those  desires  which  run  counter  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  to  cherid 
only  those  which  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  society ;  and  in  whidi 
every  man's  native  intellect  shall  be  sufficiently  strong,  and  his  ealtare 
sufficiently  extensive,  to  enable  him  to  know  what  he  ought  to  do  and 
to  seek  after.  And,  in  that  blessed  State,  police  will  be  as  mudi  a 
superfluity  as  every  other  kind  of  government. 

But  the  eye  of  man  has  not  beheld  that  State,  and  is  not  likely  to 
behold  it  for  some  time  to  come.  What  we  do  see,  in  fact,  is  that 
States  are  made  up  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  ignorant  and 
foolish,  a  toiall  proportion  of  genuine  knaves,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
capable  and  honest  men,  by  whose  efforts  the  former  are  kept  in  a 
reasonable  state  of  guidance,  and  the  latter  of  repression.  And,  such 
being  the  case,  I  do  not  see  how  any  limit  whatever  can  be  laid  down 
as  to  the  extent  to  which,  under  some  circumstances,  the  action  of 
Government  may  be  rightfully  carried. 

Was  our  own  Government  wrong  in  suppressing  Thuggee  in 
India  P  If  not,  would  it  be  wrong  in  putting  down  any  enthusiast 
who  attempted  to  set  up  the  worship  of  Astarte  in  the  Haymarket? 
Has  the  State  no  right  to  put  a  stop  to  gross  and  open  violations  of 
common  decency  P  And  if  the  State  has,  as  I  believe  it  has,  a  perfect 
right  to  do  all  these  things,  are  we  not  bound  to  admit,  with 
Locke,  that  it  may  have  a  right  to  interfere  with  **  Popery"  and 
"Atheism,"  if  it  be  really  true  that  the  practical  consequence  of 
such  beliefs  can  be  proved  to  be  injurious  to  civil  society  P  The 
question  where  to  draw  the  line  between  those  things  with  which 
the  State  ought,  and  those  with  which  it  ought  not,  to  interfere, 
then,  is  one  which  must  be  left  to  be  decided  separately  for  each 
individual  case.  The  difficulty  which  meets  the  statesman  is  the 
(1)  "  Of  Civil  Government,"  }  229. 
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same  as  that  which  meets  us  all  in  individual  life,  in  which  our 
abstract  rights  are  generally  cliear  enough,  though  it  is  frequently 
extremely  hard  to  say  at  what  point  it  is  wise  to  cease  our  attempts 
to  enforce  them. 

The  notion  that  the  social  body  should  be  organised  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  advance  the  welfare  of  its  members,  is  as  old  as  political 
thought ;  and  the  schemes  of  Plato,  More,  Robert  Owen,  St.  Simon, 
Comte,  and  the  modem  socialists,  bear  witness  that,  in  every  age, 
men,  whose  capacity  is  of  no  mean  order,  and  whose  desire  to  benefit 
their  fellows  has  rarely  been  excelled,  have  been  strongly,  nay, 
enthusiastically,  convinced  that  Government  may  attain  its  end — ^the 
good  of  the  people — ^by  some  more  effectual  process  that  the  very 
simple  and  easy  one  of  putting  its  hands  in  its  pockets,  and  letting 
them  alone. 

It  may  be,  that  all  the  schemes  of  social  organisation  which  have 
hitherto  been  propounded  are  impracticable  follies.  But  if  this  be 
so,  the  fact  proves,  not  that  the  idea  which  underlies  them  is  worthless, 
but  only  that  the  science  of  politics  is  in  a  very  rudimentary  and 
imperfect  state.  Politics,  as  a  science,  is  not  older  than  astronomy ; 
but  though  the  subject-matter  of  the  latter  is  vastly  less  complex 
than  that  of  the  former,  the  theory  of  the  moon's  motions  is  not 
quite  settled  yet. 

Perhaps  it  may  help  us  a  little  way  towards  getting  clearer  notions 
of  what  the  State  may  and  what  it  may  not  do,  if,  assuming  the 
truth  of  Locke's  maxim  that  "  the  end  of  Government  is  the  good 
of  mankind,''  we  consider  a  little  what  the  good  of  mankind  is. 

I  take  it  that  the  good  of  mankind  means  the  attainment,  by  every 
man,  of  all  the  happiness  which  he  can  enjoy  without  diminishing 
the  happiness  of  his  fellow-men.^ 

If  we  inquire  what  kinds  of  happiness  come  under  this  definition, 
we  find  those  derived  from  the  sense  of  security  or  peace;  from 
wealth,  or  commodity,  obtained  by  commerce ;  from  Art — whether  it 
be  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music,  or  literature  ;  from  know- 
ledge, or  science ;  and,  finally,  from  sympathy  or  friendship.  No  man 
is  injured,  but  the  contrary,  by  peace.  No  man  is  any  the  worse  off 
because  another  acquires  wealth  by  trade,  or  by  the  exercise  of  a  pro- 
fession ;  on  the  contrary,  he  cannot  have  acquired  his  wealth,  except 
by  benefitting  others  to  the  full  extent  of  what  they  considered  to  be 
its  value ;  and  his  wealth  is  no  more  than  fairy  gold  if  he  does  not 

(1)  "  Hie  est  itaque  finis  ad  quern  tendo,  taleiii  scilicet  Natxiram  acquirere,  et  ut  muiti 
mecum  earn  acquirant,  oonaii  hoc  eitt  de  mea  felicitate  etium  operam  dare,  ut  alii  multi 
idem,  atque  ego  iutelligant,  ut  eorum  intellectus  et  cupiditas  prorsus  cum  meo  intellectu 
et  cupiditate  conyeniant ;  atque  hoc  fiat,  necesse  e.st  tantum  de  Natura  intelligere, 
quantum  sufficit  ad  ta!em  naturam  acquirendam :  dfindo  formare  talem  societatem 
qualis  eet  desideranda,  ut  quam  plurimi  quam  facillime  et  secure  eo  peryeniant.'* 
— ^B.  Bpinoza  **X)e  IntellectiU  Emendatione  Tractatos." 
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go  on  benefitting  others  in  the  same  way.  A  thousand  men  may 
enjoy  the  pleasure  derived  from  a  picture,  a  symphony,  or  a  poem, 
without  lessening  the  happiness  of  the  most  devoted  connoissear. 
The  investigation  of  nature  is  an  infinite  pasture-ground,  where 
all  may  graze,  and  where  the  more  bite  the  longer  the  grass  grows, 
the  sweeter  is  its  flavour,  and  the  more  it  nourishes.  If  I  love  a 
friend  it  is  no  damage  to  me,  but  rather  a  pleasure,  if  all  the  worid 
also  love  him  and  think  of  him  as  highly  as  I  do. 

It  appears  to  be  universally  agreed,  for  the  reasons  already  men- 
tioned, that  it  is  imnecessary  and  undesirable  for  the  State  to  attempt 
to  promote  the  acquisition  of  wealth  by  any  direct  interference  with 
commerce.  But  there  is  no  such  agreement  as  to  the  further  question 
whether  the  State  may  not  promote  the  acquisition  of  wealth  by  indirect 
means.  For  example,  may  the  State  make  a  road,  or  build  a  harbonr, 
when  it  is  quite  clear  that  by  so  doing  it  will  open  up  a  productive 
district,  and  thereby  add  enormously  to  the  total  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity ?  And  it  so,  may  the  State,  acting  for  the  general  good, 
take  charge  of  the  means  of  commimication  between  its  members/ or 
of  the  postal  and  telegraph  services  ?  I  have  not  yet  met  with  any 
valid  argument  against  the  propriety  of  the  State  doing  what  our 
Government  does  in  this  matter;  except  the  assumption,  which 
remains  to  be  proved,  that  Government  will  manage  these  tilings 
worse  than  private  enterprise  would  do.  Nor  is  there  any  agreement 
upon  the  still  more  important  question  whether  the  State  ought,  or 
ought  not,  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  wealth.  If  it  ought  not, 
then  all  legislation  which  regulates  inheritance — the  statute  of 
Mortmain,  and  the  like— is  wrong  in  principle ;  and,  when  a  rich 
man  dies,  we  ought  to  return  to  the  state  of  nature,  and  have  a 
scramble  for  his  property.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  authority  of 
the  State  is  legitimately  employed  in  regulating  these  matters,  then 
it  is  an  open  question,  to  be  decided  eiltirely  by  evidence  as  to  what 
tends  to  the  highest  good  of  the  people,  whether  we  keep  our  pre- 
sent laws,  or  whether  we  modify  them.  At  present  the  State  pro- 
tects men  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  their  property,  and 
defines  what  that  property  is.  The  justification  for  its  so  doing  is 
that  its  action  promotes  the  good  of  the  people.  If  it  can  be  cleariy 
proved  that  the  abolition  of  property  would  tend  still  more  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  the  people,  the  State  will  have  the  same  justification 
for  abolishing  property  that  it  now  has  for  maintaining  it. 

Again,  I  suppose  it  is  universally  agreed  that  it  would  be  useless  and 
absurd  for  the  State  to  attempt  to  promote  friendship  and  sympathy  be- 
tween man  and  man  directly.  But  I  see  no  reason  why,  if  it  be  other- 
wise expedient,  the  State  may  not  do  something  towards  that  end  indi- 
rectly. For  example,  I  can  conceive  the  existence  of  an  Established 
Church  which  should  be  a  blessing  to  the  community.     A  Church 
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in  which,  week  by  week,  services  should  be  devoted,  not  to  the  itera- 
tion of  abstract  propositions  in  theology,  but  to  the  setting  before 
men's  minds  of  an  ideal  of  true,  just,  and  pure  living ;  a  place  in 
which  those  who  are  weary  of  the  burden  of  daily  cares,  should  find  a 
moment's  rest  in  the  contemplation  of  the  higher  life  wTiich  is 
possible  for  all,  though  attained  by  so  few ;  a  place  in  which  the 
man  of  strife  and  of  business  should  have  time  to  think  how  small, 
after  all,  are  the  rewards  he  covets  compared  with  peace  and 
charity.  Depend  upon  it,  if  such  a  Church  existed,  no  one  would 
seek  to  disestablish  it. 

Whatever  the  State  may  not  do,  however,  it  is  universally  agreed 
that  it  may  take  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  internal  and  external 
peace.  Even  the  strongest  advocate  of  administrative  nihilism  admits 
that  Government  may  prevent  aggression  of  one  man  on  another. 
But  this  implies  the  maintenance  of  an  army  and  navy,  as  much  as 
of  a  body  of  police;  it  implies  a  diplomatic  as  well  as  a  detective  force ; 
and  it  implies,  further,  that  the  State,  as  a  corporate  whole,  shall  have 
distinct  and  definite  views  as  to  its  wants,  powers,  and  obligations. 

For  independent  States  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  one  another 
as  men  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  unlimited  freedom.  Each  endeavours 
to  get  all  it  can,  until  the  inconvenience  of  the  state  of  war,  suggests 
either  the  formation  of  those  express  contracts  we  call  treaties,  or 
mutual  consent  to  those  implied  contracts  which  are  expressed  by  inter- 
national law.  The  moral  rights  of  a  State  rest  upon  the  same  basis  as 
those  of  an  individual.  If  any  number  of  States  agree  to  observe  a 
common  set  of  international  laws,  they  have,  in  fact,  set  up  a  sovereign 
authority  or  supra-national  government,  the  end  of  which,  like  that  of 
all  governments,  is  the  good  of  mankind ;  and  the  possession  of  as 
much  freedom  by  each  State,  as  is  consistent  with  the  attainment  of 
that  end.  But  there  is  this  diflference  :  that  the  government  thus  set 
up  over  nations  is  ideal,  and  has  no  concrete  representative  of  the 
sovereign  power ;  whence  the  only  way  of  settling  any  dispute  finally 
is  to  fight  it  out.  Thus  the  supra-national  society  is  continually 
in  danger  of  returning  to  the  state  of  nature,  in  which  contracts  are 
void  ;  and  the  possibility  of  this  contingency  justifies  a  government  in 
restricting  the  liberty  of  its  subjects  in  many  ways,  that  would 
otherwise  be  unjustifiable. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  advancement  of  science  and  art.  I 
have  never  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  any  valid  reason 
alleged  why  that  corporation  of  individuals  we  call  the  State  may 
not^do  what  voluntary  efibrt  fails  in  doing,  either  from  want  of 
intelligence  or  lack  of  will.  And  here  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  the 
action  of  the  State  is  always  hurtful.  On  the  contrary,  in  every 
country  in  Europe,  universities,  public  libraries,  picture  galleries, 
museums,  and  laboratories,  have  been  established  by  the  State,  and 
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have  done  infinite  service  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  progress 
and  the  refinement,  of  mankind. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  from  one  of  the  most  eminent  memben 
of  the  "  Institut "  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Pourquoi  la  France  n'a  pas 
trouv^  d'hommes  sup^rieurs  au  moment  du  p^ril."  The  writ^, 
M.  Pasteur,  has  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  the  astounding  coUapee  rf 
his  countrymen  is  to  be  sought  in  the  miserable  neglect  of  the 
higher  branches  of  culture,  which  has  been  one  of  the  many  dis- 
graces of  the  Second  Empire,  if  not  of  its  predecessors. 

"  Au  point  o\i  nous  sommes  arrives  de  ce  qu'on  appelle  la  civilisatum  mod^rtm, 
la  culture  dee  sciences  dans  leur  expression  la  plus  elev^e  est  peut-^tre  pins 
nScessaire  encore  a  I'fetat  moral  d'une  nation  qu'a  sa  prosp^ritfi  matferielle. 

"  Les  grandes  decouvertes,  les  meditations  de  la  pens^e  dans  les  arts,  dana 
les  sciences  et  dans  les  lettres,  en  un  mot,  les  travaux  d§3int§reK§s  de  resprit 
dans  tous  les  genres,  les  centres  d'enseignement  propres  a  les  faire  connaitre, 
introduisent  dans  le  corps  social  tout  entier  I'esprit  philosophique  ou  scientifiqnB, 
cet  esprit  de  discemement  qui  soumet  tout  4une  raison  sev^e,  condanme  I'igno- 
rance,  dissipe  les  pr§jug§s  et  les  erreurs.  lis  ^l^vent  le  niveau  intellectoel,  le 
sentiment  moral ;  par  eux,  Tidee  divine  elle-mSme  se  r§pand  et  s'ezalte.  ...  Si, 
au  moment  du  p§ril  supreme,  la  France  n'a  pas  trouv§  des  hommes  sup§neun 
pour  mettre  en  oeuvre  ses  ressources  et  le  oourage  de  ses  eni^ts,  il  faut  rattribuer, 
j'en  ai  la  conviction,  i  ce  que  la  France  s'est  d6sint§res6^e,  depuis  undemi-sidcle, 
des  grands  travauz  de  la  pens^e,  particulidrement  dans  les  sciences  exactes," 

Individually,  I  have  no  love  for  academies  on  the  Continental  model, 
and  still  less  for  the  system  of  decorating  men  of  distinction  in  science^ 
letters,  or  art,  with  orders  and  titles,  or  enriching  them  with  sinecnrM. 
What  men  of  science  want  is  only  a  fair  day's  wages  for  more  than 
a  fair  day's  work ;  and  most  of  us,  I  suspect,  would  be^eUcontoit  it 
for  our  days  and  nights  of  imremitting  toil,  we  could  aecore  the  pay 
which  a  first-class  Treasury  clerk  earns  without  any  obviondy  trying 
strain  upon  his  faculties.  The  sole  order  of  nobility  which,  in  my 
judgment,  becomes  a  philosopher,  is  that  rank  which  he  holds  in 
the  estimation  of  his  fellow- workers,  who  are  the  only  oompetait 
judges  in  such  matters.  Newton  and  Cuvier  lowered  themselves 
when  the  one  accepted  an  idle  knighthood,  and  the  other  became 
a  baron  of  the  empire.  The  great  men  who  went  to  their  graves 
as  Michael  Faraday  and  George  Grote  seem  to  me  to  have  under- 
stood the  dignity  of  knowledge  better  when  they  declined  all  such 
meretricious  trappings. 

But  it  is  one  thing  for  the  State  to  appeal  to  the  vanity  and 
ambition  which  are  to  be  found  in  philosophical  as  in  other  breasts^ 
and  another  to  o£fer  men  who  desire  to  do  the  hardest  of  work  for 
the  most  modest  of  tangible  rewards,  the  means  of  making  themselves 
useful  to  their  age  and  generation.  And  this  is  just  what  the  State 
does  when  it  founds  a  public  library  or  museum,  or  provides  the 
means  of  scientific  research  by  such  grants  of  money  as  that  admi- 
nistered by  the  Royal  Society. 
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It  is  one  thing,  again,  for  the  State  to  take  all  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  nation  into  its  own  hands ;  it  is  another  to  stimulate  and 
to  aid,  while  they  are  yet  young  and  weak,  local  efforts  to  the  same 
end.  The  Midland  Institute,  Owen's  College  in  Manchester,  the  newly 
instituted  Science  College  in  Newcastle,  are  all  noble  products  of  local 
energy  and  munificence.  But  the  good  they  are  doing  is  not  local — ^the  • 
commonwealth,  to  its  uttermost  limits,  shares  in  the  benefits  they 
confer ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  upon  what  principle  of 
equity  the  State,  which  admits  the  principle  of  payment  on  results, 
refuses  to  give  a  fair  equivalent  for  these  benefits ;  or  on  what 
principle  of  justice  the  State,  which  admits  the  obligation  of  sharing 
the  duty  of  primary  education  with  a  locality,  denies  the  existence  of 
that  obligation  when  the  higher  education  is  in  question. 

To  sum  up :  If  the  positive  advancement  of  the  peace,  wealth,  and  the 
intellectual  and  moral  development  of  its  members,  are  objects  which 
the  Government,  as  the  representative  of  the  corporate  authority  of 
society,  may  justly  strive  after,  in  fulfilment  of  its  end — the  good  of 
mankind ;  then  it  is  clear  that  the  Government  may  undertake  to 
educate  the  people.  For  education  promotes  peace  by  teaching  men 
ihe  realities  of  life  and  the  obligations  which  are  involved  in  the 
yery  existence  of  society ;  it  promotes  intellectual  development,  not 
only  by  training  the  individual  intellect,  but  by  sifting  out  from  the 
masses  of  ordinary  or  inferior  capacities,  those  which  are  competent 
to  increase  the  general  welfare  by  occupying  higher  positions ;  and, 
lastly,  it  promotes  morality  and  refinement,  by  teaching  men  to  dis- 
cipline themselves,  and  by  leading  them  to  see  that  the  highest,  as  it  is 
the  only  permanent,  content  is  to  be  attained,  not  by  grovelling  in 
the  rank  and  steaming  valleys  of  sense,  but  by  continual  striving 
towards  those  high  peaks,  where,  resting  in  eternal  calm,  reason  dis- 
cerns the  undefined  but  bright  ideal  of  the  highest  Good— ^'^  a  cloud 
by  day,  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night." 

T.  H.  HtncLBT. 
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The  time  has  probably  come  when  for  various  reasons  it  is  desirable 
that  Liberals,  who  once  cordially  supported  the  Government,  and 
now  often  oppose  them,  should,  without  reserve  or  hesitation,  state 
the  reasons  which  have  induced  this  change.  One  obvious  advantage 
will  result  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  course.  It  will  afford  an 
opportunity  of  showing  that  the  Liberals  who  are  alienated  from 
the  Government  are  not  influenced  by  personal,  but  solely  by  poli- 
tical considerations.  Moreover,  the  Ministry  have  a  right  to  demand 
a  distinct  statement  of  the  causes  which  have  created  antagonism 
towards  them.  They  may,  in  fact,  fairly  say,  "  There  is  no  chance  of 
our  being  able  to  regain  your  confidence,  unless  you  first  tell  us  how 
we  have  lost  it.'*  Moreover,  it  is  all  the  more  important  that  the 
causes  of  this  political  disagreement  should  be  imreservedly  stated, 
because  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  Government  are 
imacquainted  with  the  true  state  of  feeling  of  many  Liberals. 

Since  the  close  of  the  session.  Cabinet  Ministers  have  appeared  on 
the  public  platform  with  unusual  frequency,  apparently  unconscious 
of  the  causes  which  have  estranged  from  them  that  popular  enthu- 
siasm which,  three  years  since,  brought  them  so  triumphantly  into 
power.  The  Prime  Minister  seems  to  think  that  the  irritation  of  the 
working  classes  can  be  soothed  by  an  assurance  that  out  of  the  five 
great  measures  that  have  been  introduced,  three — the  Irish  Land 
Bill,  the  Elementary  Education  Bill,  and  the  Ballot  Bill — ^have  been 
mainly  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  labouring  population.^ 
Mr.  Goschen,  speaking  at  Sheffield,  was  quite  jubilant,  when  he 
remarked  that  "the  Government  have  dealt  with  the  question  of 
elementary  education."  Can  he  be  ignorant  of  a  fact  which  is 
known  to  every  Nonconformist,  from  John  o'Groat's  to  Land's 
End,  that  the  Government,  in  dealing  with  the  Education  question 
have  shown  so  much  fondness  for  the  denominational  principle,  as 
not  only  to  offend  but  to  alienate  many  who  were  the  staimchest  and 
most  powerful  supporters  of  the  Ministry  at  the  last  election? 
Mr.  Bruce,  who  seems  to  dwell  in  a  paradise  of  political  oblivious- 
ness, has  apparently  forgotten  that  almost  every  measure  which  has 
lately  been  introduced  from  the  Home  Office  into  Parliament  has 
been  withdrawn,  and  that  he  must  at  the  present  time  have  at  least 
twenty  questions  of  great  social  importance  under  his  serious  con- 
sideration. All  this  vast  amount  of  "serious  consideration''  has 
not  dulled  his  buoyant  spirits.    He  seems  quite  to  have  forgotten  his 

(1)  See  letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  published  September  25th,  in  reply  to  the  working 
miners'  remonstrance  against  the  delay  in  passing  the  Mines  Regulation  Bill. 
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extraordinary  muddle  with  the  Licensing  Bill — a  measure  so  crude 
that  the  Government  were  afraid  to  have  it  discussed — its  principles 
being  so  contradictory  that  the  teetotallers  were  dissatisfied,  while  the 
licensed  victuallers  were  enraged  with  its  provisions.  No  one  can 
doubt  Mr.  Bruce's  good  intentions,  or  can  deny  that  he  is  sincerely 
anxious  to  promote  the  cause  of  social  reform.  But  still,  admitting 
all  this,  it  is  only  too  evident,  without  deciding  who  is  to  blame, 
that  his  administration  of  the  Home  Office  has  been  a  lamentable 
failure.  This  failure  has  doubtless  been  to  a  great  extent  brought 
about  by  the  unfortunate  habit  he  has  of  promising  to  legislate  upon 
every  conceivable  subject.  The  consequence  is  that  he  is  almost 
every  week  introducing  some  crude  measure  which  is  certain,  in  the 
end,  to  be  withdrawn.  Mr.  Bruce  and  his  colleagues  would  do  well 
to  ponder  a  speech  recently  made  by  a  member  of  the  Government. 
Lord  Enfield,  when  lately  addressing  his  constituents  in  Middlesex, 
said:  "It  would  be  far  better  to  introduce  fewer  bills,  elaborate 
them  carefully,  and  press  them  vigorously,  than  to  fling  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  a  dozen  ill-devised  and  ill-digested  measures, 
which  were  only  doomed  to  be  ultimately  withdrawn,  having  served 
no  other  purpose  than  to  produce  an  endless  stream  of  talk." 
Mr.  Bruce,  however,  in  a  state  of  happy  forgetfulness  of  his 
numerous  failures,  asks  his  constituents,  in  tones  of  joyous  confi- 
dence, whether  there  ever  was  such  a  wonderful  Government 
before,  and  whether  they  could  have  believed  that  any  Ministry 
could  have  done  what  has  been  done  during  the  last  three  years. 
Has  Mr.  Bruce  ever  asked  himself  why  the  people  voted  as  they  did 
at  the  last  election  ?  If  he  has  put  this  question  to  himself,  he  will 
surely  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great  Liberal  majority  was 
obtained,  because  certain  men  then  promised  that  if  they  were 
placed  in  power  they  would  pursue  a  definite  policy  and  pass  par- 
ticular measures.  Ministers  seem  to  forget  that  after  all  they  cannot, 
because  they  have  abolished  the  Irish  Church  and  passed  an  Irish 
Land  Bill,  fairly  claim  an  extraordinary  amount  of  public  thank- 
fulness. They  should  remember  that  these  things  they  promised 
to  do ;  whereas  many  other  things,  which  they  also  promised  to  do, 
they  have  left  imdone.  They  promised  us  National  Education,  and 
they  have  given  us  a  measure  which  will  not  aflect  many  localities 
where  ignorance  is  most  rife,  and  which,  where  it  is  applied,  may  do 
something  for  popular  instruction,  but  is  certain  to  do  far  more  to 
lundle  sectarian  rancour.  They  promised  us  administrative  efficiency, 
and  they  send  our  troops  to  sea  in  such  a  notoriously  worn-out 
hulk  as  to  condemn  them  to  almost  certain  destruction.  With 
the  advent  of  the  present  Government  we  were  promised  an  age 
of  greater  political  purity,  and  one  of  the  first  things  they  did  was 
to  bestow  peerages,  baronetcies,  and  knighthoods,  as  rewards  for 
party  subserviency.     It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  except  direct 
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corruption  which  is  likely  to  do  more  to  imdermine  the  independence 
of  Parliament,  They  pursued  this  system  of  rewarding  party  ser^ 
vices  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  recommended  their  own  elec- 
tioneering agent  to  the  special  favour  of  Her  Majesty.  They  pro- 
mised us  the  most  rigid  economy  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
State,  and  it  is  found  to  be  that  spurious  kind  of  economy  whidi 
deals  hardly  with  the  poor,  but  leaves  the  wealthy  and  influential 
sinecurist  imtouched.  Dockyard  labourers  are  discharged  and 
Government  clerks  are  dismissed,  while  the  office  of  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  the  abolition  of  which  has  been  recommended  by  a  select  com- 
mittee, is  retained  for  a  veteran  Whig  official,  and  the  sinecure 
office  of  Receiver-General  of  Inland  Revenue  is  bestowed  upon  a 
nobleman  who  has  rendered  to  the  public  no  other  services  than 
those  which  consist  in  performing  the  mysterious  duties  of  Xiord  of 
the  Bedchamber  to  a  royal  prince.  It  is  therefore  seen  that,  in  sj^te 
of  all  the  fine  things  that  were  said  three  years  since  upon  the  hustings 
about  economy,  it  is  just  as  true  now  as  it  ever  was  that  there  is  cme 
law  for  the  rich,  and  another  for  the  poor.  We  were  promised  reli- 
gious equality  with  regard  to  education,  and  the  Government,  using 
the  whole  of  its  influence  and  aided  by  Tory  support,  defeated  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Liberal  party  and  thus  succeeded  in  retaining  all  exist- 
ing clerical  restrictions  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.^  An  attempt  has 
repeatedly  been  made  to  abolish  university  tests  in  Ireland.  Once  the 
Government  adopted  the  dignified  artifice  of  counting  out  the  measnre 
before  the  debate  began;  at  another  time  they  openly  opposed 
the  proposition  with  all  the  weight  of  official  influence.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  session,  when  success  was  imminent,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  House  would  have  voted  for  the  bill — no  one  really 
being  opposed  to  it  except  the  Cabinet  and  its  ultramontane  allies — 
the  wishes,  not  only  of  Parliament  but  of  the  Liberal  party  throughout 
the  country,  were  set  at  nought  by  one  of  the  most  voluble  of  the 
under-officials  beiug  employed  to  talk  against  time.  High-sounding 
phrases  may  be  employed  upon  the  platform  and  the  hustings  about 
religious  equality ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  strongest  Tory 
could  cling  with  more  apparent  affection  to  every  remnant  of  ecdesiafl- 
tical  ascendancy.  The  very  men  who  told  us  that  the  endowed  achoob 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  available  for  the  whole  nati^m, 
insisted  on  the  proviso  that  all  the  future  governors  of  some  of  our 
oldest  and  most  celebrated  foundations  must  be  members   of  the 

(1)  Although  the  BiU  haa  only  been  passed  a  few  months,  serious  miaehirf  hss 
already  been  produced  from  the  retention  of  these  clerical  teats.  In  reference  to  the 
resignation  by  Dr.  Symonds  of  the  headship  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  the  Timm^  in 
its  uniyersity  intelligence  of  October  ^Ist,  makes  the  following  remarks  i—**  Tlie 
wardenship  of  Wadham  College  is  one  of  those  headships  which,  to  the  great  iBooiiTe- 
nience  of  a  college,  are  practically  limited  to  clergymen,  the  person  aj^inted  being  m 
this  case  required  to  take  his  degree  of  B.B.  within  a  year  after  his  appointment  Few 
small  bodies  can  afford  such  a  limitation  to  their  choice.  The  headships  were  left 
<mtonched  by  the  recent  TJniyersity  Tests  Act.'' 
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Church  of  England.  In  the  past  there  was  no  legal  impediment  in 
the  way  of  a  Nonconformist  becoming  a  governor — for  instance,  of 
Harrow  School ;  but  such  an  impediment  has  now  been  created  by  a 
Liberal  Government,  not  one  of  whom,  without  the  support  of  the 
class  upon  whom  this  new  disability  has  been  imposed,  would  have 
had  the  slightest  chance  of  being  returned  to  Parliament,  much  less 
of  being  placed  in  political  power. 

With  regard  to  elementary  education,  it  need  scarcely  be  said 
that,  since  the  time  when  Mr.  Forster  night  after  night,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Opposition,  defeated  advanced  Liberals,  and  succeeded  in 
giving  a  denominational  character  to  his  measure,  Nonconformists 
are  never  gathered  together  in  any  political  meeting  without  declar- 
ing that  they  have  been  betrayed,  and  that  their  confidence  in  the 
Government,  once  so  strong,  has  for  a  time  at  least  been  forfeited. 

Then,  again,  we  were  promised  retrenchment,  and  we  have  esti- 
mates far  exceeding  those  which  the  Prime  Minister,  night  after 
night  when  in  opposition,  used  to  characterise  as  excessive  expendi- 
ture. The  feeling  of  indignation  in  discovering  that  where  we  were 
to  have  frugality  we  find  extravagance,  is  intensified  by  the  suspicion 
that  we  do  not  have  money's  value  for  money  spent.  The  nation 
wishes  to  have  a  strong  army  and  a  powerful  navy.  Not  only  does 
it  desire  to  see  our  shores  secure,  but  the  people  are  resolved — and 
this  is  a  feeling  which  the  present  Government  seem  absolutely 
incapable  of  appreciating — that  England  should  not  descend  to  the 
position  of  a  second-rate  power.  It  is  not  that  the  people  are  anxious 
to  meddle  in  every  Continental  dispute ;  still  less  do  they  wish  to 
do  that  which  has  been  so  often  done  by  our  foreign  ministers- — give 
advice  to  weaker  powers,  and  then  run  away.  But  the  nation  feels 
that  there  may  come  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  world,  when  the 
career  of  a  military  despot  will  have  to  be  checked ;  when  not  only 
the  liberties  of  Europe,  but  the  civilisation  of  its  people,  will  be  at 
stake ;  and  there  is  an  instinctive  feeling  that  all  our  national  honour 
and  glory  will  have  passed  away,  if  at  such  a  juncture  England 
were  obliged  to  confess  that  she  was  powerless.  There  is  no  refusal 
to  incur  the  necessary  outlay ;  but  what  makes  the  people  dissatisfied 
is  the  knowledge  that  Prussia  does  not  spend  so  much  on  her  army 
as  we  do,  and  yet  Prussia  was  able  to  march  three  hundred  thousand 
men  across  the  French  frontier  in  perfect  equipment,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  if  we  had  been  called  upon  to  carry  out  our  pro- 
mise to  defend  the  independence  of  Belgium,  we  could  have  sent 
thirty  thousand  men  to  her  assistance. 

But  greatly  as  all  the  circumstances  here  enumerated  have 
contributed  to  weaken  the  position  of  the  Government,  there 
remains  to  be  mentioned  one  other  circmnstance  which,  far  more 
than  anything  else,  has  turned  the  current  of  public  feeling  against 
the  Ministry.    Although  tha  Ministry  came  into  power  strong  in 
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general  reputation,  it  was  supposed  that  first  and  foremost  they  were 
distinguished  for  financial  ability.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  had  probably  excelled  all  his  predecessors.  Mr. 
Cardwell,  trained  in  the  same  school,  was  an  able  lieutenant.  As 
long  ago  as  1857,  when  the  Bank  Charter  Act  was  under  discussion, 
he  delivered  one  of  the  best  financial  speeches  ever  made  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  City  reputation  obtained  by  Mr.  Goschen  had  brought 
him  into  the  Cabinet  after  an  unusually  short  political  career ;  and 
his  work  on  Foreign  Exchanges  had  created  an  impression  that  he 
had  mastered  not  only  the  practice  but  also  the  theory  of  finance. 
Although  Mr.  Lowe  had  previously  obtained  no  financial  reputa- 
tion, yet  the  public  were  not  only  prepared  for,  but  expected  great 
things  from  him.  He  gained  a  leading  oratorical  position  in  the 
reform  debates  by  his  bitter  taunts  and  brilliant  epigrams  chiefly 
levelled  against  those  who  afterwards  became  his  two  most  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Moreover,  by  a  constant  employment  of  the 
hackneyed  phraseology  of  political  economy,  and  by  never  losing  an 
opportunity  of  referring  to  Adam  Smith  with  as  much  reverence  as  a 
devout  Catholic  would  speak  of  his  Pope,  he  had  produced  an  impres- 
sion that  he  was  one  of  those  sound  economists  and  safe  financiers 
whom  the  City  and  the  Exchange  delight  most  to  honour.  By  con- 
stant sneers  at  philosophy  and  culture,  he  was  marked  out  as  a  man 
who  was  peculiarly  possessed  of  practical  wisdom.  From  a  ministry 
thus  composed  it  was  concluded  that  the  country  would  be  certain  to 
obtain  a  just  and  admirable  budget.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recall 
the  angry  disappointment  aroused  by  the  introduction  of  one  of  the 
worst  budgets  ever  brought  forward  in  Parliament.  The  Times, 
certainly  not  usually  hostile  to  Mr.  Lowe,  declared  that  no  financial 
proposals  had  ever  received  such  general  condemnation.  But  bad  as 
these  proposals  were,  they  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  rendered 
worse  by  Mr.  Lowe's  speech.  He  assumed  such  a  tone  of  flippancy, 
he  made  so  many  jokes,  and  he  endeavoured  so  much  to  alarm  every 
interest  by  anticipation,  that  the  most  passive  and  silent  supporters 
of  the  Government  were  moved  to  an  attitude  of  open  mutiny.  Lord 
George  Cavendish,  one  of  the  staunchest  friends  of  the  Government 
and  one  of  the  steadiest  of  Whig  votes,  bitterly  upbraided  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  his  levity.  As  if  the  budget  was 
not  damaging  enough  in  itself,  he  diverged  far  and  wide  so  as  not  to 
leave  a  single  interest  unwounded.  He  sneered  at  the  City,  and  he 
alarmed  every  farmer  throughout  the  country  by  hinting  that  he 
would  take  the  very  first  opportunity  of  taxing  cart-horses.  He 
thus  gave  the  Tories  in  every  county  election  one  of  the  best  hustings 
cries  they  have  ever  had.  We  can  imagine  farmers  excited  to  un- 
wonted activity  by  speakers  who  will  tell  them  they  ought  to  get  rid 
of  a  ministry  which  threatens  to  tax  farm-horses,  and  which  will  pro- 
bably continue  its  enmity  to  the  agricultural  interest  until  a  duty  is 
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imposed  on  every  wheel-barrow,  shovel,  and  spade.  When  the 
indefensible  nature  of  this  suggested  tax  on  farm-horses  is  considered, 
it  may  well  be  asked  not  only  what  had  become  of  Mr.  Lowe's  pru- 
dence, but  also  what  he  had  done  with  his  knowledge  of  Adam 
Smith.  Within  four  days  after  the  budget  had  been  introduced,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  House  of  Commons,  there  was  witnessed  a 
scene  as  imusual  as  it  was  instructive.  When  Mr.  Lowe  first  an- 
nounced the  match  tax,  he  raised  a  prejudice  against  it  by  stating 
that  he  had  borrowed  it  from  a  country  which  possesses  one  of  the 
worst  of  all  systems  of  taxation ;  this  prejudice  was  further  increased  by 
an  impression  he  created  that  his  selection  of  this  particular  impost 
was  influenced  by  the  opportunity  it  gave  him  of  making  a  mild 
classical  joke.  This  tax  would  not  only  have  brought  distress  to 
thousands  of  the  poorest  inhabitants  of  London,  but  they  were  excited 
to  a  state  of  almost  revolutionary  fury  by  the  heartless  way  in  which 
they  justly  thought  the  tax  had  been  imposed.  Mr.  Lowe  was  so 
absorbed  by  his  classical  pun,  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  speak 
one  word  of  regret  or  sympathy  in  reference  to  the  suffering  the  tax 
would  cause.  The  matchmakers  and  matchsellers  assembled  in  thou- 
sands on  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  the  demonstration  so  alarmed 
the  Government  that  they  surrounded  St.  Stephen's  by  an  army  of 
policemen,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  afraid  to  face  the 
crowd,  and  protected  by  a  bodyguard,  came  down  as  it  were  in  secrecy 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  Who  could  imagine  that  a  ministry 
could  have  so  blundered  as  in  two  years  to  produce  such  a  change 
as  this  ?  Not  only  had  the  match  tax  to  be  abandoned,  but  the 
whole  budget  was  virtually  withdrawn ;  and  then  was  enacted  one  of 
the  most  discreditable  things  ever  done  in  Parliament.  The  whole 
of  the  additional  taxation  required  for  the  expense  involved  in  reor- 
ganizing the  army  was  thrown  upon  one  class — the  payers  of  income 
tax.  Mr.  Lowe  had  only  a  week  previously  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible language  condemned  such  a  policy,  and  declared  how  essential 
it  was  that  increased  expenditure  should  be  borne  partly  by  direct, 
partly  by  indirect  taxation.  Did  the  House  of  Commons  ever  wit- 
ness such  inconsistency  before  ?  Here  was  the  great  apostle  of  the 
dangers  of  democracy ;  here  was  the  very  man  who  had  again  and 
again  predicted  that  an  extended  suffirage  would  bring  with  it  this 
peril,  that  the  majority  would  relievo  themselves  from  taxation  at 
the  expense  of  the  minority.  And  j'^et  he  did  not  hesitate  to  afflict 
his  country  with  the  very  evil  about  which  he  had  uttered  so  many 
eloquent  warnings.  Those  who  attempt  to  defend  the  Government 
by  saying  that  only  Mr.  Lowe  was  responsible  for  the  budget, 
really  increase  rather  than  lessen  the  blame  which  is  justly  due  to  the 
Ministry.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  too  earnest  a  protest  against  the 
doctrine  of  individual  responsibility.  If  the  Budget  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  joint  ministerial  act,  the  country  is   not  governed  by 
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a  Cabinet,  but  by  so  many  separate  heads  of  departments.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Ministry  were  consulted,  we  might  as  well  attempt  to 
unravel  a  mystery  of  the  sphynx,  as  to  suggest  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  financiers  like  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Cardwell  ever  permitted 
Mr.  Lowe  to  bring  forward  such  propositions.  No  one  who  observed 
what  took  place  with  regard  to  the  Budget  could  be  surprised  to  find 
that  the  Ministry  had  so  greatly  lost  ground  in  public  estimation, 
that  one-third  of  the  Liberal  electors  in  East  Surrey  refused  to  vote 
for  a  Ministerial  candidate,  and  thus  a^Tory  was  returned  by  a  trium- 
phant majority  for  this  Liberal  constituency.  The  result  of  this  elec- 
tion is  significant  and  typical.  East  Surrey  is  virtually  a  metropo- 
litan constituency ;  a  great  proportion  of  the  electors  are  payers  of 
income  tax,  and  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  more  striking  example  of 
the  effects  produced  by  the  Budget. 

It  is  not  diflScult  to  suggest  the  answers  which  will  be  given  to 
these  comments  on  the  policy  of  the  Government.  Li  the  first  place, 
it  will  be  said  that  the  Government,  although  at  present  impopular  in 
London,  is  regaining  its  former  position,  and  that  it  was  never  so  un- 
popular in  the  provinces.  Secondly,  it  will  be  urged  that  too  little  notice 
is  taken  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  Ministry,  while  too  much 
stress  is  laid  upon  their  errors  and  shortcomings.  Thirdly,  it  will 
be  asked,  admitting  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  have  not 
fulfilled  public  expectations,  is  it  not  better,  however  great  their 
faults  may  have  been,  that  they  should  be  continued  in  office,  than 
that  their  places  should  be  occupied  by  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  friends  ? 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  pleas  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is 
very  difficult,  in  the  absence  of  a  general  election,  to  decide  to  what 
extent  the  Government  has  lost  popularity.  Some  facia,  however, 
may  be  mentioned  which  will  throw  light  on  the  subject.  There 
have  only  been  two  election  contests  since  the  close  of  the  sessitm. 
East  Surrey  has  already  been  alluded  to,  and  at  Truro  there  was 
a  not  less  disastrous  Ministerial  defeat.  Reference  has  previously 
been  made  to  the  alienation  of  the  Nonconformists.  That  such  an 
alienation  has  taken  place  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  any  candid 
observer.  The  great  Nonconformist  bodies  hold  annual  repre- 
sentative gatherings;  and  it  has  lately  invariably  happened  that 
at  these  meetings  strongly- worded  resolutions  have  been  passed, 
condemning  the  Government  for  their  conduct  on  various  questions 
involving  the  principle  of  religious  equality.  One  of  the  most 
recent  of  these  gatherings  was  that  of  the  Baptist  Union  at 
Northampton,  when  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  without  a 
single  dissentient : — 

1.  ''That  this  Union  repeats  its  protest  against  those  clauses  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  which  impose  on  School  Boards  to  give  religious 
instruction  in  rute- supported  schools;  and  emphatically  protests  against  the 
25th  clause  of  the  Act,  and  the  attempts  of  the  Education  Department  to 
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inflnence  School  Boards  in  favour  of  the  clause  by  wlucli  rates  are  levied  on 
the  whole  community,  and  applied  to  pay  the  fees  of  children  attending 
sectarian  schools — a  violation  of  the  consciences  of  the  ratepayers,  and  a  vicious 
form  of  endowing  all  religions,  which  Parliament  has  already  condemned. 

2.  *  *  That  this  TJnion  calls  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  grants  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund  to  sectarian  schools ;  as  such  grants  infringe  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  retard  the  establishment  of  a  truly  national  system  of  education. 

3.  **That  this  Union  emphatically  protests  against  the  injustice  to  Noncon- 
formists perpetrated  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Education  Department,  in  making  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment, 
solely  by  virtue  of  their  clerical  office,  governors  of  the  schools,  as  such 
appointments  inflict  a  new  social  wrong  and  are  an  insult  to  other  religious 
communities.  That  this  Union  protests  also  against  the  manner  in  which 
the  various  schemes  propose  to  appoint  governors,  a  mode  which,  in  most  cases, 
deprives  the  public  of  the  control  of  their  own  schools,  gives  undue  ascendancy 
to  one  religious  communion,  and  tends  to  perpetrate  the  vices  of  past  mis- 
management; and  this  Union  appeals  to  her  Majesty's  Government  not  to 
sanction  any  scheme  which  does  not  give  to  the  people  the  control  of  their  own 
schools,  and  so  to  amend  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  as  to  secure  that  the  schools 
be  conducted  on  absolutely  imsectarian  principles. 

4.  "That  this  Union  respectfully  calls  upon  her  Majesty's  Government  to 
folfil  their  pledge  to  deal  with  the  question  of  University  Fellowships,  and 
especially  to  deal  with  those  fellowships  to  which  the  condition  of  taking  holy 
orders,  or  any  other  Ecclesiastical  restrictions,  were  attached. 

5.  **  That  this  Union  highly  approves  of  the  measure  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment for  the  reform  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  by  which  the  honours,  and 
offices,  and  emoluments  of  the  University  would  be  thrown  open  to  all  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  irrespective  of  denominational  distinctions;  and  pledges 
itself  to  resist,  by  all  the  means  in  its  power,  any  attempt  to  give  either  the 
elementary  or  higher  education  of  the  Iri^  people  a  sectarian  character."  ^ 

These  resolutions  constitute  against  the  Government  a  series  of 
charges,  the  gravity  of  which  will  be  perceived,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  those  who  are  represented  by  the  Baptist  Union,  and  other 
similar  gatherings,  voted  almost  unanimously  in  favour  of  the 
Government.  Without  this  support  the  present  Ministry  would 
never  have  had  the  smallest  chance  of  being  placed  in*  power. 

After  such  expressions  of  opinion  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
Nonconformists  are  not  too  deeply  offended  to  be  conciliated.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  if  they  are  further  estranged,  they  will 
become  permanently  alienated.  And  then  the  Ministry  would  be  as 
sure  to  fall  as  an  arch  from  which  the  key-stone  is  removed. 

It  will,  however,  perhaps,  be  urged  that  the  Ministry  must  still  be 
popular  with  the  workmen  in  the  provinces,  because  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  colleagues,  in  their  recent  provincial  speeches,  have  met  with 
a  favourable  reception.  From  what  has  occurred  at  these  meetings, 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  trustworthy  conclusion.  The  fact  that 
a  provincial  town-council  likes  to  put  itself  prominently  forward,  or 
that  some  thousands  of  people  gather  together  to  listen  to  a  great  orator, 
reallysays  nothing  either  for  the  strength  or  the  weakness  of  a  ministry. 
It  most  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Forster,  the  minister  who,  next  to 

(1)  Within  the  last  few  days  similar  resolntions  have  been  passed  by  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  and  by  the  National  Education  League. 
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Mr.  Bright,  was  supposed  to  represent  the  popular  side  of  Liberalism 
in  the  Government,  was  unable,  even  before  the  failures  of  the  present 
session,  to  obtain  a  vote  of  confidence  from  his  constituents.  But 
perhaps  the  strongest  proof  that  the  Ministry  cannot  have  retained 
their  hold  upon  the  working  classes  is  afforded  by  the  letter  already 
referred  to,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  recently  addressed  to  the  working 
miners.  They  had  expressed  to  the  Premier  the  strong  dissatisfaction 
felt  amongst  their  whole  class  that  the  Mines  Regulation  Bill  had 
been,  session  after  session,  shelved.  Their  protest  may,  in  fact,  be 
regarded  as  typical  of  a  wide -spread  feeling  existing  aqaong  the 
working  classes,  that  their  social  and  material  interests  have  been 
neglected  by  the  Government.  There  is  unfortunately  a  growing 
tendency  among  the  working  classes  to  rely  upon  State  help,  and 
they  are  constantly  asking  the  Government  to  relieve  them  from 
misfortunes  which  they  have  brought  upon  themselves,  and  firom 
which  they  can  alone  be  rescued  by  the  exercise  of  increased  prudence 
and  sagacity.  But  the  ministers,  by  the  promises  they  made  when 
they  were  bidding  for  office,  have  partly  themselves  to  blame  for 
raising  expectations  which  cannot  be  realised.  Still,  however, 
fully  admitting  that  the  Government  are  expected  to  do  many 
things  which  they  cannot  do,  yet  it  is  certainly  not  less  true  that 
they  have  failed  to  do  many  things  which  they  ought  to  have 
done.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when  they  first  came  into 
office,  they  had  an  unequalled  opportunity  of  carrying  out  great 
social  reforms.  The  Premier  was  followed  in  every  division  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  with  as  much  fidelity  as  if  he  had  been 
a  shepherd  leading  a  faithful  flock.  What  account  can  now  be 
rendered  of  the  great  power  for  good  which  was  thus  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ministry  ?  In  reply  to  the  colliers'  remonstrance,  the 
Premier  tells  them  that  five  great  measures  have  either  been  intro- 
duced or  carried  by  his  administration,  and  that  three  of  these — the 
Irish  Land  Act,  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  and  the  Ballot  Bill 
— were  specially  intended  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  labouring 
classes.  A  somewhat  closer  examination  into  this  statement  will 
enable  us  to  imderstand  how  it  is  that  the  working  classes  are 
rapidly  losing  all  enthusiasm  for  the  present  Government.  Did  ever 
a  barrister  retained  for  a  perfectly  hopeless  case  venture  upon  a  more 
extraordinary  defence  than  that  adopted  by  the  Premier  when  he 
attempts  to  console  the  working  classes  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Mines  Regulation  Bill,  by  an 
assurance  that  the  Irish  Land  Act  was  intended  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  labourers?  It  certainly  was  a  subject  of  frequent 
complaint  while  the  Act  was  under  discussion,  that  although  it  did 
fio  much  for  the  tenants,  it  conferred  no  direct  benefit  upon  even  the 
agricultural  labourers.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  justly  said  that  good 
land  laws  so  powerfully  promote  the  welfare  of  a  country  that  the 
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whole  community^  especiallj  the  working  classes,  must,  sooner  or 
later,  participate  in  the  advantage.  But  if  this  be  so,  the  pertinent 
question  will  be  asked,  Why  should  the  working  classes  of  Ireland 
enjoy  a  monopoly  of  these  advantages  P  If  the  Government  are 
really  so  solicitous  for  the  prosperity  of  the  labourers,  why  should 
there  not  be  an  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh,  as  well  as  an  Irish 
Land  Bill  P  Is  there  the  slightest  chance  of  expecting  such  measures 
from  this  Government?  We  know  how  thoroughly  insincere  has 
been  their  conduct  upon  this  subject ;  for  at  the  very  time  when  they 
were  indulging  in  eloquent  perorations  about  rooting  the  Irish  people 
in  the  Irish  soil,  they  were  doing  the  utmost  in  their  power  to  root 
the  English  people  out  of  the  English  soil.  So  rapid  has  been  the 
march  in  this  country  of  what  is  called  civilisation,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  is  the  property  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
owners,  and  the  few  remaining  commons  constitute  almost  the  only 
places  where  the  people,  except  by  sufferance,  can  leave  the  beaten 
pathway  or  the  frequented  high  road.  And  yet  this  Government, 
60  grand  in  its  popular  professions,  so  strong  in  its  hustings  denun- 
ciations of  those  who  would  divorce  the  people  from  the  soil,  used 
the  whole  weight  of  official  influence  to  enclose  the  few  remaining 
commons  that  are  left !  So  anxious  were  they  to^pursue  this  policy 
of  depriving  the  public  and  poor  of  their  commons,  that  night  after 
night  the  House  was  kept  sitting  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  in  order  to  pass  an  Enclosure  Bill;  and  the  Ministry, 
apparently  willing  to  risk  something  more  than  reputation  in  the 
cause,  were  disastrously  defeated  by  those  who  were  anxious  to  preserve 
Epping  Forest.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  political  retribution 
is  so  rapid,  for  all  the  leading  organs  of  public  opinion,  in  enume- 
rating the  causes  which  produced  the  reaction  against  the  Ministry 
in  East  Surrey,  gave  the  most  prominent  position,  next  to  the  Budget 
and  the  Licensing  Bill,  to  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Government  in 
reference  to  the  enclosure  of  commons. 

The  second  of  the  three  great  measures  intended,  according  to  the 
Premier,  specially  to  benefit  the  working  classes,  is  the  Elementary 
Education  Act.  There  are  few  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  social 
questions  who  will  not  be  ready  to  admit  that  no  measure  is  of  so 
much  consequence  to  the  labourers  as  securing  for  them  an  efficient 
system  of  national  education.  Fpon  it  reliance  must  be  chiefly  placed 
for  elevating  their  social  and  moral  condition,  and  without  such 
elevation  there  results  no  permanent  good  from  the  operation  of  even 
the  most  favourable  material  agencies,  such  as  free  trade  and  extended 
commerce.  The  question,  therefore.  What  has  the  Government  done 
for  the  working  classes?  can  in  a  great  degree  be  answered  by 
ascertaining  to  what  extent  the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act  has  introduced  an  efficient  system  of  national  education.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  make  any  further  reference  to  the  religious  difficulty 
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except  to  say  that  becaiise  the  timid  poKcy  was  adopted  of  handing 
over  this  difficulty  to  each  locality,  instead  of  solving  it  in  the  legis- 
lature, a  great  pai*t  of  the  educational  zeal  brought  into  activity  by 
the  voluntary  system  is  now  unhappily  diverted  into  miserable  local 
sectarian  squabbles.  But  leaving  the  religious  difficulty,  a  subject 
of  far  greater  importance  presents  itself  for  inquiry ;  for,  after  all, 
the  point  of  chief  importance  is  this,  What  will  the  measure  do  to 
educate  those  who  would  otherwise  grow  up  in  ignorance  ?  Again, 
it  must  be  repeated,  that  the  Ministry  had  an  opportunity  which  may 
never  again  recur.  If  they  had  shown  the  boldness  of  true  states- 
manship, instead  of  resorting  to  a  series  of  feeble  compromises,  they 
would  have  been  supported  by  the  country.  In  every  large  town 
the  working  classes  had  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  a  system 
which  would  secure  the  education  of  all,  and  this  request  was  met 
by  granting  what  is  known  as  peimissive  compulsion. 

The  fears  of  those  are  only  becoming  too  truly  realised  who  said 
from  the  first  that  permissive  compulsion  afforded  no  guarantee  that 
anything  would  be  done  for  many  who  most  require  education.  It  is 
an  essential  principle  of  the  Act  that  compulsion  can  only  be  applied 
in  those  localities  where  a  School  Board  is  appointed,  and  a  School 
Board  is  only  appointed  to  meet  deficiencies  in  school  accommodation, 
and  not  deficiencies  in  the  attendance  of  children  at  schooL  No  fact 
has  ever  been  more  conclusively  demonstrated  than  that  the  igno- 
rance existing  in  this  country  is  not  so  much  due  to  insufficient 
schools  as  to  the  circumstance  that  children  are  either  not  sent  to 
school  at  all,  or  are  taken  away  &om  school  at  too  early  an  age.  The 
low  educatioi^  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  is  notorions. 
No  two  counties  occupy  a  more  imfavourable  position  in  this  respect 
than  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  whose 
diocese  embraces  these  two  counties,  recently  said,  as  if  it  were  a 
subject  for  congratulation,  that  throughout  his  diocese  only  one 
School  Board  had  been  established.  This  really  means  that  in  only 
one  place  throughout  these  counties  is  there  any  power  of  enacting 
provisions  for  securing  the  attendance  of  children  at  school.  Con- 
sidering that  in  many  boroughs  School  Boards  have  not  been 
established,  and  that  in  the  rural  districts  scarcely  any  have  been,  or 
are  likely  to  be,  formed,  is  it  not  idle  to  say  that  the  Government 
has  given  us  a  measure  of  national  education  P  They  have  only 
given  us  that  which  will  be  most  partial  and  limited  in  its  operation. 
So  far  as  securing  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  the  Act  will 
do  nothing  for  the  rural  districts;  and  it  is  extremdy  doubtful 
whether  those  School  Boards  who  are  willing  to  adopt  bye-laws  for 
compulsory  education  will  be  able  to  carry  them  out  effectively. 
Any  interference  between  the  parent  and  the  child  confessedly 
involves  problems  of  the  highest  statesmanship,  and  this  is  the  very 
reason  why  a  strong  Government  should  not  have  handed  the  questka 
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over  to  local  boards,  but  should  have  boldly  appealed  to  Parliament 
to  assist  them  in  settling  it. 

But  even  if  the  Government  had  not  given  us  a  system  of  national 
education,  they  might  surely  have  extended  to  the  agricultural 
labourer  similar  beneficent  legislation  to  that  which  was  passed  for 
the  factory  operatives  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since.  It  was  then 
enacted  that  no  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  should  be  permitted 
to  work  in  a  factory,  imless  he  attended  school  thirteen  hours  a  week. 
If  a  similar  rule  were  laid  down  for  children  employed  upon  the 
land,  the  chief  cause  of  ignorance  in  the  rural  districts  would  be 
removed. 

Passing  on,  however,  to  the  Ballot  Bill,  the  third  and  last  of  the 
great  measures  which  Mr.  Gladstone  considers  peculiarly  beneficial  to 
the  working  classes,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  Ministry 
chiefly  relied  upon  it  to  restore  them  to  popular  favour.  There  is 
certainly  reason  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  chief  motive  which 
caused  the  Ballot  Bill  to  be  persevered  with,  long  after  all  chance  of 
its  becoming  law  had  passed  away.  The  sending  up  of  this  measure 
to  the  Lords,  with  the  certainty  that  it  would  be  rejected,  may  for  a 
time  do  a  little  to  revive  the  fading  popularity  of  the  Ministry ;  but 
surely  they  might  have  adopted  a  more  dignified  and  a  more  useful 
course,  and  one  which  in  the  end  would  have  gained  them  more 
popularity.  When  the  second  reading  of  the  measure  wrongly  called 
the  Ballot  BiU,  but  which  was  properly  a  Bill  for  the  reform  of  par- 
liamentary and  mimicipal  elections,  had  been  passed  by  a  decisive 
majority,  much  valuable  time  remained.  Two  courses  were  then 
open  to  the  Premier.  What  resulted  from  that  which  he  adopted  is 
only  too  well  known.  Two  months  were  spent  in  a  discussion  of  the 
details  of  the  Bill.  The  Ministry  were  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
Bill  had  been  so  badly  drawn,  and  its  details  so  imperfectly  consi- 
dered, that  all  the  criticism  lavished  upon  it  was  well  bestowed.  The 
Government,  moreover,  overplayed  their  pari.  So  anxious  were  they 
that  the  measure  should  get  up  to  the  Lords  in  some  form  or  another, 
that  it  left  the  House  of  Commons  simply  a  Bill  to  secure  secret 
voting,  instead  of  being  a  great  measure  for  the  reform  of  parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  elections.  The  result  has  been  that  many  of 
the  most  advanced  Liberals,  instead  of  summoning  indignation 
meetings  to  condemn  the  Lords,  were  more  inclined  to  thank  them 
for  having  rejected  a  measure  so  mangled  and  incomplete.  More- 
over the  Government  managed  matters  in  such  a  way,  that  as  the 
Bill  went  through  committee,  the  working  classes  lost  much  of  their 
interest  in  the  measure.  The  two  proposals  on  which  they  probably 
most  set  their  hearts  were  those  which  extended  the  hours  of  polling 
till  eight,  and  which  rendered  candidates  no  longer  liable  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  elections.    The  first  of  these  the  Government 
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openly  opposed,  and  it  was  only  too  evident  that,  with  regard  to  the 
other,  they  were  not  very  anxious  to  avert  defeat.  Some  of  the 
leading  politicians  amongst  the  working  classes  were  so  annoyed  at 
this  conduct,  that  they  actually  passed  a  resolution  expressing  a  hop6 
that  the  Lords  would  throw  out  the  Bill. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  results  which  followed  the  line 
of  action  adopted  by  the  Ministry.  As  previously  remarked,  there 
was  another  course  open  to  them,  but  this  they  refused  to  take. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  afteir  the  House  had  affirmed  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  might  frankly  have  acknowledged  that  it  was  of  no  use  perse- 
vering with  the  Bill  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  session.  Members 
would  then  have  been  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  have  listened  to  an 
appeal  from  him  that  they  should  earnestly  devote  themselves  to 
utilise  the  remainder  of  the  session  in  passing  measures  affecting  Ihe 
social  condition  of  the  people.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  at  least  the  Mines  Regulation  Bill  would  now  be 
law.  Whether  the  course  actually  pursued  by  the  Government,  or 
that  which  has  been  here  suggested,  would  have  given  most  satisfac- 
tion to  the  working  classes,  is  a  question  upon  which  some  light  is 
thrown  by  the  following  passage  from  a  speech  recently  delivered  at 
Merthyr  by  the  president  of  the  Working  Miners'  Association : — 

"There  is  a  powerful  feeling  among  the  working  classes,  and 
especially  among  miners,  that  human  life  was  too  valuable  to  be 
thrown  in  the  background,  even  by  such  measures  as  the  Government 
had  attempted  to  pass.'' 

Having  now  noticed  some  of  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  popularity  of  the  Government,  we  will  proceed  to  consider 
whether  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  instances  in  which 
the  Ministry  have  failed,  and  too  little  notice  taken  of  their  successes. 
ITothing  could  be  more  unfair  than  either  to  ignore  or  disparage 
such  ministerial  achievements  as  the  Irish  Church  Act  and  the  Irish 
Land  Act.  As  long  as  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  concentrated 
on  these  measures,  the  Government  stood  high  in  popular  estimation. 
This  was  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Irish  Church  and  Irish 
Land  Bills  the  Government  were  generally  staunch  to  the  principles 
which  they  were  placed  in  power  to  promote.  This,  at  any  rate, 
should  convince  the  Ministry  that  their  present  unpopularity  is  due 
to  political  and  not  to  personal  causes.  Let  it  be  proved  during  the 
next  session  that  recent  experience  has  not  been  thrown  away ;  let 
Mr.  Gladstone  show  that  he  can  again  be  faithful  to  those  political 
principles  the  advocacy  of  which  made  him  the  most  popular  man  in 
England  at  the  last  election,  and  he  will  find  that  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  many  who  are  now  alienated  from  him  again  offering  to  him 
their  sincere  and  cordial  support.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that 
gratitude  for  the  past  should  induce  us  to  overlook  many  of  the 
present  errors.     But  why  should  there  be  this  constant  appeal  to 
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gratitude  ?  The  persons  who  ought  to  be  chiefly  thanked  for  the 
Irish  Church  and  Irish  Land  Acts  are  not  the  present  Cabinet,  but 
the  men  who  years  previously  advocated  the  principles  of  these 
measures,  and  the  electors  who,  at  the  last  election,  gave  a  majority 
of  more  than  a  hundred  in  support  of  these  principles.  Ministers 
never  originate  a  new  idea ;  they  never  lead,  but  are  always  led  by 
public  opinion.  And  summing  up  all  that  has  been  done,  this  general 
result  can  be  arrived  at.  The  Government  have  successfully  passed 
two  of  the  three  great  Irish  measures  which  they  were  specially  placed 
in  power  to  deal  with,  and  with  which  if  they  had  neglected  to  deal, 
they  would  be  holding  office  \mder  false  pretences.  In  many  other 
of  their  legislative  achievements,  such  as  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  they  have  contravened  principles  which  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  support ;  and  lastly,  the  great  power  which  was  placed 
in  their  hands  at  the  last  election  has  not  been  made  enough  use  of, 
in  passing  measures  of  social  reform,  such  as  the  Mines  Begulation 
Bill,  which  particularly  affect  the  welfare  of  the  industrial  classes. 

Those  surely  cannot  be  great  statesmen  who  never  instruct  public 
opinion,  but  are  always  lagging  behind  it.  It  really  seems  hopeless  that 
a  minister  will  ever  contend  for  a  new  idea,  or  even  strive  to  root  out  an 
old  abuse  imtil  all  the  noise,  clamour,  and  exaggeration  of  political 
agitation  have  been  brought  into  operation.  The  popular  audiences 
who  gather  together  in  such  places  as  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall 
are  almost  always  pioneers  for  our  so-called  great  ministers  to  follow. 
A  Government  takes  enormous  credit  to  itself  for  having,  after  much 
curious  twisting  and  many  a  dubious  halt,  decided  to  accept  a 
principle  which  years  before  had  been  endorsed  at  a  hundred 
provincial  meetings.  Thirty  years  ago,  for  instance,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  find  a  radical  shoemaker  who  did  not  recognise 
the  justice  of  disestablishing  the  Irish  Church,  and  of  compensating 
tenants  for  their  improvements.  Thousands  of  artisans  clearly 
understood  the  logic  of  free-trade,  when  many  even  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  present  Cabinet  were  floundering  in 
all  the  fallacies  of  protection.  And  how  many,  years  since,  found  no 
difficulty  in  at' once  comprehending  those  arguments  against  religious 
tests  which  distinguished  politicians  have  taken  so  long  to  understand? 
Nothing  in  political  life  is  so  discouraging  as  to  find  that  our 
statesmen  will  never  do  anything  which  is  worth  doing  unless  they 
are  forced  into  it  by  popular  pressure.  The  most  cogent  and  the 
most  conclusive  arguments  are  often  imheeded.  The  man  who 
advances  them  is  sneered  at  from  the  Treasury  Bench  as  an  unpractical 
doctrinaire,  and  the  fact  gradually  dawns  upon  him  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  getting  his  views  carried  out  imless  he  can  so  excite  the 
people  as  to  make  a  Government  feel  that  it  is  not  safe  to  disregard 
their  wishes. 

Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  our  ministers  persistently  neglect 
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subjects  of  the  most  vital  importance,  if  the  constituencies  happen,  at 
the  time,  not  to  be  particlarly  interested  in  them.  A  striking  example 
of  this  is  afforded  by  the  attitude  assumed  by  successive  administra- 
tions towards  India.  It  would  be  a  curious  return  to  move  for,  that  of  the 
number  of  hours  spent  in  Cabinet  Councils  by  Government,  specifying 
what  proportion  of  this  time  has  been  devoted  to  Indian  affairs-     It 
has  been  rumoured  on  no  mean  authority  that  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
has  thus  been  appropriated  since  this  Government  came  into  office. 
Statesmen  should  at  least  be  able  to  look  a  little  farther  into  the 
future  than  ordinary  mortals,  and  it  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  see 
far  ahead  to  discover  that  the  day  is  not  very  distant  when  India  will 
present  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  question  an  English 
Government  has  ever  had  to  settle.      Warnings,  which  ought  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  careless,  are  passed  by  unheeded,  and 
our  public  men  never  permit  a  ripple  to  disturb  their  serene  and  self- 
complacent  indifference,  although  facts   are  constantly  coming  to 
light  which  show  that  Indian  finance  is  in  a  state  of  chronic  con- 
fusion.    Constant  borrowing  and  annual  deficits  can  lead  in  the  end 
to  no  other  result  than  financial  disaster,  and  more  onerous  taxation. 
And  yet  it  is  perfectly  well  known  to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  inquire  that  the  taxes,  which  even  at  the  present  time  are  imposed 
in  India,  are  producing  the  gravest  discontent,  and  are  sorely  trying- 
the  loyalty  of  the  people.     Shall  we  not  have  more  valid  reasons 
than  we  have  now  to  feel  grateful  to  our  statesmen  when  they  do  not 
simply  pick  up  their  policy  from  public  meetings,  but  when  they 
devote  some  of  their  attention  to  such  a  question  as  that  just  indicated, 
although  the  public  may  not  have  recognised  its  vast  importance  ? 

It  may,  of  course,  be  thought  that  whatever  the  shortcomings  of 
the  Ministry  are,  they  ought  to  be  supported  by  Liberals,  in  order  to 
prevent  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  friends  coming  into  office.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  too  emphatically  asserted  that  the  Liberals  who  oppose 
the  Government  are  influenced  not  by  personal,  but  by  political 
considerations.  Those  who  are  the  most  anxious  to  see  Mr.  Gladstone 
continue  in  power  should  be  the  first  to  come  forward  and  state  the 
causes  which  have  lately  so  prejudicially  affected  his  administration. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  errors  committed  in  the  past  can  in 
the  future  be  avoided.  Let  the  Ministry  resolve  never  to  sanction 
any  infringement  of  religious  equality ;  let  them  carry  out  economy 
with  rigid  impartiality ;  let  them  be  influenced  in  their  choice  of  men 
by  no  other  considerations  than  those  of  merit ;  let  them,  in  a  word, 
be  faithful  to  the  principles  which  they  professed  on  the  hustings, 
and  it  may,  without  presumption,  be  predicted  that  they  will  soon 
discover  that  there  is  no  decline  of  Liberalism  in  the  country ;  and 
that  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  regaining  the  strong  position  they 
once  occupied. 

Henry  Fawcbtt. 
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Obitigs  of  Michelangelo  have  sometimes  spoken  as  if  the  only  cha^ 
racteristic  of  his  genias  were  a  wonderful  strength,  verging,  as  in  the 
things  of  the  imagination  great  strength  always  does,  on  what  is 
singular  or  strange.  A  certain  strangeness,  something  of  the  blos- 
soming of  the  aloe,  is  indeed  an  element  in  all  true  works  of  art ; 
that  they  shall  excite  or  surprise  us  is  indispensable.  But  that  they 
shall  give  pleasure  and  exert  a  charm  over  us  is  indispensable  too ; 
and  this  strangeness  must  be  sweet  also,  a  lovely  strangeness.  And 
to  the  true  admirers  of  Michelangelo  this  is  the  true  type  of  the 
Michelangelesque — sweetness  and  strength,  pleasure  with  surprise, 
an  energy  of  conception  which  seems  at  every  moment  about  to  break 
through  all  the  conditions  of  comely  form,  recovering,  touch  by  touch, 
a  loveliness  found  usually  only  in  the  simplest  natural  things — ex 
forti  dalcedo, 

Li  this  way  he  sums  up  for  them  the  whole  character  of  medisaval 
art  itself  in  that  which  distinguishes  it  most  clearly  from  classical 
work,  the  presence  of  a  convulsive  energy  in  it,  becoming  in  lower 
hands  merely  monstrous  or  forbidding,  but  felt  even  in  its  most  grace- 
ful products  as  a  subdued  quaintness  or  grotesque.  Yet  those  who 
feel  this  grace  or  sweetness  in  Michelangelo  might  at  the  first 
moment  be  puzzled  if  they  were  asked  wherein  precisely  the  quaUty 
resided.  Men  of  inventive  temperament  (Victor  Hugo,  for  instance, 
in  whom,  as  in  Michelangelo,  people  have  for  the  most  part  been 
attracted  or  repelled  by  the  strength,  while  few  have  understood  his 
sweetness),  have  sometimes  relieved  conceptions  of  merely  moral  or 
spiritual  greatness,  but  with  Uttle  aesthetic  charm  of  their  own,  by 
lovely  accidents  or  accessories,  like  the  butterfly  which  alights  on  the 
blood-stained  barricade  in  LeB  Miadrabks,  or  those  sea-birds  for 
whom  the  monstrous  Gilliatt  comes  to  be  as  some  wild  natural  thing, 
60  that  they  are  no  longer  afraid  of  him,  in  Lea  Travailleura  de  la 
Mei\  But  the  austere  genius  of  Michelangelo  will  not  depend  for 
its  sweetness  on  any  mere  accessories  like  these.  The  world  of 
natural  things  has  almost  no  existence  for  him.  "  When  one  speaks 
of  him,"  says  Grimm,  "  woods,  clouds,  seas,  and  mountains  disappear, 
and  only  what  is  formed  by  the  spirit  of  man  remains  behind ;  *'  and 
he  quotes  a  few  slight  words  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Vasari  as  the 
single  expression  in  all  he  has  left  of  a  feeling  for  nature.  He  has 
traced  no  flowers  like  those  with  which  Lionardo  stars  over  his 
gloomiest  rocks,  nothing  like  the  fretwork  of  wings  and  flames  in 
which  Blake  frames  his  most  startling  conceptions;  no  foreat-scenery 
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like  Titian's  fills  his  backgrounds^  but  only  blank  ranges  of  rock  and 
dimyegetable  forms  as  blank  as  they^  as  in  a  world  before  the  creation 
of  the  first  five  days. 

Of  the  whole  story  of  the  creation  he  has  painted  only  the 
creation  of  the  first  man  and  woman,  and,  for  him  at  least,  feebly, 
the  creation  of  light.  It  belongs  to  the  quality  of  his  genius  thus 
to  concern  itself  almost  exclusively  with  the  creation  of  man.  For 
him  it  is  not,  as  in  the  stoiy  itself,  the  last  and  crownings  act  of 
a  series  of  developments,  but  the  first  and  unique  act,  the  crea- 
tion  of  life  itself  in  its  supreme  form,  off-hand  and  immediately, 
in  the  cold  and  lifeless  stone.  With  him  the  beginning  of  life  has 
all  the  characteristics  of  resurrection ;  it  is  like  the  recovery  of 
suspended  health  or  animation,  with  its  gratitude,  its  effusion,  and 
eloquence.  Fair  as  the  young  men  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  the  Adam  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel  is  unlike  them  in  a  total  absence  of  ^hat  balance 
and  completeness  which  expresses  so  well  the  sentiment  of  a  self- 
contained,  independent  life.  In  that  languid  figure  there  is  something 
rough  and  satyr-like,  something  akin  to  the  rough  hill-side  on  which 
it  lies.  His  whole  form  is  gathered  into  an  expression  of  mere 
expectation  and  reception ;  he  has  hardly  strength  enough  to  lifib  his 
finger  to  touch  the  finger  of  the  creator ;  yet  a  touch  of  the  finger- 
tips will  suffice. 

This  creation  of  life,  life  coming  always  as  relief  or  recovery,  and 
always  in  strong  contrast  with  the  rough-hewn  mass  in  which  it  is 
kindled,  is  in  various  ways  the  motive  of  all  his  work,  whether  its 
immediate  subject  be  Pagan  or  Christian,  legend  or  allegory ;  and 
this,  although  at  least  one  half  of  his  work  was  designed  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  tombs — ^the  tomb  of  Julius,  the  tombs  of  the  Medici.  Not  the 
Judgment  but  the  Eesurrection  is  the  real  subject  of  his  last  work 
in  the  Sistine ;  and  his  favourite  Pagan  subject  is  the  legend  of  Leda, 
the  delight  of  the  world  breaking  from  the  egg  of  a  bird.  He 
secures  that  ideality  of  expression,  which  in  Greek  sculpture  depends 
on  a  delicate  system  of  abstraction,  and  in  early  Italian  sculpture  on 
lowness  of  relief,  by  an  incompleteness  which  is  surely  not  always 
undesigned,  and  which  I  suppose  no  one  regrets,  and  trusts  to  the 
spectator  to  complete  the  half-emerged  form.  And  as  his  persons 
have  something  of  the  unwrought  stone  about  them,  so  as  if  to 
realise  the  expression  by  which  the  old  Florentine  records  describe  a 
sculptor,  fnaster  of  live  stone,  with  him  the  very  rocks  seem  to  have 
life ;  they  have  but  to  cast  away  the  dust  and  scurf  to  rise  and  stand 
on  their  feet.  He  loved  the  very  quarries  of  Carrara — ^those  strange 
grey  peaks  which  even  at  mid-day  convey  into  any  scene  from  which 
they  are  visible  something  of  the  solemnity  and  stillness  of  evening, 
sometimes  wandering  among  them  month  after  month,  till  at  last 
their  pale  ashen  colours  seem  to  have  passed  into  his  painting ;  and 
on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  the  David  there  still  remains  a  morsel 
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of  imliewn  stone,  as  if  by  one  touch  to  maintain  its  connexion  with 
the  place  from  which  it  was  hewn. 

And  it  is  in  this  penetrative  suggestion  of  life  that  the  secret  of 
that  sweetness  of  his  is  to  be  found.  He  gives  us  no  lovely  natural 
objects  like  Lionardo,  but  only  blank  ranges  of  rock,  and  dim  vegetable 
forms  as  blank  as  they ;  no  lovely  draperies  and  comely  gestures  of 
life,  but  only  the  austere  truths  of  human  nature ;  "simple  persons'* — 
as  he  repli^  in  his  rough  way  to  the  querulous  criticism  of  Julius  II. 
that  there  was  no  gold  on  the  figures  of  the  Sistine  Chapel — "  simple 
persons,  who  wore  no  gold  on  their  garments.'*  But  he  penetrates 
ns  with  a  sense  of  that  power  which  we  associate  with  all  the  warmth 
and  fulness  of  the  world,  and  the  sense  of  which  brings  into  one's 
thoughts  a  swarm  of  birds  and  flowers  and  insects.  The  brooding 
spirit  of  life  itself  is  there ;  and  the  summer  may  burst  out  in  a 
moment. 

He  was  bom  in  an  interval  of  a  rapid  midnight  journey  in  March, 
at  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arezzo,  the  thin  clear  air  of  which 
it  was  then  thought  was  favourable  to  the  birth  of  children  of  great 
parts.  He  came  of  a  race  of  grave  and  dignified  men,  who  claiming 
kinship  with  the  family  of  Canossa,  and  some  colour  of  imperial 
blood  in  their  veins,  had,  generation  after  generation,  received 
honourable  employment  under  the  government  of  Florence.  His 
mother,  a  girl  of  nineteen  years,  put  him  out  to  nurse  at  a  country 
house  among  the  hills  of  Settignano,  where  every  other  inhabitant  is 
a  worker  in  the  marble  quarries,  and  the  child  early  became  familiar 
with  that  strange  first  stage  in  the  sculptor's  art.  To  this  succeeded 
the  influence  of  the  sweetest  and  most  placid  master  Florence  had 
yet  seen,  Domenico  Ghirlandajo.  At  fifteen  he  was  at  work  among 
the  antiques  of  the  garden  of  the]  Medici,  copying  and  restoring 
antiques,  winning  the  condescending  notice  of  the  great  Lorenzo. 
He  knew  too  how  to  excite  strong  hatreds ;  and  it  was  at  this  time 
that  in  a  quarrel  with  a  fellow -student  he  received  a  blow  in 
the  face  which  deprived  him  for  ever  of  the  dignity  of  outward 
form.  It  was  through  an  accident  that  he  came  to  study  those 
works  of  the  early  Italian  sculptors  which  suggested  much  of  his 
own  grandest  work  and  impressed  it  with  so  deep  a  sweetness.  He 
believed  in  dreams  and  omens.  A  friend  of  his  dreamed  twice  that 
Lorenzo,  then  lately  dead,  appeared  to  him  in  grey  and  dusty 
apparel.  To  Michelangelo  this  dream  seemed  to  portend  the 
troubles  which  afterwards  really  came,  and  with  the  suddenness 
which  characterised  all  his  mo-ements  he  left  Florence.  Having 
occasion  to  pass  through  Bologna,  he  neglected  to  procure  the  little 
seal  of  red  wax  which  the  stranger  entering  Bologna  must  carry  on 
the  thumb  of  his  right  hand.  He  had  no  money  to  pay  the  fine,  and 
would  have  been  thrown  into  prison  had  not  one  of  the  magistrates 
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interfered.   He  remamed  in  this  man's  house  a  whole  year,  rewarding 
his  hospitality  by  readings  from  the  Italian  poets  whom  he  loved. 
Bologna,  with  its  endless  colonnades  and  fantastic  leaning  towers, 
can  never  have  been  one  of  the  lovelier  cities  of  Italy.    Bat  about 
the  portals  of  its  vast,  unfinished  churches  and  dark  shrines,  half- 
hidden  by  votive  flowers  and  candles,  lie  some  of  the  sweetest  works 
of  the  early  Tuscan  sculptors,  John  of  Pisa  and  Jacopo  della  Querciay 
things  as  soft  as  flowers ;  and  the  year  which  Michelangelo  spent  in 
copying  these  works  was  not  a  lost  year.     It  was  now  on  returning 
to  Florence  that  he  put  forth  that  unique  conception  of  BaochuSy 
which  expresses  not  the  mirthfulness  of  the  god  of  wine,  but  his 
sleepy  seriousness,  his  enthusiasm,  his  capacity  for  profound  dream- 
ing.    No  one  ever  gave  more  truly  than  Michelangelo  the  notion  of 
inspired  sleep,  of  faces  charged  with  dreams.     A  vast  fragment  of 
marble  had  long  lain  below  the  Loggia  of  Orcagna,  and  many  a 
43Culptor  had  had  his  thoughts  of  a  design  which  should  just  fill  this 
famous  block  of  stone,  cutting  the  diamond,  as  it  were,  without  loss. 
Under  Michelangelo's  hand  it  became  the  David  which  now  stands 
on  the  steps  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.     Michelangelo  was  now  thirty 
years  old,  and  his  reputation  was  established.     Three  great  works 
fiU  the  remainder  of  his  life,  three  works  often  interrupted,  carried 
on  through  a  thousand  hesitations,  a  thousand  disappointments, 
quarrels  with  his  patrons,  quarrels  with  his  family,  quarrels  perhaps 
most  of  all  with  himself — the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  Mausoleum  of 
Julius  n.,  and  the  sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo. 

In  the  story  of  Michelangelo's  life,  the  strength  often  turning 
to  bitterness  is  not  far  to  seek ;  a  discordant  note  sounds  throughout 
it  which  almost  spoils  the  music.  He  "  treats  the  Pope  as  the  King 
of  France  himself  would  not  dare  to  treat  him ; "  he  goes  along  the 
streets  of  Rome  "  like  an  executioner,"  Eaffaelle  says  of  him.  Once 
he  seems  to  have  shut  himself  up  with  the  intention  of  starving 
himself  to  death.  As  one  comes  in  reading  his  life  on  its  harsh, 
untempered  incidents,  the  thought  again  and  again  arises  that 
he  is  one  of  those  who  incur  the  judgment  of  Dante,  as  having 
mlfulhj  lived  in  sadness.  Even  his  tenderness  and  pity  are  em- 
bittered by  their  strength.  What  passionate  weeping  in  that 
mysterious  figure  which  in  the  Creation  of  Adam  crouches  below 
the  image  of  the  Almighty,  as  he  comes  with  the  forms  of  things  to 
be,  woman  and  her  progeny,  in  the  fold  of  his  garment !  What 
a  sense  of  wrong  in  those  two  captive  youths  who  feel  the  chains  like 
scalding  water  on  their  proud  and  delicate  flesh  !  The  idealist  who 
became  a  reformer  with  Savonarola,  and  a  republican  superintending 
the  fortification  of  Florence — the  nest  where  he  was  born,  il  nido  ove 
naqqu'io,  as  he  calls  it  once  in  a  sudden  throb  of  affection — ^in  its  last 
struggle  for  liberty,  yet  believed  always  that  he  had  imperial  blood  in 
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his  voins  and  was  of  tlie  kindred  of  the  great  Matilda,  had  within  the 
depths  of  his  nature  some  secret  spring  of  indignation  or  sorrow.  We 
know  little  of  his  youth,  but  all  tends  to  make  one  believe  in  the 
vehemence  of  its  passions.  Beneath  the  Platonic  calm  of  the  sonnets 
there  is  latent  a  deep  delight  in  carnal  form  and  colour.  There, 
and  still  more  in  the  madrigals,  he  often  falls  into  the  language 
of  less  tranquil  affections ;  while  some  of  them  have  the  colour  of 
penitence,  as  from  a  wanderer  returning  homo.  He  who  spoke 
so  decisively  of  the  supremacy  in  the  imaginative  world  of  the 
unveiled  human  form  had  not  been  always  a  mere  Platonic  lover. 
Vague  and  wayward  his  loves  may  have  been  ;  but  they  partook  of 
the  strength  of  his  nature,  and  sometimes  would  by  no  means  become 
music,  so  that  the  comely  order  of  his  days  was  quite  put  out ;  par 
che  amaro  ogni  mio  dolce  to  senta. 

But  his  genius  is  in  harmony  with  itself;  and  just  as  in  the 
products  of  his  art  we  find  resources  of  sweetness  within  their 
exceeding  strength,  so  in  his  own  story  also,  bitter  as  the  ordinary 
sense  of  it  may  be,  there  are  select  pages  shut  in  among  the  rest, 
pages  one  might  easily  turn  over  too  lightly,  but  which  yet  sweeten  the 
whole  volume.  The  interest  of  Michelangelo's  poems  is  that  they  make 
us  spectators  of  this  struggle ;  the  straggle  of  a  strong  nature  to 
adorn  and  attune  itself ;  the  straggle  of  a  desolating  passion,  which 
3'earns  to  be  resigned,  and  sweet  and  pensive  as  Dante's  was.  It  is 
a  consequence  of  the  occasional  and  informal  character  of  his  poetry 
that  it  brings  us  nearer  to  himself,  his  own  mind  and  temper,  than 
any  work  done  merely  to  support  a  literary  reputation  could  possibly 
do.  His  letters  tell  us  little  that  is  worth  knowing  about  him, 
a  few  poor  squabbles  about  money  and  commissions.  But  it  is  quite 
otherwise  with  these  songs  and  sonnets,  witten  down  at  odd  moments, 
sometimes  on  the  margins  of  his  sketches,  themselves  often  unfinished 
sketches,  arresting  some  salient  feeling  or  unpremeditated  idea  as  it 
passed.  And  it  happens  that  a  true  study  of  these  has  become 
within  the  last  few  years  for  the  first  time  possible.  A  few  of  the 
sonnets  circulated  widely  in  manuscript  and  became  almost  within 
Michelangelo's  own  lifetime  a  subject  of  academical  discourses.  But 
they  were  first  collected  in  a  volume  in  1623  by  the  great-nephew  of 
Michelangelo,  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  the  younger.  He  omitted 
much,  re-wrote  the  sonnets  in  part,  and  sometimes  compressed  two 
or  more  compositions  into  one,  always  losing  something  of  the  force 
and  incisiveness  of  the  original.  So  the  book  remained,  neglected 
even  by  Italians  themselves  in  the  last  century,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  that  French  taste  which  despised  all  compositions  of  the 
kind,  as  it  despised  and  neglected  Dante.  8a  reputation  s'affirmira 
toujours,  Voltaire  says  of  Dante,  parce  qiCon  ne  le  lit  guire.  But 
in  1858  the  last  of  the  Buonarroti  bequeathed  to  the  municipality  of 
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Florence  the  curiosities  of  his  family.  Among  them  was  a  precious 
volume  containing  the  autograph  of  the  poems.  A  learned  Italian, 
Signer  Cesare  Guasti,  undertook  to  collate  this  autograph  with  other 
manuscripts  at  the  Vatican  and  elsewhere,  and  in  1863  published 
a  true  version  of  Michelangelo's  poems,  with  dissertations  and  a 
paraphrase. 

People  have  often  spoken  of  these  poems  as  if  they  were  a  mere 
cry  of  distress,  a  lover's  complaint  over  the  obduracy  of  Vittoria 
Golonna.     But  those  who  speak  thus  forget  that  though  it  is  quite 
possible  that    Michelangelo    had    seen    Yittoria,    that    somewhat 
shadowy  figure,  as  early  as  1637,  yet  their  closer  intimacy  did  not 
begin    till   about  the  year  1542,  when   Michelangelo  was    nearly 
seventy  years  old.     Vittoria  herself,  an  ardent  Neo-catholic,  vowed  to 
perpetual  widowhood  since  the  news  had  reached  her,  seventeen  years 
before,  that  her  husband,  the  youthful  and  princely  Marquis  of  Pes- 
cara,  lay  dead  of  the  woimds  he  had  received  in  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
wias  then  no  longer  an  object  of  great  passion.    In  a  dialogue  written 
by  the  painter,  Francesco  d'Ollanda,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  them 
together  in  an  empty  church  at  Pome,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  dis- 
cussing indeed  the  characteristics  of  various  schools  of  art,  but  still 
more  the  writings  of  Saint  Paul,  already  following  the  ways  aud 
tasting  the  sunless  pleasures  of  weary  people  whose  hold  on  outward 
things  is  slackening.    In  a  letter  of  his  still  extant  he  regrets  that 
when  he  visited  her  after  death  he  had  kissed  her  hands  only.    He 
made,   or  set   to  work  to  make,  a  crucifix  for  her  use,  and  two 
drawings,  perhaps  in  preparation  for  it,  are  now  in  Oxford.     From 
allusions    in    the    sonnets  we  may  divine    that  when  they   first 
approached  each  other  he  had  debated  much  with  himself  whether 
this  last  passion  would  be  the  most  imsoftening,  the  most  desolating 
of  all — un  dolce  amaro,  un  si  e  no  mi  tnuori;  is  it  carnal  affection,  or 
del  8U0  prestino  state — Plato's  ante-natal  state — il  raggio  ardente  f 
The  older  conventional  criticism,  dealing  with  the  text  of  1623,  had 
lightly  assumed  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  sonnets  were  actually 
addressed  to  Vittoria  herself;  but  Signer  Guasti  finds  only  four,  or 
at  most  five,  which  can  be  so  attributed  on  genuine  authority.     Still 
there  are  reasons  which  make  him  assign  the  majority  of  them  to  the 
period  between  1542  and  1547,  and  we  may  regard  the  volume  as  a 
record  of  this  resting-place  in  Michelangelo's  story.     We  know  how 
Goethe  escaped  from  the  stress  of  sentiments  too  strong  for  him 
by  making  a  book  about  them  ;  and  for  Michelangelo  to  write  down 
his  passionate  thoughts  at  all,  to  make  sonnets  about  them,  was 
already  in  some  measure  to  command  and  have  his  way  with  them. 

'*  La  vita  del  mia  amor  non  h  11  cor  mio, 
Ch'amor,  di  quel  ch'io  t*amo,  d  senza  core." 

It  was  just  because  Yittoria  raised  no  great  passion  that  the  space 
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in  his  life  where  she  reigns  has  such  peculiar  suavity ;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  sonnets  is  lost  if  we  once  take  them  out  of  that  dreamy 
atmosphere  in  which  men  have  things  as  they  will,  because  the  hold 
of  all  outward  things  upon  them  is  faint  and  thin.  Their  prevailing 
tone  is  a  calm  and  meditative  sweetness.  The  ciy  of  distress  is 
indeed  there,  but  as  a  mere  residue,  a  trace  of  bracing,  chalybeate 
salt,  just  discernible  in  the  song  which  rises  as  a  clear  sweet  spring 
from  a  charmed  space  in  his  life. 

This  charmed  and  temperate  space  in  Michelangelo's  L'fe,  with- 
out which  its  excessive  strength  would  have  been  so  imperfect,  which 
saves  him  from  the  judgment  of  Dante  on  those  who  wilfully  lived  in 
sadness,  is  a  well-defined  period  there,  reaching  from  the  year  1542 
to  the  year  1547,  the  year  of  Vittoria's  death.  In  it,  the  life-long 
eflfort  to  tranquillise  his  vehement  emotions  by  withdrawing  them 
into  the  region  of  ideal  sentiment  becomes  successM ;  and  the  signi- 
ficance of  Yittoria  in  it  is  that  she  realises  for  him  a  type  of  affection 
which  even  in  disappointment  may  charm  and  sweeten  his  spirit.  In 
this  effort  to  tranquillise  and  sweeten  life  by  idealising  its  vehement 
sentiments  there  were  two  great  traditional  types,  either  of  which 
an  Italian  of  the  sixteenth  century  might  have  followed.  There 
was  Dante,  whose  little  book  of  the  Vita  Nuova  had  early  become 
a  pattern  of  imaginative  love,  maintained  somewhat  feebly  by  the 
later  Petrarchists ;  and  since  Plato  had  become  something  more  than 
a  name  in  Italy  by  the  publication  of  the  Latin  translation  of  his 
works  by  Marsiliq  Ficino,  there  was  the  Platonic  tradition  also. 
Dante's  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  through  which  even 
in  heaven  Beatrice  loses  for  him  no  tinge  of  flesh-colour,  or  fold  of 
raiment  even ;  and  the  Platonic  dream  of  the  passage  of  the  soul 
through  one  form  of  life  after  another,  with  its  passionate  haste  to 
escape  from  the  burden  of  bodily  form  altogether,  are,  for  all  effects 
of  art  or  poetry,  principles  diametrically  opposite.  And  it  is  the 
Platonic  tradition  rather  than  Dante's  that  has  moulded  Michel- 
angelo's verse.  In  many  ways  no  sentiment  could  have  been  less 
like  Dante's  love  for  Beatrice  than  Michelangelo's  for  Vittoria 
Colonna.  Dante's  comes  in  early  youth ;  Beatrice  is  a  child,  with 
the  wistful  ambiguous  vision  of  a  child,  with  a  character  still  unac- 
centuated  by  the  influence  of  outward  circumstances,  almost  expres- 
sionless. Vittoria  is  a  woman  already  weary,  in  advanced  age,  of 
grave  intellectual  qualities.  Dante's  story  is  a  piece  of  figured  work 
inlaid  with  lovely  incidents.  In  Michelangelo's  poems  frost  and  fire 
are  almost  the  only  images — the  refining  fire  of  the  goldsmith;  once 
or  twice  the  phoenix,  ice  melting  at  the  fire,  fire  struck  from  the  rock 
which  it  afterwards  consumes.  Except  one  doubtful  allusion  to  a 
journey,  there  are  almost  no  incidents.  But  there  is  much  of  the 
bright,  sharp,  unerring  skill  with  which  in  boyhood  he  gave  the 
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look  of  age  to  the  head  of  a  fawn  by  chipping  a  tooth  from  its  jair 
with  a  single  stroke  of  the  hammer.  For  Dante,  the  amiable  and 
devout  materialism  of  the  Middle  Age  sanctifies  aU  that  is  presented 
by  hand  and  eye.  Michelangelo  is  always  pressing  forward  from 
the  outward  beauty — il  bel  delfuor  che  agli  occhipiace — to  apprehend 
the  tmseen  beauty ;  trascenda  nella  forma  universale — that  abstract 
form  of  beauty  about  which  the  Platonists  reason.  And  this  gives 
the  impression  in  him  of  something  flitting  and  unfij^ed,  of  the 
houseless  and  complaining  spirit,  almost  clairvoyant  through  the 
frail  and  yielding  flesh.  He  accounts  for  love  at  first  sight  by  a 
previous  state  of  existence — la  dove  to  famai  prima. 

And  yet  there  are  many  points  in  which  he  is  really  like  Dante, 
and  comes  very  near  to  the  original  image  over  the  later  and  feebler 
Petrarchists.  He  learns  from  Dante  rather  than  from  Plato,  that  for 
lovers,  the  surfeiting  of  desire — ove  gran  desir  gran  copia  affrena,  is  a 
state  less  happy  than  misery  full  of  hope — una  miseria  di  speranza  piena. 
He  recals  him  in  the  repetition  of  the  words  gentile  and  cortesia^  in  the 
personification  of  Amor^  in  the  tendency  to  dwell  minutely  on  the 
physical  effects  of  the  presence  of  a  beloved  object  on  the  pulses  and 
the  heart.  Above  all  he  resembles  Dante  in  the  warmth  and  inten- 
sity of  his  political  utterances,  for  the  lady  of  one  of  his  noblest 
sonnets  was  from  the  first  understood  to  be  the  city  of  Florence ;  and 
he  avers  all  that  must  be  asleep  in  heaven  if  she  who  was  created 
d^ angelica  formay  for  a  thousand  lovers,  is  appropriated  by  one  alone, 
some  Piero  or  Alessandro  de'  Medici.  Once  and  again  he  introduces 
Love  and  Death,  who  dispute  concerning  him ;  for,  like  Dante  and  all 
the  nobler  souls  of  Italy,  he  is  much  occupied  with  thoughts  of  the 
grave,  and  his^  true  mistress  is  Death ;  death  at  first  as  the  worst 
of  all  sorrows  and  disgraces,  with  a  clod  of  the  field  for  its  brain ; 
afterwards  death  in  its  high  distinction,  its  detachment  from  vulgar 
needs,  the  angry  stains  of  life  and  action  escaping  fast. 

Some  of  those  whom  the  gods  love  die  yoimg.  This  man,  because 
the  gods  loved  him,  lingered  on  to  be  of  inmiense  patriarchal  age, 
till  the  sweetness  it  had  taken  so  long  to  secrete  in  him  was  found 
at  last.  Out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness,  ex  forti  dulcedo. 
•The  world  had  changed  around  him.  Neo-catholicism  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  Henaissance.  The  spirit  of  the  Homan  Church 
had  changed;  in  the  vast  world's  cathedral  which  his  skill  had 
helped  to  raise  for  it  it  looked  stronger  than  ever.  Some  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Oratory  were  among  his  intimate  associates.  They 
were  of  a  spirit  as  imlike  as  possible  from  that  of  Lorenzo,  or  Savo- 
narola oven.  The  opposition  of  the  reform  to  art  has  been  often 
enlarged  on ;  far  greater  was  that  of  the  catholic  revival.  But  in 
thus  fixing  itself  in  a  frozen  orthodoxy  the  catholic  church  had 
passed  beyond  him,  and  he  was  a  stranger  to  it.     In  earlier  days, 
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when  its  beliefs  had  been  in  a  fluid  state,  he  too  might  have  been 
drawn  into  the  controversy ;  he  might  have  been  for  spiritualising  the 
papal  sovereignty,  like  Savonarola  ;  or  for  adjusting  the  dreams  of 
Plato  and  Homer  with  the  words  of  Christ,  like  Pico  of  Mirandula. 
But  things  had  moved  onward,  and  such  adjustments  were  no  longer 
possible.  For  himself,  he  had  long  since  fallen  back  on  that  divine 
ideal  which,  above  the  wear  and  tear  of  creeds,  has  been  forming  itself 
for  ages  as  the  possession  of  nobler  souls.  And  now  he  began  to  feel 
the  soothing  influence  which  since  that  time  the  catholic  church  has 
often  exerted  over  souls  too  noble  to  be  its  subjects,  yet  brought  within 
the  neighbourhood  of  its  action ;  consoled  and  tranquillised,  as  a 
traveller  might  be,  resting  for  one  evening  in  a  strange  city,  by  its 
stately  aspect  and  the  sentiment  of  its  many  fortunes,  just  because 
with  those  fortunes  he  has  nothing  to  do.  So  he  lingers  on ;  a  reve- 
nant,  as  the  French  say,  a  ghost  out  of  another  age,  in  a  world  too 
coarse  to  touch  his  fSaint  sensibilities  too  closely  ;  dreaming  in  a  worn- 
out  society,  theatrical  in  life,  theatrical  in  its  art,  theatrical  even  in 
its  devotion,  on  the  morning  of  the  world's  history,  on  the  primitive 
form  of  man,  on  the  images  under  which  that  primitive  world  had 
conceived  of  spiritual  forces. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  thought  of  Michelangelo  as  thus  lingering 
beyond  his  time  in  a  world  not  his  own,  because  if  one  is  to  distin* 
guish  the  peculiar  savour  of  his  work,  he  must  be  approached,  not 
through  his  followers,  but  through  his  predecessors ;  not  through  the 
marbles  of  St.  Peter's,  but  through  the  work  of  the  sculptors  of  the 
fifteenth  century  over  the  tombs  and  altars  of  Tuscany.  He  is  the 
last  of  the  Florentines,  of  those  on  whom  the  peculiar  sentiment  of 
the  Florence  of  Dante  and  Giotto  descended  ;  he  is  the  consummate 
representative  of  the  form  that  sentiment  took  in  the  fifteenth  century 
with  men  like  Luca  Signorelli  and  Mino  da  Fiesole.  Up  to  him 
the  tradition  of  sentiment  is  unbroken,  the  progress  towards  surer 
and  more  mature  methods  of  expressing  that  sentiment,  continuous. 
But  his  professed  disciples  did  not  share  this  temper,  they  are  in 
love  with  his  strength  only,  and  seem  not  to  feel  his  grave  and  tem- 
perate sweetness.  Theatricality  is  their  chief  characteristic ;  and . 
that  is  a  quality  as  little  attributable  to  Michelangelo,  as  to  Mino 
or  Luca  Signorelli.  With  him,  as  with  them,  all  is  passionate^ 
serious,  impulsive. 

This  discipleship  of  Michelangelo,  this  dependence  of  his  on  the 
tradition  of  the  Florentine  schools,  is  nowhere  seen  more  clearly  than 
in  his  treatment  of  the  Creation.  The  Creation  of  Man  had 
haunted  the  mind  of  the  Middle  Age  like  a  dream  ;  and  weaving  it 
into  a  hundred  carved  ornaments  of  capital  or  doorway,  the  Italian 
sculptors  had  early  impressed  upon  it  that  pregnancy  of  expression 
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which  seems  to  give  it  many  veiled  meanings.  As  with  other  artistic 
conceptions  of  the  Middle  Age,  its  treatment  became  almost  conven- 
tional, handed  on  from  artist  to  artist,  with  slight  changes,  till  it 
came  to  have  almost  an  independent,  abstract  existence  of  its  own. 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  medisBval  mind  thas  to  give  an  inde- 
pendent  traditional  existence  to  a  special  pictorial  conception,  or  to  a 
legend,  like  that  of  Tristram  or  Tannhduser;  or  even  to  the  very 
thoughts  and  substance  of  a  book,  like  the  Imitation^  so  that  no  single 
workman  could  claim  it  as  his  own,  and  the  book,  the  image,  the 
legend  had  itself  a  legend,  and  its  fortunes,  and  a  personal  history ; 
and  it  is  a  sign  of  the  medisevaUsm  of  Michelangelo  that  he  thus 
receives  from  tradition  his  central  conception,  and  does  but  add  the 
last  touches  in  transferring  it  to  the  frescoes  of  the  Sistine  ChapeL 

But  there  was  another  tradition  of  those  earlier  more  serious 
Florentines  of  which  Michelangelo  is  the  inheritor,  to  which  he  gives 
the  final  expression,  and  which  centres  in  the  sacristy  of  San 
Lorenzo,  as  the  tradition  of  the  Creation  centres  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  It  has  been  said  that  all  the  great  Florentines  were  pre- 
occupied with  death.  Outre-tombeJ  Outre-tombe!  is  the  burden  of 
their  thoughts,  from  Dante  to  Savonarola.  Even  the  gay  and  licen- 
tious Boccaccio  gives  a  keener  edge  to  his  stories  by  putting  them  in 
the  mouths  of  a  party  of  people  who  had  taken  refuge  from  the  plague 
in  a  country-house.  It  was  to  this  inherited  sentiment,  this  practical 
decision  that  to  be  preoccupied  with  the  thought  of  death  was  in 
itself  dignifying,  and  a  note  of  high  quality,  that  the  seriousness  of 
the  great  Florentines  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  partly  due ;  and  it 
was  reinforced  in  them  by  the  actual  sorrows  of  their  times.  How 
often,  and  in  what  various  ways,  had  they  seen  life  stricken  down  in 
their  streets  and  houses.  La  bella  Simonetta  dies  in  early  youth,  and 
is  borne  to  the  grave  with  uncovered  face.  The  young  Cardinal  of 
Portugal  dies  on  a  visit  to  Florence — insignis  formd  fui  et  mirabiU 
modestidy  his  epitaph  dares  to  say ;  Bossellino  carved  his  tomb  in  the 
church  of  San  Miniato,  with  care  for  the  shapely  hands  and  feet  and 
sacred  attire  ;  Lucadella  Bobbia  put  his  skyiest  works  there ;  and  the 
tomb  of  the  youthful  and  princely  prelate  became  the  strangest  and 
most  beautiful  thing  in  that  strange  and  beautiful  place.  After  the 
execution  of  the  Pazzi  conspirators  Botticelli  is  employed  to  paint  their 
portraits.  This  preoccupation  with  serious  thoughts  and  sad  images 
might  easily  have  resulted,  as  it  did,  for  instance,  in  the  gloomy 
villages  of  the  Bhine,  or  in  the  overcrowded  parts  of  mediaeval  Paris, 
as  it  still  does  in  many  a  village  of  the  Alps,  in  something  merely 
morbid  or  grotesque ;  in  the  Dame  Macabre  of  many  French  and 
German  painters,  or  the  grim  inventions  of  Diirer.  From  such  a 
result  the  Florentine  masters  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  saved  by 
their  high  Italian  dignity  and  culture,  and  still  more  by  their  tender 
pity  for  the  thing  itself.  They  must  often  have  leaned  over  the  life- 
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less  body  when  all  was  at  length  quiet  and  smoothed  out.  After 
death,  it  is  said,  the  traces  of  slighter  and  more  superficial  disposi- 
tions disappear ;  the  lines  become  more  simple  and  dignified ;  only 
the  abstract  lines  remain,  in  a  grand  indiflference.  They  came  thus 
to  see  death  in  its  distinction ;  and  following  it  perhaps  one  stage 
further,  and  dwelling  for  a  moment  on  the  point  where  all  that  tran- 
sitory dignity  broke  up,  and  discerning  with  no  clearness  a  new  body, 
they  paused  just  in  time,  and  abstained  with  a  sentiment  of  profound 

pity- 

Of  all  this  sentiment  Michelangelo  is  the  achievement ;  and  first  of 
all  of  pity — -pietd,  pity,  the  pity  of  the  virgin  mother  over  the  dead 
body  of  Christ,  expanded  into  the  pity  of  all  mothers  over  all  dead 
sons,  the  entombment,  with  its  cruel  "  hard  stones ;"  that  is  the 
subject  of  his  predilection.  He  has  left  it  in  many  forms,  sketches, 
half-finished  designs,  finished  and  unfinished  groups  of  sculpture, 
but  always  as  a  hopeless,  rayless,  almost  heathen  sorrow;  no 
divine  sorrow,  but  mere  pity  and  awe  at  the  stiff  limbs  and  colour- 
less lips.  There  is  a  drawing  of  his  at  Oxford  in  which  the 
dead  body  has  sunk  to  the  earth  between  his  mother's  feet  with 
the  arms  extended  over  her  knees.  The  tombs  at  San  Lorenzo  aro 
memorials,  not  of  any  of  the  nobler  and  greater  Medici,  but  of  Giuliano 
and  Lorenzo  the  yoimger,  noticeable  chiefly  for  their  somewhat  early 
death.  It  is  mere  human  nature  therefore  which  has  prompted  the 
sentiment  here.  The  titles  assigned  traditionally  to  the  four  sym- 
bolical figures.  Night  and  Day,  the  Ttcilight  and  the  Datcn,  are  far 
too  definite  for  them;  they  come  much  nearer  to  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  their  author,  and  are  a  more  direct  expression  of  his 
thoughts  than  any  merely  symbolical  conceptions  could  possibly  be. 
They  concentrate  and  express,  less  by  way  of  definite  conceptions 
than  by  the  touches,  the  promptings  of  a  piece  of  music,  all  those 
vague  fancies,  misgivings,  presentiments,  which  shift  and  mix  and 
define  themselves  and  fade  again,  whenever  the  thoughts  try  to  fix 
themselves  with  sincerity  on  the  conditions  and  surroundiugs  of  the 
disembodied  spirit.  I  suppose  no  one  would  come  here  for  consola  • 
tion ;  for  seriousness,  for  solemnity,  for  dignity  of  impression  perhaps, 
but  not  for  consolation.  It  is  a  place  neither  of  terrible  nor  con- 
soling thoughts,  but  of  vague  and  wistful  speculation.  Here 
again  Michelangelo  is  the  disciple  not  so  much  of  Dante  as  of  the 
Platonists.  Dante's  belief  in  immortality  is  formal,  precise,  and 
firm,  as  much  so  almost  as  that  of  a  child  who  thinks  tlie  dead 
vnll  hear,  if  you  cry  loud  enough.  But  in  Michelangelo  you  have 
maturity,  the  mind  of  the  grown  man,  dealing  cautiously  and  dis- 
passionately with  serious  things ;  and  what  hope  he  has  is  based  on 
the  consciousness  of  ignorance — ignorance  of  man,  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  mind,  its  origin  and  capacities.    Michelangelo  is  so 
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ignorant  cf  the  spiritual  world,  of  the  new  body  and  its  laws,  that  he 
does  not  surely  know  whether  the  consecrated  host  may  not  be 
the  body  of  Christ.  And  of  aU  that  range  of  sentiment  he  is  the 
poet — a  poet  still  alive,  and  in  possession  of  our  inmost  thoughts ; 
dumb  inquiry,  the  relapse  after  death  into  the  formlessness 
which  preceded  life,  change,  revolt  from  that  change,  then  the 
correcting,  hallowing,  consoling  rush  of  pity ;  at  last,  far  off,  thin 
and  vague,  yet  not  more  vague  than  the  most  definite  thoughts  men 
have  had  through  three  centuries  on  a  matter  that  has  been  so  near 
their  hearts — the  new  body ;  a  passing  light,  a  mere  intangible, 
external  effect  over  those  too  rigid  or  too  formless  faces ;  a  dream 
that  lingers  a  moment,  retreating  in  the  dawn,  incomplete,  aimless, 
helpless ;  a  thing  with  faint  hearing,  faint  memory,  faint  power  of 
touch  ;  a  breath,  a  flame  in  the  doorway,  a  feather  in  the  wind. 

The  qualities  of  the  great  masters  in  art  or  literature,  the  combi- 
nation of  those  qualities,  the  laws  by  which  they  moderate,  support, 
relie\re  each  other,  are  not  peculiar  to  them  ;  but  most  often  typical 
standards,  revealing  instances  of  the  laws  by  which  certain  aesthetic 
effects  are  produced.  The  old  masters  indeed  are  simpler;  their 
characteristics  are  written  larger,  and  are  easier  to  read,  than  their 
analogues  in  all  the  mixed,  confused  production  of  the  modem  mind. 
But  when  once  one  has  succeeded  in  defining  for  one's-self  those 
characteristics  and  the  law  of  their  combination,  one  has  acquired  a 
standard  or  measure  which  helps  xxb  to  put  in  its  right  place  many 
a  vagrant  genius,  many  an  unclassified  talent,  many  precious  though 
imperfect  products.  It  is  so  with  the  components  of  the  true 
character  of  Michelangelo.  That  strange  interftision  of  sweetness 
and  strength  is  not  to  be  found  in  those  who  claimed  to  be  his 
followers  ;  but  it  is  found  in  many  of  those  who  worked  before  him, 
and  in  many  others  down  to  our  own  time,  in  "William  Blake, 
for  instance,  and  Victor  Hugo,  who,  though  not  of  his  school,  and 
unaware,  are  his  true  sons,  and  help  us  to  imderstand  him,  as  he  in 
turn  interprets  and  justifies  them.  Perhaps  this  is  the  chief  use  in 
studying  old  masters. 

Walter  H,  Pater. 
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A  CHAPTER  TOWARDS  ITS  THEORY  ASD  HTSTOR\.^ 


The  cause  of  labour  finds  its  best  c/iampiom  among  the  mkldle  class, — 
Meaning  of  the  Communal  idea  : — Just  as,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  it  was  the  aristocracy  which  furnished  the  nascent 
middle  class  with  its  foremost  champions,  in  like  manner  it  is 
from  among  the  middle  class,  so  dispiriting  to  its  best  members 
by  its  present  decrepitude,  that  the  resolute  temperaments  have 
been  fated  in  our  own  day  to  spring,  the  premature  ambitions, 
the  stubborn  devotions,  bom  to  make  the  cause  of  the  proletariate 
their  own.  Experience  apart,  reflection  might  have  pointed  out 
the  probability  of  this,  and  taught  us  to  look  in  those  strata  of 
the  middle  class  remaining  (by  a  miracle)  tmvitiated,  for  the  most 
fearless  defenders  of  the  people.  The  labour  of  the  modern 
hero  lies  in  the  struggle  for  social  justice;  to  produce  the  man 
in  whom  this  heroism  shall  be  incarnate,  you  need  generations 
familiar  with  struggle,  yet  not  too  much  impoverished  in  blood  or 
hope.  Aristocracy,  finance,  commerce — ^none  of  these  in  France  are 
fit  to  supply  the  elements  of  such  a  man.  Aristocracy  pitiably  out- 
lives itself.  Turfmen,  debauchees,  embassy  hangers-on,  our  nobility 
wear  awkwardly  the  vices  of  their  forefathers,  with  no  more  than  the 
outside  of  their  brilliant  qualities  (and  this  despite  the  manful 
service  against  Prussia,  which  it  is  just  to  acknowledge  on  the  part 
of  whatever  elements  of  vitality  remained  in  our  aristocratic  youth). 
Finance  does  not  even  know  its  business  of  consolidating  the  riches 
of  the  nation,  and,  limiting  itself  to  agio,  allows  the  best  of  its 
power  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  its  more  enterprising  rivals  of 
England  and  Germany.  Commerce  is  no  more  than  shopkeeping  on 
a  large  scale.  As  to  the  bar — ^he  that  lives  on  the  scandals  of  that 
decrepit  world  can  have  no  character  of  his  own ;  he  sinks  beneath 
the  twofold  disability  arising  from  the  flimsiness  of  university  studies 
and  from  the  illogical  complications  of  a  system  of  law,  which,  being 
neither  just  nor  tmjust,  represents  faithfully  that  perpetual  compro- 

(1)  Tho  following  paper  carries  the  first-hand  authority  implied  by  the  position  of  its 
writer  as  an  active  member  of  the  Communal  administration.  The  sections  of  which  it 
consists  are  translated  from  a  political  and  autobiographical  work  which  the  same 
writer  is  pi'eparing  for  the  press  under  the  title :  Notes  pour  servir  d  fSistoire  de  la 
Commune  de  Paris  <?rt  1871 ;  par  Julea  Andrieu,  Ex- chef  de  I* Administration  Communale  de 
Paris,  Ex-mcmbre  de  la  Commune  de  Paris,  Ex-membre  de  la  Deuxieme  Commission  ^^cutive, 
Ex-oitoyen  frangais, 
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mise  which  forms  the  shifting  foundation  of  society  in  our  country. 
Aristocracy,  finance,  commerce,  law — these,  in  one  word,  are  what 
alone  they  can  be  expected  to  be  in  France — ^France,  the  home  of 
the  equivocal  and  insecure,  a  nation  dying  of  the  abortion  of  the 
great  crisis  of  its  first  revolution,  a  population  swaying  to  and  fro 
without  power  either  to  return  to  the  old  order  or  to  establish  the 
new,  and  daily  losing  manhood  in  that  enfeebling  game  of  spring 
and  recoil. 

Nevertheless,  as  if  to  prove  both  that  the  manly  virtues  of  the 
race  are  not  wholly  spent,  and  that  justice  in  itself  is  still  power, 
courageous  and  disinterested  spirits  do  from  time  to  time  arise  in 
spheres  removed  alike  from  those  where  life  is  too  easy  and  those 
where  it  is  too  hard.  Such  spirits,  bom  at  the  middle  point  of  all 
classes,  from  whence  an  equal  view  may  be  had  of  all,  with  their 
faculties  in  general  harmoniously  developed  by  exercise  in  some 
liberal  profession,  and  free  from  bitterness  against  the  upper  class, 
with  which  they  may  be  familiar  by  ties  of  intermarriage  or  friend- 
ship, are  yet  possessed  with  a  compassion  that  is  neither  visionary 
nor  contemptuous  for  the  disinherited  of  this  world.  Poussin,  such 
a  philosopher  in  his  letters,  Puget,  the  carver  of  those  caryatides 
which  are  so  true  a  symbol  of  the  dumb,  perpetual  miseries  pressing 
upon  society,  were  in  art  the  precursors  of  these  soldiers  of  the 
new  idea.  What  frenzy  had  hold  of  Godefroy  Cavaignac  in  his  time, 
and  in  ours  of  Charles  Beslay,  Charles  Longuet,  and  the  rest,  sprung 
from  wealthy  and  respected  families  of  the  middle  class — families 
that  had  even  been  from  time  to  time  ennobled,  and  had  dropped  the 
title  out  of  good  feeling — ^what  frenzy  had  hold  of  them,  if  it  was 
not  the  passion  for  social  justice  ?  If  there  are  townsfolk  contented 
to  imagine  that  the  sun,  when  it  rises,  sets  the  water  playing  in  the 
public  fountains,  and,  when  it  sets,  lights  the  street  lamps  that 
serve  in  its  stead ;  if  the  rich  man,  who  has  only  to  wish  and  have 
as  in  a  dream,  finds  it  natural  that  the  peasant  should  bow  his  back, 
and  scorch  brain  and  heart  dry,  in  his  interminable  wrestle  with 
the  soil,  while  the  love  of  his  rood  of  land  takes  the  place  of  all 
other  passions  or  virtues  in  his  being ;  if  so  many  of  the  idle  know 
nothing  of  the  pain  pf  the  pitman  in  the  mine,  of  the  woodcutter 
plying  his  axe,  of  the  journeyman  baker  turning  night  into  day,  of 
the  factory  child  who  never  knows  childhood,  of  the  scavenger,  the 
dustman,  the  ragman — if  not  one  of  such  has  ever  thought,  except 
one  day  perhaps  for  want  of  thought,  and  to  amuse  himself  with  an 
exercise  of  sensibility,  how  some  hands  befoul  themselves  to  leave 
others  clean,  and  some  bellies  fast  to  let  others  have  their  fill,  and 
some  girls  take  to  the  streets  to  leave  others  for  the  drawing-room — 
what  then  P — why  there  are  yet  men  who,  with  no  material  compulsion 
urging  them  to  stir  the  brain  and  search  the  spirit  within  them,  nay, 
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rather  with  all  to  gain,  by  turning  away  their  eyes  from  that  tragedy, 
have  yet  chosen  to  set  themselves  face  to  face  against  the  social 
Sphinx — ^have  seen  these  things,  and  at  all  times  and  at  all  seasons,  in 
their  moments  of  sadness,  and  above  all  on  the  point  of  indulging  in 
any  joy,  have  asked  themselves  the  simple  question,  "Wherefore 
should  such  things  be  ?  "  Easy  for  them  to  have  answered,  with  the 
Christians  of  Rome,  and  the  court  economists  of  all  nations,  "  Because 
evil  is  everlasting,  and  misery  will  always  exist."  Easy  for  them  to 
whiten  the  sepulchre  of  their  selfishness  with  Jules  Simon,  to  play 
the  Pharisee  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  victorious  idle  classes,  so 
generous  to  all  who  justify  their  supremacy,  and  to  indulge  in  well- 
tuned  elegies  over  all  this  misery,  each  polished  couplet  closing  with 
the  burden,  "  Sad,  sad  indeed,  but  thus  it  needs  must  be."  Easy  for 
them,  again,  to  find  a  philosophic  refuge  in*  the  modem  theories  of 
the  law  of  human  progress.  Since  progress  is  the  law  of  the  world, 
and  each  century  is  better  than  the  last  by  the  mere  fact  of  coining 
after  it,  no  need  to  do  anything  but  sit  with  your  hands  folded  and 
watch  the  world  go  by,  looking  on  in  selfish  indifference,  like  Goethe 
with  his  genius,  like  Humboldt  with  his  science,  like  Auber  with  his 
talent ;  working,  indeed,  in  order  to  keep  yourself  from  rusting  and 
falling  behind  the  age,  acquiescing  under  all  governments,  since 
progress  comes  with  all,  and  dying  with  the  one  regret  of  not  attend- 
ing the  honoured  solemnities  of  your  own  funeral.  Or  you  may  be  a 
believer  in  the  law  of  progress,  as  conceived  in  this  indefinite  and 
inevitable  form,  without  knowing  it,  and  live  and  die  an  excellent 
liberal  and  complete  apostle  of  progress,  without  troubling  yourself 
to  study  the  philosophical  exponents  %f  the  creed.  Such  an  one  was 
Bferanger,  the  Sybarite.  And  what  a  funeral  was  his !  govern- 
ment and  opposition  conspiring  to  do  honour  to  the  remains  of  the 
cunning  lyrist. 

But  our  true  middle-class  radical  is  no  more  prepared  to  see  in 
B^ranger  the  national  poet  than  in  so-called  liberalism  the  path 
of  the  future.  Let  us  define  this  name  radical,  which  we  give  to  the 
disinterested  combatant  in  behalf  of  social  justice.  Radical  is  not  and 
cannot  be  any  mind,  however  well-intentioned,  that  holds  it  possible 
to  conduct  the  social  state  to  perfection  without  a  shock,  by  means 
of  a  series  of  slow  and  progressive  modifications.  Radical  is  he  that 
holds,  on  the  contrary,  the  firm  conviction  that  the  present  political 
and  social  systems  are  false,  and  that  gradual  reforms  and  ameliora- 
tions therein  can  at  best  be  like  local  remedies  which  in  the  long 
run  aggravate  the  disease ;  that  there  is,  therefore,  an  idea  which 
must  be  spread  abroad,  a  direct  effort  which  must  be  made,  in  order 
to  bring  the  minds  of  men  to  the  truth  and  place  society  on  its 
proper  footing ;  and  finally,  that  where  this  idea  does  not  make  head, 
where  this  labour  of  Hercules  lies  unaccomplished,  the  people  which 
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has  shown  such  deafness  of  ear  and  failure  of  strength  is  doomed  to 
death,  or  to  decrepitude  worse  than  death.  Radical  is  by  no  means 
the  same  thing  as  professional  revolutionist,  instinctive  conspirator, 
bom  demolisher.  An  innovator,  with  the  sense  of  the  true  radical, 
takes  his  starting-point  from  the  conditions  of  the  present,  and  is 
conservative  as  well  as  revolutionary  ;  he  demolishes,  but  he  replaces. 
Conspire  he  does  not,  except  in  the  very  last  resort,  when  his  idea  is 
no  longer  defended  save  by  a  hunted  and  reviled  minority ;  forced 
into  flight  or  disguise,  that  minority  does  conspire,  but  less  in  the 
chimeric  hope  of  overcoming  resistance  than  with  the  practical 
object  of  handing  on  the  unextinguished  torch  to  another  genera- 
tion— lampada  tradunt. 

So  much  for  generalities.  Coming  to  the  conditions  of  the  present 
hour,  we  find  that  our  radical — the  champion  of  social  justice  whom 
we  have  so  named — ^is  a  republican.  And  what  do  we  mean  by 
republican,  a  word  obscure  by  dint  of  repetition  ?  Will  the  radical 
be  satisfied  with  a  republic  that  consists  merely  in  the  absence  of  a 
king  ?  That  would  be  too  shallow.  And  yet  our  republics  of  1848 
and  1870  were,  the  one  a  monarchy  without  the  king,  and  the  other 
an  empire  without  the  emperor  ;  but  in  each  case — disastrous  recom- 
pense ! — with  any  number  of  pretenders  in  their  place.  A  republic 
rests  in  fact  upon  particular  institutions  ;  but  the  phrase  "  republican 
institutions  "  is  so  often  in  men's  mouths  only  because  it  helps  them 
in  a  couple  of  words  over  the  difficulty  of  the  facts.  "  Are  you 
or  are  you  not  under  a  republic  already?"  say  the  henchmen  of 
M.  Thiers  to  conscientious  liberals;  whereon  the  timider  sort  fed 
their  mouths  shut,  and  if  one  or  two,  less  easy  to  please,  show  the 
smallest,  sign  of  doubt,  then  these  supporters  of  the  "  patriotic  old 
man"  in  his  rough  enterprise  insist  in  tones  of  stem  reproach, 
"  Ingrates !  and  are  you  not  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of 
republican  institutions  ?  "  Who  could  be  so  unmannerly  as  to  say 
another  word  ?  unless,  perchance,  some  peasant  of  the  Danube  were 
found  to  urge  this  further  question,  **  But  these  iastitutions  which 
you  call  republican,  are  they  not  the  same  as  you  had  under  the 
empire?  True,  you  have  perfected  the  art  of  civil  war;  but 
except  for  that,  I  see  nothing  but  a  series  of  striking  resemblances 
between  yourselves  and  the  man  of  Sedan,  which  seems  to  make 
of  you  and  him  such  irreconcileable  rivals."  M.  Barthelemy  St 
Hilaire  would  soon  give  our  peasant  of  the  Danube  his  answer  in  the 
shape  of  a  cell  next  Rochefort. 

However,  it  must  in  justice  be  allowed  that  there  is  one  point 
in  which  the  governments  of  1848  and  1870  respectively  differed 
from  those  which  preceded  them,  over  and  above  that  which  lies 
in  the  fall  and  exile  of  the  crowned  head.  Once  on  each  occasion, 
on  the  24th  of  February,  1848,  and  on  the  4th  of  September,  1870, 
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there  was  an  inauguration  of  Liberty.  Here  again  is  a  word  of 
debatable  meaning.  If  by  monarcliy  ^  you,  understand  ap  illogical 
form  of  society  founded  upon  a  powerful  centralisation  of  the 
privileged  classes,  and  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  host  of  soldiers  and 
officials  employed  to  regulate  the  unjust  relations  of  these  privileged 
classes  with  the  imprivileged  that  hare  to  feed  and  obey  them,  and 
to  chastise  by  force  any  infringement  of  such  regulation — the  whole 
fabric  radiating  about  the  personage  of  a  man  styled  King  ;  and  if 
the  theoretic  basis  of  this  order  consists  in  Divine  right,  and  the  refusal 
of  liberty  of  discussion  to  all  whom  discussion  could  advantage ;  if 
by  tyranny  or  empire,  again,  you  understand  a  composite  scheme 
in  which  popular  rights,  coming  ia  to  modify  the  aristocratic 
organisation,  merely  effect  a  displacement  of  power  to  the  profit 
of  the  individual  tyrant  or  emperor  and  the  groups  or  classes 
who  support  him;  then  it  becomes  plain  that  liberty,  which  in 
such  cases  means  freedom  of  discussion  and  the  claim  of  the  governed 
to  call  the  governors  to  account,  is  a  thing  that  must  be  incessantly 
demanded,  and  either  refused  or  very  imperfectly  and  deceptively 
granted.  Modem  monarchies  or  empires,  then,  in  virtue  of  that 
practical  irrepressibility  of  free  discussion  which  is  a  characteristic 
of  modern  times,  live  by  help  of  so  much  liberty  as  they  concede, 
and  die  because  they  can  concede  no  more.  Then  follows  a  republic, 
and  at  last  liberty  is  enthroned. 

Now  liberty,  meaning  no  more  than  that  vague  claim  to  political 
control  and  freedom  of  discussion  which  it  means  under  a  monarchy 
or  an  empire,  is  not  enough  to  consolidate  a  true  republic.  Even  in 
America  it  is  not  liberty  so  understood,  but  only  local  [circumstances, 
and  the  prosperity  due  to  comparative  thinness  of  population,  that 
have  thus  far  prevented  or  put  down  reaction  and  counter-revolution. 
There  is  a  saying  of  European  circulation,  but  of  which  the  profound 

(1)  The  writer  need  perhaps  scarcely  remind  his  English  readers  that  it  is  not  their 
typo  of  monarchy  to  which  he  alludes,—- or,  generally,  that  the  point  of  view  from 
which  he  writes  is  exclusively  a  French  one.  The  criticisms  here  directed  against 
monarchy  as  the  royalist  "  party  of  order  "  dreams  of  it  in  France,  can  only  be  under- 
stood if  you  remember  that  a  careful  analyst  does  not  judge  the  contents  of  a  bottle  by 
its  label.  Many  a  republic  (so-called)  is  a  monarchy,  if  it  maintains,  like  that  of  *48» 
or  consolidates,  like  that  of  M.  Thiers,  the  institutions  proper  to  monarchy.  Some 
monarchies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  amply  more  republican  than  such  republics.  An 
exile  is  just  as  much  bound  to  abstain  from  flattery  as  from  insult  to  the  country  which 
gives  him  shelter:  enough,  therefore,  to  say  that  Great  Britain  is  an  aristocratic 
republic  under  the  raison  sociale  of  a  king  or  queen;  and*  that  since  her  (essentially 
financial)  aristocracy  understands  the  policy  of  concession  better  than  did  the  Roman 
senate,  she  is  republican  at  bottom,  republican  by  her  future,  and  by  her  power  and 
Ecicnce  in  the  matter  of  industrial  association.  If  the  writer  may  in  good  manners 
meddle  with  English  questions,  ho  would  say  that,  being  a  revolutionary  in  his  own 
country — whei*e  the  power  of  reaction  makes  the  formula  of  revolution  inevitably  **  all  or 
nothing  " — ^he  would  be  disposed  in  England  to  break  up  his  programme  of  reforms, 
and  consent  one  day  to  one  partial  progress,  and  another  day  to  another,  towards  the 
end  which  is  identical  for  all  nations. 
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meaning  is  not  sufficiently  grasped,  "  The  liberty  of  each  man  ends 
where  the  right  of  his  neighbour  begins."  Liberty,  that  mighty 
force,  is  thus  one  of  which  the  limits  are  narrow.  But  no  force  is  in. 
effect  anything  without  some  limit  or  resisting  point  to  serve  as 
fulcrum.  When  all  men  are  moral,  instructed,  and  capable  of  self- 
management,  liberty  will  be  no  longer  a  thing  demanded  or  eren 
talked  about;  for  it  will  have  received  its  final  and  philosophic 
definition  as  the  right  to  act  justly. 

Understand  this  aright,  and  you  will  see  that  the  advent  of  liberty 
ought  to  be  preceded  and  prepared  by  the  establishment  of  justice. 
Every  republic  not  possessing  true  institutions,  a  new  code  of  social 
justice,  a  new  hierarchy  of  classes  and  individuals — every  republic 
which  merely  springs  from  a  popular  movement  without  trans- 
forming the  political  and  social  order — ^perishes  of  that  liberty 
to  which  it  in  the  nature  of  things  has  given  rein.  Freedom  of 
speech  may  not  in  itself  either  imply  freedom  of  intelligence,  or 
involve  freedom  from  prejudice,  but  does  inovitf^bly  lead  to  freedom 
of  action.  And  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  men  without 
agreement  and  without  enlightenment  as  to  the  right  organisation  of 
individual,  family,  or  social  life,  ends  in  a  clash  of  jarring  wills. 
Trouble  reigns,  clouds  gather,  and  by-and-by  there  bursts  from 
them  the  thunder-stroke  known  as  the  Coup  d'Etat. 

Our  true  middle-class  radical,  then,  whose  education  has  prepared 
him  against  the  bait  of  words,  cannot  rest  in  liberalism.^  He  will 
have  none  of  that  liberty  which  profits  no  one  but  his  own  caste, 
of  which  he  is  the  involuntary  pariah  ;  he  will  have  none  of  it, 
except  on  condition  of  a  social  change  that  shall  make  of  it 
something  fruitful,  stable,  instead  of  the  barren  and  disturbing 
thing  which  is  the  ideal  of  ambitious  spirits.  He  therefore,  aiming 
at  a  social  revolution,  is  what  is  called  a  Socialist.  But  what  stamp 
of  Socialism  is  his?  Is  it  that  of  Napoleon  III.,  who,  foreseeing 
well  enough  the  ingratitude  of  the  money-speculating  class,  and 
knowing  beforehand  that  the  peasantry  always  forgets  the  govern- 
ment guilty  of  coming  to  an  end,  would  have  liked  nothing  better 
than  to  base  his  power  on  the  support  of  the  artisan  class  ?  Not  so, 
it  is  needless  to  answer.  Then  will  he  have  Fourier,  or  St.  Simon, 
or  Proudhon,  for  his  prophets  ?    Without  denying  to  such  as  these 

(1)  Here,  again,  the  author  most  remind  his  readers  that  he  is  only  speaking  of 
French  liheralism.  In  France,  a  country  essentially  monarchical,  nothing  is  commoner 
than  Uconce  or  rarer  than  liberty.  Justice  is  incompatible  with  monarchism  (in  fh« 
sense  above  explained) ;  without  justice  you  can  have  no  true  liberty,  only  privilege 
accompanied*  with  licence.  Englishmen,  in  talking  of  liberty,  look  through  a  mirage 
which  might  lead  to  a  misinterpretation  of  my  language :  they  only  see  that  their 
country  has  got  liberty,  and  fail  to  see  that  this  liberty  draws  its  strength  firam  its  two 
resisting  limits,  respect  for  morality  and  respect  for  law.  The  English  people  possess 
a  discipline,  whether  natural  or  educational,  and,  therefore,  in  England  the  establish- 
ment of  Eight  does  precede  the  use  of  Liberty. 
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their  genius,  their  love  of  humanity,  and  the  sum  of  sound  ideas 
which  they  have  launched  upon  the  current  of  modem  thought, 
the  independent  radical  cannot  put  himself  in  tow  to  any  one  of 
their  individual  theories.  For  it  is  impossible  that  a  social  reform- 
ation should  be  promulgated  ready-made,  or  spring  a  full-armed 
Minerva  from  the  brain  of  any  binglo  man.  The  problem  naturally 
assumes  a  more  general  form — ^by  what  renovation  shall  we  begin  ? 

To  begin  by  an  economical  reform,  under  a  monarchical  or  imperial 
regime  of  the  kind  with  which  France  has  been  familiar,  is  only 
possible  on  condition  of  the  working-class  entering  into  a  compromise 
with  the  holders  of  power ;  and  in  such  a  bargain  between  Ca)sar  and 
the  people  one  or  the  other  must  be  the  loser,  if  not  both;  and 
indeed  I  should  say  that  by  such  an  imperialist  socialism  the  people 
loses  dignity  not  less  than  CsBsar  loses  power.  Now  loss  of  dignity 
makes  of  the  people  a  mob ;  and  that  which  Caosar  parts  with  he 
must  be  paid  for.  His  concessions  can  be  nothing  but  a  snare,  and 
his  personal  good  intentions,  if  he  has  them,  are  inevitably  neutral- 
ised by  the  threefold  action  of  his  advisers,  his  administrators,  and 
his  army. 

Not  economical,  but  political  reform,  therefore  presents  itself 
as  the  first  necessity.  But  by  political  reform  are  we  to  under- 
stand merely  the  reduction  of  personal  establishments,  the  saving 
realised  under  a  republic  in  the  shape  of  cheap  government,  or 
other  improvements  admirable  in  themselves  but  not  of  themselves 
sufficient — as  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges  by  election,  subject  to  removal  P  A  centralised 
republican  form,  like  those  of  1848  and  1870,  costs  both  too  much 
and  too  little,  having  always  to  pay  the  ambitions  which  do  it  dis- 
service too  high,  and  the  devotions  which  do  it  service  too  low. 
Centralisation  in  such  a  form  presently  demands  a  president,  a  chief 
of  the  executive  power,  a  king,  an  emperor — ^what  matters  itP 
Centralisation  cogs  the  dice  in  favour  of  absolutism,  and  the  reaction 
brings  the  throw  of  the  sixes.  Or  again,  is  universal  suffrage  (of 
imperial  memory)  in  itself  adequate  as  a  dogma,  a  solution,  an 
organisation?  Universal  suffrage,  as  a  tribunal  to  decide  any 
and  every  question !  it  is  worthy  of  Bedlam.  Why,  a  collection 
of  sensible  men  will  often  make  a  foolish  assembly,  and  the  decision 
of  a  dozen  men  of  character  assembled  in  council  will  be  less 
generous  than  that  of  the  feeblest  of  them  by  himself.  Good  sense, 
intelligence,  uprightness,  being  still  the  exception  among  mankind, 
how  shall  a  representative  fiction  turn  the  majority  by  mere  dint 
of  voting  into  an  honest,  sensible,  and  enlightened  one  P  The  know- 
ledge of  mankind  in  general  is  at  present  confined  to  its  own  needs. 
At  the  best  the  mass  of  mankind  have  no  more  than  aspirations 
which  can  easily  be  played  upon,  and  at  times  of  crisis  are  always 
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craven,  imgrateful,  and  cruel.  Nevertheless,  universal  sufl&age 
contains  its  kernel  of  truth,  in  seeming  to  attempt  the  granting  to 
all  of  their  share  in  political  power  ;  but  this  power  of  the  elector 
really  only  lasts  the  time  of  his  voting.  He  is  inevitably  a  play- 
thing in  the  hands  of  the  representative  whom  he  sends  up,  who 
has  made  him  promises  that  cannot  be  kept,  and  who  gulls  or  dupes 
him  with  all  the  coarseness  or  cajolery  of  an  unscrupulous  steward. 
At  this  moment,  universal  suffrage  means  the  crying  anomaly  that 
masses,  who  have  no  idea  what  such  a  thing  as  a  law  is,  choose 
and  nominate  representatives  to  make  laws  and  take  part  in  s 
constituent  assembly.  Suffrage,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  must  be 
so  organised  as  only  to  bo  asked  questions  which  it  can  answer  with 
open  eyes  and  a  knowledge  of  what  they  mean.  What  each  man 
knows  best  is  his  house,  his  street,  his  trade,  his  own  locality.  And 
the  conclusion  of  a  long  chain  of  considerations  in  the  physiology  of 
society,  will  be  a  law  which  resolves  the  antinomies  of  centralisation 
and  decentralisation  thus: — ^Decentralise,  that  is,  manage  locally 
everything  which  answers  to  a  direct  want ;  centralise,  that  is, 
group  according  to  the  nature  of  your  objects,  at  their  proper  point 
of  convergence,  everything  which  belongs  to  community  or  recon- 
ciliation of  interests,  to  unification,  to  checking,  and  control. 
Whereas  the  false  centralisation  actually  prevalent  in  France  may 
best  be  conceived  under  the  figure  of  an  immense  crushing-machine, 
urging  all  the  live  forces  of  the  nation  to  the  one  central  point 
of  Paris,  and  straining  to  re-distribute  to  every  extremity  of  the 
territory  the  uniform  and  unfruitful  administrative  product  therein 
elaborated.  Everything  is  thus  sent  a  double  journey.  The  central 
furnace  bums  everything  which  comes  to  it,  and  when  the  con- 
fliigration  mounts,  then  the  water-engines  are  turned  on;  when 
the  explosion  comes,  then  all  the  government  stokers  and  drivers 
bolt,  and  by-and-by  come  back  at  the  cost  of  blood  and  treasure, 
exactly  the  same  as  they  went,  except,  perhaps,  for  the  colour  of  their 
cockades,  to  repair  the  costly  and  ineflScient  machine. 

Our  enlightened  radical  will  be  instinctively  aware  that  no  com- 
promise is  possible  with  such  political  and  social  insanity.  He  will 
compare  the  physiology  of  the  social  with  that  of  the  animal  organisa- 
tion, and  will  learn  a  lesson  from  the  multiplication  of  nervous 
centres  bound  together  by  a  system  of  connecting  nerve-fibres  of  the 
least  possible  volume,  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  the  living  vortex 
in  its  progressive  integrity  with  the  least  possible  waste  of  force. 
He  will  see  the  necessity  of  taking  the  married  pair — the  family — as 
his  social  protoplasm  or  indissoluble  molecule,  which  is  the  rudi- 
mentary factor  of  the  group  above  it.  And  this  group,  which  finds 
its  cohesion  in  community  of  interests  and  feelings,  will  be  what  he 
calls  the  Commune.     Next  in  the  hierarchy  comes  the  departm^t ; 
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and  the  common  interoBts  and  aspirations  of  the  departments  have 
their  resultant  in  the  nation.  The  family  lives  by  its  labour,  and 
taxes  the  price  of  that  labour  in  a  certain  proportion  for  the  benefit 
of  social  existence.  Of  this  proportion,  logic  assesses  three- fourths  to 
go  towards  the  general  charges  of  the  Commune,  of  which  it  is  the 
task  to  ensure  material  security  for  each,  and  for  aU  whatever  gain  or 
saving  attaches  to  works  done  by  collective  agency  and  for  collective 
ends ;  while  of  the  remaining  fourth,  say  three-fourths  will  go  to  the 
account  of  departmental  charges ;  and  the  remaining  sixteenth  of  the 
whole  will  be  enough,  and  to  spare,  for  the  purely  general  claims 
of  the  nation. 

The  Commune  will  be  the  author  of  orders  or  regulations,  the  depart- 
ment the  author  of  decrees,  and  the  nation  of  laws.  Commune,  depart- 
ment, and  nation  will  have  each  its  separate  field  of  legislation,  and  the 
rights  and  duties  of  each  will  be  defined  in  fundamental  programmes 
(cahiei's),  which  will  prevent  the  risk  of  collision.  For  the  member 
of  the  communal  council  you  will  want  no  more  than  probity,  know- 
ledge of  figures,  and  of  the  difierence  between  meum  and  tuum,  and 
that  he  shall  be  acquainted  with  local  interests.  The  member  of  the 
departmental  council,  on  the  other  hand,  should  not  fail  to  combine  the 
aptitudes  of  an  engineer,  a  magistrate,  and  a  public  man.  Higher  still 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral  scale,  the  representative  of  the  nation  will 
need  all  the  multifarious  and  generalising  faculties  of  the  legislator 
and  politician.  The  system  of  cahiers  would  give  to  universal  sufirage 
the  fairness  and  competence  which  are  wanting  to  its  present  em- 
bryonic stage,  appointing  that  all  the  citizens  of  the  Commune  should 
elect  their  communal  council,  the  united  communal  councils  the  council 
of  the  department,  which  will  consist  of  those  members  of  the  com- 
munal councils  (elected  in  the  absence  of  governmental  or  territorial 
pressure)  who  have  shown  special  practical  aptitudes ;  the  imited 
departmental  councils  the  national  council,  to  which  only  sagacious, 
widely-cultivated,  and  philosophical  intellects  would  under  this 
system  be  called.  Universal  sufirage  thus  organised,  ceasing  to  be 
the  dangerous  element  which  it  at  present  is,  would  rectify  and 
educate  itself. 

No  economist  has  denied  the  close  connection  existing  between 
excessive  political  centralisation  and  the  monopoly  of  power  and 
educational  control  by  certain  classes.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  connec- 
tion as  that  between  the  supremacy  of  these  classes  and  their  possession 
of  capital,  which  has  for  centuries  been  concentrated  in  their  hands 
subject  to  transferences  which  may  deceive  the  superficial  observer,  but 
which  in  reality  do  no  more  than  supply  these  classes  with  new  blood 
without  perceptibly  altering  the  institution.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
the  lower  classes,  the  caryatids  of  society  as  they  are,  have  attempted 
again  and  again  to  shake  off  their  heavy  burden,  and  to  overthrow 
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for  their  own  benefit  the  structure  which  does  not  so  much  as  give 
them  shelter.  In  July,  1830,  and  February,  1848 — I  do  not  count 
the  false  revolution  of  September,  1870  —  these  classes  agitated 
exclusively  in  the  political  sense,  which  is  no  sense  at  all  for  them ; 
they  were  drugged  with  words,  the  worst  of  drugs,  and  their  efforts 
had  no  effect  beyond  changing  the  personal  staff  of  their  middle-dass 
governors.  But  when,  awakened  from  their  slumber,  yet  still 
haunted  by  the  political  dream,  these  lower  classes  have  tried  their 
hands  directly  at  a  social  reform  (which  to  their  disordered  and 
violent  apprehension  has  presented  itself  rather  as  a  wreck  and  a 
destruction  than  as  a  rebuilding),  then  the  privileged  classes  have 
known  how  to  reconcile  their  differences  and  converge  into  a  fierce 
reactionary  pack  against  the  self-assertion  of  the  proletariate,  helping 
and  applauding  the  affair  of  the  Hue  Transnonnain  and  the  massacre 
of  June,  1848.  At  one  place  and  another,  at  Lyons,  at  Aubin,  at  La 
Ricamarie,  in  Belgium  no  less  than  in  France,  there  was  a  knock- 
ing of  silk- weavers  on  the  head,  a  beating-down  of  the  iron- worker 
at  his  forge,  a  shooting  of  the  miner  at  his  pit's  edge — a  general 
putting-down  of  the  partial  risings  of  those  trades  who  do  the  most 
dangerous  or  most  unwholesome  work  for  the  lowest  wages.  Strikes 
only  succeed  at  all  in  the  great  towns,  where  the  social  elements 
elbow  each  other  close,  and  sometimes  form  associations  in  the  name 
of  social  justice ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  less  necessitous  and  less  neces- 
sary trades. 

The  iniquitous  secret  understanding,  on  which  society  as  it  is  now 
reposes,  will  be  apprehended  when  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  acts 
which  brought  most  unpopularity  on  the  Commime  of  1§71  was  its 
protection  of  the  liberties  of  the  journeymen  bakers ;  to  go  without 
its  new-made  bread  hot  from  the  oven  at  breakfast  was  a  sacrifice  too 
great  for  middle-class  devotion.  The  judge  who  lets  justice  mis- 
carry to  keep  his  dinner-hour ;  the  oflScial  who,  if  stress  of  work 
compels  his  department  to  keep  him,  once  in  a  way,  an  extra  hour 
at  his  desk,  pours  forth  the  choicest  expletives  from  the  rich  vocabu- 
lary of  idleness ;  the  men  of  the  exchange  and  of  the  club ;  all  these 
are  quite  contented  that  the  working  baker  shoidd  pass  all  the  nights 
of  his  life  in  kneading  dough  and  baking  the  loaf  for  the  morning. 

Since  political  agitations  only  end  in  the  deceptions  of  1830  and 
1848,  and  since  social  risings  have  no  result  except  the  butchery  of 
the  classes  who  aspire  to  live,  the  radical  republican  who  has  learned 
from  books  how  to  reason,  and  from  facts  how  to  make  his  inductions 
and  deductions,  will  know  better  than  to  think,  with  his  Mends  of 
the  working-classes,  of  going  to  engulf  himself  in  one  or  the  other 
of  those  bottomless  pits.  What  he  wants  is  to  break  the  system  of 
false  centralisation,  and  with  that  to  break  the  one  weapon  of  the 
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privileged  classes  in  their  hands.  For  this  purpose  he  desires,  he  sets 
up  the  Commune.^  The  Commune,  and  it  alone,  by  a  social  law 
which  recals  the  physiological  law  of  communicating  nerve-centres, 
can  bring  on,  not  without  crisis,  but  without  overthrow,  the  equili- 
brium  of  capital  and  labour.  It  alone  makes  into  one  the  hitherto  con- 
flicting causes  of  the  town-labourer  and  the  field-labourer.  It  renders 
more  and  more  impossible,  and  has  for  its  aim  and  ideal  to  render 
absolutely  impossible,  the  usurpations  of  caste,  and  those  coalitions 
of  finance  which  have  been  hitherto  so  little  interfered  with  that 
they  have  not  so  much  as  received  a  name. 

We  have  thus  come  to  the  end  of  our  argument  showing  how  the 
man  of  good  faith  and  philosophy,  bom  in  middle-class  ranks, 
voluntarily  shuts  the  gate  of  that  Eden  against  himself;  how, 
looking  towards  an  ideal  of  social  justice,  he  is  republican ;  under 
what  reserve  and  with  what  aim,  having  his  eyes  and  heart  fixed 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  proletariate,  he  is  radical  and  socialist ;  we 

(1)  This  direct  power  that  we  attribute  to  the  Commune,  of  taking  away  from  the 
contest  between  capital  and  labour  their  present  character  of  irreconcilable  hatred,  rests 
on  one  dear  notion.  Let  us  take  an  example — the  construction  of  a  railway  in  France. 
If  we  have  reflected  on  the  distribution  of  taxation — J  for  the  Commune,  i%  for  the 
Department,  A  for  the  State — it  becomes  imx>ossible  for  a  financial  company  to  demand 
a  monopoly  and  a  subvention  from  the  State.  In  the  Commune,  the  initiative  starts 
from- individuals  and  associate  groups,  while,  necessarily,  in  the  nation  it  is  from  the 
Commune  that  the  programmes  come  of  every  enterprise  which  on  the  one  hand 
interest  the  national  collectivity,  and  on  the  other  gain  by  being  conducted  by  this 
same  collectivity.  A  railway  belongs  to  this  kind  of  enterprise.  Consequently,  the 
Communes  to  be  served  by  the  line,  come  to  an  understanding  among  themselves  as  to 
the  plans,  the  collection  of  materials,  labourers,  and  engineers.  The  Department  only 
intervenes  to  introduce  into  the  association  neglected  Communes,  or  else  to  exclude  from 
it  too  remote  Communes,  whoso  admission  would  entail  an  expense  beyond  the  propor- 
tion of  return.  Any  dispute  arising  between  Commune  and  Department  is  carried 
before  the  nation.  Of  three  things,  one — either  the  interested  Communes  are  rich 
enough  to  provide  the  funds  of  the  undertaking,  or  some  which  have  no  money  have 
credit,  or  some  have  neither  money  nor  credit.  The  first  case  is  so  simple  that  we  at 
once  pass  to  the  second.  In  the  second,  the  Commimo  borrows.  But  it  is  imdcrstood 
that  as  a  result  of  reforms  pursued  on  every  side,  which  have  replaced  the  workman  in 
possession  of  the  tool,  merchandise  under  the  hand  of  various  associations  of  consumer?, 
and  so  on,  capital  has  seen  itself  gradually  losing  its  predominant  importance,  and  con- 
siders itself  very  fortunate  in  lending  to  solvent  Communes.  When  this  epoch  arrives, 
there  will  be  an  end  of  that  absurdity  so  current  now,  that  capital,  that  is  to  say,  labour 
accumulated  but  decidedly  limited,  can  produce  yearly  profits  for  an  unlimited  time. 
The  dispersion  of  capital  will  no  longer  take  place  by  the  mad  prodigality  of  the  rich. 
The  obliteration  of  debts,  grown  in  excess  of  their  securities,  will  no  longer  take  place 
by  bankruptcy.  Thus,  to  return  to  our  railway,  capitalists  wiU  be  very  glad,  on  our 
Utopian  hypothesis,  to  find  an  investment  for  their  money.  The  case  remains  of  the 
very  poor  Communes ;  then  the  Departments,  their  official  defender,  obliges  all  the  other 
Commimes  to  lend  to  the  poor  Communes,  and  even  to  borrow  for  them.  If  a  Depart- 
ment left  certain  Communes  in  neglect,  unable  to  provide  for  their  general  expenses, 
that  would  be  an  occasion  for  an  appeal  to  the  nation.  In  virtue  of  the  great  principle, 
that  society  ought  not  to  make  a  profit  out  of  itaelf,  the  exploitation  of  the  railway 
speedily  returns  their  outlay  to  the  associated  Communes,  which  find  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  common  road  an  investment  for  materials  and  employment  for  various 
manual,  industrial,  and  commercial  activities. 
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have  just  explained  how,  to  put  his  socisJism  into  practice,  lie  is  a 
communalist.  Now,  to  fit  the  ideas  to  their  frame  of  facts  and 
oircumstances,  we  must  turn  to  the  date  of  the  days  between  the 
18th  and  28th  of  March,  1871. 

II. 

The  revolution  of  March  ill-timed  and  ill-judged  from  a  patriotic  poimi 
of  view :  therein  the  gewi  of  its  failure. — The  popular  movements  of 
the  Slst  of  October,  1870,  and  of  the  22nd  of  January  and  the  18& 
of  March,  1871,  had  all  of  them-  a  false  starting-point — ^I  said  it  at 
the  time,  and  cannot  too  earnestly  repeat  it — ^in  the  essentially  fidse 
revolution  of  the  4th  of  September.     The  English  press  hit  upon 
the  right  word  when  they  described  as  an  "interregnum"   fliat 
period  following  the  faU  of  an  empire  which  crumbled  beneath  its 
own  blunders,  after  its  crimes  had  so  drained  and  poisoned  the  blood 
of  the  nation,  even  before  the  final  blood-letting  of  the  Prussian 
invasion,  as  to  leave  no  strength  for  its  own  overthrow.     But  of 
those  three  risings,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  first  two,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  patriotism  (and  patriotism  is  the  sentiment  which 
should  sustain,  precede,  and  encompass  as  with  a  sheath  the  course 
taken  by  the  citizen  in  social  struggles),  had  a  clear  superiority  over 
the  last.     Of  the  first  two,  the  3l8t  of  October  was  a  protest  against 
the  disaster  and  disgrace  of  the  surrender  of  Metz;   the  22nd  of 
January  was  a  prophetic  manifestation  against  a  peace  fatal  to  the 
country  which  was  to  be  signed  six  days  later ;  and  in  each  case  the 
side  of  those  in  power  was  manifestly  the  treasonous,  the  foresworn, 
the  unpatriotic  side.     Whereas  the  last  day,  the  18th  of  March, 
coming  for  the  patriot  seven  weeks  after  the  consummation  of  his 
country's  sacrifice,  found  the  political  and  social  questions  complicated 
with  the  Prussian  question,  imder  circumstances  which   inevitably 
compelled  the  Prussian  question  to  be  regarded  in  another  than  the 
patriotic  sense.     The  second  Commune  of  Paris  was  compelled  to 
accept  and  be  thankful  for  the  contemptuous  neutrality  of  a  victorious 
enemy  in  occupation  of  the  right  bank  of  the  river — ^the  same  enemy, 
the  same  foreigner,  whom  the  first  Commune  of  Paris  had  drivrai 
from  the  soil  long  ago,  before  the  degeneracy  of  the  race  under  a 
succession  of  monarchies,  a  couple  of  empires,  and  who  knows  how 
many  corruptions  and  massacres  of  the  people  ?    Nevertheless,  to  do 
the  movement  justice  even  from  this  point  of  view,  it   must  be 
confessed  that  the  final  organisation  of  the  Paris  National  Ghiard  was 
not  effected  altogether  without  the  impulse  of  a  true  passion  for  country 
— ^a  profound  hatred  and  indignation  against  the  invader,  as  well 
as  against  those  who  had  handed  the  country  over  to  him  by  treaty, 
bound  hand  and  foot  as  it  were  in  a  sack.     The  18th  of  March  was 
not  the  first  act  of  the  National  Guard  after  its  organisation  into 
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delegations  of  companies  and  cercles  de  hataillon.    There  was  another 
movement — a  vast  movement — which  took  place  on  two  successive 
nights  in  Paris  after  the  news  got  abroad  (on  the  28th  of  February) 
that  the  crowning  disgrace  was  to  be  inflicted,  the  last  drop  to  be 
drunk — a  portion  of  the  city  to  be  occupied  by  the  Prussians,  and 
the  tide  of  the  invading  horde  to  be  stopped  only  by  the  grating  of 
the  Pabce  of  the  Tuileries.     I  appeal  to  any  belated  passenger  of 
those  two  nights,  whether  it  was  not  such  a  sight  as  only  a  great 
people  even  in  decay  can  show — that  of  the  battalions  of  the  National 
Ouard  pressing  in  dense,  compact,  menacing  columns  up  the  Avenue 
de  la  Grande  Arm^e,  fancying  all  of  them  that  they  were  going  out 
to  death,  and  most  of  them  to  victory  : — so  has  the  spirit  of  illusion 
settled  upon  our  race,  like  the  evil  fairy  of  the  parting  hour.    In  any 
case,  did  it  all  mean  patriotism  or  not,  that  movement  of  the  nights 
of  February,  that  determination  against  yielding  the  forts  (27th, 
28th  January),  that  election  of  the  civilian  generals,  Brunei  and 
Piazza,  to  lead  the  National  Guard  under  fire,  seeing  that  the  pro- 
fessional generals  could  do  no  better  than  maim  and  betray  their 
country  ?    And  if  this  same  National  Guard  had  cannons,  and  was 
by-and-by  to  use  them  against  yourselves,  gentlemen  of  the  4th  of 
September — ^and  little  would  you  have  been  able  to  help  yourselves 
then,  but  for  the  succour  of  the  homunculus  of  royalist  incantations 
— ^whose  fault  was  that  but  your  own  ?     Rogues  and  spendthrifts  at 
once,  you  made  a  multitude  of  bargains  which  need  auditing  to-day, 
while  at  the  same  time  you  let  the  National  Guard  pay  for  its  guns 
out  of  its  own  pocket ;  and  then,  adding  felly  to  your  mean  indiffer- 
ence on  the  score  of  patriotism,'you  let  these  guns — the  National 
Guard's  own  property — be  dragged  off  on  the  trail  of  the  conqueror ; 
and  the  National  Guard  took  them  back  again.     Just  recompense 
of  human  affairs  !    And  what  seas  of  blood  you  have  had  to  spill  in 
order  to  embroil  and  blacken  that  simple  story  of  the  Montmartre 
guns! 

However,  as  to  these  men  of  the  4th  of  September,  it  must  be 
avowed  against  the  people  of  Paris,  even  in  their  misfortune,  that 
they  did  commit  the  fault  of  believing  in  them.  They  had  put  faith 
in  Jules  Favre  on  the  promise  of  his  famous  phrase,  "  not  an  inch  of 
our  territory,"  &c. :  they  had  put  faith  in  Trochu,  that  general  who 
found  out  how  to  be  a  hypocrite  greater  than  any  Jesuit,  that  man 
of  war  who  knew  so  well,  no  lawyer  or  diplomat  better,  how  to — 
draft  an  armistice.  Accordingly  the  people  of  Paris  did  not  hold 
firm  at  the  close  of  the  day  of  the  31st  of  October.  Even  on  the 
22nd  of  January  their  eyes  were  not  fully  opened.  It  was  only 
when  all  was  already  lost,  when  to  complete  our  disgrace  nothing 
more  was  needed  than  a  paltry  formality — ^the  wretched  formality 
of  the  Prussian  entry  into  Paris — that  the  people  of  the  great  city 
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rebelled.  And  there  you  have  the  very  note  which  distinguishes  the 
good  from  the  bad  epoch  of  national  life.  In  times  of  decadence, 
indignation  is  always  too  retrospective ;  while  events  move  at  their 
own  even  pace,  there  arises  a  chaotic  mixture  of  yesterday's  anger, 
to-day's  opportunities,  and  to-morrow's  hopes  or  fears :  the  people 
is  always  too  late,  and  lets  all  its  movements  be  anticipated.  To  feel 
the  blow  before  it  falls,  to  parry,  to  bide  the  moment  and  seize  it, 
to  fasten  on  the  enemy  at  the  moment  of  his  moat  careless  security — 
these  are  tactics  carried  out  only  in  the  good  times,  times  of  faith  and 
reason,  when  the  people  is  strong  and  feels  itself  thinking  in  one  or 
two  chosen  and  incorruptible  minds,  feels  itself  live  and  act  in  every 
heart  and  every  arm  of  the  multitude. 

It  is  easy  to  bewail  and  make  a  pother  over  the  evil  that  is  past, 
but  not  so  to  foresee  and  fight  against  the  evil  as  it  comes ;  and  he 
that  makes  the  loudest  and  most  piteous  lamentations  beside  a  corpse 
is  not  the  faithful  watcher  by  the  sick-bed,  but  the  heir  who  has 
hurried  up  impotently  after  all  is  over.  The  mercantile  middle- 
class  of  Paris,  in  right  of  its  immemorial  selfishness,  constituted 
itself,  so  to  speak,  the  heir  of  the  situation,  and  played  the  noisy 
part  of  mourner  over  its  country's  honour.  This  class  had  made 
money  out  of  events,  just  as  in  the  days  when  Waterloo  brought  a 
rise  on  the  Bourse, 

"  Et  la  Beresina  charriait  des  millions." 

On  the  morning  following  the  Convention  of  the  28th  of  January,  it 
was  this  class  which,  from  the  Boulevard  Montmartre  to  the  Porte 
St.  Martin,  raised  its  voice  the  loudest  of  all  against  the  compact 
drawn  up  to  its  own  advantage  for  the  surrender  of  Paris.  I  can 
speak  with  some  experimental  and  judicial  authority  here,  inasmuch 
as  I  gave  myself  the  bitter  amusement  of  passing  from  group  to 
group  and  changing  this  sham  indignation  into  genuine  consterna- 
tion, to  effect  which  I  had  only  to  spread  among  these  pusillanimous 
spirits  the  feigned  news  that  the  convention  was  not  signed  at  all, 
that  it  was  a  trap,  and  that  hostilities  were  about  to  recommence 
with  renewed  vigour.  As  for  the  working  population  at  this  time, 
which,  with  just  as  much  silliness,  combines  more  good  faith  and 
more  patriotism,  what  I  did  was  to  try  and  point  out  to  them  in  the 
clubs  that  their  foolish  blindness  had  prevented  them  from  seeing  that 
their  honour  had  been  past  praying  for  ever  since  the  September 
revolution,  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  vulgar  lawyers ;  and  that  all 
these  demonstrations,  squandered  too  late  over  the  funeral  of  that 
which  had  its  death-blow  with  the  accession  of  the  Imperial  oppo»- 
tion  to  Imperial  power,  and  was  positively  dead  since  the  28th  of 
January,  were  the  mere  outcry  and  passion  of  children  or  dotards. 
But  what  could  one  voice  avail,  in  that  dearth  of  good  sense  and  sin- 
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cerity,  to  penetrate  the  density  of  crowds  intoxicated  with  the  language 
of  visionaries  and  mountebanks  ? 

There  was,  then,  no  small  fund  of  puerility  in  the  patriotic  rage 
displayed  by  the  Parisians  when  they  found  the  entry  of  the  Prus- 
sians harder  to  bear  than  the  signature  of  the  convention,  and  were 
thunderstruck  at  the  effect  after  patiently  submitting  to  the  cause. 
But  not  a  whit  less  of  such  puerility  existed  in  the  military  than  in 
the  civilian  elements  among  us.  For  instance,  towards  the  close  of 
the  siege,  the  superior  officers  of  the  regular  army  spent  their  time 
in  high  play,  shut  up  within  the  casemates  of  the  forts ;  the  engineer 
officers,  finding  it  amusing  to  let  the  "auxiliary"  («(?.  civilian) 
engineer  and  artillery  corps  do  their  best,  did  not  even  trouble  them- 
selves to  issue  orders ;  one  may  even  name  a  fort,  such  as  Auber- 
villiers,  in  which  the  officers,  leaving  the  charge  of  the  defence  to 
chance  and  the  subalterns,  chose  to  expose  themselves  to  the  entire^ 
demolition  of  their  casemate  rather  than  get  out  of  bed  in  mid-dajr 
and  relinquish  their  pastimes  of  drinking,  gambling,  or  reading- 
(especially  Dumas)  as  they  lay.  Well,  no  sooner  was  the  capitula*^ 
tion  signed,  than  these  same  officers  who  had,  with  comparatively 
few  exceptions,  given  way  to  such  culpable  discouragement,  fell  to 
weep  and  rage,  to  declare  the  defence  possible,  to  cast  the  guilt  of 
surrender  upon  the  administration  and  the  generals  commanding,  * 
to  discover  spontaneously  the  stores  of  food  and  grain  still  remaining 
in  a  city  of  which  the  gates  were  said  to  be  opened  under  pressure  of 
famine  alone.  One  officer  did  not  cry,  but  shot  himself ;  he,  I  shoidd 
say,  was  of  those  who  had  passed  their  days  not  in  bed,  but  on  the 
ramparts. 

After  the  capitulation  there  might  be  in  Paris  men  wearing  military 
dress,  but  there  were  no  longer  soldiers,  there  was  no  longer  an  army. 
In  presence  of  the  popular  excitement  cowardice  and  patriotism  had 
precisely  the  same  effect  upon  the  man  in  uniform.  That  category 
of  creatures  in  warlike  accoutrements  who,  for  love  of  their  own 
skin,  had  in  the  last  days  of  the  siege  dubbed  the  National  Guards 
les  "  guerre  d  outrance  "  for  wanting  to  fight,  had  a  righteous  fear  of 
these  same  National  Guards  after  seeing  them  at  work  on  Montretout, 
and  would  not  for  the  world  have  fired  on  them,  especially  after  the 
lessons  of  panic,  retreat,  and  unpatriotic  demeanour  daily  set  to 
themselves  by  the  generals  of  the  staff.  As  to  the  portion  of  the 
army  remaining  sound,  patriotism  rendered  it  either  sympathetically 
disposed  towards,  or  else  absolutely  ready  to  join  hands  with,  the  party 
which  had  shown  something  like  a  spirit  of  real  patriotism.  At  the^ 
very  least  this  portion  was  inclined  to  remain  neutral  in  any  collision 
between  government  and  people.  There  remained  a  third  category  of 
the  service — that  of  police  agents,  aergem-de-vilk,  and  gendarmes — 
who  had  been  collected  and  brigaded  together,  or  scattered  among  re- 
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cently  formed  special  corps.  At  the  battery  of  Nanterre,  how  often  did 
not  flie  boy  conscripts  of  twenty  hear  their  drill-sergeants — ^repulsive 
police  spies,  gendarmes,  or  convict  guards  recalled  for  this  functicni, 
and  well  fitted  to  disgust  the  youth  with  camp  and  tr^ich  life — point 
with  sinister  regard  to  Paris  and  say,  "  There  is  what  these  gims 
should  be  pointed  at." 

The  habit  which  the  bad  troops  had  caught  of  nmning  away  and 
rerersing  their  muskets  with  cries  of  "  Peace  !  peace !  "  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  patriotism  of  the  good  troops,  and  the  undeniable 
spread  of  social  and  commimal  ideas  among  them,  rendered  a  colli- 
sion between  people  and  army  thus  almost  impossible  at  the  moment 
of  the  capitulation.  Besides,  the  rigour  of  the  siege  had  re-made 
something  like  a  morality  in  the  city.  But  by  degrees,  as  every 
sentiment  after  a  crisis  of  excess  diminishes  by  reaction,  so  the  senti- 
ment of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  republican,  socialist,  com- 
munalist  National  Guard  of  Paris  fell  ofi*,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
after  those  childish  and  inoperative  demonstrations  of  which  I  have 
spoken  as  preceding  the  entry  of  the  Prussians  into  Paris.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  attitude  of  the  September  Government,  since  the 
Assembly  of  Bordeaux  and  the  adjunction  of  M.  Thiers  to  the 
administration,  had  become  one  of  provocation  towards  Paris  and  its 
.  National  Guard.  During  the  whole  course  of  the  siege  these  pro- 
clamation-makers had  never  found  a  single  word  to  say  that  came 
from  the  heart,  such  as  might  easily  have  won  and  satisfied  the  sen- 
sitive but  good-natured  population.  And  after  the  events  of  22nd 
of  January,  this  stiffiiess  on  the  part  of  those  in  power  could  not  but 
end  in  gall  and  rancour,  since  men  never  forgive  where  they  have 
injured.  Such  an  essentially  middle-class  personage  in  the  worst 
sense  as  M.  Thiers,  after  power  had  once  been  placed  by  that  disas- 
trous majority  in  his  hands,  was  not  likely  to  bring  harmony  into 
the  relations  of  the  Government  and  the  people.  M.  Thiers,  besides, 
transferred  against  Paris  the  spite  nursed  by  him  over  his  rebuff 
received  at  all  the  courts  of  Europe — that  pitiful  Odyssey  of  a  French 
Chauvinist  going  to  beg  succour  of  powers  upon  which,  like 
England,  he  had  poured  contempt  as  a  historian,  or  which  as  a  poU- 
ticlan  he  had  always  aimed  at  afironting,  like  Eussia,  or  at  dismem- 
bering, like  Italy. 

On  both  sides,  then,  on  that  of  the  men  claiming  to  be  popidar 
leaders  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  short-sighted  lawyers  and  politicians 
who  had  assumed  the  guidance  of  the  State,  there  existed  a  singular 
depression  of  the  patriotic  instinct,  unconscious  among  the  former, 
deliberate  with  the  latter.  Yet  another  cause  of  demoralisatioa  In 
presence  of  the  conqueror : — since  the  gates  of  Paris  had  been  opened 
all  the  news  from  the  provinces  gave  evidence,  in  the  details  of  a 
craven  self-despair,  of  the  agony  of  France.     Day  after  day  brought 
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more  fully  into  light  the  "  much  ado  about  nothing  "  of  Gambetta, 
his  abuse  of  the  Caosarian  flourish  and  mode  of  work  at  all  points  of 
the  theatre  of  war,  his  ignorance,  his  bustle,  so  different  from  true 
energy,  his  passion  for  superficial  changes  and  aversion  to  funda- 
mental reforms,  his  terror  of  the  revolutionary  spirit — in  a  word,  his 
afllnity  to  his  colleagues  of  the  Paris  Government.  Day  after  day 
showed  more  plainly  what  had  been  the  instability  of  the  provincial 
mobiles,  what  had  been  the  requisitions,  the  forced  marches  for 
nothing,  the  bad  food  and  clothing  supplied  to  the  best  troops  of 
Faidherbe  and  Chanzy.  The  selfishness  and  unpatriotic  indifference  of 
the  provinces  stood  forth  in  their  disheartening  nakedness,  and  ex- 
plained of  themselves  that  vote  which  had  sent  to  the  Assembly  any 
one  and  every  one,  senile,  selfish,  broken,  bribed,  who  promised  to 
vote  for  peace.  Accordingly  the  occupation  of  the  departments  was 
accepted  as  an  accomplished  fact,  and  taken  too  lightly  by  the  same 
advanced  party,  who  in  their  own  Paris  could  not  endure  the  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy ;  and  this  at  the  same  moment  when  the  depart- 
ments themselves  seemed  reanimated  by  a  posthumous  desperation 
sprung  from  the  exactions  of  the  hostile  troops.  Fate  has  said  that 
the  heart  of  Paris  and  the  heart  of  the  provinces  shall  beat  for  ever 
out  of  time  with  one  another ! 

Easy  to  guess  how  this  perpetual  misunderstanding  would  be  fos- 
tered by  a  Government,  bourgeois  by^nature,  rural  by  circumstances, 
which,  besides  all  its' other  troubles,  found  itself  saddled  with  a  mili- 
tary problem  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  prsetorians  and  their 
donatim  in  the  third  century.  M.  Thiers  and  his  co-signataries  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  condemned  to  power  by  public  opinion  as  to  a  sort 
of  liquidation  of  disgrace,  found  themselves,  in  fact,  confronted  with 
this  military  problem  under  the  threefold  form  of  an  army  of  Paris 
either  demoralised  or  gained  over  to  their  adversaries  ;  a  provincial 
army  of  which  the  loyalty,  founded  on  honours  and  promotions  and 
not  on  the  pride  of  victory,  might  vanish  upon  contact  with  Paris ; 
and,  lastly,  jan  army  of  the  Rhine  which,  after  having  had  the  worst 
leaders,  the  hardest  labours,  the  greatest  disasters,  had  renewed  beneath 
an  inhospitable  sky,  upon  a  soil  as  hostile  as  its  inhabitants,  those  old- 
world  calamities  of  whole  nations  carried  captive  by  the  Huns  and 
by  Attila.  Where  should  the  reconciliation,  the  momentary  recon- 
ciliation, of  these  three  camps  be  made  but  upon  the  back  of  Paris  ? 
How  and  where  else  but  in  the  blood  of  the  republican  population  of 
Paris  should  the  criminal  compact  be  signed  ?  Nothing  short  of  such 
a  common  crime,  by  the  terrible  bond  of  complicity,  could  make  a 
united  host  out  of  bands  possessed  with  mutual  envy,  dislike,  and 
contempt — ^bands  of  cravens,  weaklings,  hotheads,  or  scoundrels  ? 
The  last  word  escapes  my  pen  unwillingly ;  but  let  it  stand  to  dosig- 
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nate  those  remains  of  the  Imperial  praetorians  and  police  whose 
hateful  mission  it  became  to  exasperate  the  conflict,  and  serve  n» 
guides  to  the  shaky  valour  of  Versailles  through  the  intricacies  of  Paris. 
Once  in  power,  the  apologetic  historian  of  the  first  Napoleon,  the 
moral  accomplice  of  the  third,  M.  Thiers,  was  sure  enough,  in  the 
merciless  malice  of  his  avaricious  and  ambitious  old  age,  to  say  to 
himself,  "  Now  is  the  time  to  make  an  end  of  the  turbulent  element 
(i,e,,  the  active  and  manly  element)  in  Paris." 

As  early  as  December,  1870,  I ,  for  one  gave  a  long  address  to  a 
popular  audience,  numbering  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
persons,  in  anticipation  of  the  capitulation  of  the  city,  in  which  I 
traced  my  programme  for  the  Padical  party  amidst  the  overthrow  of 
France  and  the  outburst  and  collision  of  those  royalist  and  imperialist 
ambitions  which  would  not  fail  to  wait,  an  obscene  company,  upon 
the  ceremonies  of  the  burial  of  the  national  honour.  I  besought  my 
party  to  organise  itself  beforehand  with  a  view  to  a  wise  inaction  when 
that  cribis  should  arise;  I  foretold  victory  for  that  party  which 
should  have  either  the  patriotism  or  the  management  to  await  the 
end  of  the  "  liquidation  of  disgrace."  I  entreated  the  party  to  be  on 
its  guard  against  a  futile  movement  such  as  should  give  an  occasion 
of  union  to  all  those  reactionary  sections  which  would  infallibly  tear 
one  another  to  pieces,  if  only  it — if  only  we — could  be  wise  enough 
to  abstain  at  that  orgy  of  competitions  over  the  grave.  My  counsel 
was  forgotten — as  how  could  it  be  otherwise  at  a  time  so  poor  in 
dignity,  endurance,  and  patriotism? — even  by  the  few  who  under- 
stood it. 

But  the  Government  was  wiser  in  its  generation,  and  understood 
its  own  tactics  better  than  we  did  ours.  Mischief,  which  is  often 
nothing  more  than  the  interest  of  the  moment,  and  has  almost  always 
for  its  formula,  "  after  me  the  end  of  the  world,"  presents  palpable 
vantage-points  which  guide  hand-to-mouth  politicians  to  the  saving  of 
their  precious  persons  and  the  ruin  of  their  country.  Accordingly, 
the  Government  saw  its  way,  and  provoked  the  people.  Strong  in  its 
scheme  of  uniting  into  a  single  army,  against  an  enemy  to  be  killed 
and  calumniated  at  discretion,  the  three  armies  of  Paris,  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  of  Germany,  counting  on  the  help  of  the  police  and  the 
journalists,  the  Government  chose  to  make  its  challenge  by  attack- 
ing clumsily  the  ill-guarded  guns  of  Montmartre.  And  the  people, 
never  having  had  a  centre,  and  exaggerating  the  strength  *  of  the 
hasty  and  ill-conceived  organisation  of  its  National  Guard,  thought 
it  heroic  to  accept  the  challenge.     The  18th  of  March  took  place. 

This  is  no  place  to  detail  the  errors  accumulated  in  the  days  im- 
mediately following  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  National  Guard, 
or  to  point  out  how  they  left  to  the  Commune,  on  its  election,  the 
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inheritance  of  a  cause  already  lost.  We  have  only  to  treat  the 
general  or  theoretic  aspects  of  that  fantastic  performance  of  a  people 
so  infatuated  as  not  to  see  the  snare  hidden  beneath  its  momentary 
triimiph,  and  of  a  Government  which,  by  its  flight,  the  Machiavelian 
inspiration  of  M.  Thiers,  succeeded  in  pushing  everjrthing  to  the 
worst  extreme,  and  letting  the  socialist  and  republican  party  struggle 
in  Paris  as  in  the  turmoil  of  a  Gehenna.  The  Central  Committee  of 
the  National  Guard,  according  to  the  prejudice  which  in  France 
distinguishes  men  of  thought  from  men  of  action,  had  thought  fit  to 
take  counsel  of  no  one,  and  had  plunged,  without  advice  from  thinking 
heads,  into  this  afiair  of  March  18th.  Towards  the  14th,  I  had  met  in 
the  Rue  Eambuteau  a  member  of  that  committee,  who  by  his  dark 
sayings  gave  me  the  presentiment  of  some  colossal  blunder  about  to 
be  committed.  So  that  the  movement  of  the  18th  did  not  take  me 
by  surprise,  although,  coming  when  it  came,  it  caused  me  personally 
such  a  pang  as  I  am  not  likely  to  endure  again.  But  others  of  the 
party,  such  as  Vermorel,  Lefran9ais,  Beslay,  were  positively  over- 
whelmed with  a  consternation  which  paralysed  their  powers  of  action ; 
though,  indeed,  had  they  spoken,  there  would  have  been  none  to 
listen.  Lefran9ais,  when  I  met  him  about  four  o'clock  in  the  Cafe 
de  Madrid,  had  nothing  to  propose,  little  to  say ;  he  had  not  been 
consulted ;  he  did  not  see  what  could  be  done  but  wait.  At  this 
moment  it  was  my  idea,  as  many  witnesses  can  testify,  to  try  and 
prevent  the  movement  from  falling  into  the  proportions  of  a  lament- 
able tragedy.  To  limit  it  was  the  only  chance.  "What  I  wanted 
was  to  post  the  walls  of  Paris  with  a  placard  somewhat  to  this 
effect : — 

"  Desiring  the  maintenance  of  the  Republic,  and  to  prevent  blood- 
shed, the  people  of  Paris  hereby  commissions  representatives  to  treat 
with  the  Government  on  the  following  bases  : — 

"  The  dissolution  of  the  Assembly. 

"The  election  of  a  municipal  council  at  an  early  date. 

"  The  election  of  oflBcers  for  the  National  Guard,  commander-in- 
chief  included. 

*'  The  amalgamation  of  the  old  and  new  battalions  of  the  National 
Guard  on  the  basis  of  the  legion  as  a  municipal  imity. 

"  The  withdrawal  of  all  regular  forces  from  Paris." 

The  Cafe  de  Madrid  was  ifuU  of  sound  republicans,  men  of  the 
middle  class  known  for  disinterested  sympathy  with  the  great  cause 
of  labour.  A  collection  was  made  in  a  moment  for  the  costs  of 
printing ;  but  njD  printer  could  be  found  to  risk  his  plant  and  his 
licence  in  this  attempt  at  pacification.  In  proposing  the  attempt,  I 
hardly  even  then  deceived  myself  as  to  the  civic  courage  of  the 
deputies  for  Paris ;  I  knew  well  enough  that  a  revolutionary  candi- 
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date  seldom  turns  out  a  revolutionary  member,  especially  in  our 
country,  where  every  position  is  so  hard  to  win  that  a  man  clings  liis 
closest  to  any  which  he  has  won.  My  one  object  was  to  put  a  spoke 
in  the  way  of  the  movement.  The  members  for  Paris  would  haTe 
done  the  duty  entrusted  to  them  ill  or  not  at  all ;  that  would  hare 
been  their  look-out;  but  the  honour  of  Paris  would  have  been  safe, 
and  the  false  move  of  the  morning  have  been  counteracted.  Repub- 
lican Paris  would  have  foimd  itself  cheated  once  more,  and  have 
gained  new  experience ;  but  at  all  events  the  active  strength  of  oar 
party  would  have  been  held  in  reserve,  would  have  remained  in 
the  attitude  of  a  bent  spring,  ready  to  act  at  the  crisis  when  our 
opponents,  frankly  unmasked,  should  have  exhausted,  bespattered, 
and  preyed  upon  one  another.  Paschal  Grousset,  who  was  present 
at  the  explanation  I  gave  of  my  proposals,  opposed  them  at  first  with 
some  warmth,  but  ended  by  coming  over  to  them,  and  undertook  to 
publish  them  in  his  paper — which,  however,  never  appeared. 

I  cite  these  circumstances  to  show  that  the  18th  of  March  fell  as  a 
surprise  upon  all  those  who  might  have  been  able  to  direct  the 
movement.  For  myself,  I  was  only  the  exception  that  proved  the 
rule.  But  to  be  calm  enough  for  counsel,  to  know,  see,  and  foresee, 
^all  that  is  not  enough  ;  one  wants  power  as  well  as  sight  and  fore- 
sight, and  for  that  one's  name  should  be  legion;  one  man  by  himself, 
with  all  against  him,  can  do  nothing.  The  Central  Committee,  in 
acting  on  its  own  account,  did  not  see  that  it  was  undertaking  the 
necessity  of  confronting  the  situation,  not  only  with  reference  to  the 
material  mastery  and  maintenance  of  Paris,  but  also  with  reference 
to  its  complicated  political  aspect.  Among  the  men  of  action  in 
the  Committee,  the  only  two  remarkable  personalities  were  Varlin 
and  Jourde,  but  the  exigencies  of  the  hour  compelled  them  to 
concentrate  their  undeniable  abilities  on  the  particular  business  of 
the  delegation  of  finance.  Jourde  has  often  told  me  of  the  mass  of 
work  and  anxiety  which  every  day  brought  with  it.  Towards  six 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  they  had  as  yet  nothing 
wherewith  to  pay  the  National  Guard :  at  the  moment  when,  witihi 
all  their  confidence,  they  were  on  the  brink  of  despair,  Rothschild 
and  the  Bank  opened  their  coffers,  and  the  night  was  spent  in  the 
reception  of  the  paymasters  of  the  National  Guard,  Varlin  and 
Jourde  getting  through  this  colossal  task  with  no  ot^er  help  than 
that  of  two  or  three  friends.  Without  a  competent  administrative 
staff,  everything  is  done  ill ;  and  during  the  two  months  when  I 
myself  filled  multifarious  functions  under  the  Commune,  I  often 
thought  what  a  pity  it  was  that  a  revolution  should  be  worse 
mounted  than  a  drama  on  the  boulevards,  and  that  the  leading  cha- 
racters should  have  to   be  their  own  scene-shifters — always  busy 
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behind  the  curtain  or  before,  and  without  the  necessary  leisure  to 
breathe  and  think  over  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  and  of  their 
own  parts.  Now  Varlin  was  a  vigorous  and  fearless  combatant,  an 
upright  and  ready  administrator,  for  whose  character  I  entertain  the 
profoundest  respect ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  was  philosopher  or  poli- 
tician enough  to  grasp  all  the  issues  of  the  problem  in  detail.  I  see 
him  now,  silent,  smiling,  imperturbable,  showing  under  all  difficulties 
calmness,  moderation,  energy,  but,  like  so  many  revolutionists,  put- 
ting too  much  faith  in  the  blind  forces  of  the  people,  and  too  little 
in  the  resistance  always  oflfered  by  the  powers  that  be,  with  their 
ctdvantages  of  organisation,  be  they  of  much  account  or  little — a  man 
who  should  have  been  bom  in  time  for  the  first  revolution,  since  he 
had  the  faith  and  the  courage  which  were  enough  in  the  days  of 
St.  Just,  but  are  not  enough  in  our  own  days  of  doubt  and  disintegra- 
tion, when  the  right  is  not  all  in  one  camp.  Jourde,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  all  the  flexibility  of  mind,  and  knowledge  of  the  enemy's 
strength  and  our  own  weakness,  which  were  necessary  to  give  him  a 
clear  grasp  of  the  situation.  The  long  conversations  which  I  had 
with  him  turned  chiefly  on  the  conduct  of  affairs  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee during  the  interval  preceding  the  election  of  the  Commune 
(18th — ^28th  March),  and  showed  me  that  he  at  least  had  been  on  a 
level  with  the  position,  though  xmluckily  he  was  as  much  alone 
among  his  colleagues  of  the  Committee,  as  I  myself  (holding  no 
official  position  during  that  interval)  could  be  among  the  crowd. 
Afterwards  it  was  remarked  in  the  Commune  how  Jourde  used  to 
speak  of  his  former  colleagues  of  the  Central  Committee  with  that 
bitter  levity  which  was  his  way  of  disguising  the  judgments  of  his 
serious  intelligence.  The  fact  was  that  Jourde  could  not,  in  his  own 
mind,  forgive  them  for  having  wasted  ten  days  in  doing  nothing  but 
tussling  with  Saisset,  the  agent  conmiissioned,  by  Versailles  to  gain 
time,  the  admiral  who  staked  his  honour  as  an  old  sailor  upon  pro- 
mises called  official  but  disavowed  by  his  Government. 

Undoubtedly  the  Central  Conunittee  acted  with  a  certain  degree  of 
dignity  and  imselfishness  in  limiting  the  duration  of  its  power,  in 
sticking  to  the  policy  of  securing  the  election  of  the  Commune,  in 
determining  to  do  no  more  than  keep  the  place  of  the  Commune 
until  it  should  be  elected.  But  there  are  two  ways  of  conducting  an 
interregnum,  and  holding  the  cards  until  the  arrival  of  the  proper 
player.  One  way  is  to  make  the  best  of  the  place,  and  pave  the  way 
for  victory,  or  at  least  diminish  the  contingent  disasters  of  defeat  if 
it  is  inevitable  ;  and  this  was  what  the  Central  Committee  ought  to 
have  done.  The  other  way  is  to  provide  for  nothing,  to  preserve 
a  fatal  status  quo,  letting  the  cloud  on  the  horizon  gather,  to  lose 
opportunities  under  the  notion  of  avoiding  risks,  and  hand  the  player 
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his  game  damaged  by  the  loss  of  all  the  chances  which  might  hsTe 
made  for  him  and  will  now  make  against  him.  And  this  is  what  the 
Central  Committee  did. 

It  was  well,  I  say,  that  the  Central  Conmiittee  duly  and  honestly 
handed  over  the  reins  of  power  to  the  Commune.  But  a  guardian  or 
trustee  has  more  to  do  than  to  abstain  from  embezzling  this  trust ; 
he  has  to  look  after  its  conservation  and  improvement.  And  the 
permanence  of  a  status  quo  is  a  thing  as  impossible  in  politics  as  in 
nature.  Change,  either  for  the  better  or  worse,  is  inevitable. 
The  situation  seemed  to  have  stood  unchanged  under  the  Central 
Conmiittee,  but  only  seemed ;  in  reality  the  Committee,  after 
having  started  with  the  great  political  blunder  of  not  shutting  the 
gates  of  Paris  to  catch  the  runaway  Government,  the  no  less  financial 
blunders  of  failing  to  secure  the  municipal  coffers  and  to  demand  the 
giving  up  of  the  daily  receipts  of  the  octroi  (so  important  during 
those  first  days  of  panic  and  flight  of  the  mercantile  elements), 
found  out  how  to  crown  these  blunders  by  making  no  immediate 
military  attempt  against  Versailles  while  it  was  yet  demoralised  and 
in  trepidation.  Time  was  thus  given  to  M.  Thiers  to  summon  about 
3iim  his  police  agents,  his  soldiers  of  the  Rhine  and  soldiers  of  the 
Loire.  The  time  thus  lost  was  turned  to  accx)unt  by  M.  Thiers  and 
M.  Bismarck,  those  two  enemies  of  the  Commimal  idea,  in  taking 
accurate  stock  of  the  want  of  discipline,  of  patriotic  and  political 
tact,  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  of  that  idea.  For  the  attitude  of 
the  foreigner  was  one  of  expectancy  during  those  first  days,  and  con- 
sisted in  presenting  an  almost  equally  enigmatic  countenance  to  Paris 
and  to  Versailles.  As  by  degrees  M.  Thiers  made  it  apparent  that 
his  abandonment  of  Paris  to  itself  was  part  of  a  plan  for  rallying  the 
provincial  reaction  against  the  accursed  city,  and  that  his  instrument 
was  to  be  an  army  remade  out  of  three  disorganised  fragments,  by  dint 
of  being  excited  against  Paris  with  the  delays  of  a  siege,  with  the 
hope  of  regaining  in  some  sort  the  military  honour  lost  in  face  of  the 
foreigner,  if  it  could  capture  a  fortified  city  which  that  foreigner  had 
failed  to  storm ; — ^as  by  degrees,  I  say,  this  plan  of  General  Thiers, 
as  he  passed  from  his  character  of  a  historical  to  that  of  a  practical 
strategist,  began  to  enter  into  more  and  more  promising  phases, 
so  the  countenance  shown  by  Prussia  to  Versailles  by  degress  relaxed 
to  a  smile.  On  the  other  hand  the  Paris  face  began  to  darken,  snarl, 
and  at  last  to  bite,  for  on  that  side  mistakes  accumulated.  JS^either 
the  Central  Committee,  nor  the  Commune  after  it,  had  the  art  of 
counteracting  by  a  worthy  demeanour,  and  a  precise  or  well-considered 
procedure,  the  radical  vices  I  have  noted  in  the  movement  of  March 
18th.  Both  alike  fancied  it  enough  to  send  a  well-looking,  well- 
mounted,  well-striped  officer  of  National  Guards,  every  time  the 
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eommander  of  the  Prussian  forces  sent  or  asked  an  explanation^ 
charged  with  a  message  either  too  civil  or  not  civil  enough.  It 
woidd  have  been  quite  possible  to  amend  this  undecided  attitude  after 
the  first  sittings  of  the  Commune.  Before  the  elections,  on  the  25th 
or  26th,  my  friend  E.  Marras  (afterwards  Chef  du  Matiriel  at  the 
H6tel  de  Ville),  set  forth  to  some  of  the  candidates  whose  return 
'was  certain  beforehand,  particularly  to  J.  B.  Clement  and  Cournet, 
the  measures  which  ought  to  be  taken  in  relation  to  the  Prussians. 
Marras'  idea,  with  which  I  agreed,  was  that  the  Commune  should, 
despatch  two  envoys  at  once,  one  a  trained  military  man  of  guarded 
speech,  to  the  commander  of  the  forces  around  Paris ;  the  other  a 
capable  and  outspoken  intellect,  acquainted  with  craft  but  not 
addicted  to  it,  to  Bismarck,  the  master  of  the  situation.  The  military 
envoy  should  have  given  a  courteous  answer  to,  and  thus  t^ken  oflScial 
note  of,  the  courteous  communications  in  which  the  Prussian  com- 
mandant at  first  semi-officially  promised  neutrality.  The  political 
envoy  of  the  Paris  Commune  would  have  had  a  harder  task — perhaps 
a  simpler  one  too,  if  it  is  true  that  Bismarck  likes  to  carry  into  politics 
the  frank  and  abrupt  manner  characteristic  of  his  private  bearing. 
He  would  have  had  some  very  clear  and  precise  declarations  to  make 
to  the  sceptical  representative  of  German  Caesarism  :  as  follows :  — 

"That  the  Commune  of  Paris  neither  is  nor  claims  to  be  the 
Government  of  France ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  just 
recoil  of  over-centralisation,  a  Government  of  France  that  has 
provoked  and  lost  the  18th  of  March  may  indeed  retake  Paris,  but 
can  never  be  more  than  an  artificial  and  temporary  Government 
there.  The  party  specially  attacked  on  that  day  would  probably 
have  been  wiser  to  decline  the  challenge  ;  but  what  is  done,  is  done ; 
and  what  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  make  the  best  of  the  game  ;  since 
the  loser  is  always  the  condemned,  and  in  defeat  we  might  forfeit  the 
moral  advantage  of  our  position,  which  is  to  have  been  not  attacking 
but  attacked,  and  might  pass  under  the  stigma,  calumny  conspiring 
^ith  death,  of  having  been  the  aggressors.  The  envoy  of  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris  need  not  flinch  from  confessing  to  the  representative 
of  Germany  that  the  affairs  of  France  are  very  disastrously  em- 
broiled,— ^his  point  being  to  convince  the  said  representative  that 
these  affairs  in  no  way  concern  or  regard  Prussia.  Here  is  the 
necessary  position  of  the  men  of  Paris  and  the  men  of  Versailles  in 
their  foreign  relations.  The  Radical  party,  which  was  against  war 
in  July  1870,  rose  on  the  31st  of  October  and  the  22nd  of  January, 
because,  once  at  war,  the  party  was  then  against  armistice,  against  con- 
vention, against  capitulation,  against  peace.  But  now  that  the 
Bordeaux  Assembly  has  made  a  resumption  of  hostilities  impractic- 
able by  voting  peace  at  the  dictation  of  the  conqueror,  the  same  party, 
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in  the  name  of  the  same  patriotism  by  which  it  repudiated  alike  the 
insolence  of  the  defiance  and  the  disgrace  of  the  submission,  holds  the 
interest  of  the  nation  involved  in  the  due  execution  of  the  treaty. 
If,  while  Prussia  observes  a  sincere  neutrality,  Paris  prolongs  her 
resistance  for  the  time  which  in  France  stamps  indelibly  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  political  fact,  then  the  Government  of  Versailles  goea 
down  of  itself.  Paris,  which  has  been  heroic  in  war,  will  set  the  rest 
of  France  the  advice  and  example  of  loyalty  in  peace.  For  the  rest, 
a  federative  system  is  the  only  one  which  can  possibly  pay  the 
foreigner  the  idemnity  agreed  to  by  Bordeaux.  Nothing  but  a  per- 
fected income-tax  can  meet  the  exigences  of  the  financial  position, 
and  no  Government  but  one  in  its  essence  socialist  can  in  France  rai^ 
direct  taxes  upon  property,  land,  and  revenue.  Other  Governments 
may  devise  a  hundred  indirect  taxes  which,  striking  straight  at  the  pow 
man,  who  is  commonly  the  producer,  so  trammel  trade  and  industry 
and  Eo  increase  the  general  misery,  as  to  render  unproductive  these 
imposts  with  all  their  complexity.  The  Commune  of  Paris  makes  no 
unworthy  proposal  to  the  representative  of  Germany  in  asking  of 
Prussia  the  strict  execution  of  the  terms  agreed  upon,  i.e.,  an  absolute 
neutrality,  in  virtue  of  the  assuredly  pacific  economical  movement 
which  it,  the  Commune,  will  initiate  and  stimulate,  holding  honour 
and  interest  alike  engaged  in  the  payment  of  the  idemnity,  the 
riddance  of  France  from  foreign  occupation,  and  an  early  return  to 
the  life  of  the  workshop  and  the  farm.  The  men  of  September  4th 
have  maintained  the  imperial  precedents  and  mode  of  administration; 
the  Government  of  M.  Thiers  has  adopted  the  stock  and  staff  of  the 
Government  of  September,  only  reforming  such  few  men  or  things  as 
had  by  any  accident  or  oversight  something  like  a  really  republican 
stamp.  These  three  Governments  are  in  truth  one,  but  for  differences 
of  imiform  and  cockade.  It  has  been  in  truth  the  same  principle  of 
centralisation  d  outrance — it  has  been  the  spirit  of  the  past  elbowed  by 
new  ideas — which  both  declared  war  in  July  '70  and  signed  peace  in 
January  '71.  In  the  nature  of  things  this  order  of  affairs  can  only 
subsist  by  war ;  the  Chauvinism  which  stands  for  patriotism  with 
these  rulers  inspires  them  with  the  mad  idea  of  a  speedy  revenge. 
Finally,  M,  Thiers,  endeavouring  to  gratify  the  class  of  landowners 
and  capitalists,  will  be  unable  to  pay  off  the  indemnity.  On  the 
other  hand  this  historian  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  who  went 
begging  the  support  and  intervention  of  Europe  for  a  favourable 
peace  while  war  was  still  possible,  nurses  the  absurd  hope,  now  that 
the  last  military  chance  is  lost,  of  resuming  the  offensive.  It  is  a  law 
of  character  that  the  dream  of  the  paltry  soul  is  not  what  is  great  or 
just,  but  what  is  monstrous  and  prodigious ;  and  just  as  the  moral 
stature  of  M.  Thiers  is  meaner  than  that  of  the  first  Napoleon,  so  his 
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dream  is  sure  to  be  of  something  still  madder  than  his  hero's  last 
campaign  of  aggression.  Prussia,  then,  can  only  suffer  in  the 
interests  of  her  pocket,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  interests  of  European 
peace,  if  she  deviates  from  her  neutrality  on  behalf  of  Versailles, 
Tvhether  by  lending  materials  of  war,  whether  by  giving  passage  to 
the  troops  of  M.  Thiers  through  the  posterns  of  the  forts  in  her 
occupation,  whether  by  permitting  the  army  of  Ducrot,  Macmahon, 
and  Vinoy  to  be  augmented  beyond  the  figures  fixed  by  the  conven- 
tion. Political  interests  are  so  involved  in  our  times  that  the  Com- 
mune of  socialist  Paris  and  the  aristocratic  Government  of  Prussia 
may  well  have  one  interest  in  common, — ^the  downfall  of  the  men  of 
September,  M.  Thiers  included.  The  so-called  conservative  party, 
since  the  rottenness  of  the  Orleanists  and  Bonapartists  (and  the  Bona- 
partist  rottenness  includes  the  interregnum  of  Jules  Favre,  Jules 
Ferry,  and  the  rest)  has  enabled  them  to  taste  the  dangerous  joys  of  ill- 
gotten  power ;  so  that  they  are  ready  for  any  extravagance,  and  ready 
to  risk  the  loss  of  all,  for  the  sake  of '  conserving '  all.  M.  Thiers,  in 
spite  of  his  age,  is  full  of  freaks ;  he  thinks,  with  the  classics  of  his 
school,  that  manner  is  more  than  matter,  and  is  at  any  moment  likely 
to  embark  on  the  most  breakneck  folly  with  the  utmost  gravity." 

M.  de  Bismarck,  I  think,  would  scarcely  have  failed  to  listen  to 
such  an  argument.  The  candidates  to  whom  Marras  imparted  his 
plan  all  agreed  with  him  at  the  time,  but  forgot  it  within  two  days 
after  their  election.  Indeed,  one  of  the  curious  and  distinctive 
features  of  the  Paris  Commune  was  this,  that  each  of  its  members 
was  severally  accessible  to  political  conceptions,  ideas  of  organisation ; 
but  that  as  a  body  it  remained  deaf  to  such  ideas — a  moonstruck 
assemblage  of  men  individually  sane.  So  instead  of  the  above  very 
definite  policy  of  taking  the  difficulty  by  the  horns,  both  the  Central 
Committee  and  the  Commune  preferred  a  course  of  fatuous  hesitation, 
such  as  gave  a  handle  to  all  insinuations,  and  combined  the  affecta- 
tion of  assurance  with  the  reality  of  helpless  indecision. 

111. 

The  Triumph  of  Versailles. — ^Before  introducing  the  reader  within 
the  Commune  itself,  or  showing  him  the  portraits  of  any  of  its 
personages,  and  explaining  how  and  why  the  body  got  cleft  into  two 
camps,  let  me  return  for  a  moment  to  the  situation — the  critical  and 
distinterested  situation — of  those  middle-class  republican-socialist 
radicals  who,  after  justly  hesitating  at  the  outset  of  the  movement 
which  launched  the  whole  party  on  such  a  fearful  enterprise,  decided, 
like  myself,  that  it  was  their,  duty  to  throw  themselves  into  it,  once 
afoot,  alike  without  weakness  and  without  illusion  as  to  the  issue. 
In  the  clubs  the  voices  of  those  few  men,  at  once  of  action  and  of 
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thought,  who  alone  might  have  had  a  chance  of  preventing  Ae 
complete  ruin  of  the  party,  were  drowned  by  the  noisy  hyperboles 
of  wordy  hotheads.     On  the  ramparts  and  the  fore-posts  the  same 
men  toiled  in  vain  to  introduce  some  order  into  a  reign  of  chaos, 
and  some  fairness  into  a  system  where  the  fighter  was  sure  to  have 
barely  the  necessary  food,  only  the  refuse  of  clothing,  and  only  such 
munitions  as  might  be  supplied  him  by  an  intendance  more  capricious 
than  chance  itself;   for  it  was  only  the  non-marching    battalions 
that  were  ever  tolerably  supplied.     At  the  beginning  of  a  struggle 
which  by  its  very  terms  proclaims  itself  as  a  sort  of  victory  to  the 
majority  of  one  side  engaged,  even  among  the  sagacious  or  sensible 
sections  of  that  side,  reason  has  always  some  slight  chance  of  asserting 
itself.      Accordingly,  reason  was  strong  enough  in  the  Commune 
at  first  to  cause  the  appointment  of  socialist  radical  members  of  the 
class  in  question   to   most  of  the  leading  administrative  posts  or 
delegations.     At  first  then,  these  had  a  preponderating  voice  in  the 
council ;  they  were  the  prominent  personalities  selected  by  the  public 
opinion  from  among  the  less  known  majority  of  the  Commune  ;  and 
thus,  for  instance,  it  was  Lefran9ais  who  was  chosen  to  the  first 
executive  commission,  and  who  acted  as  president  at  several  of  the 
earlier  sittings  of  the  Commune.     But  as  the  struggle  grew  hotter, 
as   reverses   followed  blunders,  as  the  illusions  of  some  increased, 
and  were  only  counterbalanced  by  the  panic  of  others,  then  these 
middle-class  radicals  allied  themselves  with  the  sound-minded  and 
studious   portion  of    the   working-men  elected  to  the   Commune. 
Lefran9ais,  Vermorel,  Beslay,  Jourde,  and  myself,  held  out  a  hand 
to  Theisz,  Victor  Clement,   Langevin,  Serrailler,  &c.,  and  between 
us  we  constituted  the  minority.     Cridon  parted  company  with  his 
brothers  in  Blanqui,  and  was  almost  always  of  our  number.     Varlin, 
despite  his  unshakable  belief  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  move- 
ment, also  came  among  us.     But  a  minority  we  remained.     In  a 
decisive  vote  we  were  twenty-two  against  twenty-eight.      But  we 
might  have  been  twenty-seven  against  twenty-eight,  and  the  majority 
of   one  would  not  have  flinched  from  passing  over  our  bodies  as 
readily  as  the  majority  of  the  old  Corps  Legislatif  over  its  opposition 
of  five.     Outside  the  Commune  it  was  worse  still.     The  educated, 
intelligent,  and  courageous  citizen  had  no  other  right  before  the 
Versailles  enemy  but  to  get  himself  killed.     At  the  clubs,  at  the 
meetings  of  the   National   Guard,  his  only  right  was  to  hold  his 
tongue,  and  his  only  duty  to  obey.     And  to  obey  whom  ? — delegates 
and  subcommittees  the  most  tyrannical  and  insanely  suspicious  that 
ever  sprung  from  an  unprepared,  uninstructed,  and   unorganised 
suffrage.   Resistance,  complaint,  even  indifference,  imder  such  autho- 
rities was  punished  with  imprisonment.     Delegates,  conmianders  of 
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legions  and  battalions,  the  most  betasselled  and  bestriped  staff  ever 
seen,  profited  by  their  position  to  avoid  going  under  fire.  There 
-were  heroic  exceptions  and  honourable  examples  of  courage  and 
civic  devotion,  but  such  could  only  do  their  duty  in  isolation.  Here 
a  gate  held  good  because  a  couple  of  brave  men  manned  two  or  three 
guns.  There  the  wise  management  of  a  particular  mayor  brought 
adhesions  to  the  Commune  in  a  reactionary  quarter  like  the  fourth 
arrondissement.  Here  an  administration  worked  to  perfection,  like 
the  post  under  Theisz,  the  exchequer  under  Jourde,  because  these 
men  had  knowledge,  energy,  and  special  capabilities.  But  that  was 
chance ;  and  everything  else,  still  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  like 
that  of  J.-B.  Clement — a  man  violent  to  frenzy  in  the  Commune,  but 
a  thoroughly  skilled  and  just  administrator  at  his  maine  (the  I8th) 
— drifted  with  all  the  currents  of  indolence,  vanity,  ignorance, 
intrigue,  For  a  single  instance,  the  quartermaster's  department 
was  never  able  to  organise  a  single  movement  of  troops  with  common 
sense.  And  mere  Luck,  in  the  likeness  of  a  child  of  three  drawing 
lots  out  of  a  hat,  would  have  made  a  more  rational  distribution  of 
work  and  danger,  and  would  not  have  placed  on  so  many  successive 
days  at  the  same  post,  or  sent  so  many  times  running  under  fire, 
the  same  harassed,  tattered,  decimated  battalion,  calling  out  upon 
the  imbecility  or  treachery  of  head-quarters. 

Everything,  however,  has  an  end.  Paris,  lost  by  itself,  won  by 
Versailles,  betrayed  by  Ducatel  (and  others  of  his  breed  who  have 
preferred  to  take  their  reward  in  silence),  was  one  afternoon  inundated 
by  provincial  troops  under  the  guidance  of  the  old  city  police.  The 
resistance,  which  had  grown  slack  for  two  weeks  before,  revived 
behind  the  barricades.  I  do  not  here  set  down  details,  only  the 
general  features  of  the  last  struggle.  Many  of  the  barricades  were 
abandoned,  and  many  others  were  turned  when  a  more  skilled 
engineer  corps  would  have  protected  them  by  the  rear.  But  every- 
where, at  all  parts  of  the  struggle,  the  heroism  of  the  remaining 
patriots  of  Paris,  at  least  ten  times  outnumbering  the  desperate 
remainder  of  the  days  of  June,  1848,  found  its  honour  in  showing 
bare  breasts  and  a  fearless  front  to  the  savage  and  cowardly  ferocity  of 
the  Versailles  regulars.  And  at  last  came  the  crowning  butchery — 
itself,  however,  to  be  followed  by  novelties  in  vengeance  like  the 
shooting  down  and  confining  in  prison  of  women  and  children  ;  and 
again  by  repetitions  of  the  worst  days  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the 
shape  of  a  plague  of  informers — lodgers  denounced  by  porters, 
neighbours  by  neighbours,  the  benefactor  by  the  benefited,  debtor  by 
creditor  and  creditor  by  debtor,  men  by  rejected  women,  the  upright 
and  worthy  by  all  such  as  thought  to  carry  off  their  depravity*  under 
the  veil  of  anonymousness  and  by  the  disappearance  of  the  just. 
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Yes,  for  of  the  just  were  they,  these  combatants  of  the  final  Jionr. 
And  martyrs  were  they  who  perished,  shot  down  after  the  strife  itm 
over.  They,  at  least,  rose  to  the  height  of  that  great  cause,  in  the 
face  of  which  the  Commune,  as  a  whole,  showed  itself  so  small.  Tho« 
old  survivors  of  '48,  who  might  have  kept  out  of  the  way  and  referred 
to  Jules  Favre  or  Jules  Simon  for  protection ;  those  middle-dass 
citizens,  whose  white  hands  showed  the  whiter  for  the  black  of  the 
powder,  and  whose  corpses  struck  the  more  horror  for  the  fineness  of  the 
clothing  which  they  liad  donned  for  the  day  of  this  last  fight ;  those 
good  workmen  and  [true,  who  might  have  made  themselves  spruce, 
with  H^ligon,  in  the  habit  of  Versailles,  or  shrunk  out  of  harm's  way 
after  uttering  a  few  commonplaces  of  commiseration  in  the  cafes,  like 
Murat,  or  in  the  tribune,  like  Tolain : — ^all  these  unnoted  personifi* 
cations  I  say,  of  the  sensible,  the  imostentatious,  the  radical,  the 
heroical  Paris,  who,  in  one  word,  are  the  true  people  of  that  great 
city,  were  worth  ten  times  more  than  all  we,  the  members  of  the 
Commune.  Had  the  choice  been  possible,  better  that  all  we  should 
have  perished  than  to  see  thus  slain  or  scattered  in  hiding-places  and 
prisoners  these  men,  the  shedding  of  whose  blood,  the  stifling  of 
whose  voice,  the  loss  of  whose  loyal  hearts  through  our  errors  and 
shortcomings,  mean  so  many  deaths  for  Paris. 

Jules  Andribu. 
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Chapter  XVII. 

THE  DIAMONDS   ARE  SEEN    IN  PUBLIC. 

XiET  it  not  be  supposed  that  Lady  Eustace,  during  these  summer 
weeks,  was  living  the  life  of  a  recluse.  The  London  season  was  in 
its  full  splendour,  and  she  was  by  no  means  a  recluse.  During  the 
first  year  of  her  widowhood  she  had  been  every  inch  a  widow, — ^as 
far  as  crape  would  go,  and  a  quiet  life  either  at  Bobsborough  or 
Portray  Castle.  During  this  year  her  child  was  born, — and  she  was 
in  every  way  thrown  upon  her  good  behaviour,  living  with  bishops' 
wives  and  deans'  daughters.  Two  years  of  retreat  from  the  world 
is  generally  thought  to  be  the  proper  thing  for  a  vridow.  Lizzie  had 
not  quite  accomplished  her  two  years,  before  she  re-opened  the  cam- 
paign in  Mount  Street  vrith  very  small  remnants  of  weeds,  and  with 
.her  crape  brought  down  to  a  minimum ; — ^but  she  was  young  and 
rich,  and  the  world  is  aware  that  a  woman  of  twenty-two  can  hardly 
afford  to  sacrifice  two  whole  years.  In  the  matter  of  her  widowhood 
Lizzie  did  not  encounter  very  much  reproach.  She  was  not  shunned, 
or  so  ill  spoken  of  as  to  have  a  widely-spread  bad  name  among  the 
streets  and  squares  in  which  her  carriage-wheels  rolled.  People 
called  her  a  flirt,  held  up  their  hands  in  surprise  at  Sir  Florian's 
foolish  generosity, — for  the  accounts  of  Lizzie's  wealth  were  greatly 
exaggerated, — ^and  said  that  of  course  she  v^ould  marry  again. 

The  general  belief  which  often  seizes  upon  the  world  in  regard  to 
some  special  falsehood  is  very  surprising.  Everybody  on  a  sudden 
adopts  an  idea  that  some  particular  man  is  over  head  and  ears  in 
debt,  so  that  he  can  hardly  leave  his  house  for  fear  of  the  bailifis ; — 
or  that  some  ill-fated  woman  is  cruelly  ill-used  by  her  husband ; — 
or  that  some  eldest  son  has  ruined  his  father;  whereas  the  man 
doesn't  owe  a  shilling,  the  woman  never  hears  a  harsh  word  from  her 
lord,  and  the  eldest  son  in  question  has  never  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  shilling  beyond  his  allowance.  One  of  the  lies  about  London  this 
season  was  founded  on  the  extent  of  Lady  Eustace's  jointure.  Indeed, 
the  lie  went  to  state  that  the  jointure  was  more  than  a  jointure.  It 
was  believed  that  the  property  in  Ayrshire  was  her  own,  to  do  what 
she  pleased  with  it.  That  the  property  in  Ayrshire  was  taken  at 
double  its  value  was  a  matter  of  course.  It  had  been  declared,  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage,  that  Sir  Florian  had  been  especially  generous 
to  his  penniless  wife,  and  the  generosity  was  magnified  in  the  ordinary 
way.    No  doubt  Lizzie's  own  diligence  had  done  much  to  propagate 
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the  story  as  to  her  positive  ownership  of  Portray.  Mr.  Camperdown 
had  been  very  busy  denying  this.  John  Eustace  had  denied  it  when- 
ever occasion  offered.  The  bishop  in  his  quiet  way  had  denied  it. 
Lady  Linlithgow  had  denied  it.  But  the  lie  had  been  set  on  foot 
and  had  thriven,  and  there  was  hardly  a  man  about  town  who  didn't 
know  that  Lady  Eustace  had  eight  or  nine  thousand  a  year,  altogether 
at  her  own  disposal,  down  in  Scotland.  Of  course  a  woman  so  endowed, 
so  rich,  so  beautiful,  so  clever,  so  young,  would  iharry  again,  and 
would  marry  well.  No  doubt,  added  to  this  there  was  a  feeling  that 
*'  Lizzie,"  as  she  was  not  uncommonly  called  by  people  who  had  hardly 
ever  seen  her, — had  something  amiss  with  it  aU.  "  I  don't  know 
where  it  is  she's  lame,"  said  that  very  clever  man,  Captain  Boodle, 
who  had  lately  reappeared  among  his  military  friends  at  his  dub, 
"  but  she  don't  go  flat  all  round." 

"  She  has  the  devil  of  a  temper,  no  doubt,"  said  Lieutenant  Griggs. 

"  No  mouth,  I  should  say,"  said  Boodle.  It  was  thus  that  Lizzie 
was  talked  about  at  the  clubs ;  but  she  was  asked  to  dinners  and 
balls,  and  gave  little  dinners  herself,  and  to  a  certain  extent  was  the 
fashion.  Everybody  had  declared  that  of  course  she  would  marry 
again,  and  now  it  was  known  everywhere  that  she  was  engaged  to 
Lord  Fawn. 

"  Poor  dear  Lord  Fawn !  "  said  Lady  Glencora  Palliser  to  her  dear 
friend  Madame  Max  Goesler ;  "  do  you  remember  how  violently  he 
was  in  love  with  Violet  Effingham  two  years  ago  P  " 

**  Two  years  is  a  long  time,  Lady  Glencora ;  and  Violet  Effingham 
has  chosen  another  husband." 

"  But  isn't  this  a  fall  for  him  P  Violet  was  the  sweetest  girl  out, 
and  at  one  time  I  really  thought  she  meant  to  take  him." 

"  I  thought  she  meant  to  take  another  man  whom  she  did  not 
take,"  said  Madame  Goesler,  who  had  her  own  recollections,  who  was 
a  widow  herself,  and  who,  at  the  period  to  which  Lady  Glencora  was 
referring,  had  thought  that  perhaps  she  might  cease  to  be  a  widow. 
Not  that  she  had  ever  suggested  to  herself  that  Lord  Fawn  might  be 
her  second  husband. 

"  Poor  Lord  Fawn !  "  continued  Lady  Glencora.  "I  suppose  he  is 
terribly  in  want  of  money." 

"  But  surely  Lady  Eustace  is  very  pretty." 

"  Yes ; — she's  very  pretty ;  nay  more,  she  is  quite  lovely  to  look 
at.     And  she  is  clever, — very.     And  she  is  rich, — very.     But " 

"  Well,  Lady  Glencora.     What  does  your  *  but '  mean  P" 

"  Who  ever  explains  a  *  but '  ?  You're  a  great  deal  too  clever,  Madame 
Goesler,  to  want  any  explanation.  And  I  couldn't  explain  it.  I 
can  only  say,  I'm  sorry  for  poor  Lord  Fawn, — who  is  a  gentleman, 
but  will  never  set  the  Thames  on  fire." 

**  No,  indeed.     All  the  same,  I  like  Lord  Fawn  extremely,"  said 
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jVIadame  Goesler,  "  and  I  think  he's  just  the  man  to  marry  Lady 
£u8tace.     He's  always  at  his  office  or  at  the  House." 

''  A  man  may  be  a  great  deal  at  his  office,  and  a  great  deal  more  at  the 
House  than  Lord  Fawn,"  said  Lady  Glencora  laughing,  "  and  yet 
tliink  about  his  wife,  my  dear."  For  of  all  men  known,  no  man 
spent  more  hours  at  the  House  or  in  his  office  than  did  Lady  Glencora's 
liiisband,  Mr.  Palliser,  who  at  this  time,  and  had  for  more  than  two 
years,  filled  the  high  place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

This  conversation  took  place  in  Madame  Goesler's  little  drawing- 
room  in  Park  Lane ;  but,  three  days  after  this,  the  same  two  ladies 
met  again  at  the  house  then  occupied  by  Lady  Chiltem  in  Portman 
Square, — Lady  Chiltem,  with  whom,  as  Violet  Effingham,  poor 
Xiord  Fawn  had  been  much  in  love.  "  I  think  it  the  nicest  match  in 
the  world  for  him,"  Lady  Chiltem  had  said  to  Madame  Goesler. 

"  But  have  you  heard  of  the  diamonds  ?  "  asked  Lady  Glencora. 

"  What  diamonds  ?  "  "  Whose  diamonds  P  "  Neither  of  the  others 
had  heard  of  the  diamonds,  and  Lady  Glencom  was  able  to  tell  her 
story.  Lady  Eustace  had  found  all  the  family  jewels  belonging  to 
the  Eustace  family  in  the  strong  plate  room  at  Portray  Castle,  and 
had  taken  possession  of  them  as  property  found  in  her  own  house. 
John  Eustace  and  the  bishop  had  combined  in  demanding  them  on 
behalf  of  the  heir,  and  a  law-suit  had  been  commenced !  The  diamonds 
were  the  most  costly  belonging  to  any  commoner  in  England,  and 
had  been  valued  at  twenty-four  thousand  pounds !  Lord  Fawn  had 
retreated  from  his  engagement  the  moment  he  heard  that  any  doubt 
was  thrown  on  Lady  Eustace's  right  to  their  possession!  Lady 
Eustace  had  declared  her  intention  of  bringing  an  action  against 
Lord  Fawn, — and  had  also  secreted  the  diamonds !  The  reader  will 
be  aware  that  this  statement  was  by  no  means  an  accurate  history  of 
the  difficulty  as  far  as  it  had  as  yet  progressed.  It  was,  indeed, 
absolutely  false  in  every  detail;  but  it  sufficed  to  show ^ that  the 
matter  was  becoming  public.  "You  don't  mean  to  say  that  Lord 
Fawn  is  off?"  asked  Madame  Goesler. 

"  I  do,"  said  Lady  Glencora. 

"  Poor  Lord  Fawn !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Chiltem.  "  It  really  seems 
as  though  he  never  would  be  settled." 

"I  don't  think  he  has  courage  enough  for  such  conduct  as  that," 
said  Madame  Goesler. 

"  And  beaides,  Lady  Eustace's  income  is  quite  certain,"  said  Lady 
Chiltem,  "  and  poor  dear  Lord  Fawn  does  want  money  so  badly." 

"But  it  is  very  disagreeable,"  said  Lady  Glencora,  "to  believe 
that  your  wife  has  got  the  finest  diamonds  in  England,  and  then  to 

find  that  she  has  only stolen  them.   I  think  Lord  Fawn  is  right. 

If  a  man  does  marry  for  money  he  should  have  the  money.    I  wonder 
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she  ever  took  Iiiin.    There  is  no  doubt  about  her  beanty,  and  she 
might  have  done  better." 

"  I  won't  hear  Lord  Fawn  be-littled,"  said  Lady  Ohiltem. 

**  Done  better ! "  said  Madame  Goesler.  "  How  could  she  hare 
done  better  P  He  is  a  peer,  and  her  son  would  be  a  peer.  I  don't 
think  she  could  have  done  better."  Lady  Glencora  in  her  time  liad 
wished  to  marry  a  man  who  had  sought  her  for  her  mon^.  Lady 
Chiltem  in  her  time  had  refused  to  be  Lady  Fawn.  Madame  Ch)e8ler 
in  her  time  had  declined  to  marry  an  English  peer.  There  was, 
therefore,  something  more  of  interest  in  the  conversation  to  each  of 
them  than  was  quite  expressed  in  the  words  spoken.  **  Is  she  to  be 
at  your  party  on  Friday,  Lady  Glencora  P  "  asked  Madame  Gfoesler. 

"  She  has  said  she  would  come, — and  so  has  Lord  Fawn,  for  ^t 
matter.  Lord  Fawn  dines  with  us.  She'll  find  that  out,  and  then 
she'll  stay  away." 

"  Not  she,"  said  Lady  Chiltem.  "  She'll  come  for  the  sake  of  tte 
bravado.     She's  not  the  woman  to  show  the  white  feather." 

"  If  he's  ill-using  her  she's  quite  right,"  said  Madame  Gk^esler. 

"  And  wear  the  very  diamonds  in  dispute,"  said  Lady  Chilteni 
It  was  thus  that  the  matter  was  discussed  among  ladies  in  the  town. 

"  Is  Fawn's  marriage  going  on  ?  "  This  question  was  asked  of 
Mr.  Legge  Wilson  by  Barrington  Erie.  Mr.  Legge  Wilson  was  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  Barrington  Erie  was  in  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"  Upon  my  word  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Wilson.  "  The  work 
goes  on  at  the  office ; — thaf  s  all  I  know  about  Fawn.  He  hasn't 
told  me  of  his  marriage,  and  therefore  I  haven't  spoken  to  him 
about  it." 

"  He  hasn't  made  it  official  P  " 

"  The  papers  haven't  come  before  me  yet,"  said  Mr.  Wilson. 

*'  When  they  do  thejrTl  be  very  awkward  papers,  as  far  as  I  hear," 
said  Barrington  Erie.  "  There  is  no  doubt  they  were  engaged,  and  I 
believe  there  Ib  no  doubt  that  he  has  declared  off,  and  refused  to  gire 
any  reason." 

"  I  suppose  the  money  is  not  all  there  P  "  suggested  Mr.  WilsoD. 

"  There's  a  queer  story  going  about  as  to  some  diamonds.  No 
one  knows  whom  they  belong  to,  and  they  say  that  Fawn  has  accused 
her  of  stealing  them.  He  wants  to  get  hold  of  them,  and  she  wcm't 
give  them  up.  I  believe  the  lawyers  are  to  have  a  shy  at  it  I'^ 
sorry  for  Fawn.     It'll  do  him  a  deal  of  mischief." 

**  You'll  find  he  won't  come  out  much  amiss,"  said  Mr.  Leggo 
Wilson.  "  He's  as  cautious  a  man  as  there  is  in  London.  If  there 
is  anything  wrong " 

"There  is  a  great  deal  wrong,"  said  Barrington  Erie. 

"  You'll  find  it  will  be  on  her  side." 
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"And  you'll  find  also  that  she'll  contrive  that  all  the  blame  shall 
lay  upon  him.  She's  clever  enough  for  anything.  Who's  to  be  the 
new  bishop  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  heard  Gresham  say  as  yet ;  Jones,  I  should  think," 
said  Mr.  Wilson. 

"  And  who  is  Jones  ?  " 

"A  clergyman,  I  suppose,^-of  the  safe  sort.  I  don't  know  that 
anything  else  is  necessary."  From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Wilson  had  his  own  opinion  about  church  matters,  and  also  that 
people  very  high  up  in  the  world  were  concerning  themselves  about 
poor  Lizzie's  aflTairs. 

Lady  Eustace  did  go  to  Lady  Glencora's  evening  party,  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Camperdown  and  all  her  difficulties.  Lady  Chiltem  had  been  quite 
right  in  saying  that  Lizzie  was  not  the  woman  to  show  the  white 
feather.  She  went,  knowing  that  she  would  meet  Lord  Fawn,  and 
she  did  wear  the  diamonds.  It  was  the  first  time  that  they  had  been 
round  her  neck  since  the  occasion  in  respect  to  which  Sir  Florian 
had  placed  them  in  her  hands,  and  it  had  not  been  without  much 
screwing  up  of  her  courage  that  she  had  resolved  to  appear  on  this 
occasionjwith  the  much-talked-of  ornament  upon  her  person.  It  was 
now  something  over  a  fortnight  since  she  had  parted  with  Lord 
Fawn  at  Fawn  Court ;  and,  although  they  were  still  presumed  to  be 
engaged  to  marry  each  other,  and  were  both  living  in  London,  she 
had  not  seen  him  since.  A  sort  of  message  had  reached  her,  through 
Frank  Greystock,  to  the  effect  that  Lord  Fawn  thought  it  as  well  that 
they  should  not  meet  till  the  matter  was  settled.  Stipulations  had 
been  made  by  Frank  on  her  behalf,  and  this  had  been  inserted 
among  them.  She  had  received  the  message  with  scorn, — with  a 
mixture  of  scorn  and  gratitude, — of  sdom  in  regard  to  the  man  who 
had  promised  to  marry  her,  and  of  affectionate  gratitude  to  the 
cousin  who  had  made  the  arrangement.  "  Of  course  I  shall  not  wish 
to  see  him  while  he  chooses  to  entertain  such  an  idea,"  she  had  said, 
"  but  I  shall  not  keep  out  of  his  way.  You  would  not  wish  me  to  keep 
out  of  his  way,  Frank  ?  "  When  she  received  a  card  for  Lady  Glen- 
cora's party  very  soon  after  this,  she  was  careful  to  answer  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  impress  Lady  Glencora  with  a  remembrance  of  her 
assent.  Lord  Fawn  would  probably  be  there, — ^unless  he  remained 
away  in  order  to  avoid  her.  Then  she  had  ten  days  in  which  to 
make  up  her  mind  as  to  wearing  the  diamonds.  Her  courage  was 
good;  but  then  her  ignorance  was  so  great!  She  did  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Camperdown  might  not  contrive  to  have  them  taken  by 
violence  from  her  neck,  even  on  Lady  Glencora's  stairs.  Her  best 
security, — so  she  thought, — would  be  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Camper- 
down would  not  know  of  her  purpose.  She  told  no  one, — ^not  even 
Miss  Macnulty ;  but  she  appeared  before  that  lady,  arrayed  in  all  her 
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glory,  just  as  she  was  about  to  descend  to  her  carriage.  "  You've 
got  the  necklace  on ! "  said  Miss  Macnulty.  "  Why  should  I  not 
wear  my  own  necklace  ?  "  she  asked,  with  assumed  anger. 

Lady  Glencora's  rooms  were  already  very  full  when  Lizzie  entered 
them,  but  she  was  without  a  gentleman,  and  room  was  made  for  her 
to  pass  quickly  up  the  stairs.  The  diamonds  had  been  recognised  by 
many  before  she  had  reached  the  drawing-room ; — ^not  that  iiiese 
very  diamonds  were  known,  or  that  there  was  a  special  memory  for 
that  necklace ; — ^but  the  subject  had  been  so  generally  discussed  tliat 
the  blaze  of  the  stones  immediately  brought  it  to  the  minds  of  m^i 
and  women.  "  There  she  is,  with  poor  Eustace's  twenty  thousand 
pounds  roimd  her  neck,"  said  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  to  his  friend 
Barrington  Erie.  "  And  there  is  Lord  Fawn  going  to  look  after 
them,"  replied  the  other. 

Lord  Fawn  thought  it  right,  at  any  rate,  to  look  after  his  bride. 
Lady  Glencora  had  whispered  into  his  ear  before  they  went  down  to 
dinner  that  Lady  Eustace  woidd  be  there  in  the  evening,  so  that  he 
might  have  the  option  of  escaping  or  remaining.  Could  he  have 
escaped  without  any  one  knowing  that  he  had  escaped,  he  would  not 
have  gone  up-stairs  after  dinner ;  but  he  knew  that  he  was  observed ; 
he  knew  that  people  were  talking  about  him  ;  and  he  did  not  like  it 
to  be  said  that  he  had  run  away.  He  went  up,  thinking  much  of  it 
all,  and,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Lady  Eustace,  he  made  his  way  to  her  and 
accosted  her.  Many  eyes  were  upon  them,  but  no  ear  probably 
heard  how  infinitely  imimportant  were  the  words  which  they  spoke 
to  each  other.  Her  manner  was  excellent.  She  smiled  and  gave 
him  her  hand, — just  her  hand  without  the  slightest  pressure, — 
and  spoke  a  half-whispered  word,  looking  into  his  face,  but  be- 
traying nothing  by  her  look.  Then  he  asked  her  whether  she 
would  dance.  Yes; — she  would  stand  up  for  a  quadrille;  and 
they  did  stand  up  for  a  quadrille.  As  she  danced  with  no  one 
else,  it  was  clear  that  she  treated  Lord  Fawn  as  her  lover.  As 
soon  as  the  dance  was  done  she  took  his  arm  and  moved  for  a  few 
minutes  about  the  room  with  him.  She  was  very  conscious  of  the 
diamonds,  but  she  did  not  show  the  feeling  in  her  face.  He  also  was 
conscious  of  them,  and  he  did  show  it.  He  did  not  recognise  the 
necklace,  but  he  knew  well  that  this  was  the  very  bone  of  contention. 
They  were  very  beautiful,  and  seemed  to  him  to  outshine  all  other 
jewellery  in  the  room.  And  Lady  Eustace  was  a  woman  of  whom 
it  might  almost  be  said  that  she  ought  to  wear  diamonds.  She  was 
made  to  sparkle,  to  be  bright  with  outside  garniture, — to  shine  and 
glitter,  and  be  rich  in  apparel.  The  only  doubt  might  be  whether 
paste  diamonds  might  not  better  suit  her  character.  But  these  were 
not  paste,  and  she  did  shine  and  glitter  and  was  very  rich.  It  must 
not  be  brought  as  an  accusation  against  Lady  Glencora's  guests 
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that  they  pressed  round  to  look  at  the  necklace.  Lady  Glencora's 
guests  knew  better  than  to  do  that.  But  there  was  some  slight 
ferment, — sh'ght,  but  still  felt  both  by  Lord  Fawn  and  by  Lady 
Eustace.  Eyes  were  turned  upon  the  diamonds,  and  there  were 
whispers  here  and  there.  Lizzie  bore  it  very  well ;  but  Lord  Fawn 
was  uncomfortable. 

"I  like  her  for  wearing  them/'  said  Lady  Glencora  to  Lady 
Chiltem. 

"  Yes  ; — if  she  means  to  keep  them.  I  don't  pretend,  however,  to 
know  anything  about  it.     You  see  the  match  isn't  off." 

"  I  suppose  not.  What  do  you  think  I  did  ?  He  dined  here, 
you  know,  and,  before  going  down-stairs,  I  told  him  that  she  was 
coming.     I  thought  it  only  fair." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  I  took  care  that  he  shouldn't  have  to  say  anything ;  but,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  didn't  expect  him  to  come  up." 

"There  can't  be  any  quarrel  at  all,"  said  Lady  Chiltem. 

"  I'm  not  sure  of  that,"  said  Lady  Glencora.  "  They're  not  so 
very  loving." 

Lady  Eustace  made  the  most  of  her  opportunity.  Soon  after  the 
quadrille  was  over  she  asked  Lord  Fawn  to  get  her  carriage  for  her. 
Of  course  he  got  it,  and  of  course  he  put  her  into  it,  passing  up  and 
down-stairs  twice  in  his  efforts  on  her  behalf.  And  of  course  all  the 
world  saw  what  he  was  doing.  Up  to  the  last  moment  not  a  word 
had  been  spoken  between  them  that  might  not  have  passed  between 
the  most  ordinary  acquaintance,  but,  as  she  took  her  seat,  she  put 
her  face  forward  and  did  say  a  word.  "  You  had  better  come  to  me 
soon,"  she  said. 

"  I  will,"  said  Lord  Fawn. 

"Yes;  you  had  better  come  soon.  All  this  is  wearing  me, — 
perhaps  more  than  you  think." 

"  I  will  come  soon,"  said  Lord  Fawn,  and  then  he  returned  amoDg 
Lady  Glencora's  guests,  very  uncomfortable.  Lizzie  got  home  in 
safety  and  locked  up  her  diamonds  in  the  iron  box. 


Chaptek  XVIII. 

AND  I   HAVE  KOTHIXG  TO  GIVE. 

It  was  now  the  end  of  June,  and  Frank  Greystock  had  been  as  yet 
but  once  at  Fawn  Court  since  he  had  written  to  Lucy  Morris  asking 
her  to  be  his  wife.  That  was  three  weeks  since,  and  as  the  barrier 
against  him  at  Fawn  Court  had  been  removed  by  Lady  Fawn  herself, 
the  Fawn  girls  thought  that  as  a  lover  he  was  very  slack ;  but  Lucy 
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was  not  in  the  least  annoyed.  Lucy  knew  that  it  was  all  right ;  fop 
Frank,  as  he  took  his  last  walk  round  the  shrubbery  with  her  during 
that  visit,  had  given  her  to  understand  that  there  was  a  litde 
difference  between  him  and  Lady  Fawn  in  regard  to  Lizzie  Eustace. 
"  I  am  her  only  relative  in  London,"  Frank  had  said. 

*'  Lady  Linlithgow,"  suggested  Lucy. 

"  They  have  quarrelled,  and  the  old  woman  is  as  bitter  as  galL 
There  is  no  one  else  to  stand  up  for  her,  and  I  must  see  that  she  isn't 
ill-used.  Women  do  hate  each  other  so  virulently,  and  Lady 
Fawn  hates  her  future  daughter-in-law."  Lucy  did  not  in  the 
least  grudge  her  lover's  assistance  to  her  cousin.  There  was  nothing 
of  jealousy  in  her  feeling.  She  thought  that  Lizzie  was  unworthy 
of  Frank's  goodness,  but  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  she  would  not 
say  so.  She  told  him  nothing  of  the  bribe  that  had  been  offered  her, 
nor  on  that  subject  had  she  said  a  word  to  any  of  the  Fawns.  She 
understood,  too,  that  as  Frank  had  declared  his  purpose  of  supporting 
Lizzie,  it  might  be  as  well  that  he  should  see  just  at  present  as  little 
of  Lady  Fawn  as  possible.  Not  a  word,  however,  had  Lady  Fawn 
said  to  Lucy  disparaging  her  lover  for  his  conduct.  It  was  quite 
imderstood  now  at  Fawn  Court,  by  all  the  girls,  and  no  doubt  by 
the  whole  establishment,  that  Lizzie  Eustace  was  to  be  regarded  as 
an  enemy.  It  was  believed  by  them  all  that  Lord  Fawn  had  brokeEi 
off  the  match,— or,  at  least,  that  he  was  resolved  to  break  it ;  but 
various  stratagems  were  to  be  used,  and  terrible  engines  of  war  were 
to  be  brought  up,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  an  alliance  which  was  now 
thought  to  be  disreputable.  Mrs.  Hittaway  had  been  hard  at  work, 
and  had  found  out  something  very  like  truth  in  regard  to  the  whole 
transaction  with  Mr.  Benjamin.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Hittaway  had  found 
out  more  than  was  quite  true  as  to  poor  Lizzie's  former  sins ;  but 
what  she  did  find  out  she  used  with  aU  her  skill,  communicating  her 
facts  to  her  mother,  to  Mr.  Camperdown,  and  to  her  brother.  Her 
brother  had  almost  quarrelled  with  her^  but  still  she  continued  to 
commimicate  her  facts. 

At  this  period  Frank  Greystock  was  certainly  somewhat  unrea- 
sonable in  reference  to  his  cousin.  At  one  time,  as  the  reader  will 
remember,  he  had  thought  of  asking  her  to  be  his  wife, — ^because 
she  was  rich ;  but  even  then  he  had  not  thought  well  of  her,  had 
hardly  believed  her  to  be  honest,  and  had  rejoiced  when  he  found 
that  circumstances  rather  than  his  own  judgment  had  rescued  him 
from  that  evil.  He  had  professed  to  be  delighted  when  Lord  Fawn 
was  accepted, — as  being  happy  to  think  that  his  somewhat  dangerous 
cousin  was  provided  with  so  safe  a  husband ;  and,  when  he  had  first 
heard  of  the  necklace,  he  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  of  course 
it  would  be  given  up.  In  ail  this  then  he  had  shown  no  strong 
loyalty  to  his  cousin,  no  very  dear  friendship,  nothing  to  make  those 
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who  knew  iiim  feel  that  he  would  backle  on  armour  in  her  cause. 
But  of  late^ — and  that,  too,  since  his  engagement  with  Lucy, — ^he 
had  stood  up  very  stoutly  as  her  friend,  and  the  armour  was  being 
buckled  on.  He  had  not  scrupled  to  say  that  he  meant  to  see  her 
through  this  business  with  Lord  Fawn,  and  had  scnnewhat  astoniGJhed 
Mr.  Camperdown  by  raising  a  doubt  on  the  question  of  the  necklace. 
**  He  can't  but  know  that  she  has  no  more  right  to  it  than  I 
have,*'  Mr.  Camperdown  had  said  to  his  son  with  indignation.  Mr. 
Camperdown  was  becoming  unhappy  about  the  necklace,  not  quite 
knowing  how  to  proceed  in  the  matter. 

Li  the  meantime  Frank  had  obeyed  his  better  instincts,  and  had 
asked  Lucy  Morris  to  be  his  wife.  He  had  gone  to  Fawn  Court  in 
compliance  with  a  promise  to  Lizzie  Eustace,  that  he  would  call 
upon  her  there.  He  had  walked  with  Lucy  because  he  was  at  Fawn 
Court  And  he  had  written  to  Lucy  because  of  the  words  he  had 
spoken  during  the  walk.  In  all  this  the  matter  had  arranged  itself 
as  such  matters  do,  and  there  was  nothing,  in  truth,  to  be  regretted. 
He  reaUy  did  love  the  girl  with  all  his  heart.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
said  that  he  had  never  in  truth  loved  any  other  woman.  In  the  best 
himiours  of  his  mind  he  would  tell  himself, — had  from  old  times 
told  himself  often, — that  imless  he  married  Lucy  Morris  he  could 
never  marry  at  all.  When  his  mother,  knowing  that  poor  Lucy 
was  penniless,  had,  as  mothers  will  do,  begged  him  to  beware,  he 
had  spoken  up  for  his  love  honestly,  declaring  to  her  that  in  his 
eyes  there  was  no  woman  living  equal  to  Lucy  Morris.  The  reader 
has  seen  him  with  the  words  almost  on  his  tongue  with  which  to 
offer  his  hand  to  his  cousin,  Lizzie  Eustace,  knowing  as  he  did  so 
that  his  heart  had  been  given  to  Lucy, — ^knowing  also  that  Lucy's 
heart  had  been  given  to  him.  But  he  had  not  done  it,  and  the 
better  humour  had  prevailed. 

Within  the  figure  and  frame  and  clothes  and  cuticle,  within  the 
bones  and  flesh  of  many  of  us,  there  is  but  one  person, — a  man  or 
woman,  with  a  preponderance  either  of  good  or  evil,  whose  conduct 
in  any  emergency  may  be  predicted  with  some  assurance  of  accuracy 
by  any  one  knowing  the  man  or  woman.  Such  persons  are  simple, 
single,  and,  perhaps,  generally,  safe.  They  walk  along  lines  in 
accordance  with  certain  fixed  instincts  or  principles,  and  are  to-day 
as  they  were  yesterday,  and  will  be  to-morrow  as  they  are  to-day. 
Lady  Eustace  was  such  a  person,  and  so  was  Lucy  Morris.  Opposite 
in  their  characters  as  two  poles,  they  were,  each  of  them,  a  simple 
entity ;  and  any  doubt  or  error  in  judging  of  the  future  conduct  of 
either  of  them  would  come  from  insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
woman.  But  there  are  human  beings  who,  though  of  necessity 
single  in  body,  are  dual  in  character ; — in  whose  breasts  not  only  is 
evil  always  fighting  against  good,  but  to  whom  evil  is  sometimes 
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horribly,  hideously  evil,  but  is  sometimes  also  not  hideous  at  alL 
Of  such  men  it  may  be  said  that  Satan  obtains  an  intermittent  grtussp, 
from  which,  when  it  is  released,  the  rebound  carries  them  high 
amidst  virtuous  resolutions  and  a  thorough  love  of  things  good  and 
noble.  Such  men, — or  women, — may  hardly,  perhaps,  debase 
themselves  with  the  more  vulgar  vices.  They  will  not  be  rogues,  or 
thieves,  or  dnmkards, — or,  perhaps,  liars;  but  ambition,  luxury, 
self-indulgence,  pride,  and  covetousness  will  get  a  hold  of  them,  and 
in  various  moods  will  be  to  them  virtues  in  lieu  of  vices.  Such  a 
man  was  Frank  Greystock,  who  could  walk  along  the  banks  of  the 
quiet,  trout-giving  Bob,  at  Bobsborough,  whipping  the  river  with 
his  rod,  telling  himself  that  the  world,  lost  for  love,  would  be  a  bad 
thing  well  lost  for  a  fine  purpose ;  and  who  could  also  stand,  with 
his  hands  in  his  trousers  pockets,  looking  down  upon  the  pavement, 
in  the  purlieus  of  the  courts  of  Westminster,  and  swear  to  himsdf 
that  he  would  win  the  game,  let  the  cost  to  his  heart  be  what  it 
might.  What  must  a  man  be  who  would  allow  some  imdefined  feel- 
ing,— some  inward  ache  which  he  caUs  a  passion  and  cannot  analyse, 
some  desire  which  has  come  of  instinct  and  not  of  judgment, — to 
interfere  with  all  the  projects  of  his  intellect,  with  all  the  work 
which  he  has  laid  out  for  his  accomplishment  ?  Circumstances  had 
thrown  him  into  a  path  of  life  for  which,  indeed,  his  means  were 
insufficient,  but  which  he  regarded  as,  of  all  paths,  the  noblest  and  the 
manliest.  If  he  could  be  true  to  himself, — ^with  such  truth  as  at  these 
moments  would  seem  to  him  to  be  the  truest  truth, — ^there  was  nothing 
in  rank,  nothing  in  ambition,  which  might  not  be  within  his  reach. 
He  might  live  with  the  highest,  the  best-educated,  and  the  most 
beautiful;  he  might  assist  in  directing  national  councils  by  his 
intelligence ;  and  might  make  a  name  for  himself  which  should  be 
remembered  in  his  country,  and  of  which  men  would  read  tiie 
records  in  the  histories  written  in  after  ages.  But  to  do  this,  he 
must  walk  warily.  He,  an  embarrassed  man,  a  man  already  in 
debt,  a  man  with  no  realised  property  coming  to  him  in  reversion, 
was  called  upon  to  live,  and  to  live  as  though  at  his  ease,  among 
those  who  had  been  bom  to  wealth.  And,  indeed,  he  had  so  cleveriy 
learned  the  ways  of  the  wealthy,  that  he  hardly  knew  any  long^ 
how  to  live  at  his  ease  among  the  poor. 

But  had  he  walked  warily  when  he  went  down  to  Richmond, 
and  afterwards,  sitting  alone  in  the  obscurity  of  his  chamber,  wrote 
the  letter  which  had  made  Lucy  Morris  so  happy?  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  he  did,  in  truth,  love  the  girl, — ^that  he  was 
capable  of  a  strong  feeling.  She  was  not  beautiful, — ^hardly  even 
pretty,  small,  in  appearance  almost  insignificant,  quite  penniless,  a 
governess !  He  had  often  asked  himself  what  it  was  that  had  so 
vanquished  him.      She    always    wore  a  pale    grey  frock, — ^with, 
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perhaps,  a  grey  ribbon, — never  running  into  any  bright  form  of 
clothing.  She  was  educated,  very  well-educated ;  but  she  owned  no 
great  accomplishment.  She  had  not  sung  his  heart  away,  or  ravished 
him  with  the  harp.  Even  of  her  words  she  was  sparing,  seeming  to 
care  more  to  listen  than  to  speak;  a  himible  little  thing  to  look 
at, — one  of  whom  you  might  say  that  she  regarded  herself  as  weD- 
placed  if  left  in  the  background.  Yet  he  had  found  her  out,  and 
knew  her.  He  had  recognised  the  treasure,  and  had  greatly  desired 
to  possess  it.  He  had  confessed  to  himself  that,  could  splendour  and 
ambition  be  laid  aside,  that  little  thing  would  be  all  the  world  to 
him.  As  he  sat  in  court,  or  in  the  House,  patient  from  practice  as 
he  half- listened  the  ponderous  speeches  of  advocates  or  politicians, 
he  would  think  of  the  sparkle  in  her  eye,  of  the  dimple  in  her  chin, 
of  the  lines  of  the  mouth  which  could  plead  so  eloquently,  though 
with  few  words.  To  sit  on  some  high  seat  among  his  coimtrymen, 
and  also  to  marry  Lucy  Morris, — that  would  be  a  high  ambition. 
He  had  chosen  his  way  now,  and  she  was  engaged  to  be  his  wife. 

As  he  thought  of  it  after  he  had  done  it,  it  was  not  all  happiness, 
all  contentment,  with  him.  He  did  feel  that  he  had  crippled 
himself, — impeded  himself  in  running  the  race,  as  it  were,  with  a 
log  round  his  leg.  He  had  offered  to  marry  her,  and  he  must  do  so 
at  once,  or  almost  at  once,  because  she  could  now  find  no  other  home 
but  his.  He  knew,  as  well  as  did  Lady  Fawn,  that  she  could  not  go 
into  another  family  as  governess ;  and  he  knew  also  that  she  ought 
not  to  remain  in  Lady  Fawn's  house  an  hour  longer  than  she  should 
be  wanted  there.  Ho  must  alter  his  plan  of  living  at  once,  give  up 
the  luxury  of  his  rooms  at  the  Grosvenor,  take  a  small  house  some- 
where, probably  near  the  Swiss  Cottage,  come  up  and  down  to  his 
chambers  by  the  underground  railway,  and,  in  all  probability, 
abandon  Parliament  altogether.  He  was  not  sure  whether,  in  good 
faith,  he  should  not  at  once  give  notice  of  his  intended  acceptance  of 
the  Chiltem  Hundreds  to  the  electors  of  Bobsborough.  Thus 
meditating,  imder  the  influence  of  that  intermittent  evil  grasp, 
almost  angry  with  himself  for  the  open  truth  which  he  had  spoken, 
or  rather  written,  and  perhaps  thinking  more  of  Lizzie  and  her 
beauty  than  he  should  have  done,  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  he 
had  paid  but  one  visit  to  Fawn  Court.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  finding 
himself  one  afternoon  relieved  from  work,  he  resolved  to  go  there. 
The  days  were  still  almost  at  their  longest,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to 
present  himself  before  Lady  Fawn  between  eight  and  nine  in  the 
evening.  They  were  all  at  tea,  and  he  was  welcomed  kindly.  Lucy, 
when  he  was  announced,  at  once  got  up,  and  met  him  almost  at  the 
doorway,  sparkling,  with  just  a  tear  of  joy  in  her  eye,  with  a  look  in 
her  faoe»  and  a  loving  manner,  which  for  the  moment  made  him  sure 
that  the  little  house  near  the  Swiss  Cottage  would,  after  all,  be  the 
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only  Elysium  upon  earth.  If  she  spoke  a  word  he  hardly  heard  it, 
but  her  hand  was  in  his^  so  cool  and  soft,  ahnost  trembling  in  ita 
grasp,  with  no  attempt  to  withdraw  itself  frank,  loving,  and  honest 
There  was  a  perfect  satisfaction  in  her  greeting  which  at  once  told 
him  that  she  had  no  discontented  thoughts, — ^had  had  no  such 
thought, — because  he  had  been  so  long  without  coming.  To  see  him 
was  a  great  joy.  But  every  hour  of  her  life  was  a  joy  to  her,  know- 
ing, as  she  did  know,  that  he  loved  her. 

Lady  Fawn  was  gracious,  the  girls  were  hospitable,  and  he  found 
himself  made  very  welcome  amidst  all  the  women  at  the  tea-table. 
"Not  a  word  was  said  about  Lizzie  Eustace.  Lady  Fawn  talked  about 
Parliament,  and  professed  to  pity  a  poor  lover  who  was  so  bound  to 
his  country  that  he  could  not  see  his  mistress  above  once  a  fortnight. 
"  But  there'll  be  a  good  time  coming  next  month,"  she  said  ; — ^for  it 
was  now  July.  "  Though  the  girls  can't  make  their  claims  felt,  the 
grouse  can." 

"  It  isn't  the  House  altogether  that  rules  me  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
Lady  Fawn,"  said  Frank,  "  but  the  necessity  of  earning  daily  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  my  brow.  A  man  who  has  to  sit  in  court  all  day, 
must  take  the  night, — or,  indeed,  any  time  that  he  can  get, — to  read 
up  his  cases." 

"  But  the  grouse  put  a  stop  to  all  work,"  said  Lady  Fawn.  "  My 
gardener  told  me  just  now  that  he  wanted  a  day  or  two  in  August. 
I  don't  doubt  but  that  he  is  going  to  the  moors.  Are  you  going  to 
the  moors,  Mr.  Greystock  ?  " 

As  it  happened,  Frank  Greystock  did  not  quite  know  whether  he 
was  going  to  the  moors  or  not.  The  Ayrshire  grouse-shooting  is  not 
the  best  in  Scotland; — but  there  is  grouse^ shooting  in  Ayrshire; 
and  the  shooting  on  the  Portray  mountains  is  not  the  worst  shooting 
in  the  county.  The  castle  at  Portray  overhangs  the  sea,  but  there  is 
a  wild  district  attached  to  it  stretching  far  back  inland,  in  regard  to 
which  Lizzie  Eustace  was  very  proud  of  talking  of  "  her  shooting." 
Early  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  she  had  asked  her  cousin 
Frank  to  accept  the  shooting  for  the  coming  season, — and  he  had 
accepted  it.  "  I  shall  probably  be  abroad,"  she  said,  "  but  there  is 
the  old  castle."  She  had  offered  it  as  though  he  had  been  her 
brother,  and  he  had  said  that  he  would  go  down  for  a  couple  of 
weeks, — ^not  to  the  castle,  but  to  a  little  lodge  some  miles  up  from  the 
sea,  of  which  she  told  him  when  he  declined  the  castle.  When  this 
invitation  was  given  there  was  no  engagement  between  her  and  Lord 
Fawn.  Since  that  date,  within  the  last  day  or  two,  she  had  re- 
minded him  of  it.  "  Won't  his  lordship  be  there  ? "  he  had  said 
laughingly.^  "  Certainly  not,"  she  had  answered  with  serious 
earnestness.  Then  sKe  ha,d  explained  that  her  plan  of  goyist  abroad 
had  been  set  aside  by  circumstances.     She  did  mean  to  go  down  to 
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Portray.  "I  couldn't  have  you  at  the  castle/'  she  said  smiling ; 
**  but  even  an  Othello  couldn't  object  to  a  first  cousin  at  a  little 
cottage  ever  so  many  miles  off."  It  wasn't  for  him  to  suggest  what 
objections  might  rise  to  the  brain  of  a  modem  Othello ;  but  after 
some  hesitation  he  said  that  he  would  be  there.  He  had  promised 
the  trip  to  a  friend,  and  would  like  to  keep  his  promise.  But,  never- 
theless, he  almost  thought  that  he  ought  to  avoid  Portray.  He 
intended  to  support  his  cousin  as  far  as  he  might  do  so  honestly ;  but 
he  was  not  quite  minded  to  stand  by  her  through  good  report  and 
evil  report.  He  did  not  desire  to  be  specially  known  as  her  cham- 
pion, and  yet  he  felt  that  that  position  would  be  almost  forced  upon 
him.  He  foresaw  danger,  and  consequently  he  was  doubting 
about  his  journey  to  Scotland. 

"I  hardly  know  whether  I  am  or  not,"  said  Frank, — and  he 
almost  felt  that  he  was  blushing. 

"  I  hope  you  are,"  said  Lucy.  "  When  a  man  has  to  work  all 
day  and  nearly  all  night  he  should  go  where  he  may  get  fresh  air." 

"There's  very  good  air  without  going  to  Scotland  for  it,"  said 
Lady  Fawn,  who  kept  up  an  excellent  house  at  Richmond,  but  who, 
with  all  her  daughters,  could  not  afford  autunm  trips.  The  Fawns 
lived  at  Fawn  Court  all  the  year  round,  and  consequently  Lady 
Fawn  thought  that  air  was  to  be  found  in  England  sufficiently  good 
for  all  purposes  of  vitality  and  recreation. 

"  It's  not  quite  the  same  thing,"  said  Lucy ; — "  at  least,  not  for 
a  man." 

After  that  she  was  allowed  to  escape  into  the  grounds  with  her 
lover,  and  was  made  happy  with  half-an-hour  of  unalloyed  bliss. 
To  be  alone  with  the  girl  to  whom  he  is  not  engaged,  is  a  man's 
delight ; — to  be  alone  with  the  man  to  whom  she  is  engaged  is  the 
woman's.  "When  the  thing  is  settled  there  is  always  present  to  the 
man  something  of  a  feeling  of  clipped  wings  ;  whereas  the  woman  is 
conscious  of  a  new  power  of  expanding  her  pinions.  The  certainty 
of  the  thing  is  to  him  repressive.  He  has  done  his  work,  and  gained 
his  victory,  and  by  conquering  has  become  a  slave.  To  her  the 
certainty  of  the  thing  is  the  removal  of  a  restraint  which  has 
hitherto  always  been  on  her.  She  can  tell  him  everything,  and 
be  told  everything, — ^whereas  her  previous  confidences,  made  with 
those  of  her  own  sex,  have  been  tame,  and  by  comparison  valueless. 
He  has  no  new  confidence  to  make, — ^unless  when  he  comes  to  tell 
her  he  likes  his  moat  well  done,  and  wants  his  breakfast  to  be 
punctual.  Lucy  now  not  only  promised  herself,  but  did  actually 
realise  a  great  joy.  He  seemed  to  be  to  her  all  that  her  heart 
df:sired.  He  was  a  man  whose  manner  was  naturally  caressing  and 
demonstrative,  and  she  was  to  him,  of  all  women,  the  sweetest, 
the  dearest,  the  most  perfect, — and  all  his  own.     "  But,  Frank," — 
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she  had  already  been  taught  to  call  him  Frank  whea  they  were 
alone  together, — "  what  will  come  of  all  this  about  Lizzie  Eustace  ?" 

"  They  will  be  married, — of  course.'' 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?    I  am  sure  Lady  Fawn  doesn't  think  so." 

"What  Lady  Fawn  thinks  on  such  a  matter  cannot  be  helped. 
When  a  man  asks  a  woman  to  marry  him,  and  she  accepts,  the 
natural  consequence  is  that  they  will  be  married.  Don't  you 
think  so?" 

"  I  hope  so, — sometimes,"  said  Lucy,  with  her  two  hands  joined 
upon  his  arm,  and  hanging  to  it  with  all  her  little  weight. 

"  You  really  do  hope  it  P  "  he  said. 

"  Oh,  I  do  ;  you  know  I  do.  Hope  it !  I  should  die  if  I  didn't 
hope  it." 

"  Then  why  shouldn't  she  ?  "  He  asked  his  question  with  a  quick 
sharp  voice,  and  then  turned  upon  her  for  an  answer. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  very  softly,  and  still  clinging  to  him. 
"  I  sometimes  think  there  is  a  difference  in  people." 

"  There  is  a  difference ;  but,  still,  we  hardly  judge  of  people  suffi- 
ciently by  our  own  feelings.  As  she  accepted  him,  you  may  be  sure 
that  she  wishes  to  marry  him.     She  has  more  to  give  than  he  has." 

"  And  I  have  nothing  to  give,"  she  said. 

"  If  I  thought  so,  I'd  go  back  even  now,"  he  answered.  "  It  is 
because  you  have  so  much  to  give, — so  much  more  than  most  others, 
— that  I  have  thought  of  you,  dreamed  of  you  as  my  wife,  almost 
ever  since  I  first  knew  you." 

"  I  have  nothing  left  to  give,"  she  said.  "  What  I  ever  had  is  all 
given.  People  call  it  the  heart.  I  think  it  is  heart,  and  brain,  and 
mind,  and  body, — and  almost  soul.  But,  Frank,  though  Lizzij 
Eustace  is  your  cousin,  I  don't  want  to  be  likened  to  her.  She  is 
very  clever,  and  beautiful, — and  has  a  way  with  her  that  I  know  is 
charming  ;  but " 

"But  what,  Lucy?" 

"  I  don't  think  she  cares  so  much  as  some  people.  I  dare  say  she 
likes  Lord  Fawn  very  well,  but  I  do  not  believe  she  loves  him  as  I 
love  you." 

"  They're  engaged,"  said  Frank,  "  and  the  best  thing  they  can  do 
is  to  marry  each  other.  I  can  tell  you  this,  at  any  rate," — and  his 
manner  again  became  serious, — "  if  Lord  Fawn  behaves  ill  to  her,  I, 
as  her  cousin,  shall  take  her  part." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  you'll — fight  him ! " 

"  No,  my  darling.  Men  don't  fight  each  other  now-a-days ; — ^not 
often,  at  least,  and  Fawn  and  I  are  not  of  the  fighting  sort.  I  can 
make  him  understand  what  I  mean  and  what  others  will  mean  with- 
out fighting  him.     He  is  making  a  paltry  excuse." 

"  But  why  should  he  want  to  excuse  himself — without  reason  ?" 
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^^  Because  he  is  afraid.  People  have  got  hold  of  him  and  told  him 
lies,  and  he  thinks  there  will  be  a  scrape  about  this  necklace,  and  he 
hates  a  scrape.  He'll  marry  her  at  last,  without  a  doubt,  and  Lady 
Fawn  is  only  making  trouble  for  herself  by  trying  to  prevent  it. 
You  can't  do  anything." 

"  Oh  no ; — I  can't  do  anything.  When  she  was  here  it  became 
at  last  quite  disagreeable.  She  hardly  spoke  to  them,  and  I'm  sure 
that  even  the  servants  understood  that  there  was  a  quarrel."  She 
did  not  say  a  word  of  Lizzie's  offer  of  the  brooch  to  herself,  nor  of 
the  stories  which  by  degrees  were  reaching  her  ears  as  to  the  old 
debts,  and  the  diamonds,  and  the  young  bride's  conduct  to  Lady 
Linlithgow  as  soon  as  she  married  her  grand  husband.  Sir  Florian. 
She  did  think  badly  of  Lizzie,  and  could  not  but  regret  that  her  own 
noble,  generous  Frank  should  have  to  expend  his  time  and  labour  on 
a  friend  unworthy  of  his  friendship;  but  there  was  no  shade  of 
jealousy  in  her  feeling,  and  she  uttered  no  word  against  Lizzie  more 
bitter  than  that  in  which  she  declared  that  there  was  a  difference 
between  people. 

And  then  there  was  something  said  as  to  their  own  prospects  in 
life.  Lucy  at  once  and  with  vehemence  declared  that  she  did  not  look 
for  or  expect  an  immediate  marriage.  She  did  not  scruple  to  tell 
him  that  she  knew  well  how  difficult  was  the  task  before  him,  and 
that  it  might  be  essential  for  his  interest  that  he  should  remain  as 
he  was  for  a  year  or  two.  He  was  astonished  to  find  how  com- 
pletely she  understood  his  position,  and  how  thoroughly  she  sympa- 
thised with  his  interests.  "  There  is  only  one  thing  I  couldn't  do 
for  you,"  she  said. 

"  And  what  is  the  one  thing  ?" 

"I  couldn't  give  you  up.  I  almost  thought  that  I  ought  to 
refuse  you  because  I  can  do  nothing, — ^nothing  to  help  you.  But 
there  will  always  come  a  limit  to  self-denial.  I  couldn't  do  that  I 
could  I?" 

The  reader  will  know  how  this  question  was  answered,  and  will 
not  want  to  be  told  of  the  long,  close,  clinging,  praiseworthy  kiss 
with  which  the  young  barrister  assured  her  that  would  have  been  on 
her  part  an  act  of  self-denial  which  would  to  him  have  been  abso- 
lutely ruinous.  It  was  agreed,  however,  between  them,  that  Lady 
Fawn  should  be  told  that  they  did  not  propose  to  marry  till  some 
time  in  the  following  year,  and  that  she  should  be  formally  asked 
to  allow  Lucy  to  have  a  home  at  Fawn  Court  in  the  interval. 
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Chapter  XIX. 

AS     MY     BROTHER. 

Lord  Fawic  had  promised,  aa  he  put  Lizzie  into  her  carriage,  that 
he  would  come  to  her  soon, — ^but  he  did  not  come  soon.  A  fort- 
night passed  and  he  did  not  show  himself.  Nothing  further  had 
been  done  in  the  matter  of  the  diamonds,  except  that  Mr.  Camper- 
down  had  written  to  Frank  Grey  stock,  explaining  how  impossible  it 
was  that  the  question  of  their  possession  should  be  referred  to  arbi- 
tration. According  to  him  they  belonged  to  the  heir,  as  did  the 
estate ;  and  no  one  would  have  the  power  of  accepting  an  arbitration 
respecting  them, — an  arbitration  which  might  separate  them,  from 
the  estate  of  which  an  infant  was  the  owner  for  his  life, — any  mwe 
than  such  arbitration  could  be  accepted  as  to  the  property  of  tbe 
estate  itself.  "  Possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law,"  said  Frank  to 
himself,  as  he  put  the  letter  aside, — thinking  at  the  same  time  that 
possession  in  the  hands  of  Lizzie  Eustace  included  certainly  every 
one  of  those  nine  points.  Lizzie  wore  her  diamonds  again  and  then 
again.  There  may  be  a  question  whether  the  possession  of  the 
necklace  and  the  publicity  of  their  history, — which,  however,  like 
many  other  histories,  was  most  inaccurately  told, — did  not  add 
something  to  her  reputation  as  a  lady  of  fashion.  In  the  meantime, 
Lord  Fawn  did  not  come  to  see  her.  She  wrote  to  him.  **  My  dear 
Frederic,  had  you  not  better  come  to  me  ?  Tours  affectionately, — 
L.     I  go  to  the  North  at  the  end  of  this  month." 

But  Frank  Greystock  did  visit  her, — more  than  once.  On  the 
day  after  the  above  letter  was  written  he  came  to  her.  It  was  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  when  July  was  more  than  half  over,  and  he 
found  her  alone.  Miss  Macnulty  had  gone  to  church,  and  Lizzie 
was  lying  listlessly  on  a  sofa  with  a  volume  of  poetry  in  her  hand 
She  had  in  truth  been  reading  the  book,  and  in  her  way  enjoying  it. 
It  told  her  the  story  of  certain  knights  of  old,  who  had  gone  forth 
in  quest  of  a  sign  from  heaven,  which  sign,  if  verily  seen  by  them, 
might  be  taken  to  signify  that  they  themselves  were  esteemed  holy, 
and  fit  for  heavenly  joy.  One  would  have  thought  that  no  theme 
could  have  been  less  palatable  to  such  a  one  as  Lizzie  Eustace  ;  but 
the  melody  of  the  lines  had  pleased  her  ear,  and  she  was  always  able 
to  arouse  for  herself  a  false  enthusiasm  on  things  which  were  utterly 
outside  herself  in  life.  She  thought  she  too  could  have  travelled  in 
search  of  that  holy  sign,  and  have  borne  all  things,  and  abandoned 
all  things,  and  have  persevered, — and  of  a  certainty  have  been 
rewarded.  But  as  for  giving  up  a  string  of  diamonds — in  conmion 
honesty, — that  was  beyond  her. 
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"  I  wonder  whether  men  ever  were  like  that,"  she  said,  as  she 
allowed  her  consin  to  take  the  book  from  her  hands. 

"  Let  ns  hope  not.** 

"Oh,  Frank!** 

**  They  were,  no  doubt,  as  fanatic  and  foolish  as  you  please.  If 
you  will  read  to  the  end ** 

"  I  have  read  it  all, — every  word  of  it,**  said  Lizzie  enthusias- 
tically. 

"  Then  you  know  that  Arthur  did  not  go  on  the  search,  because 
he  had  a  job  of  work  to  do,  by  the  doing  of  which  the  people  around 
him  might  perhaps  be  somewhat  benefited." 

"  I  like  Laimcelot  better  than  Arthur,*'  said  Lizzie. 

**  So  did  the  Queen,'*  replied  Frank. 

"Tour  useful,  practical  man,  who  attends  vestries  and  sits  at 
Boards,  and  measures  out  his  gifts  to  others  by  the  ounce,  never  has 
any  heart.     Has  he,  Frank  ?*' 

"  I  don*t  know  what  heart  means.  I  sometimes  fancy  that  it  is 
a  talent  for  getting  into  debt,  and  running  away  with  other  men*8 
wives." 

"  You  say  that  on  purpose  to  make  me  quarrel  with  you.  You 
don't  run  away  with  other  men's  wives,  and  you  have  heart.** 

"  But  I  get  into  debt,  unfortunately ;  and  as  for  other  men's 
wives,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  may  not  do  even  that  some  day.  Has 
Lord  Fawn  been  here?"  She  shook  her  head.  "Or  written?" 
Again  she  shook  her  head.  As  she  did  so  the  long  curl  waved  and 
was  very  near  to  him,  for  he  was  sitting  close  to  the  sofa,  and  she 
had  raised  herself  so  that  she  might  look  into  his  face  and  speak  to 
him  almost  in  a  whisper.  "Something  should  be  settled,  Lizzie, 
before  you  leave  town.*' 

"  I  wrote  to  him,  yesterday, — one  line,  and  desired  him  to  come. 
I  expected  him  here  to-day,  but  you  have  come  instead.  Shall  I  say 
that  I  am  disappointed  ?" 

"  No  doubt  you  are  so." 

"  Oh,  Frank,  how  vain  you  men  are  I  You  want  me  to  swear  to 
you  that  I  would  sooner  have  you  with  me  than  him.  You  are  not 
content  with — thinking  it,  unless  I  tell  you  that  it  is  so.  You 
know  that  it  is  so.  Though  he  is  to  be  my  husband, — ^I  suppose 
ho  will  be  my  husband, — his  spirit  is  not  congenial  to  mine  as  is 
yours." 

"  Had  you  not  loved  him  you  would  not  have  accepted  him.** 

"  What  was  I  to  do,  Frank  ?  What  am  I  to  do  P  Think  how 
desolate  I  am,  how  unfriended,  how  much  in  want  of  some  one  whom 
I  can  call  a  protector !  I  cannot  have  you  always  with  me.  You 
care  more  for  the  little  finger  of  that  prim  piece  of  propriety  down 
at  the  old  dowager's  than  you  do  for  me  and  all  my  sorrows."     This 
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was  true,  but  Frank  did  not  say  that  it  was  true.  "  Lord  Fawn  is 
at  any  rate  respectable.  At  least,  I  thought  he  was  so  when  I 
accepted  his  oflfer." 

"  He  is  respectable  enough." 

"  Just  that ; — isn't  it  ? — and  nothing  more.  You  do  not  blame 
me  for  saying  that  I  would  be  his  wife  ?  If  you  do,  I  will  unsay  it, 
let  it  cost  me  what  it  may.  He  is  treating  me  so  badly  that  I  need 
not  go  far  for  an  excuse."  Then  she  looked  into  his  face  with  all 
the  eagerness  of  her  gaze,  clearly  implying  that  she  expected  a 
serious  answer.     "  Why  do  you  not  answer  me,  Frank  ?" 

"  What  am  I  to  say  P  He  is  a  timid,  cautious  man.  They  have 
frightened  him  about  this  trumpery  necklace,  and  he  is  behaving 
badly.  But  he  will  make  a  good  husband.  He  is  not  a  spendthrift. 
He  has  rank.  All  his  people  are  respectable.  As  Lady  Fawn,  any 
house  in  England  will  be  open  to  you.  He  is  not  rich,  but  together 
you  will  be  rich." 

"  What  is  all  that  without  lovcP" 

"  I  do  not  doubt  his  love.  And  when  you  are  his  own  he  will 
love  you  dearly." 

"  Ah,  yes ; — as  he  would  a  horse  or  a  picture.  Is  there  anything 
of  the  rapture  of  love  in  that  P  Is  that  your  idea  of  love  ?  Is  it  so 
you  love  your  Miss  Demure?" 

"  Don't  call  names,  Lizzie." 

"  I  shall  say  what  I  please  of  her.  You  and  I  are  to  be  friends, 
and  I  may  not  speak  P  No  ; — I  will  have  no  such  friendship  !  She 
is  demure.  If  you  like  it,  what  harm  is  there  in  my  saying  it  ?  I 
am  not  demure.  I  know  that.  I  do  not,  at  least,  pretend  to  be 
other  than  I  am.  When  she  becomes  your  wife,  I  wonder  whether 
you  will  like  her  ways  P"  He  had  not  yet  told  her  that  she  was  to 
be  his  wife,  nor  did  he  so  tell  her  now.  He  thought  for  a  moment 
that  he  had  better  tell  her,  but  he  did  not  do  so.  It  would,  he  said 
to  himself,  add  an  embarrassment  to  his  present  position.  And  as 
the  marriage  was  to  be  postponed  for  a  year,  it  might  be  better, 
perhaps,  for  Lucy  that  it  should  not  be  declared  openly.  It  was 
thus  he  argued  with  himself,  but  yet,  no  doubt,  he  knew  well  that 
he  did  not  declare  the  truth  because  it  would  take  away  something  of 
its  sweetness  from  this  friendship  with  his  cousin  Lizzie. 

"  If  ever  I  do  marry,"  he  said,  "  I  hope  I  shall  like  my  wife's 
ways." 

"  Of  course  you  will  not  tell  me  anything.  I  do  not  expect  confi- 
dence from  you.  I  do  not  think  a  man  is  ever  able  to  work  himself 
up  to  the  mark  of  true  confidence  with  his  friend.  Men  together, 
when  they  like  each  other,  talk  of  politics,  or  perhaps  of  money  ;  but 
I  doubt  whether  they  ever  really  tell  their  thoughts  and  longings  to 
each  other." 
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**  Are  women  more  communicative  ?" 

*'  Yes  ; — certainly.  What  is  there  that  I  would  not  tell  you  if 
you  cared  to  hear  it  ?  Every  thought  I  have  is  open  to  you  if  you 
choose  to  read  it.  I  have  that  feeling  regarding  you  that  I  would 
keep  nothing  back  from  you.  Oh,  Frank,  if  you  imderstood  me, 
you  could  save  me, — ^I  was  going  to  say  from  all  unhappiness." 

She  did  it  so  well  that  he  would  have  been  more  than  man  had 
he  not  believed  some  of  it.  She  was  sitting  almost  upright  now, 
though  her  feet  were  still  on  the  sofa,  and  was  leaning  over  towards 
him,  as  though  imploring  him  for  his  aid,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of 
tears,  and  her  lips  were  apart  as  though  still  eager  with  the  energy 
of  expression,  and  her  hands  were  clasped  together.  She  was  very 
lovely,  very  attractive,  almost  invincible.  For  such  a  one  as  Frank 
Greystock  opposition  to  her  in  her  present  mood  was  impossible. 
There  are  men  by  whom  a  woman,  if  she  have  wit,  beauty,  and  no 
conscience,  cannot  be  withstood.  Arms  may  be  used  against  them, 
and  a  sort  of  battle  waged,  against  which  they  can  raise  no  shield, — 
from  which  they  can  retire  into  no  fortress, — in  which  they  can 
parry  no  blow.  A  man  so  weak  and  so  attacked  may  sometimes 
run  ;  but  even  the  poor  chance  of  running  is  often  cut  off  from  him. 
How  unlike  she  was  to  Lucy  !  He  believed  her, — ^in  part ; .  and  yet 
that  was  the  idea  that  occurred  to  him.  When  Lucy  was  much  in 
earnest,  in  her  eye,  too,  a  tear  would  sparkle,  the  smallest  drop,  a 
bright  liquid  diamond  that  never  fell ;  and  all  her  face  would  be 
bright  and  eloquent  with  feeling  ; — but  how  unlike  were  the  two ! 
He  knew  that  the  difference  was  that  between  truth  and  falsehood  ; 
— and  yet  he  partly  believed  the  falsehood  !  "  If  I  knew  how  to 
save  you  from  an  hour's  uneasiness  I  would  do  it,"  he  said. 

"  No ; — no ; — no  ; "  she  murmured. 

"  Would  I  not  ?  You  do  not  know  me  then."  He  had  nothing 
further  to  say,  and  it  suited  her  to  remain  silent  for  the  moment, 
while  she  dried  her  eyes,  and  recovered  her  composure,  and  prepared 
herself  to  carry  on  the  battle  with  a  smile.  She  would  carry  on  the 
battle,  using  every  wile  she  knew,  straining  every  nerve  to  be 
victorious,  encountering  any  and  all  dangers,  and  yet  she  had  no 
definite  aim  before  her.  She  herself  did  not  know  what  she  would 
be  at.  At  this  period  of  her  career  she  did  not  want  to  marry  her 
cousin, — having  resolved  that  she  would  be  Lady  Fawn.  Nor  did 
she  intend  that  her  cousin  should  be  her  lover, — in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  love.  She  was  far  too  wary  in  the  pursuit  of  the  world's 
goods  to  sacrifice  herself  to  any  such  wish  as  that.  She  did  want 
him  to  help  her  about  the  diamonds,^ — but  such  help  as  that  she 
might  have,  as  she  knew  well,  on  much  easier  terms.  There  was 
probably  an  anxiety  in  her  bosom  to  cause  him  to  be  imtrue  to  Lucy 
Morris ;  but  the  guiding  motive  of  her  conduct  was  the  desire  to 
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make  things  seem  to  be  other  than  they  were.  To  be  always  acting' 
a  part  rather  than  living  her  own  life  was  to  be  everything.  "  After 
all  we  must  come  to  facts,"  he  said,  after  a  while.  "  I  suppose  it 
will  be  better  that  you  should  marry  Lord  Fawn." 

"  If  you  wish  it." 

"  Nay ;  I  cannot  have  that  said.     In  this  matter  you  must  role 

yourself  by  your  own  judgment.     If  you  are  averse  to  it " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  Then  you  will  own  that  it  had  better  be  so." 
Again  she  shook  her  head.  "  Lizzie,  for  your  sake  and  my  own  I 
must  declare,  that  if  you  have  no  opinion  in  this  matter,  neither  will 
I  have  any.  Ton  shall  never  have  to  say  that  I  pressed  you  into 
this  marriage  or  debarred  you  from  marrying.  I  could  not  bear 
such  an  accusation." 

"  But  you  might  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do." 

"  No ;— certainly  not." 

"  Think  how  young  I  am,  andr — by  comparison, — how  old  you  are. 
You  are  eight  years  older  than  I  am.  Bemember ; — after  all  that  I 
have  gone  through,  I  am  but  twenty-two.  At  my  age  other  girls 
have  their  friends  to  tell  them.  I  have  no  one, — ^unless  you  will 
teU  me." 

"  Tou  have  accepted  him  P" 

"Yes." 

"  I  suppose  he  is  not  altogether  indifferent  to  you  ?" 

She  paused,  and  again  shook  her  head.  "  Indeed,  I  do  not  know. 
If  you  mean,  do  I  love  him,  as  I  could  love  some  man  whose  heart 
was  quite  congenial  to  my  own,  certainly  I  do  not."  She  continued 
to  shake  her  head  very  sadly.  "  I  esteemed  him, — when  he  asked 
me." 

"  Say  at  once  that,  having  made  up  your  mind,  you  will  go  through 
with  it." 

''  You  think  that  I  ought  ?  " 

"  You  think  so, — yourself." 

**  So  be  it,  Frank.  I  will.  But,  Frank,  I  will  not  give  up  my 
property.  You  do  not  wish  me  to  do  that.  It  would  be  weak> 
now ; — would  it  not  ?    I  am  sure  that  it  is  my  own." 

"  His  faith  to  you  should  not  depend  on  that." 

"  No ;  of  course  not ;  that  is  just  what  I  mean.  He  can  have  no 
right  to  interfere.  When  he  asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  he  said  nothing 
about  that.     But  if  he  does  not  come  to  me,  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  I  suppose  I  had  better  see  him,"  said  Frank  slowly. 

"Will  you?  That  will  be  so  good  of  you.  I  feel  that  I  can 
leave  it  all  so  safely  in  your  hands.  I  shall  go  out  of  town,  you 
know,  on  the  thirtieth.  I  feel  that  I  shall  be  better  away,  and  I  am 
sick  of  all  the  noise,  and  glitter,  and  worldliness  of  Loudon.  Tou 
will  come  on  the  twelfth  ?" 
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'^  Not  quite  so  soon  as  that/'  he  said^  after  a  pause. 

"But  you  will  comeP" 

«  Yes  ;--about  the  twentieth." 

"And,  of  course,  I  shall  see  you  P" 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  So  that  I  may  have  some  one  to  guide  me  that  I  can  trust.  I 
have  no  brother,  Frank ;  do  you  ever  think  of  that  ?"  She  put  out 
her  hand  to  him,  and  he  clasped  it,  and  held  it  tight  in  his  own ; 
and  then,  after  a  while,  he  pulled  her  towards  him.  In  a  moment 
she  was  on  the  ground,  kneding  at  h»  feet,  and  his  arm  was  round 
her  shoulder,  and  his  hand  was  on  her  back,  and  he  was  embracing 
her.  Her  face  was  turned  up  to  him,  and  he  pressed  his  lips  upon 
her  forehead.  "As  my  brother,"  she  said,  stretching  back  her  head 
and  looking  up  into  his  face. 

"  Yes ; — ^as  your  brother." 

They  were  sitting,  or  rather  acting  their  little  play  together,  in 
the  back  drawing-room,  and  the  ordinary  entrance  to  the  two  rooms 
was  from  the  landing-place  into  the  larger  apartment ; — of  which 
fact  Lizzie  was  probably  aware,  when  she  permitted  herself  to  fall 
into  a  position  as  to  which  a  moment  or  two  might  be  wanted  for 
recovery.  When,  therefore,  the  servant  in  livery  opened  the  door, 
which  he  did,  as  Frank  thought,  somewhat  suddenly,  she  was  able 
to  be  standing  on  her  legs  before  she  was  caught.  The  quickness 
with  which  she  sprung  from  her  position,  and  the  facility  with 
which  she  composed  not  her  face  only,  but  the  loose  lock  of  her  hair 
and  all  her  person,  for  the  reception  of  the  coming  visitor,  was  quite 
marvellous.  About  her  there  was  none  of  the  look  of  having  been 
found  out  which  is  so  very  disagreeable  to  the  wearer  of  it ;  whereas 
Frank,  when  Lord  Fawn  was  announced,  was  aware  that  his  manner 
was  awkward,  and  his  general  appearance  flurried.  Lizzie  was  no 
more  flurried  than  if  she  had  stepped  that  moment  from  out  of  the 
hands  of  her  tire- woman.  She  greeted  Lord  Fawn  very  prettily, 
holding  him  by  the  hand  long  enough  to  show  that  she  had  more 
claim  to  do  so  than  could  any  other  woman,  and  then  she  just 
murmured  her  cousin's  name.  The  two  men  shook  hands — and 
looked  at  each  other  as  men  do  who  know  that  they  are  not  friends, 
and  think  that  they  may  live  to  be  enemies.  Loyd  Fawn,  who  rarely 
forgot  anything,  had  certainly  not  forgotten  the  Sawab ;  and  Frank 
was  aware  that  he  might  soon  be  called  on  to  address  his  lordship  in 
anything  but  friendly  terms.  They  said,  however,  a  few  words 
about  Parliament  and  the  weather,  and  the  desirability  of  escaping 
from  London. 

"Frank,"  said  Lady  Eustace,  "is  coming  down  in  August  to 
shoot  my  three  annual  grouse  at  Portray.  He  would  keep  one  for 
you,  my  lord,  if  he  thought  you  would  come  for  it." 
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"  I'll  promise  Lord  Fawn  a  fair  third,  at  any  rate,"  said  Frank. 

"  I  cannot  visit  Portray  this  August,  I'm  afraid,"  said  his  lordship, 
''  much  as  I  might  wish  to  do  so.  One  of  us  must  remain  at  tiie 
India  office " 

"  Oh,  that  weary  India  Office ! "  exclaimed  Lizzie. 

"I  almost  think  that  you  official  men  are  worse  off  than  we 
harristers,"  said  Frank.  "Well,  Lizzie,  good-bye.  I  dare  say  I 
shall  see  you  again  before  you  start." 

"  Of  course  you  will,"  said  Lizzie.  And  then  the  two  lovers  were 
left  together.  They  had  met  once,  at  Lady  Glencora's  ball,  since  the 
quarrel  at  Fawn  Court,  and  there,  as  though  by  mutual  forbearance, 
had  not  alluded  to  their  troubles.  Now  he  had  come,  especially  to 
speak  of  the  matter  that  concerned  them  both  so  deeply.  As  long 
as  Frank  Greystock  was  in  the  room,  his  work  was  comparatively 
•easy,  but  he  had  known  beforehand  that  he  would  not  find  it  all  easy 
•should  he  be  left  alone  with  her.  Lizzie  began.  "  My  lord,"  she 
said,  "  considering  all  that  has  passed  between  us,  you  have  been  a 
truant." 

*<  Yes ; — ^I  admit  it— but " 

*'  With  me,  my  lord,  a  fault  admitted  is  a  fault  forgiven."  Then 
she  took  her  old  seat  on  the  sofa,  and  he  placed  himself  on  the  chair 
which  Frank  Greystock  had  occupied.  He  had  not  intended  to  own 
a  fault,  and  certainly  not  to  accept  forgiveness ;  but  she  had  been  too 
quick  for  him ;  and  now  he  could  not  find  words  by  which  to  express 
himself.  "  In  truth,"  she  continued,  "  I  would  always  rather  remem- 
Jber  one  kindness  than  a  dozen  omissions  on  the  part  of  a  friend." 

"  Lady  Eustace,  I  have  not  willingly  omitted  anything." 

"  So  be  it.  I  will  not  give  you  the  slightest  excuse  for  sajing 
4;hat  you  have  heard  a  reproach  from  me.  Tou  have  come  at  last, 
^nd  you  are  welcome.     Is  that  enough  for  you  ?" 

He  had  much  to  say  to  her  about  the  diamonds,  and,  when  he  was 
entering  the  room,  he  had  not  a  word  to  say  to  her  about  anything 
^Ise.  Since  that,  another  subject  had  sprung  up  before  him. 
Whether  he  was,  or  was  not,  to  regard  himself  as  being  at  this 
jnoment  engaged  to  marry  Lady  Eustace,  was  a  matter  to  him  of 
much  doubt ;  but  of  this  he  was  sure,  that  if  she  were  engaged  to 
him  as  his  wife,  she  ought  not  to  be  entertaining  her  cousin  Frank 
Greystock  down  at  Portray  Castle,  unless  she  had  some  old  lady,  not 
only  respectable  in  life,  but  high  in  rank  also,  to  see  that  everything 
was  right.  It  was  almost  an  insult  to  him  that  such  a  visit  should 
have  been  arranged  without  his  sanction  or  cognizance.  Of  course, 
if  he  were  bound  by  no  engagement, — ^and  he  had  been  persuaded 
by  his  mother  and  sister  to  wish  that  he  were  not  bound, — then  the 
matter  would  be  no  affair  of  his.  If,  however,  the  diamonds  were 
abandoned,  then  the  engagement  was  to  be  continued  ; — ^and  in  that 
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case  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  his  elected  bride  should  enter- 
tain another  young  man, — even  though  she  was  a  widow  and  the 
young  man  was  her  cousin.  Of  course,  he  should  have  spoken  of 
the  diamonds  first ;  but  the  other  matter  had  intruded  itself  upon 
him,  and  he  was  puzzled.  "  Is  Mr.  Greystock  to  accompany  you 
into  Scotland  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh  dear  no."  I  go  on  the  thirtieth  of  this  month.  I  hardly 
know  when  he  means  to  be  there.'* 

"  He  follows  you  to  Portray  ?" 

*'  Yes ; — ^he  follows  me,  of  course.  '  The  king  himself  has  followed 
her.  When  she  has  gone  before.' "  Lord  Fawn  did  not  remember 
the  quotation,  and  was  more  puzzled  than  ever.  "  Frank  will  follow 
me,  just  as  the  other  shooting  men  will  follow  me." 

"  He  goes  direct  to  Portray  Castle  P" 

"  Neither  directly  nor  indirectly.  Just  at  present.  Lord  Fawn,  I 
am  in  no  mood  to  entertain  guests, — ^not  even  one  that  I  love  so 
well  as  my  cousin  Frank.*  The  Portray  mountains  are  somewhat 
extensive,  and  at  the  back  of  them  there  is  a  little  shooting-lodge." 

**  Oh,  indeed,"  said  Lord  Fawn,  feeling  that  he  had  better  dash  at 
once  at  the  diamonds. 

"  If  you,  my  lord,  could  manage  to  join  us  for  a  day,  my  cousin 
and  his  friend  would,  I  am  sure,  come  over  to  the  castle,  so  that  you 
should  not  sufier  from  being  left  alone  with  me  and  Miss  Macnulty." 

"At  present  it  is  impossible,"  said  Lord  Fawn; — and  then  he 
paused.  "  Lady  Eustace,  the  position  in  which  you  and  I  stand  to 
each  other,  is  one  not  altogether  free  from  trouble." 

"  You  cannot  say  that  it  is  of  my  making,"  she  said,  with  a  smile. 
**You  once  asked, — what  men  think  a  favour  from  me;  and  I 
granted  it, — perhaps  too  easily." 

"I  know  how  greatly  I  am  indebted  to  your  goodness,  Lady 
Eustace- "     And  then  again  he  paused. 

"  Lord  Fawn  !  " 

"  I  trust  you  will  believe  that  nothing  can  be  farther  from  ma 
than  that  you  should  be  harassed  by  any  conduct  of  mine." 

"  I  am  harassed,  my  lord." 

"  And  so  am  I.  I  have  learned  that  you  are  in  possession  or 
certain  jewels  which  I  cannot  allow  to  be  held  by  my  wife." 

"  I  am  not  your  wife.  Lord  Fa^vn."  As  she  said  this,  she  rose 
from  her  reclining  posture  and  sat  erect. 

"  That  is  true.     You  are  not.     But  you  said  you  would  be." 

"  Go  on,  sir." 

"  It  was  the  pride  of  my  life  to  think  that  I  had  attained  to  so- 
much  happiness.     Then  came  this  matter  of  the  diamonds." 

"  What  business  have  you  with  my  diamonds, — more  than  any- 
other  man  P  " 
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^'  Simply  that  I  am  told  that  they  are  not  yours." 

"Who  tells  you  80  P" 

"  Various  people.     Mr.  Camperdown." 

"  If  you,  my  lord,  intend  to  take  an  attorney's  word  againBt  mme, 
and  that  on  a  matter  as  to  which  no  one  but  myself  can  know  tiie 
truth,  then  you  are  not  fit  to  be  my  husband.  The  diamonds  are  my 
own,  and  should  you  and  I  become  man  and  wife,  they  must  remain 
so  by  special  settlement.  While  I  choose  to  keep  them  they  will  be 
mine, — to  do  with  them  as  I  please.  It  will  be  my  pleasure,  wben 
my  boy  marries,  to  hang  them  round  his  bride's  nedsL'^  She  carried 
herself  well,  and  spoke  her  words  with  dignity. 

"  What  I  have  got  to  say  is  this,"  began  Lord  Fawn ; — "  I  must 
consider  our  engagement  as  at  an  end  imless  you  will  give  tbem  up 
to  Mr.  Camperdown." 

"  I  will  not  give  them  up  to  Mr.  Camperdown." 

"  Then, — ^then, — ^then " 

"And  I  make  bold  to  tell  you.  Lord  Fawn,  that  you  are  not 
behaving  to  me  like  a  man  of  honour.  I  shall  now  leave  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  my  cousin,  Mr.  Greystock."  Then  she  sailed  out  of 
the  room,  and  Lord  Fawn  was  driven  to  escape  from  the  house  as  he 
might.  He  stood  about  the  room  for  five  minutes  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  and  then  walked  down  and  let  himself  out  of  the  troDi 
door. 


Chapter  XX. 

THE  DIAMONDS  BECOME   TROUBLESOME. 

The  thirtieth  of  July  came  round,  and  Lizzie  was  prepared  for  her 
journey  down  to  Scotland.  She  was  to  be  accompanied  by  Miss 
Macnulty  and  her  own  maid  and  her  own  servants,  and  to  travel,  of 
course,  like  a  grand  lady.  She  had  not  seen  Lord  Fawn  since  the 
meeting  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  but  had  seen  her  cousin  Frank 
nearly  every  other  day.  He,  after  much  consideration,  had  writt^ 
a  long  letter  to  Lord  Fawn,  in  which  he  had  given  that  nobleman  to 
imderstand  that  some  explanation  was  required  as  to  conduct  which 
Frank  described  as  being  to  him  "  at  present  unintelligible."  He 
then  went,  at  considerable  length,  into  the  matter  of  the  diamonds, 
with  the  object  of  proving  that  Lord  Fawn  could  have  no  possible 
right  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  And  though  he  had  from  the  first 
wished  that  Lizzie  would  give  up  the  trinket,  he  made  various  points 
in  her  favour.  Not  only  had  they  been  given  to  his  cousin  by  her 
late  husband ; — ^but  even  had  they  not  been  so  given,  they  would 
have  been  hers  by  will.  Sir  Florian  had  left  her  everything  that 
was  within  the  walls  of  Portray  Castle,  and  the  diamonds  had  been 
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at  Portray  at  the  time  of  Sir  Florian's  death.  Such  was  Frank's 
etatement, — untrue  indeed^  but  believed  by  him  to  be  true.  This 
was  one  of  Lizzie's  lies,  forged  as  soon  as  she  imderstood  that  some 
subsidiary  claim  might  be  made  upon  them  on  the  ground  that  they 
formed  a  })ortion  of  property  left  by  will  away  from  her ; — some 
claim  subsidiary  to  the  grand  claim,  tliat  the  necklace  was  a  family 
heirloom.  Lord  Fawn  was  not  in  the  least  shaken  in  his  conviction 
that  Lizzie  had  behaved,  and  was  behaving,  badly,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  had  better  get  rid  of  her,  but  he  knew  that  he  must  be  very 
wary  in  the  reasons  he  would  give  for  jilting  her.  He  wrote,  there- 
fore, a  very  short  note  to  Greystock,  promising  that  any  explanation 
needed  should  be  given  as  soon  as  circumstances  should  admit  of  his 
forming  a  decision.  In  the  meantime,  the  30th  of  July  came,  and 
Lady  Eustace  was  ready  for  her  journey. 

There  is,  or  there  was,  a  train  leaving  London  for  Carlisle  at 
11  a.m.,  by  which  Lizzie  purposed  to  travel,  so  that  she  might  sleep 
in  that  city  and  go  on  through  Dumfries  to  Portray  the  next 
morning.  This  was  her  scheme ;  but  there  was  another  part  of 
her  scheme  as  to  which  she  had  felt  much  doubt.  Should  she  leave 
the  diamonds,  or  should  she  take  them  with  her  P  The  iron  box  in 
which  they  were  kept  was  smaU,  and  so  far  portable  that  a  strong 
man  might  carry  it  without  much  trouble.  Indeed,  Lizzie  could 
move  it  from  one  part  of  the  room  to  the  other,  and  she  had  often 
done  so.  But  it  was  so  heavy  that  it  could  not  be  taken  with  her 
without  attracting  attention.  The  servant  would  know  what  it  was, 
and  the  porter  would  know,  and  Miss  Macnulty  would  know.  That 
her  own  maid  should  know  was  a  matter  of  course ;  but  even  to  her 
own  ?naid  the  journey  of  the  jewels  would  be  remarkable  because  of 
the  weight  of  the  box,  whereas  if  they  went  with  her  other  jewels  in 
her  dressing-case,  there  would  be  nothing  remarkable.  She  might 
even  have  taken  them  in  her  pocket, — had  she  dared.  But  she  did 
not  dare.  Though  she  was  intelligent  and  courageous,  she  was 
wonderfully  ignorant  as  to  what  might  and  what  might  not  be  done 
for  the  recovery  of  the  necklace  by  Mr.  Camperdown.  She  did  not 
dare  to  take  them  without  the  iron  box,  and  at  last  she  decided  that 
the  box  should  go.  At  a  little  after  ten,  her  own  carriage, — the 
job-carriage,  which  was  now  about  to  perform  its  last  journey  in  her 
service, — was  at  the  door,  and  a  cab  was  there  for  the  servants.  The 
luggage  was  brought  down,  and  with  the  larger  boxes  was  brought 
the  iron  case  with  the  necklace.  The  servant,  certainly  making 
more  of  the  weight  than  he  need  have  done,  deposited  it  as  a  fool- 
stool  for  Lizzie,  who  then  seated  herself,  and  was  followed  by  Miss 
Macnulty.  She  would  have  it  placed  in  the  same  way  beneath  her 
feet  in  the  railway  carriage,  and  again  brought  into  her  room  at  the 
Carlisle  hotel.     What  though  the  porter  did  know!      There  was 
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nothing  illegal  in  travelling  about  with  a  heavy  iron  box  full  of 
diamonds,  and  the  risk  would  be  less  this  way,  she  thought,  than 
were  she  to  leave  them  behind  her  in  London.  The  house  in  Mount 
Street,  which  she  had  taken  for  the  season,  was  to  be  given  up ;  and 
whom  could  she  trust  in  London  ?  Her  very  bankers  she  feared 
would  have  betrayed  her,  and  given  up  her  treasure  to  Mr.  Camper- 
down.  As  for  Messrs.  Harter  and  Benjamin,  she  felt  sure  that  they 
would  be  bribed  by  Mr.  Camperdown.  She  once  thought  of  asking 
her  cousin  to  take  the  charge  of  them,  but  she  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  let  them  out  of  her  own  hands.  Ten  thousand  pounds !  K 
she  could  only  sell  them  and  get  the  money,  from  what  a  world  of 
trouble  would  she  be  relieved.  And  the  sale,  for  another  reason, 
would  have  been  convenient ;  for  Lady  Eustace  was  already  a  little 
in  debt.  But  she  could  not  sell  them,  and  therefore  when  she  got 
into  the  carriage  there  was  the  box  under  her  feet. 

At  that  very  moment  who  should  appear  on  the  pavement,  standing 
between  the  carriage  and  the  house-door,  but  Mr.  Camperdown  I 
And  with  Mr.  Campei*down  there  was  another  man, — a  very 
suspicious-looking  man, — whom  Lizzie  at  once  took  to  be  a  detective 
oflScer  of  police.  "  Lady  Eustace  !  '*  said  Mr.  Camperdown,  taking 
off  his  hat.  Lizzie  bowed  across  Miss  Macnulty,  and  endeavoured 
to  restrain  the  tell-tale  blood  from  flying  to  her  cheeks.  "  I  believe," 
said  Mr.  Camperdown,  "  that  you  are  now  starting  for  Scotland." 
"  We  are,  Mr.  Camperdown  ; — and  we  are  very  late." 
"  Could  you  allow  me  two  minutes'  conversation  with  you  in  the 
house  P '' 

*'  Oh  dear  no.  We  are  late,  I  tell  you.  What  a  time  you  have 
chosen  for  coming,  Mr.  Camperdown !  " 

"  It  is  an  awkward  hour.  Lady  Eustace.  I  only  heard  this  morn- 
ing that  you  were  going  so  soon,  and  it  is  imperative  that  I  should 
see  you.'' 

"  Had  you  not  better  write,  Mr.  Camperdown  ?" 
"  You  will  never  answer  my  letters,  madam." 
"  I — ^I — I  really  cannot  see  you  now.     William,  the  coachman 
must  drive  on.     We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  lose  the  train.     I 
am  really  very  sorry,  Mr.  Camperdown ;    but  we  must  not  lose  the 
train." 

"  Lady  Eustace,"  said  Mr.  Camperdown,  putting  his  hand  on  the 
carriage-door,  and  so  demeaning  himself  that  the  cojwjhman  did  not 
dare  to  drive  on,  "  I  must  ask  you  a  question."  He  spoke  in  a  low 
voice,  but  he  was  speaking  across  Miss  Macnulty.  That  lady,  there- 
fore, heard  him,  and  so  did  William,  the  servant,  who  was  standing 
close  to  the  door.  "  I  must  insist  on  knowing  where  are  the  Eustace 
diamonds."  Lizzie  felt  the  box  beneath  her  feet,  and,  without  show- 
ing that  she  did  so,  somewhat  widened  her  drapery. 
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"  I  can  tell  you  nothing  now.  William,  make  the  coachman  drive 
on.'' 

"  If  you  will  not  answer  me,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  shall  be  driven 
in  the  execution  of  my  duty  to  obtain  a  search-warrant,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  placed  in  proper  custody.  They  are  not  your  property, 
and  must  be  taken  out  of  your  hands.'* 

Lizzie  looked  at  the  suspicious  man  with  a  frightened  gaze.  The 
suspicious  man  was,  in  fact,  a  very  respectable  clerk  in  Mr.  Camper- 
down's  employment,  but  Lizzie  for  a  moment  felt  that  the  search  was 
about  to  begin  at  once.  She  had  hardly  understood  the  threat,  and 
thought  that  the  attorney  was  already  armed  with  the  powers  of 
which  he  spoke.  She  glanced  for  a  moment  at  Miss  Macnulty,  and 
then  at  the  servant.  Would  they  betray  her  ?  If  they  chose  to  use 
force  to  her,  the  box  certainly  might  be  taken  from  her.  ^'  1  know 
I  shall  lose  the  train,"  she  said.  "  I  know  I  shall.  I  must  insist 
that  you  let  my  servant  drive  on."  There  was  now  a  little  crowd  of 
a  dozen  persons  on  the  pavement,  and  there  was  nothing  to  cover  her 
diamonds  but  the  skirt  of  her  travelling-dress. 
"  Are  they  in  this  house.  Lady  Eustace  ?" 

"  Why  doesn't  he  go  on  ?  "  shouted  Lizzie.     ^'  You  have  no  right, 
sir,  to  stop  me.     I  won't  be  stgpped." 
"  Or  have  you  got  them  with  you  ?" 

"  I  shall  answer  no  questions.  You  have  no  right  to  treat  me  in 
this  way." 

"Then  I  shall  be  forced,  on  behalf  of  the  family,  to  obtain  a 
search-warrant,  both  here  and  in  Ayrshire,  and  proceedings  will  be 
taken  also  against  your  ladyship  personally."  So  saying,  Mr.  Cam- 
perdown  withdrew,  and  at  last  the  carriage  was  driven  on. 

As  it  happened,  there  was  time  enough  for  catching  the  train, — 
and  to  spare.  The  whole  aflfair  in  Mount  Street  had  taken  less  than 
ten  minutes.  But  the  effect  upon  Lizzie  was  very  severe.  For  a 
while  she  could  not  speak,  and  at  last  she  burst  out  into  hysteric 
tears, — ^not  a  sham  fit,  but  a  true  convulsive  agony  of  sobbing. 
All  the  world  of  Mount  Street,  including  her  own  servants,  had 
heard  the  accusation  against  her.  During  the  whole  morning  she 
had  been  wishing  that  she  had  never  seen  the  diamonds ;  but  now  it 
was  almost  impossible  that  she  should  part  with  them.  And  yet  they 
were  like  a  load  upon  her  chest,  a  load  as  heavy  as  though  she  were 
compelled  to  sit  with  the  iron  box  on  her  lap  day  and  night.  In  her 
sobbing  she  felt  the  thing  under  her  feet,  and  knew  that  she  could 
not  get  rid  of  it.  She  hated  the  box,  and  yet  she  must  cling  to  it 
now.  She  was  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  box,  and  yet  she  must 
seem  to  take  a  pride  in  it.  She  was  horribly  afraid  of  the  box,  and 
yet  she  must  keep  it  in  her  own  very  bedroom.  And  what  should 
she  say  about  the  box  now  to  Miss  Macnulty,  who  sat  by  her  side. 
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Atiff  and  scomM^  offering  her  smelling-bottles,  but  not  offering  her 
sympathy?  ''My  dear/'  she  said  at  last,  '*that  horrid  man  has 
quite  npset  me/' 

''  I  don't  wonder  that  yon  should  be  np^et/'  said  Miss  Macnultj. 

"  And  so  unjust^  too, — so  false> — bo — so— so .   They  are  my 

own  as  much  as  that  umbrella  is  yours,  Miss  Macnulty." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Miss  Macnully. 

**  But  I  tell  yoUy"  said  Lizzie. 

"  What  I  mean  is,  that  it  is  such  a  pity  there  should  be  a  doubt.'* 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  said  Lizzie ; — "  how  dare  you  say  there  is  a 
doubt  P    My  cousin,  Mr.   Gh^ystock,   says  that  there  is  not   the 
slightest  doubt.    He  is  a  barrister,  and  must  know  better  than  an 
attorney  like  that  Mr.  Camperdown."    By  this  time  they  were  at 
the  Euston  Square  station,  and  then  there  was  more  troubJb  with  the 
box.    The  footman  struggled  with  it  into  the  waiting-room,  and  tilie 
porter  struggled  with  it  from  the  waiting-room  to  the  carriage. 
Lizzie  could  not  but  look  at  the  porter  as  he  carried  it,  and  she  fdt 
sure  that  the  man  had  been  told  of  its  contents  and  was  struggling 
with  the  express  view  of  adding  to  her  annoyance.     The  same  thing 
happened  at  Carlisle,  where  the  box  was  carried  up  into  Lizzie's  bed- 
room by  the  footman,  and  where  she  ^^as  conyinced  that  her  treasure 
had  become  the  subject  of  conversation  for  the  whole  house.     Li  the 
morning  people  looked  at  her  as  she  walked  down  the  long  platform 
with  the  box  still  struggling  before  her.    She  almost  wished  that  she 
had  undertaken  its  carriage  herself,  as  she  thought  that  even  she 
could  have  managed  with  less  outward  show  of  effort.     Her  own 
servants  seemed  to  be  in  league  against  her,  and  Miss  Macnulty  had 
never  before  been  so  generally  impleasant.     Poor  Miss  Macnulty, 
who  had  a  conscientious  idea  of  doing  her  duty,  and  who  always 
attempted  to  give  an  adequate  return  for  the  bread  she  ate,  coidd 
not  so  far  overcome  the  effect  of  Mr.  Camperdown's  visit  as  to  speak 
on  any  subject  without  being  stiff  and  hard.     And  she  suffered,  too, 
from  the  box, — ^to  such  a  degree  that  she  turned  over  in  her  mind 
the  thought  of  leaving  Lizzie,  if  any  other  possible  home  might 
be  found  for  her.     Who  would  willingly  live  with  a  woman  who 
always  travelled  about  with  a  diamond  necklace  worth  ten  thousand 
pounds,  locked  up  in  an  iron  safe, — and  that  necklace  not  her  own 
property  ? 

But  at  last  Lady  Eustace,  and  Miss  Macnulty,  and  the  servants,— 
and  the  iron  box, — ^reached  Portray  Castle  in  safety. 

Anthony  Tkollopb. 
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It  is  contrary  to  common-sense  that  fish  should  be  more  difficult  to 
get  at  the  sea-side  than  in  London ;  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless.  No 
less  contrary  to  common- sense  seems  the  truth  that  though,  in  the 
West  Highlands,  oxen  are  to  be  seen  everywhere,  no  beef  can  be  had 
without  sending  to  Glasgow  for  it.  Rulers  who,  guided  by  common- 
sense,  tried  to  suppress  certain  opinions  by  forbidding  the  books 
containing  them,  never  dreamed  that  their  interdicts  would  cause 
the  diffusion  of  these  opinions  ;  and  rulers  who,  guided  by  common- 
sense,  forbade  excessive  rates  of  interest,  never  dreamed  that  they 
were  thereby  making  the  terms  harder  for  borrowers  than  before. 
When  printing  replaced  copying,  any  one  who  had  prophesied  that 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  books  would 
immensely  increase,  as  a  consequence,  would  have  been  thought 
wholly  devoid  of  common-sense.  And  equally  devoid  of  common- 
sense  would  have  been  thought  any  one  who,  when  railways  were 
replacing  coaches,  said  that  the  number  of  horses  employed  in 
bringing  passengers  and  goods  to  and  from  railways,  would  be 
greater  than  the  number  directly  replaced  by  the  railways.  Such 
cases  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  Whoso  remembers  that 
among  quite  simple  phenomena,  causes  produce  effects  which  ate 
often  utterly  at  variance  with  anticipation,  will  see  how  habitually 
this  must  happen  among  complex  phenomena.  That  a  balloon  is 
made  to  rise  by  the  same  force  which  makes  a  stone  fall ;  that  the 
melting  of  ice  may  be  greatly  retarded  by  wrapping  the  ice  in  a 
blanket ;  that  the  simplest  way  of  setting  potassium  on  fire  is  to 
throw  it  into  the  water  ;  are  truths  which  those  who  know  only  the 
outside  aspects  of  things  would  regard  as  manifest  falsehoods.  And 
if,  when  the  factors  are  few  and  simple,  the  results  may  be  so 
absolutely  opposed  to  seeming  probability,  much  more  will  they  be 
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often  thus  opposed  when  the  factors  are  many  and  involved.  The 
saying  of  the  French  respecting  political  events,  that  "  it  is  always 
the  unexpected  which  happens " — a  saying  which  they  have  been 
abundantly  re-illustrating  of  late — is  one  which  legislators,  and 
those  who  urge  on  schemes  of  legislation,  should  have  ever  in  mind. 
Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  contemplate  a  seemingly-impossible  set  of 
results  which  social  forces  have  wrought  out. 

Fp  to  quite  recent  days,  Language  was  held  to  be  of  supernatural 
origin.  That  this  elaborate  apparatus  of  symbols,  so  marvellously 
adapted  for  the  conveyance  of  thought  from  mind  to  mind,  was  a 
miraculous  gift  seemed  unquestionable.  No  possible  alternative  way 
could  be  thought  of  by  which  there  had  come  into  existence  these 
multitudinous  assemblages  of  words  of  various  orders,  genera,  and 
species,  moulded  into  fitness  for  articulating  with  one  another,  and 
capable  of  being  united  from  moment  to  moment  into  ever-new  com- 
binations, that  represent  with  precision  each  idea  as  it  arises.  The 
supposition  that  in  the  slow  progress  of  things,  Language  grew  out 
of  the  continuous  use  of  signs — at  first  mainly  mimetic,  afterwards 
partly  mimetic,  partly  vocal,  and  at  length  almost  wholly  vocal — 
was  an  hypothesis  never  even  conceived  by  men  in  early  stages  of 
civilization ;  and  when  the  hypothesis  was  at  length  conceived,  it 
was  thought  too  monstrous  an  absurdity  to  be  even  entertained. 
Yet  this  monstrous  absurdity  proves  to  be  true..  Already  the  evolu- 
tion of  Language  has  been  traced  back  far  enough  to  show  that  all 
its  particular  words,  and  all  its  leading  traits  of  structure,  have  had 
a  natural  genesis;  and  day  by  day  investigation  makes  it  more 
manifest  that  its  genesis  has  been  natural  from  the  beginning.  Not 
only  has  it  been  natural  from  the  beginning,  but  it  has  been  spoD- 
taneous.  No  language  is  a  cunningly-devised  scheme  of  a  ruler  or 
body  of  legislators.  There  was  no  council  of  savages  to  invent  the 
parts  of  speech,  and  decide  on  what  principles  they  should  be 
used.  Nay  more ;  going  on  without  any  authority  or  appointed 
regulation,  this  natural  process  went  on  without  any  man  ob- 
serving that  it  was  going  on.  Solely  under  pressure  of  the  need 
for  communicating  their  ideas  and  feelings — solely  in  pursuit  of 
their  personal  interests — men  little  by  little  developed  speech  in 
absolute  unconsciousness  that  they  were  doing  anything  more  than 
pursuing  their  personal  interests.  Even  now  the  unconsciousness 
continues.  Take  the  whole  population  of  the  globe,  and  there  is 
probably  not  above  one  in  a  million  who  knows  that  in  his  daily  talk 
he  is  carrying  on  the  process  by  which  Language  has  been  evolved. 

I  commence  thus  by  way  of  giving  the  key-note  to  the  argument 
which  follows.  My  general  purpose  in  dwelling  a  moment  on  this 
illustration,  has  been  that  of  showing  how  utterly  beyond  the  concep- 
tions of  common-sense,  literally  so-called,  and  even  beyond  the  concep- 
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tions  of  cultivated  common-sense,  are  the  workings-out  of  sociological 
phenomena — ^how  these  workings-out  are  such  that  even  those  who 
have  carried  to  the  uttermost  "the  scientific  use  of  the  imagination," 
would  never  have  anticipated  them.  And  iny  more  special  purpose 
has  been  that  of  showing  how  marvellous  are  the  results  indirectly 
and  unintentionally  wrought  out  by  the  co-operation  of  men  who  are 
severally  pursuing  their  private  ends.  Let  me  pass  now  to  the  par- 
ticular topic'to  be  here  dealt  with. 

I  have  greatly  regretted  to  see  Professor  Huxley  strengthening, 
by  his  deservedly  high  authority,  a  school  of  politicians  who  can 
scarcely  be  held  to  need  strengthening — their  opponents  being  so 
few.  I  regret  it  the  more  because,  thus  far,  men  prepared  for  the 
study  of  Sociology  by  previous  study  of  Biology  and  Psychology, 
have  scarcely  expressed  any  opinions  on  the  question  at  issue ;  and 
that  Professor  Huxley,  who  by  both  general  and  special  culture  is 
80  eminently  fitted  to  judge,  should  have  come  to  the  conclusions 
set  forth  in  the  last  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  will  be  dis- 
couraging to  the  small  number  who  have  reached  opposite  conclu- 
sions. Greatly  regretting  however,  though  I  do,  this  avowed 
antagonism  of  Professor  Huxley  to  a  general  political  doctrine  with 
which  I  am  identified,  I  do  not  propose  to  make  any  reply  to  his 
arguments  at  large  :  being  deterred  partly  by  reluctance  to  dwell  on 
points  of  difierence  with  one  whom  I  so  greatly  admire,  and  partly 
by  the  consciousness  that  what  I  should  say  would  be  mainly  a 
repetition  of  what  I  have  explicitly  or  implicitly  said  elsewhere. 
But  with  one  point  raised  I  feel  obliged  to  deal.  Professor  Huxley 
tacitly  puts  to  me  a  question.  By  so  doing  he  leaves  me  to  choose 
between  two  alternatives,  neither  of  which  is  agreeable  to  me :  I 
must  either,  by  leaving  it  unanswered,  accept  the  implication  that 
it  is  unanswerable,  and  the  doctrine  I  hold  untenable ;  or  else  I  must 
give  it  an  adequate  answer.  Little  as  I  like  it,  I  see  that  the 
latter  of  these  alternatives  is  that  which,  on  general  as  well  as  on 
personal  grounds,  I  must  accept. 

Had  I  been  allowed  to  elaborate  more  fully  the  Review-article 
from  which  Professor  Huxley  quotes,  this  question  would  possibly 
not  have  been  raised.  That  article  closes  with  the  following 
words : — "  We  had  hoped  to  say  something  respecting  the  different 
types  of  social  organization,  and  something  also  on  social  metamor- 
phoses ;  but  we  have  reached  our  assigned  limits."  These  further 
developments  of  the  conception — developments  to  be  hereafter  set 
forth  in  the  Prindpks  of  Sociology-'^J.  n;iust  here  sketch  in  out- 
line before  my  answer  can  be  made  intelligible.  In  sketching 
them  I  must  say  much  that  would  be  needless  were  my  answer 
addressed  to  Professor  Huxley  only  :  bare  allusions  to  general  phe- 
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nomena  of  organization,  with  which  he  is  immeasurably  more  familiar 
than  I  am,  would  suflSce.  But  as  the  sufficiency  of  my  answer  has 
to  be  judged  by  the  general  reader,  the  general  reader  must  be 
supplied  with  the  requisite  data — my  presentation  of  them  being 
under  correction  from  Professor  Huxley  if  it  is  inaccurate. 

The  primary  differentiation  in  organic  structures,  manifested  alike 
in  the  history  of  each  organism  and  in  the  history  of  the  organic 
world  as  a  whole,  is  the  differentiation  between  outer  and  inner  parts 
— the  parts  which  hold  direct  converse  with  the  environment  and 
the  parts  which  do  not  hold  direct  converse  with  the  environment. 
We  see  this  alike  in  those  smallest  and  lowest  forms,  improperly, 
though  suggestively,  sometimes  called  unicellular,  and  we  see  it  in  the 
next-higher  division  of  creatures  which,  with  considerable  reason, 
are  regarded  as  aggregations  of  the  lower.  In  these  creatures  the 
body  is  divisible  into  endoderm  and  ecstoderm,  differing  very  little 
in  their  characters,  but  serving  the  one  to  form  the  digestive  sac, 
and  the  other  to  form  the  outer  wall  of  the  body.  As  Professor 
Huxley  describes  them  in  his  Oceanic  Hydrozoa,  these  layers 
represent  respectively  the  organs  of  nutrition  and  the  organs  of 
external  relation — generally,  though  not  universally,  for  there  are 
exceptions,  especially  among  parasites.  In  the  embryos  of  higher 
types,  these  two  layers  severally  become  double,  by  the  splitting 
of  a  layer  formed  between  them ;  and  from  the  outer  double- 
layer  is  developed  the  body-wall  with  its  limbs,  nervous-system, 
senses,  muscles,  &c. ;  while  from  the  inner  double-layer  there  arise 
the  alimentary  canal  and  its  appendages,  together  with  the  heart 
and  lungs.  Though  in  such  higher  types  these  two  systems  of 
organs,  which  respectively  absorb  nutriment  and  expend  nutriment, 
become  so  far  connected  by  ramifying  blood-vessels  and  nerves, 
that  this  division  cannot  be  sharply  made ;  still  the  broad  con- 
trast remains.  At  the  very  outset,  then,  there  arises  this  sepa- 
ration, which  implies  at  once  a  co-operation  and  an  antagonism 
— a  co-operation,  because  while  the  outer  organs  secure  for  the 
inner  organs  the  crude  food,  the  inner  organs  elaborate  and  supply 
to  the  outer  organs  the  prepared  materials  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  do  their  work ;  and  an  antagonism,  because  each  set  of 
organs,  living  and  growing  at  the  cost  of  these  prepared  materials, 
cannot  appropriate  any  portion  of  the  total  supply  without  diminish- 
ing by  so  much  the  supply  available  for  the  other.  This  general 
co-operation  and  general  antagonism,  becomes  complicated  with 
special  co-operations  and  special  antagonisms,  as  fast  as  these  two 
great  systems  of  organs  develop.  The  originally  simple  alimentary 
canal,  differentiating  into  many  parts,  becomes  a  congeries  of  struc- 
tures  which,  by  co-operation,  fulfil  better  their  general   function, 
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but  between  which  there  nevertheless  arise  antagonisms  ;  since  each 
has  to  make  good  its  waste  and  to  get  matter  for  growth  at 
the  cost  of  the  general  supply  of  nutriment  available  for  them  all. 
Similarly,  as  fast  as  the  outer  system  develops  into  special  senses 
and  limbs,  there  arise  among  these  also,  secondary  co-operations  and 
secondary  antagonisms :  by  their  variously-combined  actions  food  is 
obtained  more  effectually,  and  yet  the  activity  of  each  set  of  muscles 
or  each  directive  nervous  structure,  entails  a  draft  upon  the  stock  of 
prepared  nutriment  which  the  outer  organs  receive,  and  is  by  so 
much  at  the  cost  of  the  rest.  Thus  the  method  of  organization, 
both  in  general  and  in  detail,  is  a  simultaneous  co-operation  and 
opposition.  All  the  organs  unite  in  subserving  the  interests  of  the 
organism  they  form ;  and  yet  they  have  all  their  special  interests, 
and  compete  with  one  another  for  blood. 

A  form  of  government,  or  control,  or  co-ordination,  develops  as  fast 
as  these  systems  of  organs  develop.  Eventually  this  becomes  double. 
A  general  distinction  arises  between  the  two  controlling  systems  be- 
longing to  the  two  great  systems  of  organs.  Whether  the  inner  con- 
trolling system  is  or  is  not  originally  derived  from  the  outer,  matters 
not  to  the  argument — when  developed  it  is  in  great  measure  inde- 
pendent.* And  if  we  contemplate  their  respective  sets  of  func- 
tions we  shall  see  the  origin  of  this  distinction.  That  the  outer 
organs  may  co-operate  effectively  for  the  purposes  of  catching  prey, 
escaping  danger,  &c.,  it  is  needful  that  they  should  be  under  a 
government  capable  of  directing  their  combined  actions,  now  in 
this  way  and  now  in  that,  according  as  outer  circumstances  vary. 
From  instant  to  instant  there  must  be  quick  adjustments  to  occasions 
that  are  more  or  less  new ;  and  hence  there  requires  a  complex 
and  centralized  nervous  apparatus,  to  which  all  these  organs  are 
promptly  and  completely  obedient.  The  government  needful  for 
the  inner  system  of  organs  is  a  different  and  much  simpler  one. 
When  the  food  obtained,  by  the  outer  organs  has  been  put  into 
the  stomach,  the  co-operation  required  of  the  viscera,  though  it 
varies  somewhat  as  the  quantity  or  kind  of  food  varies,  has  never- 
theless a  general  imiformity ;  and  it  is  required  to  go  on  in  much 

(1)  Here,  and  throughout  the  discussion,  I  refer  to  these  controlling  systems  only  as 
they  exist  in  the  Vertebrata,  because  their  relations  are  far  better  known  in  this  great 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom — not  because  like  relations  do  not  exist  elsewhere. 
Indeed,  iu  the  great  sub*  kingdom  Annulosa,  these  controlling  systems  have  relations  that 
are  extremely  significant  to  us  here.  For  while  an  inferior  annulose  animal  has  only  a 
single  set  of  nervous  structures,  a  superior  annulose  animal  (as  a  moth)  has  a  set  of  nervous 
structures  presiding  over  the  viscera,  as  well  as  a  more  conspicuous  .set  presiding  over 
the  organs  of  external  relation.  And  this  contrast  is  analogous  to  one  of  the  contrasts 
between  undeveloped  and  developed  societies;  for  while  among  the  uncivilized  and 
incipiently  civilized  there  is  but  a  single  set  of  directive  agencies,  there  are  among  the 
fully  civilized,  as  we  shall  presently  _see,  two  sets  of  directive  agencies,  for  the_  ouler 
and  inner  structures  respectively. 
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the  same  way  whatever  the  outer  circumstances  may  be.  In  each 
case  the  food  has  to  be  reduced  to  a  pulp,  supplied  with  vaiioos 
solvent  secretions,  propelled  onward,  and  its  nutritive  part  taken  up 
by  absorbent  surfaces.  That  these  processes  may  be  effective,  the 
organs  which  carry  them  on  must  be  supplied  with  fit  blood ;  and  to 
this  end  the  heart  and  the  lungs  have  to  act  with  greater  vigour. 
This  visceral  co-operation,  carried  on  with  this  comparative  uni- 
formity, is  regulated  by  a  nervous  system  which  is  to  a  large  extent 
independent  of  that  higher  and  more  complex  nervous  system  control- 
ling the  external  organs.  The  act  of  swallowing  is,  indeed,  mainly 
effected  by  the  higher  nervous  system ;  but,  being  swallowed,  the 
food  affects  by  its  presence  the  local  nerves,  through  them  the  local 
ganglia,  and  indirectly  through  nervous  connexions  with  other 
ganglia,  excites  the  rest  of  the  viscera  into  co-operative  activity.  It 
is  true  that  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic,  or  ganglionic  nervous 
system,  or  "nervous  system  of  organic  life,"  as  it  is  otherwise 
called,  are  imperfectly  understood.  But  since  we  know  positively 
that  some  of  its  plexuses,  as  the  cardiac,  are  centres  of  local  stimu- 
lation and  co-ordination,  which  can  act  independently,  though  they 
are  influenced  by  higher  centres  ;  it  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  that  the 
other  and  still  larger  plexuses  distributed  among  the  viscera,  are 
also  such  local  and  largely  independent  centres — especially  as  the 
nerves  they  send  into  the  viscera,  to  join  the  many  subordinate 
ganglia  distributed  through  them,  greatly  exceed  in  quantity  the 
cerebro-spinal  fibres  accompanying  them.  Indeed,  to  suppose  other- 
wise is  to  leave  unanswered  the  question — ^What  are  their  functions? 
as  well  as  the  question — ^How  are  these  unconscious  visceral  co- 
ordinations effected?  There  remains  only  to  observe  the  kind  of 
co-operation  which  exists  between  the  two  nervous  systems.  This 
is  both  a  general  and  a  special  co-operation.  The  general  co- 
operation is  that  by  which  either  system  of  organs  is  enabled  to 
stimulate  the  other  to  action.  The  alimentary  canal  yields  through 
certain  nervous  connexions  the  sensation  of  hunger  to  the  higher 
nervous  system ;  and  so  prompts  efforts  for  procuring  food.  Con- 
versely,  the  activity  of  the  nervo-muscular  system,  or,  at  least,  its 
normal  activity,  sends  inward  to  the  cardiac  and  other  plexuses  a 
gush  of  stimulus  which  excites  the  viscera  to  action.  The  special 
co-operation  is  one  by  which  it  would  seem  that  each  system  puts 
an  indirect  restraint  on  the  other.  Fibres  from  the  sympathetic 
accompany  every  artery  throughout  the  organs  of  external  relation, 
and  exercise  on  the  artery  a  constrictive  action ;  and  the  converse 
is  done  by  certain  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fibres  which  ramify  with 
the  sympathetic  throughout  the  viscera  :  through  the  vagus  and  the 
splanchnic  nerves,  an  inhibitory  influence  is  exercised  on  the  heart, 
intestines,  pancreas,  &c.    Leaving  doubtful  details,  however,  the  fact 
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'which  concerns  us  here  is  sufficiently  manifest — that  there  are  for 
"these  two  systems  of  organs  two  nervous  systems,  in  great  measure 
independent ;  and  that  if  it  is  true  that  the  higher  system  influences 
the  lower,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  lower  very  powerfully  influences 
the  higher.  The  restrictive  action  of  the  sympathetic  upon  the 
circulation  throughout  the  ner vo-muscular  system,  is  unquestionable ; 
and  it  is  possibly  through  this  that  when  the  viscera  have  much 
vrork  to  do,  the  ner  vo-muscular  system  is  incapacitated  in  so  marked 
a  manner.^ 

The  one  further  fact  here  concerning  us  is  the  contrast  presented 
in  difierent  kinds  of  animals,  between  the  degrees  of  development 
of  these  two  great  systems  of  organs  that  carry  on  respectively 
the  outer  functions  and  the  inner  functions.  There  are  active 
creatures  in  which  the  locomotive  organs,  the  organs  of  sense, 
together  with  the  nervous  apparatus  which  combines  their  actions, 
bear  a  large  ratio  to  the  organs  of  alimentation  and  their  appen- 
dages ;  while  there  are  inactive  creatures  in  which  these  organs  of 
external  relation  bear  a  very  small  ratio  to  the  organs  of  alimenta- 
tion. And  a  remarkable  fact,  here  especially  instructive  to  us,  is 
that  very  frequently  there  occurs  a  metamorphosis,  which  has  for 
its  leading  trait  a  great  change  in  the  ratio  of  these  two  systems — 
a  metamorphosis  which  accompanies  a  great  change  in  the  mode  of 
life.  The  most  familiar  metamorphosis  is  variously  illustrated  among 
insects.  During  the  early  or  larval  stage  of  a  butterfly,  the  organs 
of  alimentation  are  largely  developed,  while  the  organs  of  external 
relation  are  but  feebly  developed ;  and  then,  during  a  period  of 
quiescence  the  organs  of  external  relation  undergo  an  immense 
development,  making  possible  its  active  and  varied  adjustments  to 
the  surrounding  world,  while  the  alimentary  system  becomes  rela- 
tively small.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  lower  invertebrate 
animals  there  is  a  very  common  metamorphosis  of  an  opposite  kind. 
When  young,  the  creature,  with  scarcely  any  alimentary  system, 
but  supplied  with  limbs  and  sense-organs,  swims  about  actively. 
Presently  it  settles  in  a  habitat  where  nutriment  is  to  be  obtained 
without  moving  about,  loses  in  great  part  its  organs  of  external 

(1)  To  meet  the  probable  objection  that  the  experiments  of  Bemai'd,  Ludwig,  and 
others,  show  that  in  the  case  of  certain  glands  the  nerves  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
are  those  which  set  up  the  secreting  process,  I  woi^d  remark  that  in  these  cases,  and  in 
many  others  where  the  relative  functions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  and  the  sympa- 
thetic nerves  have  been  studied,  the  organs  have  been  those  in  which  sensation  is  either 
the  stimulus  to  activity  or  its  accompaniment ;  and  that  from  these  cases  no  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  applying  to  the  cases  of  those  viscera  which  normally  perform  their  func- 
tions without  sensation.  Perhaps  it  may  even  be  that  the  functions  of  those  sympa- 
thetic fibres  which  accompany  the  arteries  of  the  outer  organs  are  simply  ancillary  to 
those  of  the  central  parts  of  the  s>Tnpathetic  system,  which  stimulate  and  regulate  the 
vificera — ancillary  in  this  sense,  that  they  check  the  diffusion  of  blood  in  external  organs 
when  it  is  wanted  in  internal  organs:  cerebro-spinal  inhibition  working  the  opposite 
way. 
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relation,  develops  its  visceral  system,  and,  as  it  grows,  assumes  a 
character  utterly  unlike  that  which  it  originally  had — a  structure 
adapted  almost  exclusively  to  alimentation  and  the  propagation  of  the 
species. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  social  organism,  and  the  analogies  of  structure 
and  function  which  may  be  traced  in  it.  Of  course  these  analogies 
between  the  phenomena  presented  in  a  physically  coherent  aggregate 
forming  an  individual,  and  the  phenomena  presented  in  a  physically 
incoherent  aggregate  of  individuals  distributed  over  a  wide  area, 
cannot  be  analogies  of  a  visible  or  sensible  kind ;  but  can  only  be 
analogies  between  the  systems,  or  methods,  of  organization.  Such 
analogies  as  exist  result  from  the  one  unquestionable  community 
between  the  two  organizations  :  there  is  in  both  a  mutual  dependence 
of  parts.  This  is  the  origin  of  all  organization  ;  and  determines  what 
similarities  there  are  between  an  individual  organism  and  a  social 
organism.  Of  course  the  similarities  thus  determined,  are  accom- 
panied by  transcendent  differences,  determined,  as  above  said,  by  the 
unlikenesses  of  the  aggregates.  One  cardinal  difference  is  that 
while  in  the  individual  organism  there  is  but  one  centre  of  con- 
sciousness capable  of  pleasure  or  pain,  there  are,  in  the  social  organism, 
as  many  such  centres  as  there  are  individuals,  and  the  aggregate  of 
them  has  no  consciousness  of  pleasure  or  pain — a  difference  which 
entirely  changes  the  ends  to  be  pursued.  Bearing  in  mind  this 
qualification,  let  us  now  glance  at  the  parallelisms  indicated. 

A  society,  like  an  individual,  has  a  set  of  structures  fitting  it  to 
act  upon  its  environment — appliances  for  attack  and  defence,  armies, 
navies,  fortified  and  garrisoned  places ;  and  along  with  these  organs 
which  operate  on  the  environment,  it  has  a  set  of  regulative  structures 
by  which  they  are  controlled  and  their  actions  combined.  At  the 
same  time,  a  society  has  an  industrial  organization  which  carries  on 
all  those  processes  that  make  possible  the  national  life.  Though 
these  two  sets  of  organs  for  external  activity  and  internal  activity,  do 
not  bear  to  one  another  just  the  same  relation  which  the  outer  and 
inner  organs  of  an  animal  do  (since  the  industrial  structures  in  a 
society  supply  themselves  with  raw  materials,  instead  of  being  sup- 
plied by  the  external  organs),  yet  they  bear  a  relation  otherwise 
similar.  There  is  at  once  a  co-operation  and  an  antagonism.  By 
the  help  of  the  defensive  system  the  industrial  system  is  enabled  to 
carry  on  its  functions  without  injury  from  foreign  enemies ;  and  by 
the  help  of  the  industrial  system,  which  supplies  it  with  food  and 
materials,  the  defensive  system  is  enabled  to  maintain  this  security. 
At  the  same  time  the  two  systems  are  opposed  in  so  far  that  they 
both  depend  for  their  existence  upon  the  common  stock  of  produce. 
Further,    in   the   social  organism   as   in  the.  individual  organism, 
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this  primary  co-operation  and  antagonism  subdivides  into  secondary 
co-operations  and  antagonisms.  If  we  look  at  the  industrial  organi- 
zation, we  see  that  its  agricultural  part  and  its  manufacturing  part 
aid  one  another  by  the  exchange  of  their  products,  and  are  yet 
otherwise  opposed  to  one  another ;  since  each  takes  of  the  other's 
products  the  most  it  can  get  in  return  for  its  own  products. 
Similarly  throughout  the  manufacturing  system  itself.  Of  the 
total  returns  secured  by  Manchester  for  its  goods,  Liverpool 
obtains  as  much  as  possible  for  the  raw  material,  and  Manchester 
gives  as  little  as  possible — the  two  at  the  same  time  co-operating 
in  secreting  for  the  rest  of  the  community  the  woven  fabrics  it 
requires,  and  in  jointly  obtaining  from  the  rest  of  the  community  the 
largest  payment  in  other  commodities.  And  thus  it  is  in  all  kinds  of 
direct  and  indirect  ways  throughout  the  industrial  structures.  Men 
prompted  by  their  own  needs  as  well  as  those  of  their  children,  and 
bodies  of  such  men  more  or  less  aggregated,  are  quick  to  find  every  im- 
satisfied  need  of  their  fellow- men,  and  to  satisfy  it  in  return  for  the  satis- 
faction of  their  own  needs ;  and  the  working  of  this  process  is  inevitably 
such  that  the  strongest  need,  ready  to  pay  the  most  for  satisfaction, 
is  that  which  draws  most  workers  to  satisfy  it,  so  that  there  is  thus  a 
perpetual  balancing  of  the  needs  and  of  the  appliances  which  subserve 
them. 

This  brings  us  to  the  regulative  structures  under  which  these  two 
systems  of  co-operating  parts  work.  As  in  the  individual  organism, 
so  in  the  social  organism,  the  outer  parts  are  under  a  rigorous  central 
control.  For  adjustment  to  the  varying  and  incalculable  changes  in 
the  environment,  the  external  organs,  offensive  and  defensive,  must 
be  capable  of  prompt  combination ;  and  that  their  actions  may  be 
quickly  combined  to  meet  each  exigencj  as  it  arises,  they  must 
be  completely  subordinated  to  a  supreme  executive  power — armies 
and  navies  must  be  despotically  controlled.  Quite  otherwise  is  it 
with  the  regulative  apparatus  required  for  the  industrial  system. 
This,  which  carries  on  the  nutrition  of  a  society,  as  the  visceral 
system  carries  on  the  nutrition  of  an  individual,  has  a  regulative 
apparatus  in  great  measure  distinct  from  that  which  regulates 
the  external  organs.  It  is  not  by  any  "  order  in  council  '*  that 
farmers  are  determined  to  grow  so  much  wheat  and  so  much  barley ; 
or  to  divide  their  land  in  due  proportion  between  arable  and  pasture. 
There  requires  no  telegram  from  the  Home  OflSce  to  alter  the 
production  of  woollens  in  Leeds,  so  that  it  may  be  properly  adjusted 
to  the  stocks  on  hand  and  the  forthcoming  crop  of  wool.  Staffordshire 
produces  its  due  quantity  of  pottery,  and  Sheffield  sends  out  cutlery 
with  rapidity  adjusted  to  the  consumption,  without  any  legislative 
stimulus  or  restraint.  The  spurs  and  checks  to  production  which 
manufacturers  and  manufacturing  centres  receive,  have  quite  another 
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origin.  Partly  by  direct  orders  from  distributors  and  partly  by 
the  indirect  indications  furnished  by  the  market-reports  throughout 
the  kingdom,  they  are  prompted  to  secrete  actively  or  to  diminish 
their  rates  of  secretion.  The  regulative  apparatus  by  which  these 
industrial  organs  are  made  to  co-operate  harmoniously,  acts  somewhat 
as  the  sympathetic  does  in  a  vertebrate  animal.  There  is  a  system 
of  communications  among  the  great  producing  and  distributing 
centres,  which  excites  or  retards  as  the  circumstances  vary.  From 
hour  to  hour  messages  pass  between  all  the  chief  provincial  towns, 
as  well  as  between  each  of  them  and  London ;  from  hour  to  hour 
prices  are  adjusted,  supplies  are  ordered  hither  or  thither,  and  capital 
is  drafted  from  place  to  place,  according  as  there  is  greater  or  less 
need  for  it.  All  this  goes  on  without  any  ministerial  overseeing 
— without  any  dictation  from  those  executive  centres  which  combine 
the  actions  of  the  outer  organs.  There  is,  however,  one  all-essential 
influence  which  these  higher  centres  exercise  over  the  industrial 
activities — a  restraining  influence  which  prevents  aggression,  direct 
and  indirect.  The  condition  imder  which  only  these  producing  and 
distributing  processes  can  go  on  healthfully,  is  that  wherever  there  is 
work  and  waste  there  shall  be  a  proportionate  supply  of  materials 
for  repair.  And  the  scQuring  of  this  is  nothing  else  than  the  securing 
fulfilment  of  contracts.  Just  in  the  same  way  that  a  bodily  organ 
which  performs  function,  but  is  not  adequately  paid  in  blood, 
must  dwindle  and  the  organism  as  a  whole  eventually  sufier ;  so  an 
industrial  centre  which  has  made  and  sent  out  its  special  commodity, 
but  does  not  get  adequately  paid  in  other  commodities,  must  decay. 
And  when  we  ask  what  is  requisite  to  prevent  this  local  innutrition 
and  decay,  we  find  the  requisite  to  be  that  agreements  shall  be  carried 
out ;  that  goods  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  stipulated  prices ;  that  justice 
shall  be  administered. 

One  further  leading  parallelism  must  be  described — that  between 
the  metamorphoses  which  occur  in  the  two  cases.  These  meta- 
morphoses are  analogous  in  so  far  that  they  are  changes  in  the  ratios 
of  the  inner  and  outer  systems  of  organs ;  and  also  in  so  far  as  they 
take  place  under  analogous  conditions.  At  the  one  extreme  we  have 
that  small  and  simple  type  of  society  which  a  wandering  horde  of 
savages  presents.  This  is  a  type  almost  wholly  predatory  in  its 
organization.  It  consists  of  little  else  than  a  co-operative  structure 
for  carrying  on  warfare — the  industrial  part  is  almost  absent :  being 
represented  only  by  the  women.  When  the  wandering  tribe  becomes 
a  settled  tribe,  an  industrial  organization  begins  to  show  itself:  espe- 
cially where,  by  conquest,  there  has  been  obtained  a  slave-class  that 
may  be  forced  to  labour.  The  predatory  structure,  however,  still  for 
a  long  time  predominates.  Omitting  the  slaves  and  the  women,  the 
whole  body  politic  consists  of  parts  organized  for  offence  and  defence; 
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tn<i  is  efficient  in  proportion  as  the  control  of  them  is  centralized. 
I^ommunities  of  this  kind,  continuing  to  subjugate  their  neighbours, 
ind  developing  an  organization  of  some  complexity,  may  nevertheless 
'etain  a  mainly-predatory  type ;  with  just  such  industrial  structures 
ts  are  needful  for  supporting  the  offensive  and  defensive  structures. 
Z>£  this  Sparta  furnished  a  good  example.  The  characteristics  of  such 
i  eocial  type  are  these — that  each  member  of  the  ruling  race  is  a 
ioldier ;  that  War  is  the  business  of  life ;  that  every  one  is  subject  to 
%  rigorous  discipline  fitting  him  for  this  business ;  that  centralized 
authority  regidates  all  the  social  activities,  down  to  the  details  of 
each  man's  daily  conduct ;  that  the  welfare  of  the  State  is  every- 
tliing,  and  that  the  individual  lives  for  public  benefit.  So  long  as 
tlxe  environing  societies  are  such  as  necessitate  and  keep  in  exercise 
tlie  predatory  organization,  these  traits  continue;  but  when,  mainly 
by  conquest  and  the  formation  of  large  aggregates,  the  predatory 
activity  becomes  less  constant,  and  war  ceases  to  be  the  occupation  of 
every  free  man,  the  industrial  structures  begin  to  predominate. 
^Without  tracing  the  transition,  it  will  suffice  to  take  as  a  sample 
of  the  pacific  or  industrial  type,  the  Northern  States  of  America 
before  the  late  war.  Here  military  organization  had  almost  dis- 
appeared ;  the  infrequent  local  assemblings  of  militia  had  been  turned 
into  occasions  for  jollity;  and  everything  martial  had  fallen  into 
contempt.  The  traits  of  the  pacific  or  industrial  type  are  these — that 
the  central  authority  is  relatively  feeble ;  that  it  interferes  scarcely  at 
all  with  the  private  actions  of  individuals;  and  that  the  State, 
instead  of  being  that  for  the  benefit  of  which  individuals  exist,  has 
become  that  which  exists  for  the  benefit  of  individuals. 

It  remains  to  add  that  this  metamorphosis,  which  takes  place  in 
societies  along. with  a  higher  civilization,  very  rapidly  retrogrades 
if  the  surrounding  conditions  become  unfavourable  to  it.  During 
the  late  war  in  America,  Mr.  Seward's  boast — **  I  touch  this  bell, 
and  any  man  in  the  remotest  State  is  a  prisoner  of  the  Government " 
(a  boast  which  was  not  an  empty  one,  and  which  was  by  many 
of  the  Republican  party  greatly  applauded)  shows  us  how  rapidly, 
along  with  predatory  activities,  there  tends  to  be  resumed  the 
needful  type  of  centralized  structure ;  and  how  there  quickly  grow 
up  the  corresponding  sentiments  and  ideas.  Our  own  history  since 
1816  has  shown  a  double  change  of  this  kind.  During  the  thirty 
years'  peace,  the  predatory  organization  dwindled,  the  military 
sentiment  greatly  decreased,  the  industrial  organization  rapidly 
developed,  the  assertion  of  the  individuality  of  the  citizen  became 
more  decided,  and  many  restrictive  and  despotic  regulations  were 
got  rid  of.  Conversely,  since  the  revival  of  predatory  activities  and 
structures  on  the  Continent,  our  own  offensive  and  defensive  structures 
have  been  re-developing ;  and  the  tendency  towards  increase  of  that 
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centralized  control  which  accompanies  such  structures  has  become 
marked. 

And  now  closing  this  somewhat  elaborate  introduction,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  question  put  to  me.  Professor  Huxley,  after 
quoting  some  passages  from  that  essay  on  the  "  Social  Organism " 
which  I  have  supplemented  in  the  foregoiug  paragraphs ;  and  after 
expressing  a  qualified  concurrence  which  I  greatly  vaIuc  as  coming 
from  so  highly-fitted  a  judge  ;  proceeds,  with  characteristic  acumen, 
to  comment  on  what  seems  an  incongruity  between  certain 
analogies  set  forth  in  this  article,  and  the  doctrine  I  hold  respecting 
the  duty  of  the  State.  Referring  to  a  passage  in  which  I  have 
described  the  function  of  the  individual  brain  as  "  that  of  averaging 
the  interests  of  life,  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  social,"  and  have 
compared  it  to  the  function  of  Parliament  "  as  that  of  averaging  the 
interests  of  the  various  classes  in  a  commimity,"  adding  that  "a 
good  Parliament  is  one  in  which  the  parties  answering  to  these 
respective  interests  are  so  balanced  that  their  united  legislation 
concedes  to  each  class  as  much  as  consists  with  the  claims  of  the 
rest ;  "  Professor  Huxley  proceeds  to  say  :— 

**  All  this  appears  to  be  very  just.  But  if  the  resemblances  between  the  body 
physiological  and  the  body  politic,  are  any  indication,  not  only  of  what  the 
latter  is,  and  how  it  has  become  what  it  is,  but  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what 
it  is  tending  to  become,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  real  force  of  the  analogy  is 
totally  opposed  to  the  negative  view  of  State  function. 

**  Suppose  that,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  each  muscle  were  to  Tnaintain 
that  the  nervous  system  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  its  contraction,  except 
to  prevent  it  from  hindering  the  contraction  of  another  muscle ;  or  each  gland, 
that  it  had  a  right  to  secrete,  so  long  as  its  secretion  interfered  with  no  other ; 
suppose  every  separate  cell  left  free  to  follow  its  own  *  interest,*  and  laissez/aire^ 
Lord  of  all,  what  would  become  of  the  body  physiological  ?  " 

On  this  question  the  remark  I  have  first  to  make  is,  that  if  I  held 
the  doctrine  of  M.  Proudhon,  who  deliberately  named  himself  an 
"anarchist;"  and  if  along  with  this  doctrine  I  held  the  above- 
indicated  theory  of  social  structures  and  functions ;  the  inconsistency 
implied  by  the  question  put  would  be  clear,  and  the  question  would 
be  unanswerable.  But  since  I  entertain  no  such  view  as  that  of 
Proudhon— since  I  hold  that  within  its  proper  limits  governmental 
action  is  not  simply  legitimate  but  all-important ;  I  do  not  see  how 
I  am  concerned  with  a  question  which  tacitly  supposes  that  I  deny 
the  legitimacy  and  the  importance.  Not  only  do  I  contend  that  the 
restraining  power  of  the  State  over  individuals,  and  bodies  or  classes 
of  individuals,  is  requisite ;  but  I  have  contended  that  it  should  be 
exercised  much  more  effectually,  and  carried  out  much  further,  than 
at  present.^  And  as  the  maintenance  of  this  control  implies  the 
(1)  See  Social  Statics,  chap.  xxi.  "  The  Duty  of  the  Stat©.'* 
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maintenance  of  a  controlling  apparatus,  I  do  not  see  that  I  am  placed 
in  any  difficulty  when  I  am  asked  what  would  happen  were  the 
controlling  apparatus  forbidden  to  interfere.  Further,  on  this 
general  aspect  of  the  question  I  have  to  add,  that  by  comparing  the 
deliberative  assembly  of  a  nation  to  the  deliberative  nervous  centre 
of  a  vertebrate  animal,  as  respectively  averaging  the  interests  of  the 
society  and  of  the  individual,  and  as  both  doing  this  through  processes 
of  representation,  I  do  not  mean  to  identify  the  two  sets  of  interests ; 
for  these  in  a  society  (or  at  least  a  peaceful  society)  refer  mainly 
to  interior  actions,  while  in  an  individual  creature  they  refer  mainly 
to  exterior  actions.  The  "interests"  to  which  I  refer  as  being 
averaged  'by  a  representative  governing  body,  are  th6  conflicting 
interests  between  class  and  class,  as  well  as  between  man  and  man — 
conflicting  interests  the  balancing  of  which  is  nothing  but  the  pre- 
venting of  aggression  and  the  administration  of  justice. 

I  pnss  now  from  this  general  aspect  of  the  question,  which  does 
not  concern  me,  to  a  more  special  aspect  which  does  concern  me. 
Dividing  the  actions  of  governing  structures,  whether  in  bodies  indi- 
vidual or  bodies  politic,  into  the  positively  regulative  and  the  nega- 
tively regulative,  or  those  which  stimulate  and  direct  as  distinguished 
from  those  which  simply  restrain,  I  may  say  that  if  there  is  raised 
the  question — What  will  happen  when  the  controlling  apparatus 
does  not  act  ?  there  are  quite  different  replies  according  as  one  or 
other  system  of  organs  is  referred  to.  If,  in  the  individual  body,  the 
muscles  were  severally  independent  of  the  deliberative  and  executive 
centres,  utter  impotence  would  rest  Jt :  in  the  absence  of  muscular 
co-ordination,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  standing,  much  less 
of  acting  on  surrounding  things,  and  the  body  would  be  a  prey  to 
the  first  enemy.  Properly  to  combine  the  actions  of  these  outer 
organs,  the  great  nervous  centres  must  exercise  functions  that  are 
both  positively  regulative  and  negatively  regulative — ^must  both  com- 
mand action  and  arrest  action.  Similarly  with  the  outer  organs  of  a 
political  body.  Unless  the  offensive  and  defensive  structures  can  be 
despotically  commanded  by  a  central  authority,  there  cannot  be 
those  prompt  combinations  and  adjustments  required  for  meeting 
the  variable  actions  of  external  enemies.  But  if,  instead  of  asking 
what  would  happen  supposing  the  outer  organs  in  either  case  were 
without  control  from  the  great  governing  centres,  we  ask  what 
would  happen  were  the  inner  organs  (the  industrial  and  commercial 
Btructures  in  the  one  case,  and  the  alimentary  and  distributive  in  the 
other)  without  such  control,  the  answer  is  quite  different.  Omitting 
the  respiratory  and  some  minor  ancillary  parts  of  the  individual 
organism,  to  which  the  social  organism  has  nothing  analogous ;  and 
limiting  ourselves  to  absorptive,  elaborative,  and  distributive  struc- 
tures, which  are  found  in  both;  it  may,  I  think,  be  successfully  con- 
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tended  that  in  neither  the  one  case  nor  the  other,  do  they  require 
the  positively  regulative  control  of  the  great  governing  centres,  but 
only  the  negatively  regulative.     Let  us  glance  at  the  facts.  ^ 

Digestion  and  circulation  go  on  very  well  in  lunatics  and  idiot^ 
though  the  higher  nervous  centres  are  either  deranged  or  partly 
absent.  The  vital  functions  proceed  properly  during  sleep,  though 
less  actively  than  when  the  brain  is  at  work.  In  infancy,  while 
the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  almost  incapable,  and  cannot  even  per- 
form such  simple  actions  as  those  of  commanding  the  sphincters, 
the  visceral  functions  are  active  and  regular.  Nor  in  an  adult  does 
that  arrest  of  cerebral  action  shown  by  insensibility,  or  that  extensive 
paralysis  of  the  spinal  system  which  renders  the  limbs  immovable, 
prevent  these  functions  from  being  carried  on  for  a  considerable  time; 
though  they  necessarily  begin  to  flag  in  the  absence  of  the  demand  which 
an  active  system  of  outer  organs  makes  upon  them.  These  interna! 
organs  are  indeed  so  little  under  the  positively  directive  control  of 
the  great  nervous  centres,  that  their  independence  is  often  very 
inconvenient.  No  mandate  sent  into  the  interior  stops  an  attack  of 
diarrhoea ;  nor,  when  an  indigestible  meal  excites  the  circulation  at 
night,  and  prevents  sleep,  will  the  bidding  of  the  brain  cause  the 
heart  to  pulsate  more  quietly.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  these  vital 
processes  are  modified  in  important  ways,  both  by  general  stimula- 
tion and  by  inhibition,  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system ;  but  that 
they  are  mainly  independent  cannot,  I  think,  be  questioned.  The 
facts  that  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  may  go  on  when  their 
nervous  connections  are  cut,  and  that  the  heart  (in  cold-blooded 
vertebrates,  at  least)  continues  to  pulsate  for  some  time  after  being 
detached  from  the  body,  make  it  manifest  that  the  spontaneous 
activities  of  these  vital  organs  subserve  the  wants  of  the  body  at 
large  without  direction  from  its  higher  governing  centres.  And 
this  is  made  even  more  manifest  if  it  be  a  fact,  as  alleged  by 
Schmulewitsch  experimenting  under  Ludwig's  direction,  that,  under 
duly  adjusted  conditions,  the  secretion  of  bile  may  be  kept  up  for 
some  time  when  blood  is  passed  through  the  excised  liver  of  a  newly- 
killed  rabbit.  There  is,  indeed,  an  answer  not,  I  think,  unsatisfactory, 
even  to  the  crucial  part  of  the  question — "Suppose  every  separate  cell 

(1)  Lest  there  should  be  any  misunderstanding  of  the  terms  positively-regMlativt  and 
negatively-regulative^  let  me  briefly  illustrate  them.  If  a  man  has  land,  and  I  either  cul- 
tivate it  fqr  him,  partially  or  wholly,  or  dictate  any  or  all  of  his  modes  of  cultivation,  my 
action  is  positively-regulative ;  but,  if  leaving  him  absolutely  imhelped  and  unregulated 
in  his  farming,  I  simply  prevent  him  from  taking  hjs  neighbour's  crops,  or  from 
making  approach-roads  over  his  neigbour's  land,  or  from  depositing  rubbish  upon  it,  my 
action  is  negatively-regulative.  There  is  a  tolerably  sharp  distinction  between  the  act 
of  securing  a  citizen's  ends  for  him  or  interfering  with  his  mode  of  securing  them,  and 
the  act  of  checking  him  when  he  interferes  with  another  citizen  in  the  pursuit  of  )ai 
ends. 
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left  free  to  follow  its  own  interests,  and  laissez-faire,  Lord  of  all,  what 
would  become  of  the  body  physiological  ?  "    Limiting  the  application 
of  this  question  in  the  way  above  shown  to  the  organs  and  parts  of 
organs  which  carry  on  vital  actions,  it  seems  to  me  that  much  evidence 
may  be  given  for  the  belief  that  when  they  follow  their  respective 
"  interests  "  (limited  here  to  growing  and  multiplying),  the  general 
welfare  will  be  tolerably  well  secured.    It  was  proved  by  Hunter's 
experiments  on  a  kite  and  a  sea-gull,  that  a  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal  which  has  to  triturate  harder  food  than  that  which  the  creature 
naturally  eats,  acquires  a  thicker  and  harder  lining.     When  a  stric- 
ture of  the  intestine  impedes  the  passage  of  its  contents,  the  muscular 
walls  of  the  intestine  above,  thicken  and  propel  the  contents  with 
greater  force.      When  there    is   somewhere    in    the    course   of  a 
circulation    a    serious   resistance    to   the    passage    of   blood,  there 
habitually    occurs    hypertrophy    of    the   heart,    or    thickening    of 
its  muscular  walls ;    giving  it  greater  power  to  propel  the  blood. 
And  similarly,  when  the  duct  through  which  it  discharges  its  con 
tents  is  obstructed,  the  gall-bladder  thickens  and  strengthens.    These 
changes  go  on  without  any  direction  from  the  brain — without  any 
consciousness  that  they  are  going  on.      They  are  effected  by  the 
growth,  or  multiplication,  or  adaptation,  of  the  local  units,  be  they 
cells  or  fibres,  which  results  from  the  greater  action  or  modified 
action  thrown  upon  them.    The  only  pre-requisite  to  this  spontaneous 
adaptive  change  is,  that  these  local  units  shall  be  supplied  with 
extra  blcfod  in  proportion  as  they  perform  extra  function — a  pre- 
requisite answering  to  that  secured  by  the  administration  of  justice 
in  a  society ;  namely,  that  more  work  shall  bring  more  pay.     If, 
however,  direct  proof  be  called  for  that  a  system  of  organs  may,  by 
carrying  on  their  several  independent  activities  uncontrolled,  secure 
the  welfare  of  the  aggregate  they  form,  we  have  it  in  that  extensive 
class  of  creatures  which  do  not  possess  any  nervous  systems  at  all ; 
and  which  nevertheless  show,  some  of  them,  considerable  ^^gre^s  of 
activity.     The  Oceanic  Hydrozoa  supply  good  examples.     Notwith- 
standing **  the  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  the  organs  which  some 
of  them  possess,"  these  creatures  have  no  nervous  centres — no  regu- 
lative apparatus  by  which  the  actions  of  their  organs  are  co-ordinated. 
One  of  their  higher  kinds  is  composed  of  different  parts  distinguished 
as  coenosarc,  polypites,   tentacles,    hydrocysts,    nectocalyces,   geno- 
calyces ;  &c.,  and  each  of  these  different  parts  is  composed  of  many 
partially-independent  units — thread- cells,  ciliated  cells,  contractile 
fibres,  &c. ;  so  that  the  whole  organism  is  a  group  of  heterogeneous 
groups,  each  one  of  which  is  itself  a  more  or  less  heterogeneous  group. 
And  in  the  absence  of  a  nervous  system,  the   arrangement  must 
necessarily  be  such  that  these  different  units,  and  different  groups  of 
units,  severally  pursuing  their  individual  lives  without  positive  direc- 
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tion  from  the  rest,  nevertheless  do,  by  virtue  of  their  constitutions, 
and  the  relative  positions  into  which  they  have  grown,  co-operate 
for  the  maintenance  of  one  another  and  the  entire  aggregate.  And  if 
this  can  be  so  with  a  set  of  organs  devoid  of  nervous  connexions, 
much  more  can  it  be  so  with  a  set  of  organs  which,  like  the  viscera 
of  a  higher  animal,  have  a  special  set  of  nervous  communications  for 
exciting  one  another  to  co-operation. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  parallel  classes  of  phenomena  which 
the  social  organism  presents.  In  it,  as  in  the  individual  organism, 
we  find  that  while  the  system  of  external  organs  must  be  rigorously 
subordinated  to  a  great  governing  centre  which  positively  regulates  it, 
the  system  of  internal  organs  needs  no  such  positive  regulation.  The 
production  and  interchange  by  which  the  national  life  is  maintained, 
go  on  as  well  while  Parliament  is  not  sitting  as  while  it  is  sitting. 
When  the  members  of  the  Ministry  are  following  grouse  or  stalking 
deer,  Liverpool  imports,  Manchester  manufactures,  London  distributes, 
just  as  usual.  All  that  is  needful  for  the  normal  performance  of  these 
internal  social  functions  is,  that  the  restraining  or  inhibitory  struc- 
tures should  continue  in  action — that  these  activities  of  individuals, 
corporate  bodies,  and  classes,  shall  be  carried  on  in  such  way  as  not 
to  trangress  certain  conditions  necessitated  by  the  simultaneous  carry- 
ing on  of  other  activities.  So  long  as  order  is  maintained,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  contracts  is  everywhere  enforced — so  long  as  there  is 
sedured  to  each  citizen,  and  each  combination  of  citizens,  the  full 
return  agreed  upon  for  work  done  or  commodities  produced ;  and  so 
long  as  each  may  enjoy  what  he  obtains  by  labour,  without  trenching 
on  his  neighbour's  like  ability  to  enjoy  ;  these  functions  will  go  on 
healthfully — more  healthfully,  indeed,  than  when  regulated  in  any 
other  way.  Fully  to  recognize  the  fact,  it  is  needful  only  to  look  at 
the  origins  and  actions  of  the  leading  industrial  structures.  We 
will  take  two  of  them,  the  most  remote  from  one  another  in  their 
natures. 

The  first  shall  be  those  by  which  food  is  produced  and  distributed. 
In  the  fourth  of  his  Introductory  Lectures  on  Political  Economy^ 
Archbishop  Whately  remarks  that — 

**  Many  of  the  most  important  objects  are  accomplished  by  the  joint  agency 
of  persons  who  never  think  of  them,  nor  have  any  idea  of  acting  in  concert ; 
and  that,  with  a  certainty,  completeness,  and  regularity,  which  probably  the 
most  diligent  benevolence  under  the  guidance  of  the  greatest  human  wisdom, 
could  never  have  attained." 

To  enforce  this  truth  he  goes  on  to  say — "  Let  any  one  propose  to 
himself  the  problem  of  supplying  with  daily  provisions  of  all  kinds 
such  a  city  as  our  metropolis,  containing  above  a  million  of  inha- 
bitants." And  then  he  points  out  the  many  immense  diflSculties  of 
the  task  caused  by  inconstancy  in  the  arrival  of  supplies ;  by  the 
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perishable  nature  of  many  of  the  commodities ;  by  the  fluctuating 

number  of  consumers ;  by  the  heterogeneity  of  their  demands ;  by 

Tariations  in  the  stocks,  immediate  and  remote,  and  the  need  for 

adjusting  the  rate  of  consumption ;  and  by  the  complexity  in  the 

process  of  distribution,  required  to   bring  due  quantities  of  these 

many  commodities  to  the  homes  of  all  citizens.     And  having  dwelt 

on  these  many  difficulties,  he  finishes  his  picture  by  saying — 

**  Yet  this  object  is  accomplished  far  better  than  it  could  be  by  any  eflfort  of 
human  wisdom,  through  the  agency  of  men,  who  think  each  of  nothing  beyond 
his  own  immediate  interest, — who,  with  that  object  in  view,  perform  their 
respective  parts  with  cheerful  zeal, — and  combine  unconsciously  to  employ  the 
wisest  means  for  effecting  an  object,  the  vastness  of  which  it  would  bewilder 
them  even  to  contemplate.** 

But  though  the  far-spreading  and  complex  organization  by  which 
foods  of  all  kinds  are  produced,  prepared,  and  distributed  throughout 
the  entire  kingdom,  is  a  natural  growth  and  not  a  State-manufacture; 
though  the  State  does  not  determine  where  and  in  what  quantities 
cereals  and  cattle  and  sheep  shall  be  produced  ;  though  it  does  not 
arrange  their  respective  prices  so  as  to  make  supplies  last  until 
fresh  supplies  can  come;  though  it  has  done  nothing  towards  causing 
that  great  improvement  of  quality  which  has  taken  place  in  food 
since  early  times;  though  it  has  not  the  credit  of  that  elaborate  appa- 
ratus by  which  bread,  and  meat,  and  milk,  and  groceries,  come  round 
to  our  doors  with  a  daily  pulse  that  is  as  regular  as  the  pulse  of  the 
heart ;  yet  the  State  has  not  been  wholly  passive  :  it  has  from  time 
to  time  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  When  Edward  I.  forbade  all 
towns  to  harbour  forestallers,  and  when  Edward  VI.  made  it  penal 
to  buy  grain  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  again,  they  were  simply 
preventing  the  process  by  which  consumption  is  adjusted  to  supply  : 
they  were  doing  all  that  could  be  done  to  ensure  alternations  of 
abundance  and  starvation.  Similarly  with  the  many  legislative 
attempts  since  made  to  regulate  one  branch  or  other  of  the  food- 
industry,  down  to  the  corn-law  sliding-scale  of  odious  memory. 
For  the  marvellous  efficiency  of  this  organization  we  are  indebted  to 
private  enterprise ;  while  the  derangements  of  it  we  owe  to  the  posi- 
tively regulative  action  of  the  Government.  Meanwhile,  the  nega- 
tively regulative  action  required  to  keep  this  organization  in  order. 
Government  has  not  duly  performed.  A  quick  and  costless  remedy 
for  breach  of  contract,  when  a  trader  sells  as  the  commodity  asked 
for,  what  proves  to  be  wholly  or  in  part  some  other  commodity,  is 
still  wanting. 

Our  second  case  shall  be  the  organization  which  so  immensely 
facilitates  commerce  by  transfers  of  claims  and  credits.  Banks  are 
not  inventions  of  rulers  or  their  counsellors :  they  grew  up  by  small 
stages  out  of  the  transactions  of  traders  with  one  another.  Men  who 
for  security   deposited  money  with  goldsmiths,  and  took  receipts ; 
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goldsmiths  who  began  to  lend  out  at  interest  the  moneys  left  with 
them,  and  then  to  offer  interest  at  lower  rates  to  those  who  would 
deposit  money  ;  were  the  foimders  of  the  institution.  And  when,  as 
presently  happened,  the  receipt-notes  became  transferable  by  endorse- 
ment, banking  commenced.  From  that  stage  upwards  the  develop* 
ment,  notwithstanding  many  hindrances,  has  gone  on  naturally. 
Banks  have  sprung  Up  under  the  same  stimulus  which  has  produced 
all  other  kinds  of  trading  bodies;  the  multiplied  forms  of  credit 
have  beeii  gradually  differentiated  frotn  the  original  form;  and 
while  the  banking-systetn  has  spread  and  becotne  complex,  it  has 
also  become  consolidated  into  a  whole  by  a  spontaneous  process. 
The  clearing-house,  which  is  a  place  for  carrying  on  the  banking 
between  bankers,  arose  unobtrusively  out  of  the  effort  to  econo^ 
mise  time  and  mt)ney ;  ahd  when,  in  1862,  Sir  John  Lubbock-^'—not  in 
his  legislative  capacity>  but  in  his  capacity  as  banker — succeeded  in 
extending  the  privileges  of  the  cleaiing-house  to  country  banks,  the 
process  of  unification  was  completed ;  so  th&t  hoW  the  transactions  of 
any  trader  in  the  kingdom  with  any  other,  may  be  completed  by  the 
writing  off  and  balanci&g  of  claims  ill  bankers'  books.  And  this 
iiatural  evolutioti,  be  it  observed,  has  reached  with  us  a  higher  phase 
than  has  been  reached  where  the  positively  regulative  control  of  the 
State  is  more  decide.  They  have  no  clearing-house  in  France;  and 
in  France,  the  method  of  making  payments  by  cheques,  so  dominant 
among  otirselVes,  is  very  little  employed  tind  in  an  imperfect  way. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  in  England  the  St^te  has  been  a  mere 
Spectator  of  this  development.  Unfortunately,  it  has  from  the  begin- 
ning had  relations  with  banks  iBuid  bankers :  not  much,  however,  to 
their  advantage,  or  that  of  the  public.  The  first  kind  of  deposit- 
bank  was  in  some  sense  a  State-bank:  merchants  left  Ainds  for 
security  at  the  Mint  in  the  ToWer.  But  when  Charles  I.  appropri- 
ated their  property  without  consent,  and  gave  it  back  to  them  only 
under  pressure,  after  a  long  delay,  he  destroyed  their  coiifidence. 
Similarly,  when  Charles  II.,  in  ftirtherahce  t)f  State-business,  came 
to  have  habitual  transactions  with  the  rit^her  of  the  private  bankers ; 
and  when,  having  got  nearly  a  millioh  and  a-hidf  of  their  money  in 
the  Exchequer,  he  stole  it,  ruined  a  multitude  of  merchants,  dis- 
tressed ten  thousand  depositors,  and  made  some  lunatics  and  suicide^ 
he  gave  a  considerable  shock  to  the  banking-system  as  it  then 
existed.  Though  the  results  of  State'-^relations  with  banks  in  later 
times  have  not  been  so  disastrous  in  this  direct  Way,  yet  they  have 
been  indii-ectly  disastrous — ^rhaps  ©Ven  tn  a  g)*eater  degree.  In 
return  for  a  loan,  the  State  gave  the  Bank  of  ^glahd  sjpecial  privi- 
leges ;  and  for  the  increase  and  continuance  of  this  loan  the  bribe 
was  the  maintenance  of  these  privileges — privileges  which  immensely 
hindered  the  development  of  banks.     The  State  did  worse — ^it  led 
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the  Bank  of  England  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  by  a  forced  issue  of 
notes^  and  then  authorised  it  to  break  its  promises  to  pay.  Nay^ 
worse  stilly  it  prevented  the  Bank  of  England  from  fulfilling  its 
promises  to  pay  when  it  wished  to  fulfil  them.  The  evils  that  have 
arisen  from  the  positively  regulative  action  of  the  State  on  banks, 
are  too  multitudinous  to  be  here  enumerated.  They  may  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Tooke,  Newmarch,  Fullarton,  Macleod,  Wilson, 
J.  S.  Mill,  and  others.  All  we  have  here  to  note  is,  that  while  the 
enterprise  of  citizens  in  the  pursuit  of  private  ends  has  developed 
this  great  trading-process,  which  so  greatly  facilitates  all  other 
trading-processes,  Governments  have  over  and  over  again  disturbed 
it  to  an  almost  fatal  extent ;  and  that  while  they  have  done  immense 
mischief  of  one  kind  by  their  positively-regulative  action,  they  have 
done  immense  mischief  of  another  kind  by  failing  in  their  nega- 
tively-regulative action.  They  have  not  done  the  one  thing  they 
had  to  do:  they  have  not  uniformly  insisted  on  fulfilment  of  contract 
between  the  banker  and  the  customer  who  takes  his  promise  to  pay 
on  demand. 

Between  these  two  cases  of  the  trade  in  food  and  the  trade  in 
money,  might  be  put  the  cases  of  other  trades — all  of  them  carried 
on  by  organizations  similarly  evolved,  and  similarly  more  or  less 
deranged  from  time  to  time  by  State-meddling.  Passing  over  these, 
however,  let  us  turn  from  the  positive  method  of  elucidation  to  the 
comparative  method.  When  it  is  questioned  whether  the  spontaneous 
co-operation  of  men  in  pursuit  of  personal  benefits,  will  adequately 
work  out  the  general  good ;  we  may  get  guidance  for  judgment  by 
comparing  the  results  achieved  in  societies  where  spontaneous  co- 
operation has  been  most  active  and  least  regulated,  with  the  results 
achieved  in  societies  where  spontaneous  co-operation  has  been  less 
trusted  and  State-action  more  trusted.  Two  cases,  furnished  by  the 
two  leading  nations  on  the  continent,  will  suffice. 

In  France,  the  Ecole  des  Fonts  et  Chaussfees  was  founded  in  1747 
for  educating  civil  engineers ;  and  in  1795  was  founded  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique,  serving,  among  other  purposes,  to  give  a  g^ieral 
scientific  training  to  those  who  were  afterwards  to  be  more  specially 
trained  for  civil  engineering.  Averaging  the  two  dates,  we  may  say 
that  for  a  century  France  has  had  a  State-established  and  State- 
maintained  appliance  for  producing  skilled  men  of  this  class — ^a 
double  gland,  we  may  call  it,  to  secrete  engineering  faculty  for 
public  use.  In  England,  until  quite  recently,  we  have  had  no 
institution  for  preparing  civil  engineers.  Not  by  intention,  but 
unconsciously,  we  left  the  furnishing  of  engineering  faculty  to  take 
place  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand — a  law  which  at  present 
seems  to  be  no  more  recognized  as  applying  to  education,  than  it  was 
recognized  as  applying  to  commerce  in  the  days  of  bounties  and 
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restrictions,  and  multiplied  trade-regulations.  This,  however,  by  the 
way.  We  have  here  simply  to  note  that  Brindley,  Smeaton,  Bennie, 
Telford,  and  the  rest,  down  to  George  Stephenson,  acquired  their 
knowledge,  and  got  their  experience,  without  State-aid  or  supervision. 
What  have  been  the  comparative  results  in  the  two  nations  P  Space 
does  not  allow  a  detailed  comparison :  the  later  results  must  suffice. 
Railways  originated  in  England,  not  in  France.  Bailways  spread 
through  England  faster  than  through  France.  Many  railways  in 
France  were  laid  out  and  officered  by  English  engineers.  The 
earlier  French  railways  were  made  by  English  contractors;  and 
English  locomotives  served  the  French  makers  as  models.  The  first 
French  work  written  on  locomotive  engines,  published  about  1840  (at 
least  I  had  a  copy  at  that  date)  was  by  the  Comte  de  Pambour, 
who  had  studied  in  England,  and  who  gave  in  his  work  nothing  what- 
ever but  drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  engines  of  English  makers. 
The  second  illustration  is  supplied  to  us  by  the  model  nation,  now 
so  commonly  held  up  to  us  for  imitation.  Let  us  contrast  London 
and  Berlin  in  respect  of  an  all-essential  appliance  for  the  comfort  and 
health  of  citizens.  When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  springs  and  local  conduits,  supplemented  by  water- 
carriers,  failed  to  supply  the  Londoners ;  and  when  the  water- famine 
for  a  long  time  borne,  had  failed  to  make  the  Corporation  do  more  than 
propose  schemes,  and  had  not  spurred  the  central  government  to  do 
anything;  Hugh  Middleton,  a  merchant  citizen,  took  in  hand  himself 
the  work  of  bringing  the  New  River  to  Islington.  When  he  had 
half-completed  the  work,  the  king  came  to  his  help — ^not,  indeed,  in 
his  capacity  of  ruler,  but  in  the  capacity  of  speculator,  investing  his 
money  with  a  view  to  profit :  his  share  being  disposed  of  by  his 
successor  after  the  formation  of  the  New  River  Company,  which 
finished  the  distributing  system.  Subsequently,  the  formation  of 
other  water-companies,  utilising  other  sources,  has  given  London  a 
water-supply  that  has  grown  with  its  growth.  What,  meanwhile, 
happened  at  Berlin  P  Did  there  in  1613,  when  Hugh  Middleton 
completed  his  work,  grow  up  there  a  like  efficient  system  P  Not  at 
all.  The  seventeenth  century  passed,  the  eighteenth  century  passed, 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  reached,  and  still  Berlin 
had  no  water-supply  like  that  of  London.  What  happened  then  P 
Did  the  paternal  government  at  length  do  what  had  been  so  long 
left  undone  P  No.  Did  the  citizens  at  length  unite  to  secure 
the  desideratum  P  No.  It  was  finally  achieved  by  the  citizens  of 
another  nation,  more  accustomed  to  co-operate  in  securing  their  own 
profits  by  ministering  to  public  needs.  In  1845  an  English  com- 
pany was  formed  for  giving  Berlin  an  adequate  water-supply ;  and 
the  work  was  executed  by  English  contractors — Messrs.  Fox  and 
Crampton. 
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Should  it  be  said  that  great  works  of  ancient  nations,  in  the  shape 
of  aqueducts,  roads,  &c.,  might  be  instanced  in  proof  that  State- 
agency  secures  such  pnds ;  or  should  it  be  said  that  a  comparison 
between  the  early  growth  of  inland-navigation  on  the  Continent, 
and  its  later  growth  here,  would  be  to  our  disadvantage ;  I  reply  that 
little  as  they  at  first  seem  so,  these  facts  are  congruous  with  the 
general  doctrine.  While  the  predatory  social  type  is  dominant,  and 
the  industrial  organization  but  little  developed,  there  is  but  one  co- 
ordinating agency  for  regulating  both  sets  of  activities ;  just  as  we 
saw  happens  with  the  lower  types  of  individual  organisms.  It  is 
only  when  a  considerable  advance  has  been  made  in  that  meta- 
morphosis which  developes  the  industrial  structures  at  the  expense  of 
the  predatory  structures,  and  which  brings  along  with  it  a  sub- 
stantially-independent co-ordinating  agency  for  the  industrial  struc- 
tures—  it  is  only  then  that  the  efficiency  of  these  spontaneous 
co-operations  for  all  purposes  of  internal  social  life,  becomes  greater 
than  the  efficiency  of  the  central  governing  agency. 

Possibly  it  will  be  said  that  though,  for  subserving  material  needs 
the  interests  of  individuals,  stimulated  by  necessity  and  sharpened 
by  competition,  are  demonstrably  adequate,  they  are  not  adequate 
for  subserving  other  needs.  I  do  not  see,  however,  that  the  facts 
justify  this  position.  We  have  but  to  glance  around  to  find  in  abun- 
dance similarly  generated  appliances  for  satisfying  our  higher  desires, 
as  well  as  our  lower  desires.  The  fact  that  the  Fine  Arts  have  not 
thriven  here  as  much  as  in  some  Continental  countries,  is  ascribable 
to  natural  character,  to  absorption  of  our  energies  in  other  activities, 
ond  to  the  repressive  influence  of  chronic  asceticism,  rather  than  to 
the  absence  of  fostering  agencies :  these  the  interests  of  individuals 
have  provided  in  abundance.  Literature,  in  which  we  are  second  to 
none,  owes,  with  us,  nothing  to  State-aid.  The  poetry  which  will 
live  is  poetry  which  has  been  written  without  official  prompting;  and 
though  we  have  habitually  had  a  prize-poet,  paid  to  write  loyal  verses, 
it  may  be  said  without  disparaging  the  present  one,  that  a  glance 
over  the  entire  list  does  not  show  any  benefit  derived  by  poetry 
from  State-patronage.  Nor  are  other  forms  of  literature  any  more 
indebted  to  State-patronage.  It  was  because  there  was  a  public 
liking  for  fiction  that  fiction  began  to  be  produced ;  and  the  conti- 
nued public  liking  causes  a  continued  production,  including,  along 
with  much  that  is  worthless,  much  that  could  not  have  been  made 
better  by  any  academic  or  other  supervision.  And  the  like  holds  of 
biographies,  histories,  scientific  books,  &c.  Or  as  a  still  more  strik- 
ing case  of  an  agency  that  has  grown  up  to  meet  a  non-material  want, 
take  the  newspaper  press.  What  has  been  the  genesis  of  this  mar- 
vellous appliance,  which  each  day  gives  us  an  abstract  of  the  world's 
life  the  day  before?     Under  what  promptings  have  there  been  got 
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together  its  staffs  of  editors,  sub-editors,  article- writers,  reviewers  ; 
its  reporters  of  parliamentary  debates,  of  public  meetings,  of  law 
cases  and  police  cases ;  its  critics  of  music,  theatricals,  paintings,  &c  ; 
its  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  world?  Who  devised  and 
brought  to  perfection  this  system  which  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing gives  the  people  of  Edinburgh  a  report  of  the  debates  that  ended 
at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  at  the  same 
time  tells  them  of  events  that  occurred  the  day  before  in  America  ?  It 
is  not  a  Government-invention,  It  is  not  a  Government-suggestion. 
It  has  not  been  in  any  way  developed  or  imiproved  by  legislation.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  grown  up  in  spite  of  many  hindrances  from  the 
Government,  and  burdens  which  the  Government  has  imposed  on  it. 
For  a  long  time  the  reporting  of  parliamentary  debates  was  resisted ; 
for  generations  censorships  and  prosecutions  kept  newspapers  down  ; 
and  for  several  subsequent  generations  the  laws  in  force  negatived  a 
cheap  press,  and  the  educational  benefits  accompanying  it.  From  the 
war-correspondent,  whose  letters  give  to  the  very  nations  that  are 
fighting  their  only  trustworthy  accounts  of  what  is  being  done,  down 
to  the  newsboy  who  brings  round  the  third  edition  with  the  latest 
telegrams,  the  whole  organization  is  the  product  of  spontaneous  co- 
operation among  private  individuals,  aiming  to  benefit  themselves  by 
ministering  to  the  intellectual  needs  of  their  fellows — aiming  also, 
not  a  few  of  them,  to  benefit  their  fellows,  by  giving  them  clearer 
ideas  and  a  higher  standard  of  right.  iN'ay,  more  than  this  is  true. 
While  the  press  is  not  indebted  to  the  Government,  the  Government 
is  enormously  indebted  to  the  press ;  without  which,  indeed,  it  would 
stumble  daily  in  the  performance  of  its  functions.  This  agency, 
which  the  State  once  did  its  best  to  put  down,  and  has  all  along 
impeded,  now  gives  to  the  ministers  news  in  anticipation  of  their 
despatches ;  gives  to  members  of  Parliament  a  guiding  knowledge  of 
public  opinion,  and  enables  them  to  speak  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons benches  to  their  constituents;  and  gives  to  both  legislative 
chambers  a  ftdl  record  of  their  proceedings. 

I  do  not  see,  therefore,  how  there  can  be  any  doubt  respecting  the 
sufficiency  of  agencies  thus  originating.  The  truth  that  in  this  state 
of  mutual  dependence,  brought  about  by  social  life,  th^re  inevitably 
grow  up  arrangements  such  that  each  secures  his  o^ifu  ends  by 
ministering  to  the  ends  of  others,  seems  to  have  been  for  a  long  time 
one  of  those  open  seprets  which  remain  secret  because  they  are  so 
open ;  and  even  now  the  coi^spicuousness  of  this  truth  seems  to  cause 
an  imperfect  consciousness  of  its  full  meaning.  The  evidence  shows, 
however,  that  even  were  there  no  other  form  of  spontaneous  co-opera- 
tion among  men  than  that  dictated  by  self-interest,  it  might  be 
rationally  held  that  this,  under  the  negatively  regulative  control  of 
a  central  power,  woidd  work  out,  in  proper  order,  the  appliances  for 
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satisfjriiig  all  needs,  and  carrying  on  healthfully  all  the  essential 
social  functions. 

But  there  is  a  further  kind  of  spontaneous  co-operation,  arising, 
like  the  other,  independently  of  State-action,  which  takes  a  large 
share  in  satisfying  certain  classes  of  needs.  Familiar  though  it 
is,  this  kind  of  spontaneous  co-operation  is  habitually  ignored  in 
sociological  discussions.  Alike  from  newspaper-articles  and  parlia- 
mentary debates,  it  might  be  inferred  that  beyond  the  force  due  to 
men's  selfish  activities,  there  is  no  other  social  force  than  the  govern- 
mental force.  There  seems  to  be  a  deliberate  omission  of  the  fact, 
that  in  addition  to  their  selfish  interests  men  have  sympathetic 
interests,  which,  acting  individually  and  co-operatively,  work  out 
results  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  those  which  the  selfish  interests 
work  out.  It  is  true  that  during  the  earlier  phases  of  social  evolution, 
while  yet  the  type  is  mainly  predatory,  agencies  thus  produced  do 
not  exist :  among  the  Spartans,  I  suppose,  there  were  few,  if  any, 
philanthropic  agencies.  But  as  there  arise  fonqs  of  society  leading 
towards  the  pacific  type — *forms  in  which  the  industrial  organization 
develops  itself,  and  men's  activities  become  of  a  kind  that  do  not 
perpetually  sear  their  sympathies — these  structures  which  their  sym- 
pathies generate  become  many  and  important.  To  the  egoistic  interests, 
and  the  co-operations  prompted  by  them,  there  come  to  be  added  the 
altruistic  interests  and  their  co-operations ;  and  \7hat  tl^e  one  set  fails 
to  do  the  other  does.  That  in  his  presentation  of  the  doctrine  he 
opposes.  Professor  Huxley  did  not  set  down  tl^e  effSects  of  fellow- 
feeling  as  supplementing  the  efpBcts  of  self-regarding  feelings,  sur- 
prises me  the  more,  because  he  displays  fellow-feeling  himself  in  so 
marked  a  degree,  and  shows  in  his  career  how  potent  a  social  agency 
it  becomes.  Let  us  glance  rapidly  over  the  results  wrought  out 
among  ourselves  by  individual  and  combined  "  altruism  " — ^to  employ 
M.  Comte's  useful  word. 

Though  they  show  a  trace  of  this  feeling,  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
the  multitude  of  institutions  Ijy  which  men  are  epabled  to  average 
the  chances  throughout  life  by  Insi^rance  Societies,  which  provide 
against  the  evils  entailed  by  premature  deaths,  accidents,  fires, 
wrecks,  &c. ;  for  these  are  n^ainly  merci^ntile  and  egoistic  in  their 
origin.  Nor  will  I  do  more  than  i^ame  those  multitudinoiis  Friendly 
Societies  that  have  arisen  spontai^eously  amoT^g  the  working  classes 
to  give  mutual  aid  in  tin^e  of  sickness,  and  which  the  Commission 
now  sitting  is  showing  to  be  imn^ense^y  Ifcneficial,  notwithstanding 
their  defects ;  for  these  also,  though  coi^taining  a  larger  element  of 
sympathy,  are  prompted  chiefly  by  anticipations  of  personal  benefits. 
Leaving  these,  let  us  turn  to  the  organizations  in  which  altruism  is 
more  decided— -taking  first  that  by  which  religious  ministrations  are 
carried  on.    Throughout  Scotland  and  England,  cut  away  all  that 
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part  of  it  which  is  not  established  by  law — in  Scotland,  the  Episcopal 
Church,  the  Free  Church,  the  United  Presbyterians,  and  other  Dis- 
senting bodies ;  in  England  the  Wesley ans.  Independents,  and  the 
various  minor  sects.  Cutjoff,  too,  from  the  Established  Church  itself, 
all  that  part  added  in  recent  times  by  voluntary  zeal,  made  conspi- 
cuous enough  by  the  new  steeples  that  have  been  rising  on  all  sides  ; 
and  then  also  take  out  from  the  remainder  of  the  Established  Church, 
that  energy  which  has  during  these  three  generations  been  infused 
into  it  by  competition  with  the  Dissenters :  so  reducing  it  to  the 
degraded,  inert  state  in  which  John  Wesley  found  it.  Do  this,  and 
it  becomes  manifest  that  more  than  half  the  organization,  and 
immensely  more  than  half  its  function,  is  extra- governmental.  Look 
round,  again,  at  the  multitudinous  charitable  organizations  for  miti- 
gating men's  ills — the  hospitals,  dispensaries,  alms-houses,  and  the 
like — the  various  benevolent  and  mendicity  societies,  &c.,  of  which 
London  alone  contains  between  six  and  seven  hundred :  organiza- 
tions which  supplement,  perhaps  too  largely,  the  legally  established 
one,  and  which,  whatever  evil  they  may  have  done  along  with  the 
good,  have  done  far  less  evil  than  the  Poor-Law  organization  did 
before  it  was  reformed  in  1884.  Akin  to  these  are  still  more  striking 
ex:amples  of  power  in  agencies  thus  originating ;  such  as  that  fur- 
nished by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  which  carried  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  notwithstanding  the  class-opposition  so  predominant  in 
the  legislature.  And  if  we  look  for  more  recent  like  instances,  we 
have  them  in  the  organization  which  promptly  and  efficiently  dealt 
with  the  cotton- famine  in  Lancashire,  and  in  that  which  last  year 
ministered  to  the  wounded  and  distressed  in  France.  Once  more, 
consider  our  educational  system  as  it  existed  till  within  these  few 
years.  Such  part  of  it  as  did  not  consist  of  private  schools,  carried 
on  for  personal  profit,  consisted  of  schools  or  colleges  set  up  or  main- 
tained by  men  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellows,  and  the  posterity  of 
their  fellows.  Omitting  the  few  founded  or  partially-founded  by 
kings,  the  numerous  endowed  schools  scattered  throughout  the 
kingdom  originated  from  altruistic  feelings  (so  far,  at  least,  as  they 
were  not  due  to  egoistic  desires  for  good  places  in  the  other  world). 
And  then,  after  these  appliances  for  teaching  the  poor  had  been 
almost  entirely  appropriated  by  the  rich,  whence  came  the  remedy  P 
Another  altruistic  organization  grew  up  for  educating  the  poor ; 
struggled  against  the  opposition  of  the  Church  and  the  governing 
classes ;  eventually  forced  these  to  enter  into  competition,  and  produce 
like  altruistic  organizations ;  until  by  school- systems,  local  and 
general,  ecclesiastical,  dissenting,  and  secular,  the  mass  of  the  people 
had  been  brought  from  a  state  of  almost  entire  ignorance  to  one  in 
which  nearly  all  of  them  possessed  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  But 
for  these  spontaneously  developed  agencies,  ignorance  would  have 
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been  universal.  Not  only  such  knowledge  as  the  poor  now  possess, 
not  only  the  knowledge  of  the  trading  classes,  not  only  the  know- 
ledge of  those  who  write  books  and  articles  for  the  press,  but  the 
knowledge  of  those  who  carry  on  the  business  of  the  country  as 
ministers  and  legislators,  has  been  derived  from  these  extra-govern- 
mental agencies,  egoistic  or  altruistic.  Yet  now,  strangely  enough, 
the  cultured  intelligence  of  the  country  has  taken  to  spurning  its 
parent ;  and  that  to  which  it  owes  both  its  existence  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  value,  is  pooh-poohed  as  though  it  had  done,  and 
could  do,  nothing  of  importance.  One  other  fact  let  me  add.  While 
such  teaching  organizations,  and  their  result^  in  the  shape  of  en- 
lightenment, are  due  to  these  spontaneous  agencies,  to  such  agencies 
also  are  due  the  great  improvements  in  the  quality  of  the  culture  now 
happily  beginning  to  take  place.  The  spread  of  scientific  knowledge, 
and  of  the  scientific  spirit,  has  not  been  brought  about  by  laws  and 
officials.  Our  scientific  societies  have  arisen  from  the  spontaneous  co- 
operation of  those  interested  in  the  accumulation  and  difiusion  of  the 
kinds  of  truths  they  respectively  deal  with.  Though  the  British 
Association  has  from  time  to.  time  obtained  certain  small  subsidies, 
their  results  in  the  way  of  advancing  science  have  borne  but  an 
extremely  small  ratio  to  the  results  achieved  without  any  such  aid. 
If  there  needs  a  conclusive  illustration  of  the  power  of  agencies  thus 
arising,  we  have  it  in  the  history  and  achievements  of  the  Royal 
Institution.  From  this,  which  is  a  product  of  altruistic  co-operation, 
and  which  has  had  for  its  successive  professors  Young,  Davy,  Faraday, 
and  Tyndall,  there  has  come  a  series  of  brilliant  discoveries  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  parallel  by  a  series  from  any  State-nurtured 
institution. 

I  hold,  then,  that  forced,  as  men  in  society  are,  to  seek  satis- 
faction of  their  own  wants  by  satisfying  the  wants  of  others ;  and 
led  as  they  also  are  by  sentiments  which  social  life  has  fostered, 
to  satisfy  many  wants  of  others  irrespective  of  their  own ;  they  are 
moved  by  two  sets  of  forces  which,  working  together,  will  amply 
suffice  to  carry  on  all  needful  activities ;  and,  I  think,  the  facts  fully 
justify  this  belief.  It  is  true  that,  d  priori^  one  would  not  have  sup- 
posed that  by  their  unconscious  co-operations  men  could  have 
wrought  out  such  results,  any  more  than  one  would  have  supposed, 
d  priori^  that  by  their  unconscious  co-operation  they  could  have 
evolved  Language.  But  considering  the  matter  d  posteriori^  which  it 
is  best  to  do  when  we  have  the  facts  before  us,  it  becomes  manifest 
that  they  can  do  this ;  that  they  have  done  it  in  very  astonishing 
ways ;  and  that  they  may  be  expected  to  do  it  hereafter  in  ways 
perhaps  still  more  transcending  expectation.  Scarcely  any  scien- 
tific generalization  has,  I  think,  a  broader  inductive  basis  than  we 
have  for  the  belief  that  these  egoistic  and  altruistic  feelings  are 
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powers  which,  taken  together,  amply  suffice  to  originate  and  cany 
on  all  the  activities  which  constitute  healthy  national  life  :  the  only 
pre-requisite  being,  that  they  shall  be  under  the  negatively  regulative 
control  of  a  central  power — ^that  the  entire  aggregate  of  individuals, 
acting  through  the  legislature  and  executive  as  its  agents,  shall  put 
upon  each  individual,  and  group  of  individuals,  the  restraints  needfdl 
to  prevent  aggression,  direct  and  indirect. 

And  here  I  might  go  on  to  supplement  the  argument  by  showing 
that  the  immense  majority  of  the  evils  which  government-aid  is 
invoked  to  remedy,  are  evils  which  arise  immediately  or  remotclj 
because  it  does  not  perform  properly  its  negatively-regulative  func- 
tion. From  the  waste  of,  probably,  £100,000,000  of  national 
capital  in  unproductive  railways,  for  which  the  Legislature  is  respon- 
sible by  permitting  the  original  proprietary  contracts  to  be  broken,^ 
down  to  the  railway-accidents  and  loss  of  life  caused  by  unpunctuality, 
which  would  never  have  grown  to  its  present  height  were  there  an 
easy  remedy  for  breach  of  contract  between  company  and  passenger  ; 
nearly  all  the  vices  of  railway-management  have  arisen  from  the  non- 
administration  of  justice.  And  everywhere  else  we  shall  find  that  were 
the  restraining  action  of  the  State  prompt,  efiective,  and  costless  to 
those  aggrieved,  the  pleas  put  in  for  positive  regulation  would  nearly- 
all  disappear. 

I  am  thus  brought  naturally  to  remark  on  the  title  given  to 
this  theory  of  State-functions.  That  "Administrative  Nihilism" 
adequately  describes  the  view  set  forth  by  Von  Humboldt,  may  be  : 
I  have  not  read  his  work.  But  I  cannot  see  how  it  adequately 
describes  the  doctrine  I  have  been  defending ;  nor  do  I  see  how  this 
can  be  properly  expressed  by  the  more  positive  title,  "  police-govern- 
ment." The  conception  suggested  by  police-government,  does  not  in- 
clude the  conception  of  an  organization  for  external  protection.  So  long 
as  each  nation  is  given  to  burglary,  I  quite  admit  each  other  nation 
must  keep  guards,  under  the  forms  of  army  or  navy,  or  both,  to 
prevent  burglars  from  breaking  in.  And  the  title  police-govern- 
ment does  not  in  its  ordinary  acceptation  comprehend  these  offensive 
and  defensive  appliances  needful  for  dealing  with  foreign  enemies. 
At  the  other  extreme,  too,  it  falls  short  of  the  full  meaning  to  be 
expressed.  While  it  duly  conveys  the  idea  of  an  organization 
required  for  checking  and  punishing  criminal  aggression,  it  does  not 
convey  any  idea  of  the  no  less  important  organization  required  for 
dealing  with  civil  aggression — an  organization  quite  essential  for 
properly  discharging  the  negatively  regulative  function.  Though 
latent  police-force  may  be  considered  as  giving  their  efficiency  to 
(1)  See  Essay  on  **  Railway  Morals  and  J^ailway  Policy." 
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legal  decisions  on  all  questions  brought  into  nisi  prim  courts,  yet 
since  here  police- force  rarely  comes  into  visible  play,  police-government 
does  not  suggest  this  very  extensive  part  of  the  administration  of 
justice.     Far  from  contending  for  a  laissez-faire  policy  in  the  sense 
T^hich  the  phrase  commonly  suggests,  I  have  contended  for  a  more 
active  control  of  the  kind  distinguishable  as  negatively-regulative. 
One  of  the  reasons  I  have  urged  for  excluding  State-action  from 
other  spheres,  is,  that  it  may  become  more  efficient  within  its  proper 
sphere.     And  I  have  urged  that  the  wretched  performance  of  its 
duties   within  its  proper  sphere  continues,  because   it  is  mainly 
occupied  with    other    duties.^       The    facts   that   often,   in  bank- 
ruptcy cases,  three-fourths  and  more  of  the  assets  go  in  costs ;  that 
creditors  are  led  by  the  expectation  of  great  delay  and  a  miser- 
able dividend  to  accept  almost  any  composition  offered;  and  that 
so  the  bankruptcy-law  offers  a  premium  to  roguery ;  are  facts  which 
would  long  since  have  ceased  to  be  facts,  had  citizens  been  mainly 
occupied  in  getting  an  efficient  judicial  system.     If  the  due  per- 
formance by  the  State  of  its  all-essential  function,  been  the  question 
on  which  elections  were  fought,  we  should  not  see,  as  we  now  do, 
that    a  shivering   cottager  who  steals  palings  for  firewood,  or  a 
hungry  tramp  who  robs  an  orchard,  gets  punishment  in  more  than 
the  old  Hebrew  measure,  while  great  financial  frauds  which  ruin 
their    thousands    bring  no  punishments.       Were    the   negatively 
regulative  function  of  the  State  in  internal  affairs,  dominant  in  the 
thoughts  of  men,  within  the  Legislature  and  without,  there  would 
be  tolerated  no  such  treatment  as  that  suffered  lately  by  Messrs. 
Walker,  of  Comhill;    who,  having  been   robbed  of  £6,000,  and 
having  spent  £950  in  rewards  for  apprehending  thieves,  and  in 
prosecuting  them,  cannot  get  back  the  proceeds  of  their  property 
found  on  the  thieves — who  bear  the  costs  of  administering  justice, 
while  the  Corporation  of  London  makes  £940  profit  out  of  their  loss. 
It  is  in  large  measure  because  I  hold  that  these  crying  abuses  and 
inefficiencies,  which  everywhere  characterize  the  administration  of 
jiistice,  need  more  than  any  other  evils  to  be  remedied ;  and  because 
I  hold  that  remedy  of  them  can  go  on  only  as  fast  as  the  internal 
function  of  the  State  is  more  and  more  restricted  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice;  that  I  take  the  view  which  I  have  been  re- explain- 
ing.    It  is  a  law  universally  illustrated  by  organizations  of  every  kind 
that  in  proportion  as  there  is  to  he  efficiency,  there  must  be  specialization, 
both  of  structure    and  function — specialization    which,    of  necessity, 
implies  accompanying  limitation.    And,  as  I  have  elsewhere  argued, 
the  development  of  representative  government  is  the  development 
of  ^  type  of  government  fitted  above  all  others  for  this  negatively 
(I)  Ssd  Essay  on  ^  Over-Legislation.'' 
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regulative  control,  and,  above  all  others,  ill-fitted  for  positively 
regulative  control.*  This  doctrine,  that  while  the  negatively  regu- 
lative control  should  be  extended  and  made  better,  the  positively 
regulative  control  should  be  diminished,  and  that  the  one  change 
implies  the  other,  may  be  properly  called  the  doctrine  of  Specialized 
Administration, — if  it  is  to  be  named  from  its  administrative  aspect. 
I  regret  that  my  presentation  of  this  doctrine  has  been  such  as  to 
lead  to  misinterpretation.  Either  it  is  that  I  have  not  adequately 
explained  it,  which,  if  true,  surprises  me,  or  else  it  is  that  the  space 
occupied  in  seeking  to  show  what  are  not  the  duties  of  the  State,  is  so 
much  greater  than  the  space  occupied  in  defining  its  duties,  that  these 
last  make  but  little  impression.  In  any  case,  that  Professor  Huxley 
should  have  construed  my  view  in  the  way  he  has  done,  shows 
me  that  it  needs  fuller  exposition ;  since,  had  he  put  upon  it  the 
construction  I  intended,  he  would  not,  I  think,  have  included  it 
under  the  title  he  has  used,  nor  would  he  have  seen  it  needful  to  raise 
the  question  T  have  endeavoured  to  answer. 

Herbert  Spencer. 

(1)  See  Essay  on  "  Representative  GoTemmont :  what  is  it  good  for  ?  *' 
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No  one  would  have  ventured  to  predict  five  and  twenty  years  ago 
that  religious  liberty  would  within  that  period  be  as  fully  established 
in  Italy  as  in  England.  Yet  this  great  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  Italian  people  is  to-day  an  accomplished  fact.  In  both  countries 
civil  disabilities  on  account  of  religious  opinions  have  been  swept 
away ;  in  both  this  has  been  effected  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
majority  of  the  clergy,  who  have  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  more 
tolerant  and  Christian  views  of  the  nation  at  large.  And  if  in 
England  and  Italy  there  still  exists  a  special  connection  between 
the  State  and  one  particular  Church,  so  barring  the  way  to  that 
complete  religious  equality  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  so  throughout  the  Italian  peninsula,  perfect  toleration  and 
freedom  are  accorded  to  all  denominations.  This  happy  result  forms 
to-day  a  bright  contrast  to  the  intolerance  and  persecutions  which 
have  left  so  deep  a  stain  upon  the  past  history  of  both  countries. 
Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that  in  both  the  chief  abettors  of  such  wrong- 
doing have  been  the  priests,  who,  to  whatever  outward  Church 
they  belonged,  have  habitually  made  use  of  the  temporal  power 
to  inflict  disabilities,  and  often  penalties,  upon  those  who  differed 
from  them  in  religious  opinion,  thereby  flying  in  the  face  of  that 
plain  precept  of  Christ,  "  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  article  to  show — first,  by  what  means 
Italy  has  been  transformed  from  a  land  of  religious  intolerance  into 
a  land  of  religious  liberty ;  and,  secondly,  to  give  some  account  of 
the  actual  relations  of  Church  and  State  as  established  by  the  law 
of  the  Papal  Guarantees,  passed  last  May  by  the  legislature  of  the 
Italian  kingdom. 

The  origin  of  the  liberties  actually  enjoyed  by  Italy  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Statuto,  or  constitution,  granted  in  March,  1848,  to  the 
kingdom  of  Piedmont  by  her  then  reigning  sovereign,  Charles 
Albert.  It  was  not  by  any  means  the  only  constitution  given  to  the 
people  of  Italy  about  that  time.  On  the  contrary,  the  Austrian 
Government  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  the  rulers  also  of  Tuscany, 
the  Roman  States,  and  Naples,  all  granted  similar  liberties  of  a  con- 
stitutional kind ;  but  each  one  of  these  governments  got  rid  of  those 
liberties  as  soon  as  they  had  power  to  do  so.  Nor  did  tbey  hesitate 
to  enforce  the  arbitrary  rule  which  they  substituted  for  free  institu- 
tions, by  calling  to  their  aid  foreign  bayonets.     In  Piedmont  alone 
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the  conBtitution  was  maintained  in  all  itd  integrity  from  the  date  of 
its  first  promulgation.  While  all  other  Italian  rulers  proved  false 
to  their  people's  freedom,  Eing  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Charles  Albert,  remained  true  to  the  constitution  granted 
by  his  father  and  sworn  to  by  himself.  In  vain  were  promises  and 
threats  alike  employed  to  turn  him  from  his  plighted  word.  This 
fidelity  to  the  liberties  of  his  people  won  for  him  the  title  of  II  Ee 
Galantuomo — the  honest  king.  It  was,  moreover,  the  reason 
which  led  each  portion  of  the  Italian  people,  as  opportunity  offered, 
to  place  themselves  under  his  rule.  He  had  been  tried,  and  found 
faithful ;  the  other  Italian  rulers  had  been  tried,  and  found  faithless. 
These  imfaithful  ones  and  their  abettors  feared  the  effect  which, 
would  be  produced  by  the  spectacle  of  an  Italian  people  (the  Pied- 
montese)  living  under  a  free  constitution,  and  their  fear  was  largely 
mingled  with  hatred.  I^or  did  this  alarm  exist  without  good  reason, 
for  ike  liberty  of  Piedmont  soon  became  the  guiding  star  to  whose 
light  all  other  Italians  turned.  As  for  the  hatred,  it  was  but 
natural,  for  dishonesty  ever  hates  uprightness,  slavery  freedom,  and 
darkness  light. 

The  first  article  in  the  constitution  granted  to  Piedmont  in  March, 
1848,  runs  thus:  "The  Catholic  Apostolic  and  Roman  religion 
is  the  only  religion  of  the  State.  The  other  forms  of  worship  now 
existing  are  tolerated  in  conformity  with  the  laws.'*  That  there 
might  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  article,  it  was  at 
once  proposed  and  carried  by  both  houses  of  the  Piedmontese 
parliament  that  no  man^s  religious  belief,  whatever  it  might  be, 
should  prevent  his  holding  any  civil  or  political  office.  Thus 
Piedmont  took  up  at  once  the  position  of  a  country  acknowledging^ 
a  State  Church,  but  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  every  citizen  to 
every  public  office,  without  regard  to  his  creed.  The  members  of 
both  houses  had,  upon  taking  their  seats,  a  promise  of  loyalty  to  the 
king  and  constitution  read  to  them,  to  which  each  one  replied,  as 
his  name  was  called  out,  "  I  swear  it.''  This  little  Italian  State  was 
then,  in  1848,  ahead  of  England  herself  in  the  matter  of  reh'gious 
liberty,  for  no  form  of  oath  precluded  Jews  from  sitting  in  the 
parliament  of  Piedmont.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  use  of  the  word 
"  swear ''  would  be  objected  to  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  such  an  objection  not  having  been  urged 
by  any  one  when  taking  his  seat,  the  question  was  never  brought 
under  the  consideraticm  of  the  legislature.  Had  such  a  case  arisen, 
the  Piedmontese  would  doubtless  have  found  an  easy  mode  of  meeting 
it,  by  substituting  the  word  "  promise ''  for  the  word  "  swear "  in 
the  case  of  the  deputy  who  objected  conscientiously  to  the  latter 
expression.  Nor  would  King  Victor  Emmanuel  have  hesitated,  more 
thtn  Queen  Victoria,  to  receive  among  his  counsellors  a  member  of 
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that  excellent  Christian  body,  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  this  matter 
these  Italians  merely  showed  that  practical  good  sense  which  is 
satisfied  with  meeting  every  case  that  actually  occurs,  or  is  really 
likely  to  occur  among  themselyes.  Such  a  good  example  has  not 
been  lost  upon  the  rest  of  Italy,  for  when  she  became  free  she  wisely 
preferred  adopting  a  constitution  which  gave,  in  fact,  all  reasonable 
liberty,  to  the  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  task  of  drawing  up  a 
new  scheme  whose  logical  exactness  and  ideal  perfection  aimed  at 
providing  for  every  possible  contingency  which  the  ingenuity  of  man 
might  imagine. 

Having  then  established  religious  freedom  on  a  broad  basis,  the 
Piedmontese  Qovemment  proceeded  to  suppress  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunals,  which  alone  had  the  power  to  try  offences  committed  by 
ecclesiastics.  This  measure,  and  others  of  a  like  kind,  abolishing 
special  privileges  hitherto  accorded  to  priests,  were  known  as  the 
Siccardine  Laws,  from  Count  Siccardi,  the  member  of  the  Marquis 
d'Azeglio's  cabinet  who  proposed  and  carried  them  in  1850.  They 
were  warmly  supported  by  Count  Cavour,  at  whose  instigation, 
indeed,  they  had  been  proposed.  He  truly  said,  "  The  Church  pan- 
iiot>  in  a  conmiunity  governed  on  principles  of  liberty,  preserve  the 
privileges  to  which  it  was  entitled  in  a  state  of  society  in  which 
privilege  constituted  law.*'  For  privilege  he  wished  to  substitute 
liberty — ^liberty  alike  to  the  State  and  the  Church.  Such  was  his 
idea  then,  and  such  it  continued  to  be  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The 
clergy  strongly  opposed  all  these  reforms,  whose  object  it  was  to 
treat  priests  exactly  as  all  other  citizens  were  treated,  subjecting 
them  to  the  same  laws  and  the  same  tribunals.  In  the  month  of 
August  of  that  year  one  of  the  ministers,  Santa  Rosa,  died,  but 
as  he  declined  to  disavow  in  any  way  the  adherence  he  had  given  to 
the  Siccardine  laws,  the  last  sacraments  were  refused  him.  This 
was  one  of  the  early  episodes  of  the  struggle  in  Italy  between  those 
who  were  determined  to  have  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  a 
Church  as  determined  to  oppose  that  freedom—^  Church  whose 
t^hief,  some  years  later,  in  December,  1S64,  distinctly  condemned  in 
his  Encyclical  Letter  of  that  date,  '^  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship 
te  the  right  of  every  man.^'  Kor  has  the  Papal  Church  hesitated  to 
employ  not  only  spiritual  arms  but  also  foreign  bayonets,  to  uphold 
a  policy  directly  opposed  to  Italian  freedom,  both  national,  civil,  and 
religious.  The  result,  however,  of  this  treatment  of  Santa  Rosa  is 
instructive,  for  it  roused  so  strong  a  public  feeling  in  Piedmont,  that 
in  compliance  with  it  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio  gave  the  vacant  seat  in 
the  cabinet  to  Cavour  himself.  Such  was  the  fruit  of  this  early 
clerical  opposition  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Italy.  What  fruit  it 
has  borne  since  that  time  is  best  seen  by  comparing  the  condition  of 
that  country  in  1850  with  its  condition  at  the  present  time. 
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It  was  in  1855  that  Signer  Ratazzi,  a  member  of  Count  Cavour'a 
government,  brought  forward  a  law   relative  to  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty whose  object  was  to  suppress  gradually  certain  religious  com- 
munities, and  to  apply  their  property  to  improving  the  incomes  of 
the  inferior  secular  clergy.     Other  stipulations  of  less  importance 
were  included    in   the  measure.      Instantly   the   government   was 
assailed  with  a  violent  opposition  from  the  clerical  party.     Invec- 
tives, denunciations,   accusations   of    sacrilege  were  poured   forth. 
Calumnies  were  spread  amongst  the  people,  intrigues  were  set  on 
foot  in  the  court.     Just  at  this  time,  the  Queen-mother,  the  Queen, 
and  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  King  Victor  Emmanuel's  brother,  died  within 
a  short  period  of  each  other.     The  clergy  pointed  eagerly  to  these 
facts  as  sure  signs  of  God's  wrath  and  displeasure.     The  King  was 
enjoined   and  entreated  no  longer  to  resist  the  Divine  will   thus 
plainly  manifested.     The  ministers  were  denounced  as  the  cause  of 
these  afflictions  which  had  fallen  on  their  royal  master  and  the 
country.     But  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  clericals  and  their  friends, 
the  measure  touching  ecclesiastical  property  became  law.    While  the 
struggle  was  at  its  height.  Count  Cavour,  remembering  the  way  in 
which  his  friend  Santa  Eosa  had  been  treated,  sent  for  a  confesdor  of 
'  his  acquaintance,  Frate  Giacomo,  who  said  to  him,  "  The  day  on 
which  you  are  on  your  death-bed,  you  may  rely  on  me ;  I  shall  not 
refuse  to  administer  to  you  the  last  sacrament*."     Within  a  few 
years  (June,  1861)  the  worthy  Frate  was  making  his  way  through 
sorrow-stricken  crowds  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  the  dying  statesman 
and  patriot.     By  so  doing  Frate  Giacomo  incurred  the  severe  dis- 
pleasure of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors. 

While  the  Piedmontese  Government,  under  the  direction  of  Cavour, 
carried  out  faithfully  the  principles  of  religious  freedom,  it  diligently 
furthered  every  policy  and  every  scheme  for  advancing  the  moral 
and  material  progress  of  the  country.  Extreme  reactionists  and 
extreme  radicals  banded  together  to  thwart,  each  for  their  own  ends, 
the  statesmanship  of  Cavour ;  the  diplomacy  of  the  then  tyrant  Court 
of  Vienna,  and  of  the  petty  Italian  despots  whom  its  arms  and  counsels 
upheld,  pursued  him  with  unrelenting  opposition ;  but  the  Pied- 
montese statesman  held  steadily  on  his  way,  strong  in  the  support  of 
his  own  people,  in  the  approval  of  the  vast  majority  of  Italians,  and 
in  the  confidence  of  "  the  honest  king."  Yet,  even  so,  Cavour's  was 
no  easy  task.  He  had  in  Austria,  as  she  then  was,  a  powerful  and 
vigilant  enemy,  strongly  supported  by  the  priests  with  all  the 
influence  of  Rome  to  back  them.  These  allies  sought  to  crush  that 
free  constitution  which  Piedmont,  alone  of  Italian  States,  retained  to 
the  benefit  of  her  people,  and  to  the  lasting  honour  of  her  sovereign. 
Happily,  however,  Cavour  showed  no  less  talent  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  than  of  home  affairs.     With  a  policy  as  far-sighted  as  it  was 
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boldy  lie  threw  his  country  into  the  alliance  of  the  Western  Powers, 
and  won  for  her  a  high  position  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  That 
position  he  used  for  the  benefit  of  Italy  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  in 
1856.  It  was  but  the  prelude  to  yet  greater  things.  The  alliance 
with  France  and  the  war  against  Austria  in  1859,  began  that  work 
of  emancipation  in  Italy  which  has  ended  in  making  her  a  united 
and  free  state,  wholly  delivered  from  foreign  bayonets.  It  is  only 
just  to  acknowledge  how  great  a  share  France  and  her  imperial 
government  had  in  bringing  about  this  consummation.  Doubtless 
the  policy  of  Napoleon  III.  was  often  faulty  and  hesitating  after  the 
peace  of  Yillafranca  ;  unquestionably  he  demanded  and  received 
payment,  in  the  shape  of  two  provinces,  for  the  material  aid  he 
afforded  to  Piedmont ;  assuredly  he  wished  the  liberation  of  Italy  to 
be  limited  to  the  formation  of  a  northern  Italian  kingdom ;  but  the 
fact,  nevertheless,  remains  that  the  victories  of  Magenta  and  Sol- 
ferino  enabled  the  Italians  to  begin,  under  the  leadership  of  Cavour 
and  Victor  Emmanuel,  that  great  work  of  giving  national  freedom  to 
the  whole  of  Italy,  which  has  now  reswlted  in  delivering  her  from 
foreign  occupation  and  placing  her  destinies  in  her  own  hands.  It 
is  only  just  then,  while  condemning  the  coup  d*Stat  of  December, 
1851,  the  Mexican  expedition,  and  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Prussia  in  July,  1870,  to  praise  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  policy  in 
the  Italian  war  of  1859.  That  policy  ought  to  have  been  counte- 
nanced by  England  and  Prussia,  instead  of  being  thwarted  by  them. 
The  peace  of  Villafranca  hastily  brought  the  war  to  a  conclusion, 
though  happily  without  arresting  the  progress  of  Italian  freedom. 

By  the  close  of  1860,  the  masterly  statesmanship  of  Cavour  and 
the  daring  patriotism  of  Garibaldi  had  united  the  greater  part 
of  Italy  under  the  sceptre  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  Venetia 
indeed  was  still  held  down  by  the  bayonets  of  Austria,  while  those  of 
France  maintained  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  in  that  portion  of 
the  old  Papal  States  called  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  In  February, 
1861,  the  first  Italian  parliament  assembled  at  Turin,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  was  officially  proclaimed.  Throughout  its  whole  extent 
was  at  once  secured  by  law  that  religious  as  well  as  civil  freedom, 
which  Piedmont  had  been  enjoying  during  the  past  ten  years  or 
more.  The  triumph  of  that  freedom  was  completed  when  first 
Yenetia  and  then  Home  became  united  to  Italy.  Her  crowning 
work  it  has  been  to  make  the  Eternal  City  the  capital  of  the  Italian 
kingdom. 

But  there  is  this  difference  in  the  position  of  Italy  and  all  other 
European  countries — she  is  the  land  in  which  the  head  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  has  for  centuries  resided.  Nor  do  Italians  wish 
that  he  should  cease  to  do  so.  They  have  had,  therefore,  to  solve  the 
problem  of  preserving  to  the  Pope  his  residence  in  Eome,  with  the 
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free  exercise  of  his  spiritual  powers,  while  giving  to  Italy  exclusive 
possession  of  her  own  temporal  government,  whose  very  foundation  is 
that  civil  and  religious  freedom,  now  so  happily  extended  to  the  whole 
country.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  solve  such  a  problem  in  the  teeth 
of  the  unrelenting  opposition  of  the  Papal  Court  and  of  the  priestly 
party  throughout  Europe.  Their  policy  was  simply  to  obstruct,  and 
if  possible  crush  out,  Italian  freedom  by  any  and  every  means; 
so  maintaining  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  The  Italians,  on 
the  contrary,  while  perfectly  willing  to  acknowledge  his  spiritual 
headship,  were  determined  to  do  all  they  could  to  get  rid  of  that 
Papal  temporal  power,  which  had  been  for  years  upheld  by  the 
arms  of  Austria  and  France,  to  the  annihilation  of  Italy's  national 
independence.  All  sorts  of  ingenious  devices  and  propositions  were 
put  forward  as  compromises,  but  they  failed  to  content  either  the 
Pope  or  the  Italians.  Cavour's  policy  was  as  usual  bold  and  clear — 
Rome  to  become  the  capital  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  the  Pope  to 
continue  to  reside  there,  certain  guarantees  to  be  given  to  him  for 
the  security  of  his  spiritual  independence  as  head  of  the  Church. 
The  Italian  parliament  accordingly  proclaimed  Rome  the  capital  oi 
Italy,  and  always  refused  to  go  back  upon  that  vote  passed  in  the 
spring  of  1861.  Cavour  pressed  his  policy  upon  France  and  the 
Vatican.  What  might  have  been  the  result,  arising  from  his  genius 
and  from  the  commanding  position  he  now  occupied  in  the  world, 
none  can  say ;  for  he  died,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  early  in  June  of  that 
year.  Baron  Ricasoli,  who  now  became  prime  minister,  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  get  either  the  Court  of  Paris  or  the  Vatican  to  agree  to 
the  plans  of  his  great  predecessor.  The  policy  of  the  Papal  Court 
was  summed  up  by  the  words  non  possumus.  Nothing  would  satisfy 
it  but  the  restitution  of  all  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Holy  See 
as  they  existed  before  1859.  The  Romagna,  Umbria,  and  the 
Marches,  must  all  be  restored  to  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Pope. 
Nor  did  the  Vatican  conceal  its  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  to  Naples,  the  Grand  Duke  to  Tuscany,  as  well  as  the 
other  ducal  families  to  Parma  and  Modena.  Austria  was  still  in 
possession  of  Venetia ;  the  Roman  Court  would  have  been  only  too 
glad  to  have  seen  her  again  in  possession  of  Lombardy.  As  for 
Victor  Emmanuel,  the  Vatican  would  indeed  have  rejoiced  at  his 
being  relegated  to  the  possession  of  his  original  kiagdom  of  Piedmont, 
as  the  least  that  ought  to  have  been  inflicted  on  him  for  having 
risked  life  and  crown  in  the  cause  of  Italian  freedom,  despite  the 
anathemas  of  Pope  and  priests.  This  non  possumus  policy  of  the 
Holy  See  has  been  maintained  to  the  very  last.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  best  things  that  could  have  happened  to  Italy.  In  the  first  place, 
it  made  clear  to  Italians  who  was  the  unrelenting  foe  of  their  national 
independence.   In  the  next  place,  it  rendered  hopeless  all  the  illusory 
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compromises  of  imperial  France  and  other  such  counsellors.  The 
Convention  of  September,  1864,  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Florence, 
the  campaign  of  Montana,  the  return  of  the  French  to  Rome — these 
and  many  other  events,  with  all  their  attendant  negotiations,  intrigues, 
compromises,  and  failures  took  place ;  but  the  non  posaumm  of  the 
Vatican  happily  remained  immovable.  At  length  came  1870,  with 
its  giant  conflict  between  France  and  Germany.  Curiously  enough, 
none  encouraged  the  French  emperor  in  his  fatal  and  wicked  declara- 
tion of  hostilities  more  than  the  clerical  party  in  France.  These 
pious  folks  preached  war  with  all  the  fury  of  religious  hate.  They  little 
dreamed  that  one  of  that  war's  most  remarkable  results  would  be  the 
entrance  of  the  Italians  into  Rome.  More  significant  still  was  the 
fact  that  not  one  Roman  Catholic  power  entered  even  a  diplomatic 
protest  against  the  Italian  Government  taking  possession  of  Rome, 
and  making  it  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Austria,  when  asked  to 
do  so  by  the  Papal  Nuncio,  refused ;  while  Portugal,  Spain,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Bavaria,  some  with  approbation,  some  with  reserve, 
acknowledged  the  right  of  Italy  to  Rome,  and  more  than  one  of 
these  powers  counselled  the  Pope  to  give  up  his  non  posmmus. 

The  Italians,  once  in  possession  of  Rome,  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  and  applied  there,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  coimtry, 
that  constitution  which  has  thus  given  civil  and  religious  freedom 
to  the  whole  of  Italy.  The  Italian  parliament  then  proceeded  to 
discuss  and  draw  up  an  Act  which  should  define  the  position  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  labours 
of  the  parliament  resulted  in  the  law  of  the  Papal  Guarantees,  which 
after  long  and  full  discussion  finally  passed  both  houses,  and  received 
the  royal  assent  on  13th  May,  1871. 

Its  provisions  run  as  follows : — 

Paet  I. 

PEEROGATIVES  OF  THE  SOVEEEIGN  PONTIFF  AND  OF  THE 

HOLY  SEE. 

Akt.  I. — ^The  person  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  is  sacred  and  inviolable. 

Abt.  n. — An  attack  {attentato)  directed  against  the  person  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  and  any  instigation  to  commit  sucli  attack^  is  punishable  by  the  same 
penalties  as  those  established  in  the  case  of  an  attack  directed  against  the  person 
of  the  Eling,  or  any  instigation  to  commit  such  an  attack.  Offences  and  public 
insults  committed  directly  against  the  person  of  the  Pontiff  by  discourses,  acts, 
or  by  the  means  indicated  in  the  Ist  article  of  the  law  on  the  press,  are  punish- 
able by  the  penalties  established  by  the  19th  article  of  the  same  law.  These 
crimes  are  liable  to  pubUc  action  and  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 


The  discussion  of  religious  subjects  is  completely  free. 

Abt.  m. — ^The  Italian  Government  renders  throughout  the  territory  of  the 
kingdom  royal  honours  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  maintains  that  pre- 
eminence of  honour  recognised  as  belonging  to  him  by  catholic  princes.  The 
Sovereign  Pontiff  has  power  to  keep  up  the  usual  number  of  guards  attached 
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to  his  person,  and  to  the  custody  of  the  palaces,  without  prejudice  to  the 
obligations  and  duties  resulting  to  such  guards  fe-om  the  actual  laws  of  the 
kingdom. 

Abt.  rV. — The  endowment  of  3,225,000  francs  (lire  italiane)  of  yearly  rental 
is  retained  in  favour  of  the  Holy  See.  With  this  sum,  which  is  equal  to  that 
inscribed  in  the  Roman  balance-sheet  under  the  title,  **  Sacred  Apostolic 
Palaces,  Sacred  College,  Ecclesiastical  Congregations,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Foreign  Diplomatic  Office,"  it  is  intended  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  for  the  various  ecclesiastical  wants  of  the  Holy  See  for 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  maintenance,  and  for  the  keeping  of  the  apostolic 
palaces  and  their  dependencies ;  for  the  pay,  gratifications,  and  pensions  of  the 
guards  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  preceding  article,  and  for  those  attached 
to  the  Pontifical  Court  and  for  eventual  expenses ;  also  for  the  ordinary  main- 
tenance and  care  of  the  annexed  museums  and  library,  and  for  the  pay,  stipends, 
and  pensions  of  those  employed  for  that  purpose. 

The  endowment  mentioned  above  shall  be  inscribed  in  the  Great  Book  of  the 
Public  Debt,  in  form  of  perpetual  and  inalienable  revenue,  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  See ;  and  during  the  time  that  the  See  is  vacant,  it  shall  continue  to  be 
paid,  in  order  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  Boman  Church  during  that  interval 
of  time.  The  endowment  shall  remain  exempt  from  any  species  of  government, 
communal,  or  provincial  tax ;  and  it  cannot  be  diminished  in  future,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  Italian  Government  resolving  ultimately  itself  to  assume  the 
expenses  of  the  museums  and  library. 

Abt.  Y. — ^The  Sovereign  Pontiff,  besides  the  endowment  established  in  the 
preceding  article,  will  continue  to  have  the  use  of  the  apostolic  palaces  of  the 
Vatican  and  Lateran,  with  all  the  edifices,  gardens,  and  grounds  annexed  to  and 
dependent  on  them,  as  well  as  the  Villa  of  Castel  Grondolfo,  with  all  its  be- 
longings and  dependencies.  The  said  palaces,  villa,  and  annexes,  like  the 
museums,  the  library,  and  the  art  and  archaeological  collections  there  existing-, 
are  inalienable,  are  exempt  from  every  tax  or  impost,  and  from  all  expro- 
priation on  the  groimd  of  public  utility. 

Aet.  VT, — During  the  time  in  which  the  Holy  See  is  vacant,  no  judiciary  or 
political  authority  shall  be  able  for  any  reason  whatever  to  place  any  impedi- 
ment or  limit  to  the  personed  liberty  of  the  cardinals. 

The  Government  provides  that  the  meetings  of  the  Conclave  and  of  the 
(Ecumenical  Coimcils  shall  not  be  distiu'bed  by  any  extemed  violence. 

Abt.  Vn. — No  official  of  the  public  authority,  nor  agent  of  the  public  forces, 
can  in  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  office  enter  into  the  palaces  or  localities  of 
habitual  residence  or  temporary  stay  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  or  in  those  in 
which  are  assembled  a  Conclave  or  GScumenical  Coimcil,  unless  authorised  by 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  by  the  Conclave,  or  by  the  Council. 

Abt.  Vin. — It  is  forbidden  to  proceed  with  visits,  perquisitions,  or  seizures 
of  papers,  documents,  books,  or  registers  in  the  offices  and  pontifical  congre- 
gations invested  with  purely  spiritual  functions. 

Abt.  IX. — ^The  Sovereign  Pontiff  is  completely  free  to  fulfil  all  the  functions 
of  his  spiritual  ministry,  and  to  have  affixed  to  the  doors  of  the  basilicas  and 
churches  of  Bome  all  the  acts  of  the  above-mentioned  ministry. 

Abt.  X. — ^The  ecclesiastics  who,  by  reason  of  their  office,  participate  in 
Bome  in  the  sending  forth  of  the  acts  of  the  spiritual  ministry  of  the  Holy  See, 
are  not  subject  on  account  of  those  acts  to  any  molestation,  investigation,  or 
act  of  magistracy,  on  the  part  of  the  public  authorities.  Every  straoger 
invested  with  ecclesiastical  office  in  Bome  enjoys  the  personal  guarantees  ber 
longing  to  Italian  citizens  in  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  kmgdom. 

Abt.  XI. — ^The  envoys  of  foreign  governments  to  the  Holy  See  ei^oy  in 
the  kingdom  all  the  prerogatives  and  immunities  which  belong  to  diplomatic 
agents,  according  to  international  right.  To  offences  against  them  are  extended 
the  penalties    inflicted    for  offences  against  the  envoys  of   foreign  powers 
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accredited  to  the  Italian  Gbvemment.  To  the  envoys  of  the  Holy  See  to 
foreign  governments  are  assured  throughout  the  territory  of  the  kingdom  the 
accustomed  prerogatives  and  immunities,  according  to  the  same  (international) 
right,  in  going  to  and  from  the  place  of  their  mission. 

Abt.  Xn. — The  Supreme  Pontiff  corresponds  freely  with  the  Episcopate  and 
with  all  the  Catholic  world  without  any  interference  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
Italian  Government.  To  such  end  he  has  the  faculty  of  establishing  in  the 
Vatican,  or  in  any  other  of  his  residences,  postal  and  telegraphic  offices  worked 
by  clerks  of  his  own  appointment.  The  Pontifical  post-office  will  be  able  to 
correspond  directly,  by  means  of  sealed  packets,  with  the  post-offices  of  foreign 
administrations,  or  remit  its  own  correspondence  to  the  Italian  post-offices.  In 
both  cases  the  transport  of  dispatches  or  correspondence  furnished  with  the 
officied  Pontifical  stamp  will  be  exempt  from  every  tax  or  expense  as  regards 
Italian  territory.  The  couriers  sent  out  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
are  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  the  kingdom,  as  the  cabinet  couriers  or 
those  of  foreign  governments.  The  Pontifical  telegraphic  office  will  be  placed 
in  communication  with  the  network  of  telegraphic  lines  of  the  kingdom,  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.  Telegrams  transmitted  by  the  said  office  with  the 
authorised  designation  of  **  Pontifical "  will  be  received  and  transmitted  with 
the  privileges  established  for  telegrams  of  State,  and  with  exemption  in  the 
kingdom,  jfrom  every  tax.  The  same  advantages  will  be  enjoyed  by  the 
telegrams  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  or  those  which,  signed  by  his  order  and 
furnished  with  the  stamp  of  the  Holy  See,  shall  be  presented  to  any  telegraphic 
office  in  the  kingdom.  Telegrams  directed  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  shall  be 
exempt' &om  charges  upon  those  who  send  them. 

Abt.  Xm. — In  the  city  of  Eome  and  in  the  six  suburban  sees  the  semi- 
naries, academies,  colleges,  and  other  Catholic  institutions  founded  for  the 
education  and  culture  of  ecclesiastics,  shall  continue  to  depend  only  on  the 
Holy  See,  without  any  iiiterference  of  the  scholastic  authorities  of  the  kingdom. 

Paet  II. 
EELATIONS  OF  THE  STATE  WITH  THE  CHURCH. 

Aet.  XIV. — Every  special  restriction  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  meeting 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  is  abolished. 

Aet.  XV. — The  Government  renounces  its  right  of  apostolic  legateship 
{kgazia  apostolica)  in  Sicily,  and  also  its  right,  throughout  the  kingdom,  of 
nomination  or  presentation  in  the  collation  of  the  greater  benefices.  The 
bishops  shall  not  be  required  to  make  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King.  The 
greater  and  lesser  benefices  cannot  be  conferred  except  on  the  citizens  of  the 
kingdom,  save  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Bome,  and  of  the  suburban  sees.  No 
innovation  is  made  touching  the  presentation  to  benefices  under  royal 
patronage. 

Aet.  XVI. — ^The  royal  **  exequatur"  and  **  placet,"  and  every  other  form 
of  government  assent  for  the  publication  and  execution  of  acts  of  ecclesiastictd 
authority,  are  abolished.  However,  until  such  time  as  it  may  be  otherwise 
provided  in  the  special  law  of  which  Art.  XVlll.  speaks,  the  acts  of  these 
(ecclesiastical)  au^orities  which  concern  the  destination  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty and  the  provisions  of  the  major  and  minor  benefices,  excepting  those  of 
the  City  of  Bome  and  the  suburban  sees,  remain  subject  to  the  royal  "exe- 
quatur "  and  "  placet."  The  enactments  of  the  civil  law  with  regard  to  the 
creation  and  to  the  modes  of  existence  of  ecclesiastical  institutions  and  of  their 
property  remain  unaltered. 

Art.  XVn. — In  matters  spiritual  and  of  spiritual  discipline,  no  appeal  is 
admitted  against  the  acts  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  nor  is  any  aid  on  the 
part  of  the  civil  authority  recognised  as  due  to  such  acts,  nor  is  it  accorded  to 
them. 
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The  recognising  of  the  judicial  eflEects,  in  these  as  in  eyery  other  act  of  these 
(ecclesiastical)  authorities,  rests  with  the  civil  jurisdiction.  However,  each 
acts  are  without  effect  if  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  or  to  public  order, 
or  if  damaging  to  private  rights,  and  are  subjected  to  the  penal  laws  if  they 
constitute  a  crime. 

Art.  XVm. — ^An  ulterior  law  will  provide  for  the  reorganisation,  the  pre- 
servation, and  the  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  of  the  kingdonk 

Art.  XIX.— As  regards  all  matters  which  form  part  of  the  present  law, 
everything  now  existing,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  contrary  to  this  law,  ceases  to 
have  effect. 

The  object*  of  this  law  was  to  carry  out  still  further  than  had  yet 
been  done  the  principle  of  a  "  free  Church  in  a  free  State,"  by  giving 
the  Church  unfettered  power  in  all  spiritual  matters,  while  placing 
all  temporal  power  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  The  freedom  of  the 
latter  consists  in  the  complete  civil  and  religious  liberty  bestowed 
upon  the  subjects  of  the  State,  so  that  none  are  rendered  incapable  of 
filling  any  political  or  civic  office  on  account  of  their  creed ;  while  to 
all  denominations  alike  perfect  freedom  is  allowed  for  the  perform- 
ance of  divine  worship,  or  for  meetings  in  behalf  of  other  religious 
objects.  Although  the  Government  of  the  Italian  kingdom  permits 
(Art.  XVII.)  spiritual  authorities  to  punish  spiritual  offences  with 
spiritual  inflictions,  it  refuses,  by  the  same  article,  to  aid  in  any  way 
in  the  carrying  out  of  such  punishmeut.  If,  for  instance,  a  pastor  of 
the  Waldensian  Church,  or  a  priest  of  the  Roman,  be  held  guilty  of 
heretical  teaching  by  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs,  that  Church 
can  suspend  him  from  his  spiritual  office,  or  declare  him  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  body  of  the  faithful ;  but  the  State  refuses  to  take  any  part 
in  the  matter  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Should,  however,  the 
acts  of  these  Church  authorities  go  outside  the  domain  of  spiritual 
censure  and  deprivation,  by  interfering  with  the  personal  liberties  or 
rights  of  the  alleged  heretic,  the  State  would  not  allow  any  such 
temporal  punishment  to  be  inflicted  by  the  spiritual  authorities  of  any 
Church  whatever.  To  the  civil  judges  is  reserved  the  power  of 
deciding  whether  ecclesiastics  have  in  their  acts  trenched  upon  the 
rights  of  the  civil  power.  Thus  the  State  refuses  to  inflict,  or  to 
allow  any  Church  to  inflict,  temporal  penalties  on  any  citizen,  thereby 
preventing  all  religious  persecution,  and  leaving  all  its  subjects  free 
to  submit,  according  to  their  religious  convictions,  to  the  authority 
or  censures  of  the  Church  (whatever  it  may  be)  to  which  they  belong. 
The  State  claims  the  exclusive  power  of  inflicting  temporal  punish- 
ment ;  but  it  does  not  interfere  in  case  of  any  person  voluntarily 
submitting  even  to  temporal  inflictions,  because  he  wishes,  in  accbrd- 
ance  with  his  own  conscientious  convictions,  to  submit  to  such  punish- 
ment ;  as,  for  instance,  penance,  fasting,  and  the  like.  But  in  this 
case  the  act  of  submission  must  be  wholly  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  individual :  then,  and  then  only,  does  the  State  remain  neutral. 

By  this  law  of  the  Papal  Guarantees  the  consent  of  the  Crown 
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in  the  appointment  of  bishops,  known  as  the  royal  "  exequatur  "  and  • 
"  placet/'  is  given  up.  Thus  the  Pope  can  now  appoint  whom  he 
will  to  Italian  sees,  without  any  control  being  exercised  by  the  State. 
The  nomination  of  bishops  and  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  func- 
tions is  therefore  freed  from  any  interference  whatever  on  the  part 
of  the  civil  power  thoughout  the  Italian  kingdom.  Nor  are  the 
bishops  any  longer  required  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
King.  Such  full  liberty  is  not  accorded  to  the  Roman  Church  either 
by  Spain,  France,  Bavaria,  or  Austria ;  for  in  these  countries  the 
'•exequatur'*  and  "placet*'  are  still  retained.  So,  too,  in  these 
latter  countries  the  government  has  a  right  to  prohibit  the  publica- 
tion of  Papal  bulls,  briefs,  &c. ;  whereas  in  Italy  all  such  rights  have 
now  been  renounced  by  the  civil  power.  But  as  regards  tempora- 
lities. Article  XVI.  of  the  law  of  the  Papal  Guarantees  provides  that 
in  "  the  destination  of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  the  provision  of 
the  major  and  minor  benefices,'*  the  royal "  exequatur  "  and  "  placet " 
is  to  remain  in  force  "  until  such  time  as  it  may  be  otherwise  provided 
in  the  special  law  of  which  Article  XVIII.  speaks."  In  Italy  the 
State,  then,  still  retains  certain  powers  over  Church  temporalities, 
while  giving  up  all  power  over  matters  purely  spiritual.  Still,  as 
Article  XVIII.  clearly  points  out,  further  legislation  may  be  expected 
in  the  matter  of  these  temporalities.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
watch  what  will  be  the  future  course  of  the  Italian  Government  with 
regard  to  them.  That  course  will  doubtless  be  in  the  direction  of 
freeing  the  State  still  more  from  interference  with  matters  ecclesias- 
tical. There  are  many  in  Italy  who  would  like  to  see  the  State 
renounce  all  control  over  Church  temporalities,  and  hand  over  the 
power  it  still  retains  as  regards  them  to  the  municipal  and  communal 
authorities,  so  that  they,  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  should 
have  charge  of  Church  temporalities,  and  ^ttend  to  their  manage- 
ment and  payment.  Such  a  course,  it  is  thought,  would  free  the 
State  from  ecclesiastical  affairs,  while  giving  the  laity  the  means  of 
protecting  itself  against  tyranny  and  encrpachment  on  the  part  of  cle- 
rical authorities,  so  carrying  out  yet  more  fully  the  principle  of  "  a  free 
Church  in  a  free  State."  But  without  going  into  future  questions, 
it  is  clear  that  the  new  law  makes  a  great  advance  in  the  application 
of  that  principle.  In  place  of  the  old  union  of  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  powers,  their  separation  is  becoming  very  clearly  defined. 
The  spiritual  liberty  accorded  to  the  Roman  and  other  Churches  in 
Italy  is  complete,  while  the  temporal  pawer  of  the  head  of  the 
Romaji  Church  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  That  minimum 
consists  in  handing  over  to  the  Pope  the  palaces  of  the  Vatican  and 
Lateran,  the  villa  of  Castel  Gondolfo,  and  all  the  gardens,  buildings, 
&c.,  which  belong  to  them.  To  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  as  he  is 
styled,  royal  honours  are  accorded.  His  representatives  to  foreign 
CQurts,  and  their  representatives  to  the  Vatican,  are  placed  upon  the 
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same  footing  as  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers  accredited  to  the 
Government  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Absolute  freedom  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Pope  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  secured.  An 
annual  sum^  equal  to  that  inscribed  in  the  old  Roman  budget  as  form- 
ing the  Papal  civil  list,  is  eissured  to  him  by  the  Italian  Government. 
Such,  then,  is  the  temporal  position  accorded  to  the  Roman  Pontiff; 
while  in  spiritual  matters  he  has  perfect  freedom.  No  longer  in  the 
Italian  kingdom  do  "  exequaturs,"  "  placets,"  or  "  concordats  "  place 
any  restrictions,  as  in  France,  Bavaria,  and  Austria,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishops  by  the  Pope,  on  the  publishing  of  his  bulls,  allocu- 
tions, and  briefs,  or  on  any  other  of  his  spiritual  acts. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  as  matters  now  stand  Italy  cannot  be 
reckoned  among  those  countries  which  have  completely  severed — as 
in  Ireland  and  the  United  States — all  connection  between  Church 
and  State.  The  first  article  of  the  constitution  still  remains, 
declaring  that  the  Catholic  Apostolic  and  Roman  religion  is  the 
only  religion  of  the  State.  The  Italian  Government,  moreover, 
accords  a  special  position,  and  special  rights  of  a  temporal  kind,  to 
the  Holy  See ;  and  while  giving  complete  freedom  to  the  spiritual 
authority  of  that  see,  the  Government  still  retains  a  hold  over 
ecclesiastical  temporalities.  But  though  all  connection  between  the 
State  and  the  Church  has  not  been  given  up,  Italy  may  fairly  claim 
to  have  canied  out,  at  least  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  principle  of 
freedom  in  both  Church  and  State — to  a  greater  extent,  indeed,  than 
some  of  her  best  friends  deem  wise,  though  the  writer  cannot  agree 
in  that  opinion.  For  in  Italy  assuredly  the  State  is  now  free,  if 
indeed  the  possession  of  a  civil  and  religious  liberty  as  nearly  aa 
possible  identical  with  that  of  Great  Britain  constitutes  freedom  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  Italian  soil  being  at  last  delivered  from  the  pre- 
sence of  foreign  bayonets.  Again,  the  Roman  Church  is  free  in  the 
exercise  of  all  her  spiritual  functions,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  her  condition  elsewhere ;  while  other  Churches,  such  as  the  Wal- 
densian  and  Evangelical,  possess  no  less  liberty  in  Italy  than  that 
enjoyed  by  Nonconformist  Churches  in  England.  Whatever,  then, 
logic  may  urge  from  its  own  point  of  view,  practical  common  sense, 
at  any  rate,  will  admit  that  Italy  has  now  very  fully  realised  in  her 
practice  the  maxim  of  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Pope  denounces  all  that  has  been  done,  and 
declares  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican.  He  is  neither  more  nor 
less  so  thftn  the  Protestant  Primate  of  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church 
would  be,  if  he  chose  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  because  the 
parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  deprived  him  and  his  Church 
of  their  former  temporal  power.  As  it  is,  both  these  prelates  can 
leave  their  residences  or  countries,  or  remain  in  them,  just  as  they 
please.     The  only  difference  is,  that  if  the  Protestant  bishop  appears 
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in  public  no  special  attention  is  paid  to  him;  but  whenever  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  chooses  so  to  do,  the  soldiers  of  the  Italian  army 
have  orders  to  present  arms,  and  royal  honours  are  prescribed  as 
due  to  him  by  law.  Bub  all  this,  with  palaces,  a  civil  list,  and  the 
freest  exercise  of  his  spiritual  authority,  are  as  nothing,  according  to 
some  ardent  supporters  of  the  Vatican,  unless  once  again  3,000,000 
of  Italians  be  replaced  under  the  Pope's  temporal  government — a 
government  opposed  alike  to  constitutional  rule  and  to  religious 
freedom ;  but  by  no  means  opposed  to  the  use  of  foreign  bayonets 
for  the  suppression  of  such  rule  and  freedom.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  Rome's  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  just  as  bitter  in 
1850  against  those  wise  and  moderate  reforms  in  Piedmont,  called 
the  Siccardine  laws,  as  against  the  establishment  of  a  temporal 
government  in  Rome  based  upon  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The 
refusal  of  the  last  sacraments  to  Santa  Rosa  for  his  adhesion  to  those 
laws,  was  but  a  proof  of  the  Roman  Church's  imalterable  opposition 
to  just  and  equal  legislation  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  Thus  early 
did  she  fight  against  the  cause  of  toleration  and  liberty  in  Italy.  As 
it  was  then,  so  it  was  later,  when  Pius  IX.,  in  his  Encyclical  Letter 
of  December,  1864,  roundly  termed  "  delirium "  the  opinion  that 
"  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship  is  the  right  of  every  man," 
and  condemned  those  who  affirm  ''  that  the  best  condition  of  society 
is  that  in  which  the  power  of  the  laity  is  not  compelled  to  inflict  the 
penalties  of  the  law  upon  violators  of  the  Catholic  religion,  imless 
required  by  considerations  of  public  safety."  There  are  fervid 
supporters  of  the  Papacy  who  have  recently  maintained  the  right 
of  the  Church  to  call  in  the  arm  of  the  civil  power  to  protect  and 
uphold  her  teaching.  Were  this,  by.no  means  new,  development  of 
priestly  lore  put  in  practice,  the  Church  would  once  again  have 
obtained  the  power  of  persecuting  her  opponents,  and  would  once 
again  do  imto  others  what  she  would  not  that  others  should  do  to 
her.  With  such  teaching  set  forth  by  high  authorities  of  the  Roman 
Church,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  no  Europ^n  government  put 
forward  so  much  as  a  diplomatic  protest  last  year  against  the  over- 
throw of  her  temporal  power.  None  of  them,  indeed,  could  have 
done  so  with  any  consistency ;  for  they  all  maintain  by  law  the 
"  freedom  of  conscience  and  worship  as  the  right  of  every  man," 
which  the  chief  of  tliat  temporal  power  distinctly  condemns. 
Among  the  nations  of  Europe  there  are  none  who  have  more  boldly 
and  successfully  repudiated  that  condemnation  than  the  people  and 
statesmen  of  Italy.  Nor  are  there  any  who  strive  to  carry  out  more 
faithfully  the  great  principles  of  liberty,  both  national  and  indi- 
vidual, civil  and  religious.  But  yesterday  their  country  was  the 
victim  of  foreign  occupation  and  priestly  intolerance,  to-day  she  has 
her  place  among  the  free  nations^  the  earth. 

J.  W.  Peobyn. 
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THE  EUSTACE  DIAMONDS. 

Chapter  XXI. 

"  ianthe's    soul." 

Lady  Eustace  had  been  rather  cross  on  the  journey  down  to  Scotland, 
and  had  almost  driven  the  unfortunate  Macnulty  to  think  that  Lady 
Linlithgow  or  the  workhouse  would  be  better  than  this  young  tyrant ; 
but  on  her  arrival  at  her  own  house  she  weis  for  awhile  all  smiles 
and  kindness.  During  the  journey  she  had  been  angry  without 
thought,  but  was  almost  entitled  to  be  excused  for  her  auger.  Could 
Miss  Macnulty  have  realised  the  amount  of  oppression  inflicted  on 
her  patroness  by  the  box  of  diamonds,  she  would  have  forgiven  any- 
thing. Hitherto  there  had  been  some  secrecy,  or  at  any  rate  some 
privacy  attached  to  the  matter;  but  now  that  odious  lawyer  had 
discussed  the  matter  aloud,  in  the  very  streets,  in  the  presence  of 
servants,  and  Lady  Eustace  had  felt  that  it  was  discussed  also  by 
every  porter  on  the  railway  from  London  down  to  Troon,  the  station 
in  Scotland  at  which  her  own  carriage  met  her  to  take  her  to  her 
own  castle.  The  night  at  Carlisle  had  been  terrible  to  her,  and  the 
diamonds  had  never  been  for  a  moment  off  her  mind.  Perhaps  the 
worst  of  it  all  was  that  her  own  man-servant  and  maid-servant  had 
heard  the  claim  which  had  been  so  violently  made  by  Mr.  Camper- 
down.  There  are  people,  in  that  respect  very  fortunately  circum- 
stanced, whose  servants,  as  a  matter  of  course,  know  all  their  affitirs, 
have  an  interest  in  their  concerns,  sympathise  with  their  demands, 
feel  their  wants,  and  are  absolutely  at  one  with  them.  But  in  such 
cases  the  servants  are  really  known,  and  are  almost  as  completely  a 
part  of  the  family  as  the  sons  and  daughters.  There  may  be  dis- 
ruptions and  quarrels;  causes  may  arise  for  ending  the  existing 
condition  of  things ;  but  while  this  condition  lasts,  the  servants  in 
such  households  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  too  well  inclined  to  fight 
the  battles  of  their  employers.  Mr.  Binns,  the  butler,  would  almost 
foam  at  the  mouth  if  it  were  suggested  to  him  that  the  plate  at 
Silvercup  Hall  was  not  the  undoubted  property  of  the  old  squire ; 
and  Mrs.  Pouncebox  could  not  be  made  to  believe,  by  any  amount  of 
human  evidence,  that  the  jewels  which  her  lady  has  worn  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  are  not  her  ladyship's  very  own.  Binns  would 
fight  for  the  plate,  and  so  would  Pouncebox  for  the  jewels,  almost 
till  they  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  preservation  of  these  treasures  on 
behalf  of  those  who  paid  them  their  wages,  and  fed  them,  who 
occasionally  scolded  them  but  always  succoured  them,  would  be  their 
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point  of  honour.  No  torture  would  get  the  key  of  the  cellar  from 
Binns ;  no  threats  extract  from  Pouncebox  a  secret  of  the  toilet. 
But  poor  Lizzie  Eustace  had  no  Binns  and  no  Pouncebox.  They  are 
plants  that  grow  slowly.  There  was  still  too  much  of  the  mushroom 
about  Lady  Eustace  to  permit  of  her  possessing  such  treasures.  Her 
footman  was  six  feet  high,  was  not  bad  looking,  and  was  called 
Thomas.  She  knew  no  more  about  him,  and  was  far  too  wise  to 
expect  sympathy  from  him,  or  other  aid  than  the  work  for  which  she 
paid  him.  Her  own  maid  was  somewhat  nearer  to  her ;  but  not 
much  nearer.  The  girl's  name  was  Patience  Crabstick,  and  she 
could  do  hair  well.     Lizzie  knew  but  little  more  of  her  than  that. 

Lizzie  considered  herself  to  be  still  engaged  to  be  married  to  Lord 
Fawn, — but  there  was  no  sympathy  to  be  had  in  that  quarter. 
Frank  Greystock  might  be  induced  to  sympathise  with  her ; — ^but 
hardly  after  the  fashion  which  Lizzie  desired.  And  then  sympathy 
in  that  direction  would  be  so  dangerous,  should  she  decide  upon 
going  on  with  the  Fawn  marriage.  For  the  present  she  had 
quarrelled  with  Lord  Fawn ; — ^but  the  very  bitterness  of  that  quarrel, 
and  the  decision  with  which  her  betrothed  had  declared  his  intention 
of  breaking  off  the  match,  made  her  the  more  resolute  that  she 
would  marry  him.  During  her  journey  to  Portray  she  had  again 
determined  that  he  should  be  her  husband — and,  if  so,  advanced 
sympathy, — sympathy  that  would  be  pleasantly  tender  with  her 
cousin  Frank,  would  be  dangerous.  She  would  be  quite  willing  to 
accept  even  Miss  Macnulty's  sympathy,  if  that  humble  lady  would 
give  it  to  her  of  the  kind  she  wanted.  She  declared  to  herself  that 
she  could  pour  herself  out  on  Miss  Macnulty's  bosom,  and  mingle 
her  tears  even  with  Miss  Macnulty's,  if  only  Miss  Macnulty  would 
believe  in  her.  If  Miss  Macnulty  would  be  enthusiastic  about  the 
jewels,  enthusiastic  as  to  the  wickedness  of  Lord  Fawn,  enthusiastic 
in  praising  Lizzie  herself,  Lizzie, — so  she  told  herself, — ^would  have 
showered  all  the  sweets  of  female  friendship  even  on  Miss  Macnulty's 
head.  But  Miss  Macnulty  was  as  hard  as  a  deal  board.  She  did  as 
she  was  bidden,  thereby  earning  her  bread.  But  there  was  n,o 
tenderness  in  her ; — ^no  delicacy ; — no  feeling ; — ^no  comprehension. 
It  was  thus  that  Lady  Eustace  judged  her  humble  companion ;  and 
in  one  respect  she  judged  her  rightly.  Miss  Macnulty  did  not  believe 
in  Lady  Eustace,  and  was  not  sufficiently  gifted  to  act  up  to  a  belief 
which  she  did  not  entertain. 

Poor  Lizzie !  The  world,  in  judging  of  people  who  are  false,  and  bad, 
and  selfish,  and  prosperous  to  outward  appearances,  is  apt  to  be  hard 
upon  them,  and  to  forget  the  punishments  which  generally  accompany 
such  faults.  Lizzie  Eustace  was  very  false  and  bad  and  selfish, — 
and,  we  may  say,  very  prosperous  also  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  she 
was  thoroughly  uncomfortable.     She  was  never  at  ease.     There  was 
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no  green  spot  in  her  life  with  which  she  could  be  contented.  And 
though,  after  a  fashion,  she  knew  herself  to  be  false  and  bad,  she 
was  thoroughly  convinced  that  she  was  ill-used  by  everybody  about 
her.  She  was  being  very  badly  treated  by  Lord  Fawn  ; — but  she 
flattered  herself  that  she  would  be  able  to  make  Lord  Fawn  know 
more  of  her  character  before  she  had  done  with  him. 

Portray  Castle  was  really  a  castle, — not  simply  a  country  mansion 
so  called,  but  a  stone  edifice  with  battlements  and  a  round  tower  at 
one  corner,  and  a  gate  which  looked  as  if  it  might  have  had  a  port- 
cullis, and  narrow  windows  in  a  portion  of  it,  and  a  cannon  mounted 
up  on  a  low  roof,  and  an  excavation  called  the  moat, — ^but  which  was 
now  a  fantastic,  somewhat  picturesque,  garden, — running  round  two 
sides  of  it.  In  very  truth,  though  a  portion  of  the  castle  was  un- 
doubtedly old  and  had  been  built  when  strength  was  needed  for 
defence  and  probably  for  the  custody  of  booty, — the  battlements,  and 
the  round  tower,  and  the  awe-inspiring  gateway  had  all  been  added 
by  one  of  the  late  Sir  Florians.  But  the  castle  looked  like  a  castle, 
and  was  interesting.  As  a  house  it  was  not  particularly  eligible,  the 
castle  form  of  domestic  architecture  being  exigeant  in  its  nature,  and 
demanding  that  space,  which  in  less  ambitious  houses  can  be  applied 
to  comfort,  shall  be  surrendered  to  magnificence.  There  was  a  great 
hall,  and  a  fine  dining-room  with  plate-glass  windows  looking  out  upon 
the  sea  ;  but  the  other  sitting-rooms  were  insignificant,  and  the  bed- 
rooms were  here  and  there,  and  were  for  the  most  part  small  and 
dark.  That,  however,  which  Lizzie  had  appropriated  to  her  own  use 
was  a  grand  chamber,  looking  also  out  upon  the  open  sea. 

The  castle  stood  on  a  bluff  of  land,  with  a  fine  prospect  of  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  and  with  a  distant  view  of  the  Isle  of  Arran.  When 
the  air  was  clear,  as  it  often  is  clear  there,  the  Arran  hills  could  be  seen 
from  Lizzie's  window,  and  she  was  proud  of  talking  of  the  prospect. 
In  other  respects,  perhaps,  the  castle  was  somewhat  desolate.  There 
were  a  few  stunted  trees  around  it,  but  timber  had  not  prospered 
there.  There  was  a  grand  kitchen  garden,  — or  rather  a  kitchen 
garden  which  had  been  intended  to  be  grand  ; — but  since  Lizzie's 
reign  had  been  commenced,  the  grandeur  had  been  neglected.  Grand 
kitchen  gardens  are  expensive,  and  Lizzie  had  at  once  been 
firm  in  reducing  the  under-gardeners  from  five  men  to  one  and  a 
boy.  The  head-gardener  had  of  course  left  her  at  once ;  but  that 
had  not  broken  her  heart,  and  she  had  hired  a  modest  man  at  a  guinea 
a  week  instead  of  a  scientific  artist,  who  waa  by  no  means  modest, 
with  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year  and  coals,  house,  milk, 
and  all  other  horticultural  luxuries.  Though  Lizzie  was  prosperous 
and  had  a  fine  income,  she  was  already  aware  that  she  could  not  keep 
up  a  town  and  country  establishment  and  be  a  rich  woman  on  four 
thousand  a  year.     There  was  a  flower  garden  and  small  shrubbery 
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within  the  so-called  moat ;  hut,  otherwise,  the  grounds  of  Portray 
Castle  were  not  alluring.  The  place  was  somhre,  exposed,  and,  in 
winter,  very  cold ;  and  except  that  the  expanse  of  sea  heneath  the 
hill  on  which  stood  the  castle  was  fine  and  open,  it  had  no  great 
claim  to  praise  on  the  score  of  scenery.  Behind  the  castle,  and  away 
from  the  sea,  the  low  mountains  belonging  to  the  estate  stretched  for 
some  eight  or  ten  miles ;  and  towards  the  further  end  of  them, 
where  stood  a  shooting-lodge,  called  always  The  Cottage,  the  land- 
scape became  rough  and  grand.  It  was  in  this  cottage  that  Frank 
Greystock  was  to  be  sheltered  with  his  friend  when  he  came  down  to 
shoot  what  Lady  Eustace  had  called  her  three  annual  grouse. 

She  ought  to  have  been  happy  and  comfortable.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  some  to  say  that  a  young  widow  should  not  be  happy  and 
comfortable, — that  she  should  be  weeping  her  lost  lord,  and  subject 
to  the  desolation  of  bereavement.  But  as  the  world  goes  now,  young 
widows  are  not  miserable,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  a  growing  tendency 
in  society  to  claim  from  them  year  by  year  still  less  of  any  misery 
that  may  be  avoidable.  Suttee  propensities  of  all  sorts,  from  burn- 
ing alive  down  to  bombazine  and  hideous  forms  of  clothing,  are 
becoming  less  and  less  popular  among  the  nations,  and  women  are 
beginning  to  learn  that,  let  what  misfortunes  will  come  upon  them, 
it  is  well  for  them  to  be  as  happy  as  their  nature  will  allow  them  to 
be.  A  woman  may  thoroughly  respect  her  husband,  and  mourn  him 
truly,  honestly,  with  her  whole  heart,  and  yet  enjoy  thoroughly  the 
good  things  which  he  has  left  behind  for  her  use.  It  was  not,  at  any 
rate,  sorrow  for  the  lost  Sir  Florian  that  made  Lady  Eustace  uncom 
fortable.  She  had  her  child.  She  had  her  income.  She  had  her 
youth  and  beauty.  She  had  Portray  Castle.  She  had  a  new  lover, 
— and  if  she  chose  to  be  quit  of  him,  not  liking  him  well  enough  for 
the  purpose,  she  might  imdoubtedly  have  another  whom  she  would 
like  better.  She  had  hitherto  been  thoroughly  successful  in  her  life. 
And  yet  she  was  unhappy.     What  was  it  that  she  wanted  P 

She  had  been  a  very  clever  child, — a  clever,  crafty  child;  and 
now  she  was  becoming  a  clever  woman.  Her  craft  remained  with 
her;  but  so  keen  was  her  outlook  upon  the  world,  that  she  was 
beginning  to  perceive  that  craft,  let  it  be  never  so  crafty,  will  in  the 
long  run  miss  its  own  object.  She  actually  envied  the  simplicity  of 
Lucy  Morris,  for  whom  she  delighted  to  find  evil  names,  calling  her 
demure,  a  prig,  a  sly  puss,  and  so  on.  But  she  could  see,— or  half 
see, — ^that  Lucy  with  her  simplicity  was  stronger  than  was  she  with 
her  craft.  She  had  nearly  captivated  Frank  Greystock  with  her  wiles, 
but  without  any  wiles  Lucy  had  captivated  him  altogether.  And  a 
man  captivated  by  wiles  was  only  captivated  for  a  time,  whereas  a 
man  won  by  simplicity  would  be  won  for  ever, — ^if  he  himself  were 
worth  the  winning.     And  this,  too,  she  felt, — that  let  her  success  be 
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what  it  mighty  she  could  not  be  happy  unless  she  could  win  a  man's 
heart.  She  had  won  Sir  Florian's,  but  that  had  been  but  for  an 
hour, — for  a  month  or  two.  And  then  Sir  Florian  had  never  really 
won  hers.  Could  not  she  be  simple  P  Could  not  she  act  simplicity 
so  well  that  the  thing  acted  should  be  as  powerful  as  the  thing  itself; 
— perhaps  even  more  powerful  P  Poor  Lizzie  Eustace !  In  think- 
ing over  this,  she  saw  a  great  deal.  It  was  wonderful  that  she 
should  see  so  much,  and  tell  herself  so  many  home  truths.  But  there 
was  one  truth  she  could  not  see,  and  therefore  could  not  tell  it  to 
herself.  She  had  not  a  heart  to  give.  It  had  become  petrified 
during  those  lessons  of  early  craft  in  which  she  had  taught  herself 
how  to  get  the  better  of  Messrs.  Harter  and  Benjamin,  of  Sir  Florian 
Eustace,  of  Lady  Linlithgow,  and  of  Mr.  Camperdown. 

Her  ladyship  had  now  come  down  to  her  country  house,  leaving 
London  and  all  its  charms,  actuated  by  various  motives.  In  the 
first  place,  the  house  in  Moimt  Street  was  taken,  furnished,  by  the 
month,  and  the  servants  were  hired  after  the  same  fashion,  and  the 
horses  jobbed.  Lady  Eustace  was  already  sufficiently  intimate  with 
her  accounts  to  know  that  she  would  save  two  hundred  poimds  by 
not  remaining  another  month  or  three  weeks  in  London,  and  sufiS- 
ciently  observant  of  her  own  affairs  to  have  perceived  that  such  sav- 
ing was  needed.  And  then  it  appeared  to  her  that  her  battle  with 
Lord  Fawn  could  be  better  fought  from  a  distance  than  at  close 
quarters.  London,  too,  was  becoming  absolutely  distasteful  to  her. 
There  were  many  things  there  that  tended  to  make  her  unhappy, 
and  so  few  that  she  x^ould  enjoy  I  She  was  afraid  of  Mr.  Camper- 
down,  and  ever  on  the  rack  lest  some  dreadful  thing  should  come 
upon  her  in  respect  of  the  necklace, — some  horrible  paper  served 
upon  her  from  a  magistrate,  ordering  her  appearance  at  Newgate,  or 
perhaps  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  a  visit  from  policemen,  who 
would  be  empowered  to  search  for  and  carry  off  the  iron  box.  And 
then  there  was  so  little  in  her  London  life  to  gratify  her !  It  is 
pleasant  to  win  in  a  fight; — ^but  to  be  always  fighting  is  not 
pleasant.  Except  in  those  moments,  few  and  far  between,  in  which 
she  was  alone  with  her  cousin  Frank, — and  perhaps  in  those  other 
moments  in  which  she  wore  her  diamonds, — she  had  but  little  in 
London  that  she  enjoyed.  She  still  thought  that  a  time  would  come 
when  it  would  be  otherwise.  Under  these  influences  she  had  actually 
made  herself  believe  that  she  was  sighing  for  the  country,  and 
for  solitude;  for  the  wide  expanse  of  her  own  bright  waves, — as  she 
had  called  them, — and  for  the  rocks  of  dear  Portray.  She  had  told 
Miss  Macnulty  and  Augusta  Fawn  that  she  thirsted  for  the  breezes 
of  Ayrshire,  so  that  she  might  return  to  her  books  and  her  thoughts. 
Amidst  the  whirl  of  London  it  was  impossible  either  to  read  or  to 
think.     And  she  believed  it,  too, — herself.    She  so  believed  it,  that 
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on  the  first  morning  of  her  arrival  she  took  a  little  volume  in  her 
pockety  containing  Shelley's  "  Queen  Mab/'  and  essayed  to  go  down 
upon  the  rocks.  She  had  actually  breakfasted  at  nine,  and  was  out 
in  the  sloping  grounds  below  the  castle  before  ten,  having  made 
some  boast  to  Miss  Macnulty  about  the  morning  air. 

She  scrambled  down, — not  very  far  down,  but  a  little  way  beneath 
the  garden  gate,  to  a  spot  on  which  a  knob  of  rock  cropped  out  from 
the  scanty  herbage  of  the  incipient  cliff.  Fifty  yards  lower,  the  real 
rocks  began ;  and,  though  the  real  rocks  were  not  very  rocky,  not 
precipitous  or  even  bold,  and  were  partially  covered  with  sedt-fed 
mosses,  down  almost  to  the  sea,  nevertheless,  they  justified  her  in 
talking  about  her  rock-bound  shore.  The  shore  was  hers, — for  her 
life,  for  it  was  rock-bound.  This  knob  she  had  espied  from  her 
windows ; — and,  indeed,  had  been  thinking  of  it  for  the  last  week, 
as  a  place  appropriate  to  solitude  and  Shelley.  She  had  stood  on  it 
before,  and  had  stretched  her  arms  with  enthusiasm  towards  the  just- 
visible  mountains  of  Arran.  On  that  occasion  the  weather,  perhaps, 
had  been  cool ;  but  now  a  blazing  sun  was  overhead,  and  when  she 
had  been  seated  half  a  minute,  and  "  Queen  Mab  "  had  been  with- 
drawn from  her  pocket,  she  foimd  that  it  would  not  do.  It  would 
not  do,  even  with  the  canopy  she  could  make  for  herself  with  her 
parasol.  So  she  stood  up  and  looked  about  herself  for  shade ; — ^for 
shade  in  some  spot  in  which  she  could  still  look  out  upon  ''  her  dear 
wide  ocean,  with  its  glittering  smile.''  For  it  was  thus  that  she 
would  talk  about  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde.  Shelter  near  her  there 
was  none.  The  scrubby  trees  lay  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  right, — 
and  up  the  hill,  too.  '  She  had  once  clambered  down  to  the  actual 
shore,  and  might  do  so  again.  But  she  doubted  that  there  would  be 
shelter  even  there ;  and  the  clambering  up  on  that  former  occasion 
had  been  a  nuisance  and  would  be  a  worse  nuisance  now.  Thinking 
of  all  this,  and  feeling  the  sun  keenly,  she  gradually  retraced  her 
steps  to  the  garden  within  the  moat,  and  seated  herself,  Shelley  in 
hand,  within  the  summer-house.  The  bench  was  narrow,  hard,  and 
broken  ;  and  there  were  some  snails  which  discomposed  her ; — but, 
nevertheless,  she  would  make  the  best  of  it.  Her  darling  '^  Queen 
Mab  "  must  be  read  without  the  coarse,  inappropriate,  every-day  sur- 
roundings of  a  drawing-room ;  and  it  was  now  manifest  to  her  that, 
unless  she  could  get  up  much  earlier  in  the  morning,  or  come  out  to 
her  reading  after  sunset,  the  knob  of  rock  would  not  avail  her. 

She  began  her  reading,  resolved  that  she  would  enjoy  her  poetry 
in  spite  of  the  narrow  seat.  She  had  often  talked  of  "  Queen  Mab," 
and  perhaps  she  thought  she  had  read  it.  This,  however,  was  in 
truth  her  first  attempt  at  that  work.  '^  How  wonderful  is  Death ! 
Death  and  his  brother.  Sleep ! "  Then  she  half-closed  the  volume, 
and  thought  that  she  enjoyed  the  idea.    Death, — and  his  brother. 
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Sleep  !  She  did  not  know  why  they  should  be  more  wonderful  than 
Action,  or  Life,  or  Thought; — ^but  the  words  were  of  a  nature 
which  would  enable  her  to  remember  them,  and  they  would  be  good 
for  quoting.  ''  Sudden  arose  lanthe's  soul ;  it  stood  all-beautifdl 
in  naked  purity.**  The  name  of  lanthe  suited  her  exactly.  And 
the  antithesis  conveyed  to  her  mind  by  naked  purity  struck  her 
strongly,  and  she  determined  to  learn  the  passage  by  heart.  Eight 
or  nine  lines  were  printed  separately,  like  a  stanza,  and  the  labour 
would  not  be  great,  and  the  task,  when  done,  would  be  complete. 
"  Instinct  with  inexpressible  beauty  and  grace.  Each  stain  of  earthli- 
ness  Had  passed  away,  it  reassumed  Its  native  dignity,  and  stood 
Immortal  amid  ruin."  Which  was  instinct  with  beauty, — ^the  stain 
or  the  soul,  she  did  not  stop  to  inquire,  and  may  be  excused  for  not 
understanding.  "  Ah,'* — she  exclaimed  to  herself,  "  how  true  it  is  ; 
how  one  feels  it ;  how  it  comes  home  to  one ! — '  Sudden  arose 
lanthe's  soul ! '  *'  And  then  she  walked  about  the  garden,  repeating 
the  words  to  herself,  and  almost  forgetting  the  heat.  ^' '  Each  stain 
of  earthliness  had  passed  away.'  Ha ; — yes.  They  will  pass  away, 
and  become  instinct  with  beauty  and  grace."  A  dim  idea  came 
upon  her  that  when  this  happy  time  should  arrive,  no  one  would 
claim  her  necklace  from  her,  and  that  the  man  at  the  stables  would 
not  be  so  disagreeably  punctual  in  sending  in  his  bill.  "*  All- 
beautiful  in  ni^ed  purity ! ' "  What  a  tawdry  world  was  this,  in 
which  clothes  and  food  and  houses  are  necessary !  How  perfectly 
that  boy-poet  had  understood  it  all !  "  *  Immortal  amid  ruin !  '  " 
She  liked  the  idea  of  the  ruin  almost  as  well  as  that  of  the  immor- 
tality, and  the  stains  quite  as  well  as  the  purity.  As  immortality 
must  come,  and  as  stains  were  instinct  with  grace,  why  be  afraid  of 
ruin  P  But  then,  if  people  go  wrong, — at  least  women, — they  are 
not  asked  out  anywhere !     "  '  Sudden  arose  lanthe's  soul ;  it  stood 

all-beautiful ' "    And  so  the  piece  was  learned,  and  Lizzie  felt 

that  she  had  devoted  her  hour  to  poetry  in  a  quite  rapturous  manner. 
At  any  rate  she  had  a  bit  to  quote ;  and  though  in  truth  she  did  not 
understand  the  exact  bearing  of  the  image,  she  had  so  studied  her 
gestures,  and  so  modulated  her  voice,  that  she  knew  that  she  could 
be  effective.  She  did  not  then  care  to  carry  her  reading  further,  but 
returned  with  the  volume  into  the  house.  Though  the  passage  about 
lanthe's  soul  comes  very  early  in  the  work,  she  was  now  quite 
familiar  with  the  poem,  and  when,  in  after  days,  she  spoke  of  it  as 
a  thing  of  beauty  that  she  had  made  her  own  by  long  study,  she 
actually  did  not  know  that  she  «was  lying.  As  she  grew  older,  how- 
ever, she  quickly  became  wiser,  and  was  aware  that  in  learning  one 
passage  of  a  poem,  it  is  expedient  to  select  one  in  the  middle,  or  at 
the  end.  The  world  is  so  cruelly  observant  now-a-days,  that  even 
men  and  women  who  have  not  themselves  read  their  "  Queen  Mab,*' 
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will  know  from  what  part  of  the  poem  a  morsel  is  extracted,  and 
will  not  give  you  credit  for  a  page  heyond  that  from  which  your 
passage  comes. 

After  lunch  Lizzie  invited  Miss  Macnulty  to  sit  at  the  open 
window  of  the  drawing-room  and  look  out  upon  the  "  glittering 
waves."  In  giving  Miss  Macnulty  her  due,  we  must  acknowledge 
that,  though  she  owned  no  actual  cleverness  herself,  had  no  culti- 
vated tastes,  read  but  little,  and  that  little  of  a  colourless  kind,  and 
thought  nothing  of  her  hours  but  that  she  might  get  rid  of  them  and 
live, — yet  she  had  a  certain  power  of  insight,  and  could  see  a  thing. 
Lizzie  Eustace  was  utterly  powerless  to  impose  upon  her.  Such  as 
Lizzie  was,  Miss  Macnulty  was  willing  to  put  up  with  her  and 
accept  her  bread.  The  people  whom  she  had  known  had  been  either 
worthless — as  had  been  her  own  father,  or  cruel — ^like  Lady  Lin- 
lithgow, or  false — as  was  Lady  Eustace.  Miss  Macnulty  knew  that 
worthlessness,  cruelty,  and  falseness  had  to  be  endured  by  such  as 
ehe.  And  she  could  bear  them  without  caring  much  about  them ; — 
not  condemning  them,  even  within  her  own  heart,  very  heavily. 
But  ehe  was  strangely  deficient  in  this, — that  she  could  not  call 
these  qualities  by  other  names,  even  to  the  owners  of  them.  She 
was  unable  to  pretend  to  believe  Lizzie't  rhapsodies.  It  was  hardly 
conscience  or  a  grand  spirit  of  truth  that  actuated  her,  as  much  as  a 
want  of  the  courage  needed  for  lying.  She  had  not  had  the  face  to 
call  old  Lady  Linlithgow  kind,  and  therefore  old  Lady  Linlithgow 
had  turned  her  out  of  the  house.  When  Lady  Eustace  called  on  her 
for  sympathy,  she  had  not  courage  enough  to  dare  to  attempt  the  bit 
of  acting  which  would  be  necessary  for  sympathetic  expression.  She 
was  like  a  dog  or  a  child,  and  was  unable  not  to  be  true.  Lizzie 
was  longing  for  a  little  mock  sympathy, — was  longing  to  show  off 
her  Shelley,  and  was  very  kind  to  Miss  Macnulty  when  she  got  the 
poor  lady  into  the  recess  of  the  window.  "  This  is  nice ; — is  it 
not  ?  "  she  said,  as  she  spread  her  hand  out  through  the  open  space 
towards  the  "  wide  expanse  of  glittering  waves." 

"  Very  nice, — only  it  glares  so,"  said  Miss  Macnulty. 
"  Ah,  I  love  the  full  warmth  of  the  real  summer.  With  me  it 
always  seems  that  the  sun  is  needed  to  bring  to  true  ripeness  the 
fruit  of  the  heart."  Nevertheless  she  had  been  much  troubled  both 
by  the  heat  and  by  the  midges  when  she  tried  to  sit  on  the  stone. 
"  I  always  think  of  those  few  glorious  days  which  I  passed  with  my 
darling  Florian  at  Naples ; — days  too  glorious  because  they  were 
so  few."  Now  Miss  Macnulty  knew  some  of  the  history  of  those 
days  and  of  their  glory, — and  knew  also  how  the  widow  had  borne 
her  loss. 

*'  I  suppose  the  bay  of  Naples  is  fine,"  she  said. 

"  It  is  not  only  the  bay.    There  are  scenes  there  which  ravish  you, 
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only  it  is  necessary  tliat  there  should  be  some  one  with  you  that  can 
understand  you.  *Soul  of  lanthe  ! ' "  she  said,  meaning  to  apostro- 
phise that  of  the  deceased  Sir  Florian.  *'  You  have  read  *  Queen 
Mab?'" 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  did.     If  I  have,  I  have  forgotten  it." 

"Ah, — ^}'ou  should  read  it.  I  know  nothing  in  the  English 
language  that  brings  home  to  one  so  often  one's  own  best  feelings 
and  aspirations^  '  It  stands  all  beautifiil  in  naked  purity/  "  she 
continued,  still  alluding  to  poor  Sir  Florian's  soul,  "  *  Instinct  with 
inexpressible  beauty  and  grace.  Each  stain  of  earthliness  had 
passed  away.'  I  can  see  him  now  in  all  his  manly  beauty,  as  we 
used  to  sit  together  by  the  hour,  looking  over  the  waters.  Oh,. 
Julia,  the  thing  itself  has  gone, — the  earthly  reality  ;  but  the 
memory  of  it  will  live  for  ever !  " 

''  He  was  a  very  handsome  man,  certainly,"  said  Miss  Macnulty,. 
finding  herself  forced  to  say  something. 

"  I  see  him  now,"  she  went  on,  still  gazing  out  upon  the  shining 
water,  "  *  It  reassumed  its  native  dignity,  and  stood  Primeval  amid 
ruin.'  Is  not  that  a  glorious  idea,  gloriously  worded  ?  "  She  had 
forgotten  one  word  and  used  a  wrong  epithet ;  but  it  sounded  just  as 
well.     Primeval  seemed  to  her  to  be  a  very  poetical  word. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  said  Miss  Macnulty,  **  I  never  imderstand 
poetry  when  it  is  quoted,  unless  I  happen  to  know  the  passi^ 
beforehand.  I  think  I'll  go  away  from  this,  for  the  light  is  too 
much  for  my  poor  old  eyes."  Certainly  Miss  Macnulty  had  fallen 
into  a  profession  for  which  she  was  not  suited. 


Chapter  XXII. 

LADY   EUSTACE  moCURES  A   PONY  FOR  THE   USE  OF   HER  COUSIN. 

Lady  Eustace  could  make  nothing  of  Miss  Macnulty  in  the  way 
of  sympathy,  and  could  not  bear  her  disappointment  with  patience. 
It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  she  should  do  so.  She  paid  a 
great  deal  for  Miss  Macnidty.  In  a  moment  of  rash  generosity,  and 
at  a  time  when  she  hardly  knew  what  money  meant,  she  had  pro- 
mised Miss  Macnulty  seventy  pounds  for  the  first  year,  and  seventy 
for  the  second,  should  the  arrangement  last  longer  than  a  twelve* 
month.  The  second  year  had  been  now  commenced,  and  Lady 
Eustace  was  beginning  to  think  that  seventy  pounds  was  a  great  deal 
of  money,  when  so  very  little  was  given  in  return.  Lady  Linlithgow 
had  paid  her  dependant  no  fixed  salary.  And  then  there  was  the 
lady's  "keep,"  and  first-class  travelling  when  they  went  up  and 
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down  to  Scotland,  and  cab-fares  in  London  when  it  was  desirable 
that  Miss  Macnnltj  should  absent  herself.  Lizzie,  reckoning  all 
up,  and  thinking  that  for  so  much  her  friend  ought  to  be  ready- 
to  discuss  Ianthe*s  soul,  or  any  other  kindred  subject,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  would  become  angry,  and  would  tell  herself  that  she  was 
being  swindled  out  of  her  money.  She  knew  how  necessary  it  was 
that  she  should  haye  some  companion  at  the  present  emergency 
of  her  life,  and  therefore  could  not  at  once  send  Miss  Macnulty 
away;  but  she  would  sometimes  become  very  cross,  and  would 
tell  poor  Macnulty  that  she  was — ^a  fool.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, to  be  called  a  fool  was  less  objectionable  to  Miss  Macnulty, 
than  were  demands  for  sympathy  which  she  did  not  know  how  to 
give. 

Those  ten  first  days  of  August  went  very  slowly  with  Lady 
Eustace.  "  Queen  Mab "  got  itself  poked  away,  and  was  heard 
of  no  more.  But  there  were  other  books.  A  huge  box  ftdl  of  novels 
had  come  down,  and  Miss  Macnulty  was  a  great  devourer  of  novels. 
If  Lady  Eustace  would  talk  to  her  about  the  sorrows  of  the  poorest 
'heroine  that  ever  saw  her  lover  murdered  before  her  eyes,  and  then 
come  to  life  again  with  ten  thousand  poimds  a  year,— for  a  period  of 
three  weeks,  or  till  another  heroine,  who  had  herself  been  murdered, 
obliterated  the  former  horrors  from  her  plastic  mind, — Miss  Mac- 
nulty could  discuss  the  catastrophe  with  the  keenest  interest.  And 
Lizzie,  finding  herself  to  be,  as  she  told  herself,  unstrung,  fell  also 
into  novel-reading.  She  had  intended  during  this  vacant  time  to 
master  the  "  Fairy  Queen ;  '*  but  the  "  Fairy  Queen  *'  fared  even 
worse  than  "  Queen  Mab ;  *' — and  the  studies  of  Portray  Castle  were 
confined  to  novels.  For  poor  Macnulty,  if  she  could  only  be  left 
alone,  this  was  well  enough.  To  have  her  meals,  and  her  daily  walk, 
and  her  fill  of  novels^  and  to  be  left  alone,  was  all  that  she  asked  of 
the  gods.  But  it  was  not  so  with  Lady  Eustace.  She  asked  much 
more  than  that,  and  was  now  thoroughly  discontented  with  her  own 
idleness.  She  was  sure  that  she  could  have  read  Spenser  from 
sunrise  to  sundown,  with  no  other  break  than  an  hour  or  two  given 
to  Shelley, — if  only  there  had  been  some  one  to  sympathise  with  her 
in  her  readings.  But  there  was  no  one,  and  she  was  very  cross. 
Then  there  came  a  letter  to  her  from  her  cousin, — which  for  that 
morning  brought  some  life  back  to  the  castle.  "  I  have  seen  Lord 
Fawn,"  said  the  letter,  "and  I  have  also  seen  Mr.  Camperdown. 
As  it  would  be  very  hard  to  explain  what  took  place  at  these 
interviews  by  letter,  and  as  I  shall  be  at  Portray  Castle  on  the  20th, 
— I  will  not  make  the  attempt.  We  shall  go  down  by  the  night 
train,  and  I  will  get  over  to  you  as  soon  as  I  have  dressed  and 
had  my  breakfast.  I  suppose  I  can  find  some  kind  of  a  pony  for  the 
journey.    The  *  we '  consists  of  myself,  and  my  friend,  Mr.  Herriot, 
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— a  man  whom  I  think  you  will  like,  if  you  will  condescend  to  see 
him,  though  he  is  a  barrister  like  myself.  You  need  express  no 
immediate  condescension  in  his  favour,  as  I  shall  of  course  come  over 
alone  on  Wednesday  morning.     "Yours  always  affectionately,  F.G." 

The  letter  she  received  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  as  tho  Wed- 
nesday named  for  Frank's  coming  was  the  next  Wednesday,  and  was 
close  at  hand,  she  was  in  rather  a  better  humour  than  she  had 
displayed  since  the  poets  had  failed  her.  "  What  a  blessing  it  will 
be,"  she  said,  "  to  have  somebody  to  speak  to !  " 

This  was  not  complimentary,  but  Miss  Macnulty  did  not  want 
compliments.  "Yes,  indeed,"  she  said.  "Of  course  you  will  be 
glad  to  see  your  cousin." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  man.  I  declare 
I  have  felt  almost  inclined  to  ask  the  minister  from  Craigie  to  elope 
with  me,^' 

"  He  has  got  seven  children,"  said  Miss  Macnulty, 

"  Yes,  poor  man,  and  a  wife,  and  not  more  than  enough  to  live 
upon.  I  daresay  he  would  have  come.  By-the-bye,  I  wonder 
whether  there's  a  pony  about  the  place." 

"  A  pony !  "  Miss  Macnulty  of  course  supposed  that  it  was 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  the  suggested  elopement. 

"  Yes ; — I  suppose  you  know  what  a  pony  is  P  Of  course  there 
ought  to  be  a  shooting-pony  at  the  cottage  for  these  men.  My  poor 
head  has  so  many  things  to  work  upon  that  I  had  forgotten  it ;  and 
you're  never  any  good  at  thinking  of  things." 

"  I  didn't  know  that  gentlemen  wanted  ponies  for  shooting." 

"  I  wonder  what  you  do  know  ?  Of  course  there  must  be  a 
pony." 

"  I  suppose  you'll  want  two  ?" 

"No,  I  shan't.  You  don't  suppose  that  men  always  go  riding 
about.  But  I  want  one.  What  had  I  better  do  ?"  Miss  Macnulty 
suggested  that  Gowran  should  be  consulted.  Now,  Gowran  was  the 
steward  and  bailiff  and  manager  and  factotum  about  the  place,  who 
bought  a  cow  or  sold  one  if  occasion  required,  and  saw  that  nobody 
stole  anything  ,  and  who  knew  the  boimdaries  of  the  farms,  and  all 
about  the  tenants,  and  looked  after  the  pipes  when  frost  came,  and 
was  an  honest,  domineering,  hard-working,  intelligent  Scotchman, 
who  had  been  brought  up  to  love  the  Eustaces,  and  who  hated  his 
present  mistress  with  all  his  heart.  He  did  not  leave  her  service, 
having  an  idea  in  his  mind  that  it  was  now  the  great  duty  of  his  life 
to  save  Portray  from  her  ravages.  Lizzie  fully  returned  the  com- 
pliment of  the  hatred,  and  was  determined  to  rid  herself  of  Andy 
Gowran's  services  as  soon  as  possible.  He  had  been  called  Andy  by 
the  late  Sir  Florian,  and  though  every  one  else  about  the  place 
called  him  Mr.  Gowran,  Lady  Eustace  thought  it  became  her,  as  the 
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man's  mistress,  to  treat  him  as  he  had  been  treated  by  the  late  master. 
So  she  called  him  Andy.  But  she  was  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him, — 
as  soon  as  she  should  dare.  There  were  things  which  it  was  essential 
that  somebody  about  the  place  should  know,  and  no  one  knew  them 
but  Mr.  Gowran.  Every  servant  in  the  castle  might  rob  her,  were 
it  not  for  the  protection  afforded  by  Mr.  Gowran.  In  that  affair  of 
the  garden  it  was  Mr.  Gowran  who  had  enabled  her  to  conquer  the 
horticultural  Leviathan  who  had  oppressed  her,  and  who,  in  point 
of  wages,  had  been  a  much  bigger  man  than  Mr.  Gowran  himself.  She 
trusted  Mr.  Gowran,  and  hated  him, — whereas  Mr.  Gowran  hated 
lier,  and  did  not  trust  her.  "  I  believe  you  think  that  nothing  can 
be  done  at  Portray  except  by  that  man,"  said  Lady  Eustace. 

"  He'll  know  how  much  you  ought  to  pay  for  the  pony." 

"  Yes, — and  get  some  brute  not  fit  for  my  cousin  to  ride,  on  pur- 
pose, perhaps,  to  break  his  neck." 

"  Then  I  should  ask  Mr.  Macallum,  the  postmaster  of  Troon,  for  I 
have  seen  three  or  four  very  quiet-looking  ponies  standing  in  the 
carts  at  his  door." 

"  Macnulty,.  if  there  ever  was  an  idiot  you  are  one  ! "  said  Lady 
Eustace,  throwing  up  her  hands.  "  To  think  that  I  should  get  a 
pony  for  my  cousin  Frank  out  of  one  of  the  mail  carts." 

**I  daresay  I  am  an  idiot,"  said  Miss  Macnulty,  resuming  her 
novel. 

Lady  Eustace  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Gowran, 
to  whom  she  applied  on  the  Monday  morning.  Not  even  Lizzie 
Eustace,  on  behalf  of  her  cousin  Frank,  would  have  dared  to  disturb 
Mr.  Gowran  with  considerations  respecting  a  pony  on  the  Sabbath. 
On  the  Monday  morning  she  found  Mr.  Gowran  superintending  four 
boys  and  three  old  women,  who  were  making  a  bit  of  her  ladyship's 
hay  on  the  ground  above  the  castle.  The  groimd  about  the  castle 
was  poor  and  exposed,  and  her  ladyship's  hay  was  apt  to  be  late. 
"  Andy,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  want  to  get  a  pony  for  the  gentlemen 
who  are  coming  to  the  Cottage.  It  must  be  there  by  Tuesday 
evening." 

"  A  pownie,  my  leddie  P" 

"  Yes ; — a  pony.  I  suppose  a  pony  may  be  purchased  in  Ayr- 
shire,— ^though  of  all  places  in  the  world  it  seems  to  have  the  fewest 
of  the  comforts  of  life." 

*'  Them  as  find  it  like  that,  my  leddie,  needn't  bide  there." 

"Never  mind.  You  will  have  the  kindness  to  have  a  pony  pur- 
chased and  put  into  the  stables  of  the  Cottage  on  the  Tuesday 
afternoon.     There  are  stables,  no  doubt." 

**  Oh,  ay, — there's  shelter,  na  doubt,  for  mair  pownies  than  they'll 
ride.  When  the  Cottage  was  biggit,  my  leddie,  there  was  nae 
cause  for  sparing  nowt."    Andy  Gowran  was  continually  throwing 
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Jier  comparatiye  poTerty  in  poor  Lizzie'a  teeth,  and  there  was  nothings 
he  could  do  which  displeased  her  more. 

"  And  I  needn't  spare  my  cousin  the  use  of  a  pony,"  she  said 
grandiloquently,  but  feeling  as  she  did  so  that  she  was  exposing  her- 
self before  the  man.  "  You'll  have  the  goodness  to  procure  one  for 
him  on  Tuesday." 

"  But  there  ain't  aits  no  yet  fbther,  nor  nowt  for  bedding  dowiu 
And  wha's  to  tent  the  pownie  ?  There's  mair  in  keeping  a  pownie 
than  your  leddyship  thinks.  It'll  be  a  matter  of  auchteen  and  sax- 
pence  a  week — will  a  pownie."  ]JCr.  Gowran,  as  he  expressed  his 
prudential  scruples,  put  a  very  strong  emphasis  indeed  on  the  six- 
pence. 

"  Very  well.     Let  it  be  so." 

"And  there'll  be  the  beastie  to  buy,  me  leddie.     He'll  be a 

lump  of  money,  my  leddie.    Pownies  aiQ't  to  be  had  for  nowt  in 
Ayrshire,  as  was  ance,  my  leddie." 
"  Of  course  I  must  pay  for  him." 

**  He'll  be  a  matter  of ten  pound,  my  leddie." 

«  Very  well." 

"Or  may  be — twal ;  just  as  likely."  And  Mr.  Gowran  shook  his 
head  at  his  mistress  in  a  most  uncomfortable  way.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising that  she  should  hate  him. 

"  You  must  give  the  proper  price, — of  course." 
"  There  ain't  no  proper  prices  for  pownies, — as  there  is  for  jew'ls 
and  sich  like."  If  this  was  intended  for  sarcasm  upon  Lady 
Eustace  in  regard  to  her  diamonds,  Mr.  Gowran  ought  to  have 
been  dismissed  on  the  spot.  In  such  a  case  no  English  jury  would 
have  given  him  his  current  wages.  "  And  he'll  be  to  sell  again,  my 
leddie?" 

"  We  shall  see  about  that  afterwards." 

"  Ye'll  never  let  him  eat  his  head  off  there  a'  the  winter !  He'll 
be  to  sell.  And  the  gentles'll  ride  him,  may  be,  anoe  across  the  hill- 
side, out  and  back.  As  to  the  grouse,  they  can't  cotch  them  with  the 
pownie,  for  there  ain't  none  to  cotch."  There  had  been  two  keepers 
on  the  mountains, — men  who  were  paid  five  or  six  shillings  a  week 
to  look  after  the  game  in  addition  to  their  other  callings,  and  one  of 
these  had  been  sent  away,  actually  in  obedience  to  Gtowran's  advice ; 
so  that  this  blow  was  cruel  and  unmanly.  He  made  it,  too,  as 
severe  as  he  could  by  another  shake  of  his  head. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  my  cousin  cannot  be  supplied  with 
an  animal  to  ride  upon  P  " 

"  My  leddie,  I've  said  nowt  o'  the  kind.     There  ain't  no  useful 
animal  as  I  kens  the  name  and  nature  of  as  he  can't  have  in  Ayr- 
shire,— for  paying  for  it,  my  leddie;   horse,  pownie,  or  ass,  just. 
whichever  you  please,  my  leddie.     But  there'll  be  a  seddle " 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Gowran  purposely  slurred  the  word  so 
that  his  mistress  should  not  understand  him.  "  Seddles  don't  come 
for  nowt,  my  leddie,  though  it  be  in  Ayrshire." 

"  I  don't  understand  what  it  is  that  you  say,  Andy." 

'*  A  seddle,  my  leddie," — said  he,  shouting  the  word  at  her  at  the 
top  of  his  voice, — "  and  a  briddle.  I  suppose  as  your  leddyship's 
<K)usin  don't  ride  bare-back  up  in  Limnon?" 

**  Of  course  there  must  be  the  necessary  horse-furniture,"  said 
Lady  Eustace,  retiring  to  the  castle.  Andy  Gbwran  had  certainly 
ill-used  her,  and  she  swore  that  she  would  have  revenge.  Nor  wh^i 
ehe  was  informed  on  the  Tuesday  that  an  adequate  pony  l^ad  been 
hired  for  eighteen  pence  a  day,  saddle,  bridle,  groom,  and  all 
included^  was  her  heart  at  all  softened  towards  Mr.  Gowran. 


Chapter  XXIIL 

FRANK   GREYSTOCK's   FIRSTT   VISIT  TO   PORTRAY. 

Had  Frank  Greystock  known  all  that  his  cousin  endured  for  his 
comfort,  would  he  have  been  grateful  ?  Women,  when  they  are  fond 
of  men,  do  think  much  of  men's  comfort  in  small  matters,  and  men 
are  apt  to  take  the  good  things  provided  almost  as  a  matter  of  coarse. 
When  Frank  Greystock  and  Herriot  reached  the  cottage  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  having  left  London  over  night  by  the  limited 
mul  train,  the  pony  at  once  presented  itself  to  thenu  It  was  a  little 
shaggy,  black  beast,  with  a  boy  almost  as  shaggy  as  itself,  but  they 
were  both  good  of  their  kind.  "  Oh,  you're  the  laddie  with  the 
pownie,  are  you  ?  "  said  Frank,  in  answer  to  an  announcement  made 
to  him  by  the  boy.  He  did  at  once  perceive  that  Lizzie  had  taken 
notice  of  the  word  in  his  note,  in  which  he  had  suggested  that  some 
means  of  getting  over  to  Portray  would  be  needed,  and  he  learned 
from  the  fact  that  she  was  thinking  of  him  and  anxious  to  see  him. 

His  friend  was  a  man  a  couple  of  years  younger  than  himself, 
who  had  hitherto  achieved  no  success  at  the  Bar,  but  who  was  never- 
theless a  clever,  diligent,  well-instructed  man.  He  was  what  the 
world  calls  penniless,  having  an  income  from  his  father  just  sufficient 
to  keep  him  like  a  gentleman.  He  was  not  much  known  as  a  sports- 
man, his  opportunities  for  shooting  not  having  been  great ;  but  he 
dearly  loved  the  hills  and  fresh  air,  and  the  few  grouse  which  were 
—or  were  not— on  Lady  Eustace's  mountains  would  go  as  far  with 
him  as  they  would  with  any  man.  Before  he  had  consented  to  come 
with  Frank,  he  had  specially  inquired  wheth^  there  was  a  game- 
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keeper,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  been  assured  that  there  was  no 
officer  attached  to  the  estate  worthy  of  such  a  name,  that  he  had 
consented  to  come  upon  his  present  expedition.  "  I  don't  clearly 
know  what  a  gillie  is,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  one  of  Frank's  explana- 
tions. "  If  a  gillie  means  a  lad  without  any  breeches  on,  I  don't 
mind;  but  I  couldn't  stand  a  severe  man  got  up  in  well-made 
velveteens,  who  would  see  through  my  ignorance  in  a  moment,  and 
make  known  by  comment  the  fact  that  he  had  done  so."  Greystock 
had  promised  that  there  should  be  no  severity,  and  Herriot  had 
come.  Greystock  brought  with  him  two  guns,  two  fishing-rods,  a 
man-servant,  and  a  huge  hamper  from  Fortnum  and  Mason's. 
Arthur  Herriot,  whom  the  attorneys  had  not  yet  loved,  brought  some 
very  thick  boots,  a  pair  of  knickerbockers,  together  with  Stone  and 
Toddy's  "  Digest  of  the  Common  Law."  The  best  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession consists  in  this ; — that  when  you  get  fairly  at  work  you  may 
give  over  working.  An  aspirant  must  learn  everything ;  but  a  man 
may  make  his  fortune  at  it,  and  know  almost  nothing.  He  may 
examine  a  witness  with  judgment,  see  through  a  case  with  precision, 
address  a  jury  with  eloquence, — and  yet  be  altogether  ignorant  of 
law.  But  he  must  be  believed  to  be  a  very  pundit  before  he  will  get 
a  chance  of  exercising  his  judgment,  his  precision,  or  his  eloquence. 
The  men  whose  names  are  always  in  the  newspapers  never  look  at 
their  Stone  and  Toddy, — care  for  it  not  at  all,: — ^have  their  Stone  and 
Toddy  got  up  for  them  by  their  juniors  when  cases  require  that 
reference  shall  be  made  to  precedents.  But  till  that  blessed  time 
has  come,  a  barrister  who  means  success  should  carry  his  Stone  and 
Toddy  with  him  everywhere.  Greystock  never  thought  of  the  law 
now,  xmless  he  had  some  special  case  in  hand ;  but  Herriot  could  not 
afford  to  go  out  on  his  holiday  without  two  volumes  of  Stone  and 
Toddy's  Digest  in  his  portmanteau. 

"You  won't  mind  being  left  alone  for  the  first  morning?"  said 
Frank,  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  the  contents  of  one  of  the  pots 
from  Fortnum  and  Mason. 

"  Not  in  the  least.     Stone  and  Toddy  will  carry  me  through." 

"  I'd  go  on  the  mountain  if  I  were  you,  and  get  into  a  habit  of 
steady  loading." 

"Perhaps  I  will  take  a  turn, — just  to  find  out  how  I  feel  in 
the  knickerbockers.  At  what  time  shall  I  dine  if  you  don't  come 
back?" 

"  I  shall  certainly  be  here  to  dinner,"  said  Frank,  "  unless  the 
pony  fails  me  or  I  get  lost  on  the  mountain."  Then  he  started,  and 
Herriot  at  once  went  to  work  on  Stone  and  Toddy  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth.  He  had  travelled  all  night,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  in  five  minutes  he  was  fast  asleep. 

So  also  had  Frank  travelled  all  night,  but  the  pony  and  the  fresh 
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air  kept  him  awake.  The  boy  had  oflTered  to  go  with  him,  but  he 
had  altogether  refused;  —  and,  therefore,  to  his  other  cares  was 
added  that  of  finding  his  way.  The  sweep  of  the  valleys,  however, 
was  long  and  not  abrupt,  and  he  could  hardly  miss  his  road  if  he 
would  only  make  one  judicious  turn  through  a  gap  in  a  certain  wall 
which  lay  half  way  between  the  cottage  and  the  castle.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  work  in  hand,  and  he  found  the  gap  without  diflSculty. 
When  through  that  he  ascended  the  hill  for  two  miles,  and  then  the 
sea  was  before  him,  and  Portray  Castle,  lying,  as  it  seemed  to  him  at 
that  distance,  close  upon  the  sea-shore.  **  Upon  my  word,  Lizzie  has 
not  done  badly  with  herself,''  he  said  almost  aloud,  as  he  looked  down 
upon  the  fair  sight  beneath  him,  and  round  upon  the  mountains,  and 
remembered  that  for  her  life  at  least,  it  was  all  hers,  and  after  her 
death  would  belong  to  her  son.  What  more  does  any  human  being 
desire  of  such  a  property  than  that  ? 

He  rode  down  to  the  great  doorway, — the  moimtain  track  which 
fell  on  to  the  road  about  half  a  mile  from  the  castle  having  been 
plain  enough,  and  there  he  gave  up  the  pony  into  the  hands  of  no 
less  a  man  than  Mr.  Gowran  himself.  Gowran  had  watched  the  pony 
coming  down  the  mountain-side,  and  had  desired  to  see  of  what  like  was 
"  her  leddyship's  "  cousin.  In  telling  the  whole  truth  of  Mr.  Gowran, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  thought  that  his  late  master  had  made 
a  very  great  mistake  in  the  matter  of  his  marriage.  He  could  not 
imagine  bad  things  enough  of  Lady  Eustace,  and  almost  believed 
that  she  was  not  now,  and  hadn't  been  before  her  marriage,  any 
better  than  she  should  be.  The  name  of  Admiral  Greystock,  as 
having  been  the  father  of  his  mistress,  had  indeed  reached  his  ears ; 
but  Andy  Gowran  was  a  suspicious  man,  and  felt  no  confidence  even 
in  an  admiral, — in  regard  to  whom  he  heard  nothing  of  his  having, 
or  having  had,  a  wife.  "  It's  my  fer-rm  opeenion  she's  jist  naebody 
— and  waur,"  he  had  said  more  than  once  to  his  own  wife,  nodding 
his  head  with  great  emphasis  at  the  last  word.  He  was  very  anxious, 
therefore,  to  see  her  "  leddyship's  "  cousin.  Mr.  Gowran  thought 
that  he  knew  a  gentleman  when  he  saw  one.  He  thought,  also,  that 
he  knew  a  lady,  and  that  he  didn't  see  one  when  he  was  engaged 
with  his  mistress.  Cousin,  indeed  !  **  For  the  matter  o'  that,  ony 
man  that  comes  the  way  may  be  ca'ed  a  coosin."  So  Mr.  Gowran 
was  on  the  grand  sweep  before  the  garden  gate,  and  took  the  pony 
from  Frank's  hand.  "  Is  Lady  Eustace  at  home  P  "  Frank  asked.  Mr- 
Gowran  perceived  that  Frank  was  a  gentleman,  and  was  disappointed. 
And  Frank  didn't  come  as  a  man  comes  who  calls  himself  by  a  false 
name,  and  pretends  to  be  an  honest  cousin  when  in  fact  he  is  some- 
thing,— oh,  ever  so  wicked !  Mr.  Gowran,  who  was  a  stem  moralist, 
was  certainly  disappointed  at  Frank's  appearance. 

Lizzie  was  in  a  little  sitting-room,  reached  by  a  long  passage  with 
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steps  in  the  middle,  at  some  comer  of  the  castle  which  seemed  a  long' 
way  from  the  great  door.  It  was  a  cheerful  little  room,  with  chintz 
curtains,  and  a  few  shelves  laden  with  brightly-bound  books,  which 
had  been  prepared  for  Lizzie  immediately  on  her  marriage.  It 
looked  out  upon  the  sea,  and  she  had  almost  taught  herself  to  think  that 
here  she  had  sat  with  her  adored  Florian,  gazing  in  mutual  ecstasy 
upon  the  "  wide  expanse  of  glittering  waves,"  She  was  lying  ba<dc 
in  a  low  arm-chair  as  her  cousin  entered,  and  she  did  not  rise  to 
receive  him.  Of  course  she  was  alone.  Miss  Macnulty  having  received 
a  suggestion  that  it  would  be  well  that  she  should  do  a  little  garden- 
iDg  in  the  moat.  "Well,  Frank?"  she  said,  with  her  sweetest 
smile,  as  she  gave  him  her  hand.  She  felt  and  understood  the 
extreme  intimacy  which  would  be  implied  by  her  not  rising  to 
receive  him.  As  she  could  not  rush  into  his  arms  there  was  no 
device  by  which  she  could  more  clearly  show  to  him  how  close  she 
regarded  his  friendship. 

"  So  I  am  at  Portray  Castle  at  last,"  he  said,  still  holding  her 
hand. 

"  Yes, — ^at  the  dullest,  dreariest,  deadliest  spot  in  all  Chrktendom, 

I  think, if  Ayrshire  be  Christendom.      But  never  mind  abont 

that  now.  Perhaps,  as  you  are  at  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  at 
the  Cottage,  we  shall  find  it  less  dull  here  at  the  castle." 

"  I  thought  you  were  to  be  so  happy  here." 

"Sit  down  and  we'll  talk  it  over  by  degrees.  What  will  yon 
have, — breakfast  or  lunch  P  " 

"  Neither,  thank  you." 

"  Of  course  you'll  stay  to  dinner  ?  " 

"No,  indeed.  I've  a  man  there  at  the  Cottage  with  me,  who 
would  cut  his  throat  in  his  solitude." 

"  Let  him  cut  his  throat ; — ^but  never  mind  now.  As  for  being 
happy,  women  are  never  happy  without  men.  I  needn't  tell  any  lies 
to  you,  you  know.  What  makes  me  sure  that  this  fuss  about  making 
men  and  women  all  the  same  must  be  wrong,  is  just  the  fact  that 
men  can  get  along  without  women,  and  women  can't  without  mai. 
My  life  has  been  a  burthen  to  me.  But  never  mind.  Tell  me  about 
my  lord ; — ^my  lord  and  master." 

"Lord  Fawn?" 

"  Who  else  ?  What  other  lord  and  master  ?  My  bosom's  own ; 
my  heart's  best  hope ;  my  spot  of  teiTa  firma ;  my  cool  running  brook 
of  fresh  water ;  my  rock ;  my  love ;  my  lord ;  my  all !  Is  he  always 
thinking  of  his  absent  Lizzie  ?    Does  he  still  toil  at  Downing  Street? 

Oh,  dear ;  do  you  remember,  Frank,  when  he  told  us  that '  one 

of  us  must  remain  in  town  ? '  " 

"  I  have  seen  him." 

"  So  you  wrote  me  word." 
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*'  And  I  have  seen  a  very  obstinate,  pig-headed,  but  nevertheless 
honest  and  tmth-speaking  gentleman." 

"  Frank,  I  don't  care  twopence  for  his  honesty  and  truth.     If  he 

ill-treats  me "     Then  she  paused ;  looking  into  his  face  she  had 

seen  at  once  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had  taken  her  badinage, 
without  a  smile,  that  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  be  serious  as  to 
her  matrimonial  prospects.     "I  suppose  I  had  better  let  you  tell 
your  story,"  she  said,  "and  I  will  sit  still  and  listen." 
"  He  means  to  ill-treat  you." 
"  And  you  will  let  him  ?  " 

"  You  had  better  listen,  as  you  promised,  Lizzie.  Ho  declares  that 
the  marriage  must  be  off  at  once  unless  you  will  send  those  diamonds 
to  Mr.  Camperdown  or  to  the  jewellers." 

"And  by  what  law  or  rule  does  he  justify  himself  in  a  decision  so 
monstrous  ?  Is  he  prepared  to  prove  that  the  property  is  not  my 
own?" 

"  If  you  ask  my  opinion  as  a  lawyer,  I  doubt  whether  any  such 
proof  can  be  shown.     But  as  a  man  and  a  friend  I  do  advise  you  to 
give  them  up." 
"Never!" 

"  You  must,  of  course,  judge  for  yourself; — ^but  that  is  my  advice. 
You  had  better,  however,  hear  my  whole  story." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Lizzie.  Her  whole  manner  was  now  changed. 
She  had  extricated  herself  from  the  crouching  position  in  which  her 
feet,  her  curl,  her  arms,  her  whole  body  had  been  so  arranged  as  to 
combine  the  charm  of  her  beauty  with  the  charm  of  proffered  intimacy. 
Her  dress  was  such  as  a  woman  would  wear  to  receive  her  brother, 
and  yet  it  had  been  studied.  She  had  no  gems  about  her  but  what 
she  might  well  wear  in  her  ordinary  life,  and  yet  the  very  rings  on 
her  fitigers  had  not  been  put  on  without  reference  to  her  cousin 
Frank.  Her  position  had  been  one  of  lounging  ease,  such  as  a 
woman  might  adopt  when  all  alone,  giving  herself  all  the  luxuries  of 
solitude; — but  she  had  adopted  it  in  special  reference  to  cousin 
Frank.  Now  she  was  in  earnest,  with  business  before  her;  and 
though  it  may  be  said  of  her  that  she  could  never  forget  her  appear- 
ance in  presence  of  a  man  whom  she  desired  to  please,  her  curl,  and 
rings,  and  attitude  were  for  the  moment  in  the  backgroimd.  She 
had  seated  herself  on  a  common  chair,  with  her  hands  upon  the 
table,  and  was  looking  into  Frank's  face  with  eager,  eloquent,  and 
combative  eyes.  She  would  take  his  law,  because  she  believed  in  it ; 
but,  as  far  as  she  could  see  as  yet,  she  would  not  take  his  advice 
unless  it  were  backed  by  his  law. 

"  Mr.  Camperdown,"  continued  Greystock,  "  has  consented  to 
prepare  a  case  for  opinion,  though  he  will  not  agree  that  the  Eustace 
estate  shall  be  bound  by  that  opinion." 
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"  Then  what's  the  good  of  it  ?  " 

"  Wo  shall  at  least  know,  all  of  us,  what  is  the  opinion  of  some 
lawyer  qualified  to  understand  the  circumstances  of  the  case." 

"  Why  isn't  your  opinion  as  good  as  that  of  any  lawyer  ?" 

"I  couldn't  give  an  opinion; — not  otherwise  than  as  a  private 
friend  to  you,  which  is  worth  nothing,  unless  for  your  private  guid- 
ance.    Mr.  Camperdown " 

**  I  don't  care  one  straw  for  Mr.  Camperdown.*' 

"  Just  let  me  finish." 

"  Oh,  certainly ; — and  you  mustn't  be  angry  with  me,  Frank.  The 
matter  is  so  much  to  me  ;  isn't  it  ?" 

"  I  won't  be  angry.  Do  I  look  as  if  I  were  angry  ?  Mr.  Camper- 
down  is  right." 

"  I  daresay  he  may  be, — what  you  call  right.  But  I  don't  care 
about  Mr.  Camperdown  a  bit." 

*'  He  has  no  power,  nor  has  John  Eustace  any  power  to  decide  that 
the  property  which  may  belong  to  a  third  person  shall  be  jeopardised 
by  any  arbitration.  The  third  person  could  not  be  made  to  lose  his 
legal  right  by  any  such  arbitration,  and  his  claim,  if  made,  would 
still  have  to  be  tried." 

"  Who  is  the  third  person,  Frank  ?" 

"  Your  own  child  at  present." 

"  And  will  not  he  have  if  any  way  ?" 

"  Camperdown  and  John  Eustace  say  that  it  belongs  to  him  at 
present.     It  is  a  point  that,  no  doubt,  should  be  settled." 

"  To  whom  do  you  say  that  it  belongs  ?" 

"  That  is  a  question  I  am  not  prepared  to  angjver." 

"  To  whom  do  you  think  that  it  belongs  ?" 

"  I  have  refused  to  look  at  a  single  paper  on  the  subject,  and  my 
opinion  is  worth  nothing.  From  what  I  have  heard  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Camperdown  and  John  Eustace,  I  cannot  find  that  they 
make  their  case  good." 

"  Nor  can  I,"  said  Lizzie. 

**  A  case  is  to  be  prepared  for  Mr.  Dove." 

"Who  is  Mr.  Dove?" 

"  Mr.  Dove  is  a  barrister,  and  no  doubt  a  very  clever  fellow.  If 
his  opinion  be  such  as  Mr.  Camperdown  expects,  he  will  at  once 
proceed  against  you  at  law  for  the  immediate  recovery  of  the  neck- 
lace." 

"  I  shall  be  ready  for  him,"  said  Lizzie,  and  as  she  spoke  all  her 
little  feminine  softnesses  were  for  the  moment  laid  aside. 

**  If  Mr.  Dove's  opinion  be  in  your  favour " 

"  Well,"  said  Lizzie, — "  what  then  ?" 

"  In  that  case  Mr.  Camperdown,  acting  on  behalf  of  John  Eustace 
and  young  Florian " 
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*'  How  dreadful  it  is  to  hear  of  my  bitterest  enemy  acting  on  behalf 
of  my  own  child!"  said  Lizzie^  holding  up -her  hands  piteously. 
"Well?" 

"  In  that  case  Mr.  Camperdown  will  serve  you  with  some  notice 
that  the  jewels  are  not  yours, — to  part  with  them  as  you  may  please." 

"  But  they  will  be  mine."  , 

"  He  says  not ; — ^but  in  such  case  he  will  content  himself  with 
taking  steps  which  may  prevent  you  from  selling  them." 

"  Who  says  that  I  want  to  sell  them  ?  "  demanded  Lizzie  indig- 
nantly. 

"  Or  from  giving  them  away, — say  to  a  second  husband." 

"  How  little  they  know  me  ! " 

"  Now  I  have  told  you  all  about  Mr.  Camperdown. 

"Yes." 

"  And  the  next  thing  is  to  tell  you  about  Lord  Fawn." 

"  That  is  everything.  I  care  nothing  for  Mr.  Camperdown  ;  nor 
yet  for  Mr.  Dove, — ^if  that  is  his  absurd  name.  Lord  Fawn  is  of  more 
moment  to  me, — ^though,  indeed,  he  has  given  me  but  little  cause  to 
say  so." 

"  In  the  first  place  I  must  explain  to  you  that  Lord  Fawn  is  very 
imhappy." 

"  He  may  thank  himself  for  it." 

"  He  is  pulled  this  way  and  that,  and  is  half  distraught ;  but  he 
has  stated  with  as  much  positive  assurance  as  such  a  man  can  assume, 
that  the  match  must  be  regarded  as  broken  off  unless  you  will  at 
once  restore  the  necklace." 

"He  does?" 

"  He  has  commissioned  me  to  give  you  that  message  ; — and  it  is 
my  duty,  Lizzie,  as  your  friend,  to  tell  you  my  conviction  that  he 
repents  his  engagement." 

She  now  rose  from  her  chair  and  began  to  walk  about  the  room. 
"  He  shall  not  go  back  from  it.  He  shall  learn  that  I  am  not  a 
creature  at  his  own  disposal  in  that  way.  He  shall  find  that  I  have 
some  strength, — ^if  you  have  none." 

"  What  would  you  have  had  me  do  ?" 

"  Taken  him  by  the  throat,"  said  Lizzie. 

"  Taking  by  the  throat  in  these  days  seldom  forwards  any  object, 
— ^unless  the  taken  one  be  known  to  the  police.  I  think  Lord  Fawn 
is  behaving  very  badly,  and  I  have  told  him  so.  No  doubt  he  is 
under  the  influence  of  others, — mothers  and  sisters, — who  are  not 
friendly  to  you." 

"  False-faced  idiots ! "  said  Lizzie. 

"  He  himself  is  somewhat  afraid  of  me, — is  much  afraid  of  you ; — 
is  afraid  of  what  people  will  say  of  him ;  and, — to  give  him  is  due,^ 
is  afraid  also  of  doing  what  is  wrong.     He  is  timid,  weak,  conscien- 
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tious,  and  wretched.     If  you  have  set  your  heart  upon  marrying 
him " 

"  My  heart !  "  said  Lizzie. 

"  Or  your  mind, — ^you  can  have  him  by  simply  sending  the  dia- 
monds to  the  jewellers.  Whatever  may  be  his  wishes,  in  that  case 
he  will  redeem  his  word." 

"  Ifot  for  him  or  all  that  belongs  to  him !  It  wouldn't  be  much. 
He's  just  a  pauper  with  a  name." 

"  Then  your  loss  will  be  so  much  the  less." 

"  But  what  right  has  he  to  treat  me  so  ?  Did  you  ever  before 
hear  of  such  a  thing  ?  Why  is  he  to  be  allowed  to  go  back, — with- 
out punishment, — ^more  than  another  ?" 

"  What  punishment  would  you  wish  ?" 

"  That  he  should  be  beaten  within  an  inch  of  his  life ; — and  if  the 
inch  were  not  there  I  should  not  complain." 

"  And  I  am  to  do  it, — to  my  absolute  ruin,  and  to  your  great 
injury  ?" 

"  I  think  I  could  almost  do  it  myself."  And  Lizzie  raised  her 
hand  as  though  there  were  some  weapon  in  it.  "  But,  Frank,  there 
must  be  something.  You  wouldn't  have  me  sit  down  and  bear  it. 
All  the  world  has  been  told  of  the  engagement.  There  must  be  some 
punishment." 

"  You  would  not  wish  to  have  an  action  brought, — for  breach  of 
promise?" 

"  I  would  wish  to  do  whatever  would  hurt  him  most, — without 
hurting  myself,"  said  Lizzie. 

"  You  won't  give  up  the  necklace  ?"  said  Frank. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Lizzie.  "  Give  it  up  for  his  sake, — a  man 
that  I  have  always  despised." 

"  Then  you  had  better  let  him  go." 

"  I  will  not  let  him  go.  What, — to  be  pointed  at  as  the  woman 
that  Lord  Fawn  had  jilted?  Never!  My  necklace  should  be 
nothing  more  lo  him  Uian  this  ring."  And  she  drew  frcan  her 
finger  a  little  circlet  of  gold  with  a  stone,  for  which  she  had  owed 
Messrs.  Harter  and  Benjamin  five-and-thirty  pounds  till  Sir  Florian 
had  settled  that  account  for  her.  "  What  cause  can  he  give  for  such 
treatment  ?  " 

"He  acknowledges  that  there  is  no  cause  which  he  can  state 
openly." 

"And  I  am  to  bear  it?  And  it  is  you  that  teU  me  so?  Oh, 
Frank!" 

"  Let  us  imderstand  each  other,  Lizzie.  I  will  not  fight  him, — 
that  is,  with  pistols ;  nor  will  I  attempt  to  thrash  him.  It  would  be 
useless  to  argue  whether  public  opinion  is  right  or  wrong;  but 
public  opinion  is  now  so  much  opposed  to  that  kind  of  thing,  that  it 
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is  out  of  the  question.  I  should  injure  your  position  and  destroy  my 
own.  If  you  nciean  to  quarrel  with  me  on  that  score,  you  had  better 
say  so." 

Perhaps  at  that  moment  he  almost  wished  that  she  would  quarrel 
with  him,  but  she  was  otherwise  disposed.  "  Oh,  Frank,'*  she  said, 
**  do  not  desert  me.'* 

"  I  will  not  desert  you." 

*'  You  feel  that  I  am  ill-used,  Frank  ?  " 

*'  I  do.     I  think  that  his  conduct  is  inexcusable." 

"  And  there  is  to  be  no  punishment  P"  she  asked,  with  that  strong 
indignation  at  injustice  which  the  unjust  always  feel  when  they  are 
isjured. 

"  If  you  carry  yourself  well,— quietly  and  with  dignity, — ^the 
world  will  punish  him." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  bit  of  it.  I  am  not  a  Patient  Grizel,  who 
can  content  myself  with  heaping  benefits  on  those  who  injure  me, 
and  then  thinking  that  they  are  coals  of  fire.  Lucy  Morris  is  one  of 
that  sort."    Frank  ought  to  have  resented  the  attack,  but  he  did  not. 

"  I  have  no  such  tame  virtues.  I'll  tell  him  to  his  face  what  he  is. 
I'll  lead  him  such  a  life  that  he  shalt  be  sick  of  the  very  name  of  a 
necklace." 

"  You  cannot  ask  him  to  marry  you." 

"  I  will.  What,  not  ask  a  man  to  keep  his  promise  when  you  are 
engaged  to  him  ?    I  am  not  going  to  be  such  a  girl  as  that." 

"  Do  you  love  him,  then?  " 

"  Love  him !  I  hate  him.  I  always  despised  him,  and  now  I 
hate  him." 

"  And  yet  you  would  marry  him  ?" 

"Not  for  worlds,  Frank.  No.  Because  you  advised  me,  I 
thought  that  I  would  do  so.  Yes,  you  did,  Frank.  But  for  you 
I  would  never  have  dreamed  of  taking  him.  You  know,  Frank,  how 
it  was, — ^when  you  told  me  of  him  and  wouldn't  come  to  me  yourself.'* 
Now  again  she  was  sitting  close  to  him  and  had  her  hand  upon  his 
arm.  "  No,  Frank ;  even  to  please  you  I  would  not  marry  him  now. 
But  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  He  shall  ask  me  again.  In  spite 
of  those  idiots  at  Eichmond  he  shall  kneel  at  my  feet, — ^necklace 
or  no  necklace ;  and  then, — then  I'll  tell  him  what  I  think  of  him. 
Marry  him  !  I  would  not  touch  him  with  a  pair  of  tongs."  As  she 
said  this^  she  was  hcdding  her  cousin  fast  by  the  hand. 
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Chapter  XXIV. 
SHOWING  ^^^1AT  frank  greystogk  thought  about  marriage. 

It  had  not  been  much  after  noon  when  Frank  Greystock  reached 
Portray  Castle,  and  it  was  very  nearly  five  when  he  left  it.  Of 
course  he  had  lunched  with  the  two  ladies,  and  as  the  conversation 
befoie  lunch  had  been  long  and  interesting,  they  did  not  sit  down  till 
near  three.  Then  Lizzie  had  taken  him  out  to  show  him  the 
grounds  and  garden,  and  they  had  clambered  together  down  to  the 
sea-beach.  "  Leave  mo  here,"  she  had  said,  when  he  insisted  on 
going  because  of  his  friend  at  the  Cottage.  When  he  suggested  that 
she  would  want  help  to  climb  back  up  the  rocks  to  the  castle,  she 
shook  her  head,  as  though  her  heart  was  too  full  to  admit  of  a 
consideration  so  trifling.  "  My  thoughts  flow  more  freely  here  with 
the  surge  of  the  water  in  my  ears,  than  they  will  with  that  old 
woman  droning  to  me.  I  come  here  often,  and  know  every  rock 
and  every  stone."  That  was  not  exactly  true,  as  she  had  never  been 
down  but  once  before.  "  You  mean  to  come  again  ?  "  He  told  her 
that  of  course  he  should  come  again.  "  I  will  name  neither  day  nor 
hour.  I  have  nothing  to  take  me  away.  If  I  am  not  at  the  castle  I 
shall  be  at  this  spot.  Good-bye,  Frank."  He  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her, — of  course  as  a  brother ;  and  then  he  clambered  up, 
got  on  his  pony,  and  rode  away.  "  I  dinna  ken  just  what  to  mak'  o* 
him,"  said  Gowran  to  his  wife.  "  May  be  he  is  her  coosin ;  but 
coosins  are  nae  that  sib  that  a  weedow  is  to  be  hailed  aboot  jist  ane 
as  though  she  were  ony  quean  at  a  fair."  From  which  it  may- 
be inferred  that  Mr.  Gowran  had  watched  the  pair  as  they  were, 
descending  together  towards  the  shore. 

Frank  had  so  much  to  think  of,  riding  back  to  the  Cottage,  that 
when  he  came  to  the  gap,  instead  of  turning  round  along  the  wall 
down  the  valley,  he  took  the  track  right  on  across  the  mountain  and 
lost  his  way.  He  had  meant  to  be  back  at  the  Cottage  by  three  or 
four,  and  yet  had  made  his  visit  to  the  castle  so  long,  that  without 
any  losing  of  his  way  he  could  not  have  been  there  before  seven. 
As  it  was,  when  that  hour  arrived,  he  was  up  on  top  of  a  hill,  and 
could  again  see  Portray  Castle  clustering  down  close  upon  the  sea, 
and  the  thin  belt  of  trees,  and  the  shining  water  beyond ; — ^but  of 
the  road  to  the  Cottage  he  knew  nothing.  For  a  moment  he  thought 
of  returning  to  Portray,  till  he  had  taught  himself  to  perceive 
that  the  distance  was  much  greater  than  it  had  been  from  the  spot 
at  which  he  had  first  seen  the  castle  in  the  morning ;  and  then 
he  turned  his  pony  round  and  descended  on  the  other  side. 

His  mind  was  very  full  of  Lizzie  Eustace,  and  full  also  of  Lucy 
Morris.  If  it  were  to  be  asserted  here  that  a  young  man  may  be 
perfectly  true  to  a  first  young  woman  while  he  is  falling  in  love  with 
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a  second,  the  readers  of  this  story  would  probably  be  offended.  But 
nndoubtedly  many  men  believe  themselves  to  be  quite  true  while 
undergoing  this  process,  and  many  young  women  expect  nothing 
else  from  their  lovers.  If  only  he  will  come  right  at  last,  they 
are  contented.  And  if  he  don't  come  right  at  all, — ^it  is  the  way 
of  the  world,  and  the  game  has  to  be  played  over  again.  Lucy 
Morris,  no  doubt,  had  lived  a  life  too  retired  for  the  learning 
of  such  useful  forbearance,  but  Frank  Greystock  was  quite  a 
proficient.  He  still  considered  himself  to  be  true  to  Lucy  Morris, 
with  a  truth  seldom  found  in  this  degenerate  age, — with  a  truth 
to  which  he  intended  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  brightest  hopes 
of  his  life, — with  a  truth  which,  after  much  thought,  he  had 
generously  preferred  to  his  ambition.  Perhaps  there  was  found 
some  shade  of  regret  to  tinge  the  merit  which  he  assumed 
on  this  head,  in  respect  of  the  bright  things  which  it  would 
be  necessary  that  he  should  abandon ;  but,  if  so,  the  feeling 
only  assisted  him  in  defending  his  present  conduct  from  any  asper- 
sions his  conscience  might  bring  against  it.  He  intended  to  marry 
Lucy  Morris, — without  a  shilling,  without  position,  a  girl  who  had 
earned  her  bread  as  a  governess,  simply  because  he  loved  her.  It 
was  a  wonder  to  himself  that  he,  a  lawyer,  a  man  of  the  world, 
a  member  of  Parliament,  one  who  had  been  steeped  up  to  his 
shoulders  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  should  still  be  so  pure  as  to 
be  capable  of  such  a  sacrifice.  But  it  was  so ;  and  the  sacrifice  would 
undoubtedly  be  made, — some  day.  It  would  be  absurd  in  one 
conscious  of  such  high  merit  to  be  afraid  of  the  ordinary  social 
incidents  of  life.  It  is  the  debauched  broken  drunkard  who  should 
become  a  teetotaller,  and  not  the  healthy  hard-working  father  of 
a  family  who  never  drinks  a  drop  of  wine  till  dinner-time.  He  need 
not  be  afraid  of  a  glass  of  champagne  when,  on  a  chance  occasion,  he 
goes  to  a  pic-nic.  Frank  Greystock  was  now  going  to  his  pic-nic  ; 
and,  though  he  meant  to  be  true  to  Lucy  Morris,  he  had  enjoyed  his 
glass  of  champagne  with  Lizzie  Eustace  imder  the  rocks.  He  was 
thinking  a  good  deal  of  his  champagne  when  he  lost  his  way. 

What  a  wonderful  woman  was  his  cousin  Lizzie ; — and  so  unlike 
any  other  girl  he  had  ever  seen !  How  full  she  was  of  energy,  how 
courageous,  and,  then,  how  beautiful !  No  doubt  her  special  treat- 
ment of  him  was  sheer  flattery.  He  told  himself  that  it  was  so. 
But,  after  all,  flattery  is  agreeable.  That  she  did  like  him  better 
than  anybody  else  was  probable.  He  could  have  no  feeling  of  the 
injustice  he  might  do  to  the  heart  of  a  woman,  who  at  the  very 
moment  that  she  was  expressing  her  partiality  for  him,  was  also 
expressing  her  anger  that  another  man  would  not  consent  to  marry 
her.  And  then  women  who  have  had  one  husband  already,  are  not 
like  yoimg  girls  in  respect  to  their  hearts.   So  at  least  thought  Frank 
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Greystock.  Then  he  remembered  the  time  at  which  he  had  intended 
to  aak  Lizzie  to  be  his  wife, — ^the  very  day  on  which  he  would  have 
done  so  had  he  been  able  to  get  away  from  that  early  division  at  the 
House, — and  he  asked  himself  whether  he  felt  any  regret  on  that 
score.  It  would  have  been  very  nice  to  come  down  to  Portray 
Castle  as  to  his  own  mansion  after  the  work  of  the  courts  and  of  the 
session.  Had  Lizzie  become  his  wife,  her  fortune  would  have  hdped 
him  to  the  very  highest  steps  beneath  the  throne.  At  present  he 
was  almost  nobody ; — ^because  he  was  so  poor,  and  in  debt.  It  was 
so,  undoubtedly  ;  but  what  did  all  that  matter  in  comparison  with 
the  love  of  Lucy  Morris  ?  A  man  is  bound  to  be  true.  And  he 
would  be  true.     Only,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Lucy  must  wait. 

When  he  had  first  kissed  his  cousin  up  in  London,  she  suggested 
that  the  kiss  was  given  as  by  a  brother,  and  asserted  that  it  was 
accepted  as  by  a  sister.  He  had  not  demurred,  having  been  aUowed 
the  kiss.  Nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  said  xmder  the  rocks  to-day ; 
— ^but  then  that  fraternal  arrangement,  when  once  made  and 
acG^ted,  remains,  no  doubt,  in  force  for  a  long  time.  He  did  like 
his  cousin  Lizzie.  He  liked  to  feel  that  he  could  be  her  friend,  witiii 
the  power  of  domineering  over  her.  She,  also,  W€w  fond  of  her  own 
way,  and  loved  to  domineer  herself;  but  the  moment  that  he  sug- 
gested to  her  that  there  might  be  a  quarrel,  she  was  reduced  to 
a  prayer  that  he  would  not  desert  her.  Such  a  friendship  has 
charms  for  a  young  man,  especially  if  the  lady  be  pretty.  As  to 
Lizzie's  prettiness,  no  man  or  woman  could  entertain  a  doubt.  And 
she  had  a  way  of  making  the  most  of  herself,  which  it  was  very  hard 
to  resist.  Some  young  women,  when  they  clamber  over  rocks,  are 
awkward,  heavy,  imattractive,  and  troublesome.  But  Lizzie  had 
at  one  moment  touched  him  as  a  fairy  might  have  done ;  had  sprung 
at  another  from  stone  to  stone,  requiring  no  help ;  and,  then,  on 
a  sudden,  had  become  so  powerless  that  he  had  been  forced  almost  to 
carry  her  in  his  arms.  That,  probably,  must  have  been  the  moment 
which  induced  Mr.  Gowran  to  liken  her  to  a  quean  at  a  fair. 

But,  undoubtedly,  there  might  be  trouble.  Frank  was  sufficiently 
experienced  in  the  ways  of  the  world  to  know  that  trouble  would 
sometimes  come  from  yoimg  ladies  who  treat  young  men  like  their 
brothers,  when  those  young  men  are  engaged  to  other  young  ladies. 
The  other  young  ladies  are  apt  to  disapprove  of  brothers  who  are  not 
brothers  by  absolute  right  of  birth.  He  knew  also  that  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  cousin's  position  would  make  it  expedient  that 
she  should  marry  a  second  husband.  As  he  could  not  be  that  second 
husband, — that  matter  was  settled,  whether  for  good  or  bad, — ^was 
he  not  creating  trouble  both  for  her  and  for  himself?  Then  there 
arose  in  his  mind  a  feeling,  very  strange,  but  by  no  means  uncommon, 
that  prudence  on  his  part  would  be  mean,  because  by  that  prudence 
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he  would  be  securing  safety  for  himself  as  well  as  for  her.  "What  lie 
was  doing  was  not  only  imprudent, — but  wrong  also.  He  knew 
that  it  was  so.  But  Lizzie  Eustace  was  a  pretty  young  woman; 
and,  when  a  pretty  young  woman  was  in  the  case,  a  man  is  bound  to 
think  neither  of  what  is  prudent,  nor  of  what  is  right.  Such  was, — 
perhaps  his  instinct  rather  than  his  theory.  For  her  sake,  if  not  for 
his  own,  he  should  have  abstained.  She  was  his  cousin ;  and  was  so 
placed  in  the  world  as  specially  to  require  some  strong  hand  to  help 
her.  He  knew  her  to  be,  in  truth,  heartless,  false,  and  greedy ;  but 
she  had  so  lived  that  even  yet  her  future  life  might  be  successfuL 
He  had  called  himself  her  friend  as  well  as  cousin,  and  was  bound  to 
protect  her  from  evil,  if  protection  were  possible.  But  he  was  adding 
to  all  her  difficulties,  because  she  pretended  to  be  in  love  with  him. 
He  knew  that  it  was  pretence ;  and  yet,  because  she  was  pretty,  and 
because  he  was  a  man,  he  could  not  save  her  from  herself.  "  It 
doesn't  do  to  be  wiser  than  other  men,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
looked  round  about  on  the  bare  hill-side.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
altogether  lost  his  way. 

It  was  between  nine  and  ten  when  he  reached  the  Cottage.  "  Of 
course  you  have  dined  ?  "  said  Herriot. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  left  before  five,  being  sure  that  I  could  get 
here  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  have  been  riding  up  and  down  these 
dreary  hills  for  nearly  five  hours.     You  have  dined  P  " 

"  There  was  a  neck  of  mutton  and  a  chicken.  She  said  the  neck  of 
mutton  would  keep  hot  best,  so  I  took  the  chicken.  I  hope  you  like 
lukewarm  neck  of  mutton?  " 

"  I'm  hungry  enough  to  eat  anything ; — not  but  what  I  had  a 
first-rate  luncheon.     What  have  you  done  all  day  ?  " 

"  Stone  and  Toddy,"  said  Herriot. 

"  Stick  to  that.  If  anything  can  pull  you  through.  Stone  and 
Toddy  will.     I  lived  upon  them  for  two  years." 

"  Stone  and  Toddy, — with  a  little  tobacco,  have  been  all  my  com-    . 
fort.     I  began,  however,  by  sleeping  for  a  few  hours.     Then  I  went 
upon  the  mountains." 

"  Did  you  take  a  gun  ?  " 

"  I  took  it  out  of  the  case,  but  it  didn't  come  right,  and  so  I  leic 
it.     A  man  came  to  me  and  said  he  was  the  keeper." 

"  He'd  have  put  the  gun  right  for  you." 

"  I  was  too  bashful  for  that.  I  persuaded  him  that  I  wanted  to 
go  out  alone  and  see  what  birds  they  were,  and  at  last  I  induced  him 
to  stay  here  with  the  old  woman.  He's  to  be  at  the  Cottage  at  nine 
to-morrow.     I  hope  that  is  all  right." 

In  the  evening,  as  they  smoked  and  drank  whisky  and  water, — 
probably  supposing  that  to  be  correct  in  Ayrshire, — ^they  were  led 
on  by  the  combined  warmth  of  the  spirit,  the  tobacco,  and  their 
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friendship,  to  talk  about  women.  Frank,  some  month  or  six  weeks 
since,  in  a  moment  of  soft  confidence,  had  told  his  friend  of  his 
engagement  with  Lucy  Morris.  Of  Lizzie  Eustace  he  had  spoken 
only  as  of  a  cousin  whose  interests  were  dear  to  him.  Her  engage- 
ment with  Lord  Fawn  was  known  to  all  London,  and  was,  therefore, 
known  to  Arthur  Herriot.  Some  distant  rumour,  however,  had 
reached  him  that  the  course  of  true-love  was  not  running  quite 
smooth,  and  therefore  on  that  subject  he  would  not  speak,  at  any  rate 
till  Greystock  should  first  mention  it.  "  How  odd  it  is  to  find  two 
women  living  all  alone  in  a  great  house  like  that,"  Frank  had 
said. 

"  Because  so  few  women  have  the  means  to  live  in  large  houses, 
imless  they  live  with  fathers  or  husbands." 

"  The  truth  is,"  said  Frank,  "  that  women  don't  do  well  alone. 
There  is  always  a  savour  of  misfortune, — or,  at  least,  of  melancholy, 
about  a  household  which  has  no  man  to  look  -after  it.  With  us, 
generally,  old  maids  don't  keep  houses,  and  widows  marry  again. 
No  doubt  it  was  an  unconscious  appreciation  of  this  feeling  which 
brought  about  the  burning  of  Indian  widows.  There  is  an  unfitness 
in  women  for  solitude.  A  female  Prometheus,  even  without  a  vulture, 
would  indicate  cruelty  worse  even  than  Jove's.  A  woman  should 
marry ,-^-once,  twice,  and  thrice  if  necessary." 

"  Women  can't  marry  without  men  to  marry  them." 

Frank  Greystock  filled  his  pipe  as  he  went  on  with  his  lecture. 
"That  idea  as  to  the  greater  number  of  women  is  all  nonsense.  Of 
course  we  are  speaking  of  our  own  kind  of  men  and  women,  and  the 
disproportion  of  the  numbers  in  so  small  a  division  of  the  population 
amounts  to  nothing.  We  have  no  statistics  to  tell  us  whether  there 
be  any  such  disproportion  in  classes  where  men  do  not  die  early  from 
overwork." 

"  More  females  are  bom  than  males." 

"That's  more  than  I  know.  As  one  of  the  legislators  of  the 
coimtry  1  am  prepared  to  state  that  statistics  are  always  false. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  to  induce  men  to  marry.  We  can't  do  it  by 
statute." 

"No,  thank  God." 

"Nor  yet  by  fashion." 

"  Fashion  seems  to  be  going  the  other  way,"  said  Herriot. 

"It  can  be  only  done  by  education  and  conscience.  Take  men  of 
forty  all  round, — men  of  our  own  class, — you  believe  that  the  married 
men  are  happier  than  the  immarried  ?  I  want  an  answer,  you  know, 
just  for  the  sake  of  the  argument." 

"I  think  the  married  men  are  the  happier.  But  you  speak  as 
the  fox  who  had  lost  his  tail ; — or,  at  any  rate,  as  a  fox  in  the  act  of 
losing  it." 
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"  Never  mind  my  tail.  If  morality  in  life  and  enlarged  affections 
are  conducive  to  happiness  it  must  be  so." 

"  Short  commons  and  unpaid  bills  are  conducive  to  misery.  That's 
what  I  should  say  if  I  wanted  to  oppose  you." 

"  I  never  came  across  a  man  willing  to  speak  the  truth  who  did 
not  admit  that,  in  the  long  run,  married  men  are  the  happier.  As 
regards  women,  there  isn't  even  ground  for  an  argument.  And  yet 
men  don't  marry." 

"They  can't." 

"You  mean  there  isn't  food  enough  in  the  world." 

"  The  man  fears  that  he  won't  get  enough  of  what  there  is  for  his 
wife  and  familJ^" 

"The  labourer  with  twelve  shillings  a  week  has  no  such  fear. 
And  if  he  did  marry  the  food  would  come.  It  isn't  that.  The  man 
is  unconscious  and  ignorant  as  to  the  sources  of  true  happiness,  and 
won't  submit  himself  to  cold  mutton  and  three  clean  shirts  a  week, 
— not  because  he  dislikes  mutton  and  dirty  linen  himself, — but 
because  the  world  says  they  are  vulgar.  That's  the  feeling  that 
keeps  you  from  marrying,  Herriot." 

"  As  for  me,"  said  Herriot,  "  I  regard  myself  as  so  placed  that  I 
do  not  dare  to  think  of  a  young  woman  of  my  own  rank  except  as  a 
creature  that  must  be  foreign  to  rile.  I  cannot  make  such  a  one  my 
friend  as  I  would  a  man,  because  I  should  be  in  love  with  her  at 
once.  And  I  do  not  dare  to  be  in  love  because  I  would  not  see  a 
wife  and  children  starve.  I  regard  my  position  as  one  of  enforced 
monasticism,  and  myself  a  monk  under  the  cruellest  compulsion.  I 
often  wish  that  I  had  been  brought  up  as  a  journeyman  hatter." 

"Why  a  hatter?" 

"  I'm  told  it's  an  active  sort  of  life.  You're  fast  asleep,  and  I  was 
just  now,  when  you  were  preaching.  We'd  better  go  to  bed.  .  Nine 
o'clock  for  breakfast,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Anthony  Trollope. 
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No.  lY. — Nation-Making. 

All  theories  as  to  the  primitive  man  must  be  very  uucertain. 
Granting  the  doctrine  of  evolution  to  be  true,  man  must  be  held  to 
have  a  common  ancestor  with  the  rest  of  the  Primates.  But  then 
we  do  not  know  what  that  common  ancestor  was  like.  If  ever 
we  are  to  have  a  distinct  conception  of  him,  it  can  only  be  after  long 
years  of  future  researches  and  the  laborious  accumulation  of  materials, 
scarcely  the  beginning  of  which  now  exists.  But  science  has  already 
done  something  for  us.  It  cannot  yet  tell  us  our  first  ancestor,  but 
it  can  tell  us  much  of  an  ancestor  very  high  up  in  the  line  of  descesit. 
We  cannot  get  the  least  idea  (even  upon  the  full  assumption  of  the 
theory  of  evolution)  of  the  first  man ;  but  we  can  get  a  very  tolerable 
idea  of  the  Paulo-pre-historic  man,  if  I  may  so  say— -of  man  as  he 
existed  some  short  time  (as  we  now  reckon  shortness),  some  ten 
thousand  years  before  history  began.  Investigators  whose  acutenesa 
and  diligence  can  hardly  be  surpassed — Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Mr. 
Tylor  are  the  chiefs  among  them — have  collected  so  much  and 
explained  so  much  that  they  havo  left  a  fairly  vivid  result. 

That  result  is,  or  seems  to  me  to  be,  if  I  may  sum  it  up  in  my 
own  words,  that  the  modem  pre-historic  men — ^those  of  whom  we  have 
collected  so  many  remains,  and  to  whom  are  due  the  ancient,  strange 
customs  of  historical  nations  (the  fossil  customs,  we  might  call 
them,  for  very  often  they  are  stuck  by  themselves  in  real  civilisation, 
and  havo  no  more  part  in  it  than  the  fossils  in  the  surrounding  strata) 
— pre-historic  men  in  this  sense  were  "savages  without  the  fixed 
habits  of  savages;"  that  is,  that  like  savages  they  had  strongs 
passions  and  weak  reason ;  that,  like  savages,  they  preferred  short 
spasms  of  greedy  pleasure  to  mild  and  equable  enjoyment;  that, 
like  savages,  they  could  not  postpone  the  present  to  the  future; 
that,  like  savages,  their  ingrained  sense  of  morality  was,  to  say  the 
best  of  it,  rudimentary  and  defective.  But  that  unlike  present 
savages  they  had  not  complex  customs  and  singular  customs,  odd 
and  seemingly  inexplicable  rules  guiding  all  human  life.  And  the 
reasons  for  these  conclusions  as  to  a  race  too  ancient  to  leave  a 
history,  but  not  too  ancient  to  have  left  memorials,  are  briefly 
these : — First,  that  we  cannot  imagine  a  strong  reason  without  at- 
tainments ;  and,  plainly,  pre-historic  men  had  not  attainments.  They 
would  never  have  lost  them  if  they  had.  It  is  utterly  incredible  that 
whole  races  of  men  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world  (capable 
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of  counting,  for  tliey  quickly  learn  to  count)  should  have  lost  the 
art  of  counting,  if  they  had  ever  possessed  it.  It  is  incredible  that 
whole  races  could  lose  the  elements  of  common  sense,  the  ele- 
mentary knowledge  as  to  things  material  and  things  mental — ^the 
Benjamin  Franklin  philosophy  —  if.  they  had  ever  known  it.- 
Without  some  data  the  reasoning  faculties  of  man  cannot  work. 
As  Lord  Bacon  said,  the  mind  of  man  must  "  work  upon  stuflF.*'' 
And  in  the  absence  of  the  common  knowledge  which  trains  us  in 
the  elements  of  reason  as  far  as  we  are  trained,  they  had  no  "  stuflF.'* 
Even,  therefore,  if  their  passions  were  not  absolutely  stronger  than 
ours,  relatively  they  were  stronger,  for  their  reason  was  weaker  than 
our  reason.  Again,  it  is  certain  that  races  of  men  capable  of  post- 
poning the  present  to  the  future  (even  if  such  races  were  conceivable 
without  an  educated  reason)  would  have  had  so  huge  an  advantage  in 
the  struggles  of  nations,  that  no  others  would  have  survived  them. 
A  single  Australian  tribe  (really  capable  of  such  a  habit,  and  really 
practising  it)  would  have  conquered  all  Australia  almost  as  the 
English  have  conquered  it.  Suppose  a  race  of  long-headed  Scotchmen, 
even  as  ignorant  as  the  Australians,  and  they  would  have  got  from 
Torres  to  Bass's  Straits,  no  matter  how  fierce  was  the  resistance  of 
the  other  Australians.  The  whole  territory  would  have  been  theirs, 
and  theirs  only.  We  cannot  imagine  innumerable  races  to  have  lost, 
if  they  had  once  had  it,  the  most  useful  of  all  habits  of  mind — the 
habit  which  would  most  ensure  their  victory  in  the  incessant  contests 
which,  ever  since  they  began,  men  have  carried  on  with  one  another 
and  with  nature,  the  habit,  which  in  historical  times  has  above 
any  other  received  for  its  possession  the  victory  in  those  contests. 
Thirdly,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  morality  of  pre-historic  man 
was  as  imperfect  and  as  rudimentary  as  his  reason.  The  same 
sort  of  arguments  apply  to  a  self-restraining  morality  of  a  high 
tj^pe  as  apply  to  a  settled  postponement  of  the  present  to  the  future 
upon  grounds  recommended  by  argument.  Both  are  so  involved 
in  difficult  intellectual  ideas  (and  a  high  morality  the  most  of  the 
two)  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  conceive  their  existence  among 
people  who  could  not  count  more  than  five — ^who  had  only  the 
grossest  and  simplest  forms  of  language — who  had  no  kind  of 
writing  or  reading — who,  as  it  has  been  roughly  said,  had  "no  pots 
and  no  pans  '* — who  coidd  indeed  make  a  fire,  but  who  could  hardly 
do  anything  else — who  could  hardly  command  nature  any  further. 
Exactly  also  like  a  shrewd  far-sightedness,  a  sound  morality  on 
elementary  transactions  is  far  too  useful  a  gift  to  the  human  race 
ever  to  have  been  thoroughly  lost  when  they  had  once  attained  it. 
But  innumerable  savages  have  lost  all  but  completely  many  of  the 
moral  rules  most  conducive  to  tribal  welfare.  There  are  many  savages 
who  can  hardly  be  said  to  care  for  human  life — who  have  scarcely 
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the  family  feelings — who  are  eager  to  kill  all  old  people  (their  own 
parents  included)  as  soon  as  they  get  old  and  become  a  burden — 
who  have  scarcely  the  sense  of  truth — who,  probably  from  a  constant 
tradition  of  terror,  wish  to  conceal  everything,  and  would  (as  observers 
say)  "  rather  lie  than  not " — whose  ideas  of  marriage  are  so  vague 
and  slight  that  the  idea,  "communal  marriage''  (in  which  all  the 
women  of  the  tribe  are  common  to  all  the  men,  and  them  only),  has 
been  invented  to  denote  it.  Now  if  we  consider  how  cohesive  and  how 
fortifying  to  human  societies  are  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  love  of 
parents,  and  a  stable  marriage  tie,  how  sure  such  feelings  would 
be  to  make  a  tribe  which  possessed  them  wholly  and  soon  victorious 
over  tribes  which  were  destitute  of  them,  we  shall  begin  to  com- 
prehend how  unlikely  it  is  that  vast  masses  of  tribes  throughout  the 
world  should  have  lost  all  these  moral  helps  to  conquest,  not  to  speak 
of  others.  If  any  reasoning  is  safe  as  to  pre-historic  man,  the  reason- 
ing which  imputes  to  him  a  deficient  sense  of  morals  is  safe,  for  all 
the  arguments  suggested  by  all  our  late  researches  converge  upon 
it,  and  concur  in  teaching  it. 

Nor  on  this  point  does  the  case  rest  wholly  on  recent  investigations- 
Many  years  ago  Mr.  Jowett  said  that  the  classical  religions  bore  relics 
of  the  **  ages  before  morality."  And  this  is  only  one  of  several  cases 
in  which  that  great  thinker  has  proved  by  a  chance  expression  that 
he  had  exhausted  impending  controversies  years  before  they  arrived, 
and  had  perceived  more  or  less  the  conclusion  at  which  the 
disputants  would  arrive  long  before  the  public  issue  was  joined. 
There  is  no  other  explanation  of  such  religions  but  this.  We  have 
but  to  open  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  Homer "  in  order  to  see  with  how 
intense  an  antipathy  a  really  moral  age  would  regard  the  gods  and 
goddesses  of  Homer ;  how  inconceivable  it  is  that  a  really  moral 
age  should  first  have  invented  and  then  bowed  down  before  them ; 
how  plain  it  is  (when  once  explained)  that  they  are  antiquities,  like 
an  English  court-suit,  or  a  s^owe-sacrificial  knife,  for  no  one  would 
use  such  things  as  implements  of  ceremony,  except  those  who  had 
inherited  them  from  a  past  age,  when  there  was  nothing  better. 

Nor  is  there  anything  inconsistent  with  our  present  moral  theories 
of  whatever  kind  in  so  thinking  about  our  ancestors.  The  intuitive 
theory  of  morality,  which  would  be  that  naturally  most  opposed  to  it, 
has  lately  taken  a  new  development.  It  is  not  now  maintained  that 
all  men  have  the  same  amount  of  conscience.  Indeed,  only  a  most 
shallow  disputant  who  did  not  understand  even  the  plainest  facts  of 
human  nature  could  ever  have  maintained  it ;  if  men  differ  in  anything 
they  differ  in  the  fineness  and  the  delicacy  of  their  moral  intuitions, 
however  we  may  suppose  those  feelings  to  have  been  acquired.  We 
need  not  go  as  far  as  savages  to  learn  that  lesson ;  T^e  need  only  talk 
to  the  English  poor  or  to  our  own  servants,  and  we  shall  be  taught 
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it  very  completely.  The  lower  classes  in  civilised  countries,  like  all 
classes  in  uncivilised  countries,  are  clearly  wanting  in  the  nicer  part 
of  those  feelings  which,  taken  together,  we  call  the  sense  of  morality. 
All  this  an  intuitionist  who  knows  his  case  will  now  admit,  but  ho  will 
add  that  though  the  amount  of  the  moral  sense  may  and  does  differ 
in  different  persons,  yet  that  as  far  as  it  goes  it  is  alike  in  all.  He 
likens  it  to  the  intuition  of  number,  in  which  some  savages  are  so 
defective  that  they  cannot  really  and  easily  count  more  than  three. 
Yet  as  far  as  three  his  intuitions  are  the  same  as  those  of  civilised 
people.  Unquestionably  if  there  are  intuitions  at  all,  the  primary 
truths  of  number  are  such.  There  is  a  felt  necessity  in  them  if  in 
anything,  and  it  would  be  pedantry  to  say  that  any  proposition  of 
morals  was  more  certain  than  that  five  and  five  make  ten.  The 
truths  of  arithmetic,  intuitive  or  not,  certainly  cannot  be  acquired 
independently  of  experience  nor  can  those  of  morals  be  so  either. 
Unquestionably  they  were  aroused  in  life  and  by  experience,  though 
after  that  comes  the  difficult  and  ancient  controversy  whether  any- 
thing peculiar  to  them  and  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  facts  of  life 
is  superadded  to  them  independently  of  experience  out  of  the  vigour 
of  the  mind  itself.  No  intuitionist,  therefore,  fears  to  speak  of  the 
conscience  of  his  pre-historic  ancestor  as  imperfect,  rudimentary,  or 
hardly  to  be  discerned,  for  he  has  to  admit  much  the  same  so  as  to 
square  his  theory  to  plain  modern  facts,  and  that  theory  in  the 
modem  form  may  consistently  be  held  along  with  them.  Of  course  if 
an  intuitionist  can  accept  this  conclusion  as  to  pre-historic  men,  so 
assuredly  may  Mr.  Spencer,  who  traces  all  morality  back  to  our 
inherited  experience  of  utility,  or  Mr.  DartVin,  who  ascribes  it  to  an 
inherited  sympathy,  or  Mr.  Mill,  wlio  with  characteristic  courage 
undertakes  to  build  up  the  whole  moral  nature  of  man  with  no  help 
whatever  either  from  ethical  intuition  or  from  physiological  instinct. 
Indeed  of  the  everlasting  questions,  such  as  the  reality  of  free  will,  or 
the  nature  of  conscience,  it  is,  as  I  have  before  explained,  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  design  of  these  papers  to  speak.  They  have 
been  discussed  ever  since  the  history  of  discussion  begins ;  human 
opinion  is  still  divided,  and  most  people  still  feel  many  difficulties 
in  every  suggested  theory  and  doubt  if  they  have  heard  the  last  word 
of  argument  or  the  whole  solution  of  the  problem  in  any  of  them. 
In  the  interest  of  sound  knowledge  it  is  essential  to  narrow  to  the 
utmost  the  debatable  territory ;  to  see  how  many  ascertained  facts 
there  are  which  are  consistent  with  all  theories,  how  many  may, 
as  foreign  lawyers  would  phrase  it,  be  equally  held  in  condominium 
by  them. 

But  though  in  these  great  characteristics  there  is  reason  to 
imagine  that  the  pre-historic  man — at  least  the  sort  of  pre-historic 
man  I  am  treating  of,  the  man  some  few  thousand  years  before 
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history  began,  and  not  at  all,  at  least  not  necessarily,  the  primitive 
man — was  identical  with  a  modern  savage,  in  another  respect  there 
is  equal  or  greater  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  most  unlike  a 
modem  savage.  A  modern  savage  is  anything  but  the  simple  being 
which  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  imagined  him  to  be ; 
on  the  contrary,  his  life  is  twisted  into  a  thousand  curious  habits ; 
his  reason  is  darkened  by  a  thousand  strange  prejudices ;  his  feelings 
are  frightened  by  a  thousand  cruel  superstitions.  The  whole  mind 
of  a  modem  savage  is,  so  to  say,  tattooed  over  with  monstrous  images ; 
there  is  not  a  smooth  place  anywhere  about  it.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  the  minds  of  pre-historic  men  to  be  so  cut  and 
marked ;  on  the  contrary,  the  creation  of  these  habits,  these  super- 
stitions, these  prejudices,  must  have  taken  ages.  In  his  nature,  it 
may  be  said,  pre-historic  man  was  the  same  as  a  modern  savage ;  it 
is  only  in  his  acquisition  that  he  was  different. 

It  may  be  objected  that  if  man  was  developed  out  of  any  kind 
of  animal  (and  this  is  the  doctrine  of  evolution  which,  if  it  be 
not  proved  conclusively,  has  great  probability  and  great  scientific 
analogy  in  its  favour)  ho  would  necessarily  at  first  possess  animal 
instincts  ;  that  these  would  only  gradually  be  lost ;  that  in  the  mean- 
time they  would  servo  as  a  protection  and  an  aid,  and  that  pre- 
historic men,  therefore,  would  have  important  helps  and  feelings 
which  existing  savages  have  not.  And  probably  of  the  first  men, 
the  first  beings  worthy  to  be  so  called,  this  was  true ;  they  had,  or 
may  have  had,  certain  remnants  of  instincts  which  aided  them  in 
the  struggle  of  existence,  and  as  reason  gradually  came  these  in- 
stincts may  have  waned  away.  Some  instincts  certainly  do  wane 
when  the  intellect  is  applied  steadily  to  their  subject  matter.  The 
curious  **  counting  boys,''  the  arithmetical  prodigies,  who  can  work 
by  a  strange  innate  faculty  the  most  wonderful  sums,  lose  that 
faculty,  always  partially,  sometimes  completely,  if  they  are  taught 
to  reckon  by  rule  like  the  rest  of  mankind.  In  like  manner  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  a  man  could  soon  reason  himself  out  of  the 
instinct  of  decency  if  he  would  only  take  pains  and  work  hard 
enough.  And  perhaps  other  primitive  instincts  may  have  in  like 
manner  passed  away.  But  this  does  not  affect  my  argument.  I  am 
only  saying  that  these  instincts,  if  they  ever  existed,  did  pass  away — 
that  there  was  a  period,  probably  an  immense  period  as  we  reckon 
time  in  human  history,  when  pre-historic  men  lived  much  as  savages 
live  now,  without  any  important  aids  and  helps. 

The  proofs  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  great  works  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock  and  Mr.  Tylor,  of  which  I  just  now  spoke.  I  can  only 
bring  out  two  of  them  here.  First,  it  is  plain  that  the  first  pre-historic 
men  had  the  flint  tools  which  the  lowest  savages  use,  and  we  can 
trace  a  regular  improvement  in  the  finish  and  in  the  efficiency  of 
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tlieir  simple  instruments  corresponding  to  that  which  we  see  at  thiB 
day  in  the  upward  transition  from  the  lowest  savages  to  the  highest. 
Now  it  is  not  conceivable  that  a  race  of  beings  with  valuable  instincts 
supporting  their  existence  and  supplying  their  wants  would  need 
these  simple  tools.  They  are  exactly  those  needed  by  very  poor 
people  who  have  no  instincts,  and  those  were  used  by  such,  for  savages 
are  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  It  would  be  very  atrange  if  these  same 
utensils  no  more  no  less,  were  used  by  beings  whose  discerning 
instincts  made  them  in  comparison  altogether  rich.  Such  a  being 
would  know  how  to  manage  without  such  things,  or  if  it  wanted  any, 
would  know  how  to  make  better. 

And,  secondly,  on  the  moral  side  we  know  that  the  pre-historic  age 
was  one  of  much  licence,  and  the  proof  is  that  in  that  age  descent  was 
reckoned  through  the  female  only,  just  as  it  is  among  -the  lowest 
savages.  "Maternity,"  it  has  been  said,  "is  a  matter  of  fact,  paternity 
is  a  matter  of  opinion ; "  and  this  not  very  refined  expression  exactly 
conveys  the  connection  of  the  lower  human  societies.  In  all  slave- 
owning  communities — in  Rome  formerly,  and  in  Virginia  yesterday — 
such  was  the  accepted  rule  of  law ;  the  child  kept  the  condition  of 
the  mother,  whatever  that  condition  was  ;  nobody  inquired  as  to  the 
&ther ;  the  law,  once  for  all,  assumed  that  he  could  not  be  ascertained. 
Of  course  no  remains  exist  which  prove  this  or  anything  else  about 
the  morality  of  pre-historic  man  ;  and  moraKty  can  only  be  described 
by  remains  amounting  to  a  history.  But  one  of  the  axioms  of  pre- 
historic investigation  binds  us  to  accept  this  as  the  morality  of  the 
pre-historic  races  if  we  receive  that  axiom.  It  is  plain  that  the 
wide-spread  absence  of  a  characteristic  which  greatly  aids  the  pos- 
sessor in  the  conflicts  between  race  and  race  probably  indicates  that 
the  primary  race  did  not  possess  that  quality.  If  one-armed  people 
existed  almost  everywhere  in  every  continent ;  if  people  were  found 
in  every  intermediate  stage,  some  with  the  mere  germ  of  the 
second  arm ;  some  with  the  second  arm  half- grown,  some  with  it 
nearly  complete;  we  should  then  argue — "the  first  race  cannot 
have  had  two  arms,  because  men  have  always  been  fighting,  and 
as  two  arms  are  a  great  advantage  in  fighting,  one-armed  and 
half-armed  people  would  immediately  have  been  killed  off  the  earth  ; 
they  never  could  have  attained  any  numbers.  A  diffused  deficiency  in 
a  warlike  power  is  the  best  attainable  evidence  that  the  pre-historic 
men  did  not  possess  that  power."  If  this  axiom  be  received  it  is 
palpably  applicable  to  the  marriage-bond  of  primitive  races.  A 
cohesive  "  family  "  is  the  best  germ  for  a  campaigning  nation.  In  a 
Roman  family  the  boys,  from  the  time  of  their  birth,  were  bred  to  a 
domestic  discipline,  a  domestic  drill,  a  domestic  despotism,  which 
wdl  prepared  them  for  a  subjection  in  after  life  to  a  military  dis- 
cipline^  a  military  drill,  and  a  military  despotism.  They  were  ready  to 
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obey  their  generals  because  they  were  compelled  to  obey  their  fathers  ; 
they  conquered  the  world  in  manhood  because  as  children  they  were 
bred  in  homes  where  the  tradition  of  passionate  valour  was  steadied 
by  the  habit  of  implacable  order.  And  nothing  of  this  is  possible 
in  loosely-bound  family  groups  (if  they  can  be  called  families  at  all) 
where  the  father  is  more  or  less  uncertain,  where  descent  is  not  traced 
through  him,  where,  that  is,  property  does  not  come  from  him,  where 
such  property  as  he  has  passes  to  his  sure  relations — to  his  sister's 
children.  An  ill-knit  nation  which  does  not  recognise  paternity  as  a 
legal  relation,  would  be  conquered  like  a  mob  by  any  other  nation 
which  had  a  vestige  or  a  beginning  of  the  2)atna  potestas.  If,  there- 
fore, all  the  first  men  had  the  strict  morality  of  families,  they  would 
no  more  have  permitted  the  rise  of  semi-jnoTol  nations  anywhere  in 
the  world  than  the  Romans  would  have  permitted  them  to  arise  in 
Italy.  They  would  have  conquered,  killed,  and  plundered  them  before 
they  became  nations ;  and  yet  semi-moral  nations  exist  all  over  the 
world. 

It  will  be  said  that  this  argument  proves  too  much.  For  it  proves 
that  not  only  the  somewhat-before-history  men,  but  the  absolutely  first 
men,  could  not  have  had  close  family  instincts,  and  yet  if  they  were 
like  most  though  not  all  of  the  animals  nearest  to  man  they  had 
such  instincts.  There  is  a  great  story  of  some  African  chief  who  ex- 
pressed his  disgust  at  adhering  to  one  wife,  by  saying  it  was  "  like 
the  monkeys."  The  semi-brutal  ancestors  of  man,  if  they  existed, 
had  very  likely  an  instinct  of  constancy  which  the  African  chief,  and 
others  like  him,  had  lost.  How,  then,  if  it  was  so  beneficial,  could 
they  ever  lose  it  ?  The  answer  is  plain  :  they  could  lose  it  if  they 
had  it  as  an  irrational  propensity  and  habit,  and  not  as  a  moral  and 
rational  feeling.  When  reason  came,  it  would  weaken  that  habit  like 
all  other  irrational  habits.  And  reason  is  a  force  of  such  infinite 
vigour — a  victory-making  agent  of  such  incomparable  eflBlciency — 
that  its  continually  diminishing  valuable  instincts  will  not  matter  if  it 
grows  itself  steadily  all  the  while.  The  strongest  competitor  wins  in 
both  the  cases  we  are  imagining  ;  in  the  first,  a  race  with  intelli- 
gent reason,  but  without  blind  instinct,  beats  a  race  with  that  instinct 
but  without  that  reason ;  in  the  second,  a  race  with  reason  and  high 
moral  feeling  beats  a  race  with  reason  but  without  high  moral  feel- 
ing.    And  the  two  are  palpably  consistent. 

There  is  every  reason,  therefore,  to  suppose  pre-historic  man  to 
be  deficient  in  much  of  sexual  morality,  as  we  regard  that  morality. 
As  to  the  detail  of  "primitive  marriage"  or  "  no  marriage,"  for  that 
is  pretty  much  what  it  comes  to,  there  is  of  course  much  room  for 
discussion.  Both  Mr.  M^Clennan  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  are  too 
accomplished  reasoners  and  too  careful  investigators  to  wish  conclu- 
sions so  complex  and  refined  as  theirs  to  be  accepted  all  in  a  mass, 
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besides  tliat  on  some  critical  points  the  two  differ.  But  the  main 
issue  is  not  dependent  on  nice  arguments.  Upon  broad  grounds  wo 
may  believe  that  in  pre-historic  times  men  fought  both  to  gain  and 
to  keep  their  wives ;  that  the  strongest  man  took  the  best  wife  away 
from  the  weaker  man  ;  and  that  if  the  wife  was  restive,  did  not  like 
the  change,  her  new  husband  beat  her  ;  that  (as  in  Australia  now)  a 
pretty  woman  was  sure  to  undergo  many  such  changes,  and  her  back 
to  bear  the  marks  of  many  such  chastisements  ;  that  in  the  principal 
department  of  human  conduct  (which  is  the  most  tangible  and  easily 
traced,  and  therefore  the  most  obtainable  specimen  of  the  rest)  the 
minds  of  pre-historic  men  were  not  so  much  immoral  as  wwmoral — 
they  did  not  violate  a  rule  of  conscience,  but  they  were  somehow  not 
sufficiently  developed  for  them  to  feel  on  this  point  any  conscience, 
or  for  it  to  prescribe  to  them  any  rule. 

The  same  argument  applies  to  religion.  There  are,  indeed,  many 
points  of -the  greatest  obscurity,  both  in  the  present  savage  religions 
and  in  the  scanty  vestiges  of  pre-historic  religion.  But  one  point  is 
clear.  All  savage  religions  are  full  of  superstitions  founded  on  luck. 
Savages  believe  that  casual  omens  are  a  sign  of  coming  events  ;  that 
some  trees  are  lucky,  that  some  animals  are  lucky,  that  some  places 
are  lucky,  that  some  indifferent  actions — indifferent  apparently  and 
indifferent  really — ^are  lucky,  and  so  of  others  in  each  class,  that  they 
are  unlucky.  Nor  can  a  savage  well  distinguish  between  a  sign  of 
"  luck  "  or  ill-luck,  as  we  should  say,  and  a  deity  which  causes  the 
good  or  the  ill ;  the  indicating  precedent  and  the  causing  being  are 
to  the  savage  mind  much  the  same ;  a  steadiness  of  head  far  beyond 
savages  is  required  consistently  to  distinguish  them.  And  it  is 
extremely  natural  that  they  should  believe  so.  They  are  playing 
a  game — the  game  of  life-^with  no  knowledge  of  its  rules.  They 
have  not  an  idea  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  if  they  want  to  cure  a 
man,  they  have  no  conception  at  all  of  true  scientific  remedies.  If 
they  try  anything,  they  must  try  it  upon  bare  chance.  The  most 
useful  modem  remedies  were  often  discovered  in  this  bare,  empirical 
way.  What  could  be  more  improbable — at  least  for  what  could  a 
pre-historic  man  have  less  given  a  good  reason — than  that  some 
mineral  springs  should  stop  rheumatic  pains,  or  mineral  springs 
make  wounds  heal  quickly  ?  And  yet  the  chance  knowledge  of  the 
marvellous  effect  of  gifted  springs  is  probably  as  ancient  as  any 
sound  knowledge  as  to  medicine  whatever.  No  doubt  it  was  mere 
casual  luck  at  first  that  tried  these  springs  and  found  them  answer. 
Somebody  by  accident  tried  them  and  by  that  accident  was  instantly 
cured.  The  chance  which  happily  directed  men  in  this  one  case, 
misdirected  them  in  a  thousand  cases.  Some  expedition  had  an- 
swered when  the  resolution  to  undertake  it  was  resolved  on  under 
an  ancient  tree,  and  accordingly  that  tree  became  lucky  and  sacred. 
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Another  expedition  failed  when  a  magpie  crossed  its  path,  and  a 
magpie  was  said  to  be  unlucky.  A  serpent  crossed  the  path  of 
another  expedition,  and  it  had  a  marvellous  victory,  and  accord- 
ingly the  serpent  became  a  sign  of  great  luck  (and  what  a  savage 
cannot  distingush  from  it — a  potent  deity  which  makes  luck). 
Ancient  medicine  is  equally  unreasonable :  as  late  down  as  the 
middle  ages  it  was  full  of  superstitions  founded  on  mere  luck. 
The  collection  of  prescriptions  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  abounds  in  such  fancies  as  we  should  call  them. 
According  to  one  of  them,  xmless  I  forget,  some  disease — a  fever, 
I  think — is  supposed  to  be  cured  by  placing  the  patient  between 
two  halves  of  a  hare  and  a  pigeon  recently  killed.^  Nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  that  there  is  no  groimd  for  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment, and  that  the  idea  of  it  arose  out  of  a  chance  hit,  which 
came  right  and  succeeded.  There  was  nothing  so  absurd  or  so  con- 
trary to  common  sense  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine  about  it.  The 
lying  between  two  halves  of  a  hare  or  a  pigeon  was,  d  priori,  and  to 
the  inexperienced  mind,  quite  as  likely  to  cure  disease  as  the  drink- 
ing certain  draughts  of  nasty  mineral  water.  Both,  somehow,  were 
tried ;  both  answered — that  is,  both  were  at  the  first  time,  or  at  some 
memorable  time,  followed  by  a  remarkable  recovery ;  and  the  only 
difference  is,  that  the  curative  power  of  the  mineral  is  persistent,  and 
happens  constantly ;  whereas,  on  an  average  of  trials,  the  proximity 
of  a  hare  or  pigeon  is  found  to  have  no  effect,  and  cures  take  place 
as  often  in  cases  where  it  is  not  iried  as  in  cases  where  it  is.  The 
nature  of  minds  which  are  deeply  engaged  in  watching  events  of 
which  they  do  not  know  the  reason,  is  to  single  out  some  fabulous 
accompaniment  or  some  wonderful  series  of  good  luck  or  bad  luck, 
and  to  dread  ever  after  that  acccompaniment  if  it  brings  evil,  and  to 
love  it  and  long  for  it  if  it  brings  good.  All  savages  are  in  this 
position,  and  the  fascinating  effect  of  striking  accompaniments  (in 
some  single  case)  of  singular  good  fortune  and  singular  calamity,  is 
one  great  source  of  savage  religions. 

Gamblers  to  this  day  are,  with  respect  to  the  chance  part  of  their 
game,  in  much  the  same  plight  as  savages  with  respect  to  the  main 
events  of  their  whole  lives.  And  we  well  know  how  superstitious 
they  all  are.  To  this  day  very  sensible  whist-players  have  a  certain 
belief — ^not,  of  course,  a  fixed  conviction,  but  still  a  certain  impres- 

(1)  Readers  of  Scott's  life  "will  remember  that  an  admirer  of  his  in  humble  life  pro- 
posed to  cure  him  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels  by  making  him  sleep  a  whole  night  on 
twelve  smooth  stones,  painfully  collected  by  the  admirer  from  twelve  brooks,  which 
was,  it  appeared,  a  recipe  of  sovereign  traditional  power.  Scott  gravely  told  the  pro- 
poser that  he  had  mistaken  the  ch&rm,  and  that  the  stones  were  of  no  virtue  unless 
wrapped  up  in  the  petticoat  of  a  widow  who  never  wished  to  many  again,  and  as  no 
such  widow  seems  to  have  been  forthcoming,  he  escaped  the  remedy. 
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don — ^that  there  is  "  luck  under  a  black  deuce,"  and  will  half  mutter 
some  not  very  gentle  maledictions  if  they  turn  up  as  a  trump  the  four 
of  clubs,  because  it  brings  ill-luck,  and  is  "  the  devil's  bedpost/' 
Of  course  grown-up  gamblers  have  too  much  general  knowledge,  too 
much  orgaiiised  common  sense,  to  prolong  or  cherish  such  ideas ;  they 
are  ashamed  of  entertaining  them,  though,  nevertheless,  they  cannot 
entirely  drive  them  out  of  their  minds*  But  child-gamblers — a 
number  of  little  boys  set  to  play  loo — are  just  in  the  position  of 
savages,  for  their  fEuicy  is  still  impressible,  and  they  have  not  as  yet 
been  thoroughly  subjected  to  the  confuting  experience  of  the  real 
world;  and  child-gamblers  have  idolatries — at  least  I  know  that 
years  ago  a  set  of  boy  loo-players,  of  whom  I  was  one,  had  con- 
siderable faith  in  a  certain  "pretty  fish,"  which  was  larger  and 
more  nicely  made  than  the  other  fish  we  had.  We  gave  the  best 
evidence  of  our  belief  in  its  power  to  "  bring  luck ; "  we  fought  for 
it  (if  our  elders  were  out  of  the  way) ;  we  ofiered  to  buy  it  with 
many  other  fish  from  the  envied  holder,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  often 
cried  bitterly  if  the  chance  of  the  game  took  it  away  from  me. 
Persons  who  stand  up  for  the  dignity  of  philosophy,  if  any  such 
there  still  are,  will  say  that  I  ought  not  mention  this,  because  it 
seems  trivial ;  but  the  more  modest  spirit  of  modern  thought  plainly 
teaches,  if  it  teaches  anything,  the  cardinal  value  of  occasional  little 
facts.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  many  learned  and  elaborate 
explanations  of  the  totem — the  "clan"  deity — ^the  beast  or  bird 
who  in  some  supernatural  way,  attends  to  the  clan  and  watches  over 
it — do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  nearly  as  akin  to  the  reality  as  it  works 
and  lives  among  the  lower  races,  as  the  "  pretty  fish  "  of  my  early 
boyhood.  And  very  naturally  so,  for  a  grave  philosopher  is  sepa- 
rated from  primitive  thought  by  the  whole  length  of  human  culture ; 
but  an  impressible  child  is  as  near  to,  and  its  thoughts  as  much  like 
that  thought,  as  anything  can  now  be. 

The  worst  of  these  superstitions  is  that  they  are  easy  to  make  and 
hard  to  destroy.  A  single  nm  of  luck  has  made  the  fortune  of  many 
a  charm  and  many  idols.  I  doubt  if  even  a  single  run  of  luck 
be  necessary.  I  am  sure  that  if  an  elder  boy  said  that  "  the  pretty 
fiah  was  lucky — of  course  it  was,"  all  the  lesser  boys  would  believe  it, 
and  in  a  week  it  would  be  an  accepted  idol.  And  I  suspect  the 
Nestor  of  a  savage  tribe — the  aged  repository  of  guiding  experience 
— ^would  have  an  equal  power  of  creating  superstitions.  But  if  once 
created  they  are  most  diflEicult  to  eradicate.  If  any  one  said  that  the 
amulet  was  of  certain  eflScacy — that  it  always  acted  whenever  it  was 
applied — ^it  would  of  course  be  very  easy  to  disprove ;  but  no  one 
ever  said  that  the  "  pretty  fish  "  always  brought  luck ;  it  was  only 
said  that  it  did  so  on  the  whole,  and  that  if  you  had  it  you  were 
more  likely  to  be  lucky  than  if  you  were  without  it.    But  it  requires 
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a  long  table  of  statistics  of  the  results  of  games  to  disprove  this 
thoroughly ;  and  by  the  time  people  can  make  tables  they  are  already 
above  such  beliefs,  and  do  not  need  to  have  them  disproved.  Nor  in 
many  cases  where  omens  or  amulets  are  used  would  such  tables 
bo  easy  to  make,  for  the  data  could  not  be  foimd ;  and  a  rash  attempt 
to  subdue  the  superstition  by  a  striking  instance  may  easily  end  in 
confirming  it.  Francis  Newman,  in  the  remarkable  narrative  of  his 
experience  as  a  missionary  in  Asia,  gives  a  curious  example  of  this. 
As  he  was  setting  out  on  a  distant  and  somewhat  hazardous  expe- 
dition, his  native  servants  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  mule  a  small  bag 
supposed  to  be  of  preservative  and  mystic  virtue.  As  the  place  was 
crowded  and  a  whole  townspeople  looking  on,  Mr.  Newman  thought 
that  he  would  take  an  opportunity  of  disproving  the  superstition.  So 
he  made  a  long  speech  of  explanation  in  his  best  Arabic,  and  cut  off 
the  bag,  to  the  horror  of  all  about  him.  But  as  ill-fortune  would  have 
it,  the  mule  had  not  got  thirty  yards  up  the  street  before  she  put  her 
foot  into  a  hole  and  broke  her  leg ;  upon  which  all  the  natives  were 
confirmed  in  their  former  faith  in  the  power  of  the  bag,  and  said, 
**  You  see  now  what  happens  to  unbelievers." 

Now  the  present  point  as  to  these  superstitions  is  their  military 
inexpediency.  A  nation  which  was  moved  by  these  superstitions  as 
to  luck  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  nation,  in  other  respects  equal, 
which  was  not  subject  to  them.  In  historical  times,  as  we  know, 
the  panic  terror  at  eclipses  has  been  the  ruin  of  the  armies  which 
have  felt  it ;  or  has  made  them  delay  to  do  something  necessary, 
or  rush  to  do  something  destructive.  The  necessity  of  consulting  the 
auspices,  while  it  was  sincerely  practised  and  before  it  became  a  trick 
for  disguising  foresight,  was  in  classical  history  very  dangerous. 
And  much  worse  is  it  with  savages  whose  life  is  one  of  omens,  who 
must  always  consult  their  sorcerers,  who  may  be  turned  this  way 
or  that  by  some  chance  accident,  who,  if  they  were  intellectually  able 
to  frame  a  consistent  military  policy — and  some  savages  in  war  see 
farther  than  in  anything  else — are  yet  liable  to  be  put  out,  dis- 
tracted, confused,  and  turned  aside  in  the  carrying  out  of  it,  because 
some  event  really  innocuous  but  to  their  minds  foreboding,  arrests 
and  frightens  them.  A  religion  full  of  omens  is  a  military  mis- 
fortune, and  will  bring  a  nation  to'  destruction  if  set  to  fight  with 
a  nation  at  all  equal  otherwise,  who  had  a  religion  without  omens. 
Clearly  then,  if  all  early  men  unanimously,  or  even  nluch  the  greater 
number  of  early  men,  had  a  religion  without  omens,  no  religion,  or 
scarcely  a  religion,  anywhere  in  the  world  could  have  come  into 
existence  icith  omens  ;  the  immense  majority  possessing  the  superior 
military  advantage,  the  small  minority  destitute  of  it  would  have 
been  crushed  out  and  destroyed.  But,  on  the  contrary,  all  over  the 
world  religions  with  omens  once  existed,  in  most  they  still  exist ;  all 
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savages  have  them^  and  deep  in  the  most  ancient  civilisations  we  find 
the  plainest  traces  of  them.  Unquestionably  therefore  the  pre- 
historic religion  was  like  that  of  savages  in  the  principal  feature  of 
the  religion  of  savages — ^viz.,  in  this  that  it  largely  consisted  in  the 
watching  of  omens  and  in  the  worship  of  lucky  beasts  and  things, 
which  are  a  sort  of  embodied  and  permanent  omens. 

It  may  indeed  be  objected — an  analogous  objection  was  taken  as 
to  the  ascertained  moral  deficiencies  of  pre-historic  mankind — that  if 
this  religion  of  omens  was  so  pernicious  and  so  likely  to  ruin  a  race, 
no  race  would  ever  have  acquired  it.  But  it  is  only  likely  to  ruin  a 
race  contending  with  another  race  otherwise  equal.  The  fancied  dis- 
covery of  these  omens — not  an  extravagant  thing  in  an  early  age,  as 
I  have  tried  to  show,  not  a  whit  then  to  be  distinguished  as  impro- 
bable from  the  discovery  of  healing  herbs  or  springs  which  pre- 
historic men  also  did  discover — the  discovery  of  omens  was  an  act 
of  reason  as  far  as  it  went.  And  if  in  reason  the  omen -finding  race 
were  superior  to  the  races  in  conflict  with  them,  the  omen -finding 
race  would  win,  and  we  may  conjecture  that  omen-finding  races 
were  thus  superior  since  they  won  and  prevailed  in  every  latitude 
and  in  every  zone. 

In  all  particulars  therefore  we  would  keep  to  our  formula,  and  say 
that  pre-historic  manVas  substantially  a  savage  like  present  savages, 
in  morals,  intellectual  attainments,  and  in  religion;  but  that  he 
differed  in  this  from  our  present  savages,  that  he  had  not  had  time  to 
fjo  deeply  ingrain  his  nature  with  bad  habits,  and  so  unalterably  to 
impress  bad  beliefs  on  his  mind  as  they  have.  They  have  had  ages 
to  fix  the  stain  on  themselves,  but  primitive  man  was  younger  and 
had  no  such  time. 

I  have  elaborated  the  evidence  for  this  conclusion  at  what  may 
seem  needless  and  tedious  length,  but  I  have  done  so  on  account  of 
its  importance.  If  we  accept  it,  and  if  we  are  sure  of  it,  it  will  help 
us  to  many  most  important  conclusions.  Some  of  these  I  have 
dwelt  upon  in  previous  papers,  but  I  will  set  them  down  again. 

First,  it  will  in  part  explain  to  us  what  the  world  was  about,  so  to 
speak,  before  history.  It  was  making,  so  to  say,  the  intellectual 
cafmatence — the  connected  and  coherent  habits,  the  preference  of 
equable  to  violent  enjoyment,  the  abiding  capacity  to  prefer,  if 
required,  the  present  to  the  future,  the  mental  pre-requisites  without 
which  civilisation  could  not  begin  to  exist,  and  without  which  it 
would  soon  cease  to  exist  even  had  it  begun.  The  primitive  man,  like 
the  present  savage,  had  not  these  pre-requisites,  but  unlike  the  pre- 
sent savage,  he  was  capable  of  acquiring  them  and  of  being  trained  in 
them,  for  his  nature  was  still  soft  and  still  impressible,  and  possibly, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  say,  his  outward  circumstances  were  more 
favourable  to  an  attainment  of  civilisation  than  those  of  our  present 
VOL.  x.  N.s.  3  B 
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savages.  At  any  rate,  the  pre-historic  times  were  spent  in  maldng 
men  capable  of  writing  a  history,  and  having  something  to  put  in  it 
when  it  was  written,  and  we  can  see  how  it  was  done. 

Two  preliminary  processes  indeed  there  are  which  seem  inscrutable. 
There  was  some  strange  preliminary  process  by  which  the  main  raoe» 
of  men  were  formed ;  they  began  to  exist  very  early,  and  except  by 
intermixture  no  new  ones  have  been  formed  since.  It  was  a  process 
singularly  active  in  early  ages,  and  singularly  quiescent  in  later 
ages.  Such  differences  as  exist  between  the  Aryan,  the  Turanian, 
the  negro,  the  red  man,  and  the  Australian,  are  differences  greater 
altogether  than  any  causes  now  active  are  capable  of  creating  in 
present  men,  at  least  in  any  way  explicable  by  us.  And  there  is, 
therefore,  a  strong  presumption  that  (as  great  authorities  now  hold) 
these  differences  were  created  before  the  nature  of  men,  especially 
before  the,  mind  and  the  adaptive  nature  of  men,  had  taken  their 
existing  constitution.  And  a  second  condition  precedent  of  civilisa- 
tion seems,  at  least  to  me,  to  have  been  equally  inherited,  if  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  be  true,  from  some  previous  state  or  condition. 
I  at  least  find  it  diflScult  to  conceive  of  men,  at  all  like  the  present 
men,  unless  existing  in  something  like  families,  that  is,  in  groups 
avowedly  connected,  at  least  on  the  mother's  side,  and  probably 
always  with  a  vestige  of  connection,  more  or  less,  on  the  fathei's 
side,  and  unless  these  groups  were  like  many  animals,  gregarious, 
under  a  leader  more  or  less  fixed.  It  is  almost  beyond  imagination 
how  man,  as  we  know  man,  could  by  any  sort  of  process  have  gained 
this  step  in  civilisation.  And  it  is  a  great  advantage,  to  say  tlie 
least  of  it,  in  the  evolution  theory  that  it  enables  us  to  remit  this 
difficulty  to  a  pre-existing  period  in  nature,  where  other  instincts  and 
powers  than  our  present  ones  may  perhaps  have  come  into  play,  and 
where  our  imagination  can  hardly  travel.  At  any  rate,  for  the 
present  I  may  assume  these  two  steps  in  human  progress  made,  and 
these  two  conditions  realized. 

The  rest  of  the  way,  if  we  grant  these  two  conditions,  is  plainer. 
The  first  thing  is  the  erection  of  what  we  may  call  a  custom-making 
power,  that  is,  of  an  authority  which  can  enforce  a  fixed  rule  of  life, 
which,  by  means  of  that  fixed  rule,  can  in  some  degree  create  ;i 
calculable  future,  which  can  make  it  rational  to  postpone  present 
violent  but  momentary  pleasure  for  future  continual  pleasure,  because^ 
it  ensures,  what  else  is  not  sure,  that  if  the  sacrifice  of  what  is  in 
hand  be  made,  enjoyment  of  the  contingent  expected  recompensi^ 
will  be  received.  Of  course  I  am  not  saying  that  we  shall  find  i;i 
early  society  any  authority  of  which  these  shall  be  the  motives^. 
We  must  have  travelled  ages  (unless  all  our  evidence  be  wrong)  from 
the  first  men  before  there  was  a  comprehension  of  such  motives.  I 
only  mean  that  the  first  thing  in  early  society  was  an  authority  of 
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whose  action  this  shall  be  the'  result,  little  as  it  knew  what  it  was 
doing,  little  as  it  would  have  cared  if  it  had  known. 

The  conscious  end  of  early  societies  was  not  at  all,  or  scarcely  at 
aU,  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  as  it  was  assumed  to  be  by  the 
eighteenth  century  theory  of  government.  Even  in  early  historical 
ages — in  the  youth  of  the  human  race,  not  its  childhood — such  is 
not  the  nature  of  early  states.  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  taught  us  that  the 
earliest  subject  of  jurisprudence  is  not  the  separate  property  of  the 
individual,  but  the  common  property  of  the  family  group ;  what  we 
should  call  private  property  hardly  then  existed ;  or  if  it  did,  was  so 
small  as  to  be  of  no  importance,  it  was  like  the  things  little  children 
are  now  allowed  to  call  their  own,  which  they  feel  it  very  hard 
to  have  taken  from  them,  but  which  they  have  no  real  right  to  hold 
and  keep.  Such  is  our  earliest  property-law,  and  our  earliest  life- 
law  is  that  the  lives  of  all  members  of  the  family  group  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  head  of  the  group.  As  far  as  the  individual  goes, 
neither  his  goods  nor  his  existence  were  protected  at  all.  And  this 
may  teach  us  that  something  else  was  lacked  in  early  societies  besides 
what  in  our  societies  we  now  think  of. 

I  do  not  think  I  put  this  too  high  when  I  say  that  a  most  im- 
portant if  not  the  most  important  object  of  early  legislation  was  the 
enforcement  of  lucki/  rites.  I  do  not  like  to  say  reb'gipus  rites^ 
because  that  would  involve  me  in  a  great  controversy  as  to  the  power, 
or  even  the  existence,  of  early  religions.  But  there  is  no  savage 
tribe  without  a  notion  of  luck ;  and  perhaps  there  is  hardly  any 
Which  has  not  a  conception  of  luck  for  the  tribe  as  a  tribe,  of  which 
each  member  has  not  some  such  a  belief  that  his  own  action  or  the 
action  of  any  other  member  of  it,  that  he  or  the  others  doing  any- 
thing which  was  imlucky  or  would  bring  a  "  curse,*'  might  cause  evil 
not  only  on  himself,  but  on  all  the  tribe  as  well.  I  have  said  so  much 
about  "luck'''  and  about  its  naturalness  before,  that  I  ought  to  say 
nothing  again.  But  I  must  add  that  the  contagiousness  of  the  idea 
of  "  luck  "  is  remarkable.  It  does  not  at  all,  like  the  notion  of  desert^ 
cleave  to  the  doer.  There  are  people  to  this  day  who  would  not 
permit  in  their  house  people  to  sit  down  thirteen  to  dinner.  They 
do  not  expect  any  evil  to  themselves  particularly  for  permitting  it 
or  sharing  in  it,  but  they  cannot  get  out  of  their  heads  the  idea  that 
some  one  or  more  of  the  number  will  come  to  harm  if  the  thing  is 
done.  This  is  what  Mr.  Tylor  calls  survival  in  culture.  The  faint 
belief  in  the  corporate  liability  of  these  thirteen  is  the  feeble  relio 
and  last  dying  representative  of  that  great  principle  of  corporate 
liability  to  good  and  ill  fortune  which  has  filled  such  an  immense 
place  in  the  world. 

The  traces  of  it  are  endless.  You  can  hardly  take  up  a  book  of 
travels  in  rude  regions  without  finding  "  I  wanted  to  do  so  and  so. 

3  B  2 
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But  I  was  not  permitted,  for  the  natives  feared  it  migtt  bring 
ill  luck  on  the  *  party/  or  perhaps  on  the  tribe."  Mr.  Qalton 
for  instance  could  hardly  feed  his  people.  The  Damaras,  he  says, 
have  numberless  superstitions  about  meat  which  are  very  trouble- 
some. In  the  first  place,  each  tribe,  or  rather  family,  is  prohibited 
from  eating  cattle  of  certain  colours,  savages  "  who  come  from  the 
Sim "  eschewing  sheep  spotted  in  a  particular  way,  which  "  those 
who  come  from  the  rain  '*  have  no  objection  to.  As,  he  says,  there 
are  five  or  six  ''  eandas  or  descents,  and  I  had  men  from  most  of  them 
with  me,  I  could  hardly  kill  a  sheep  that  everybody  would  eat;"  and 
he  could  not  keep  his  meat,  for  it  had  to  be  given  away  because  it 
was  commanded  by  one  superstition,  nor  buy  milk,  the  staple  food  of 
those  parts,  because  it  was  prohibited  by  another.  And  so  on  without 
end.  Doing  anything  imlucky  is  in  their  idea  what  putting  on 
something  that  attracts  the  electric  fluid  is  in  fact.  You  cannot  be 
sure  that  harm  will  not  be  done,  not  only  to  the  person  in  fault, 
but  to  all  those  about  him  too.  As  in  the  Scriptural  phrase,  doing 
what  is  of  evil  omen  is  "  like  one  that  letteth  out  water."  He 
cannot  tell  what  are  the  consequences  of  his  act,  who  will  share 
them,  or  how  they  can  be  prevented. 

In  the  earliest  historical  nations  I  need  not  say  that  the  corporate 
liabilities  of  States  is  to  a  modem  student  their  most  curious  feature. 
The  belief  is  indeed  raised  far  above  the  notion  of  mere  "luck," 
because  there  is  a  distinct  belief  in  gods  or  a  god  whom  the  act 
offends.  But  the  indiscriminate  character  of  the  punishment  still 
survives ;  not  only  the  mutilator  of  the  Hermac,  but  all  the  Athenians 
— ^not  only  the  violator  of  the  rights  of  the  Bona  dea,  but  all  the 
Romans — are  liable  to  the  curse  engendered ;  and  so  all  through 
ancient  history.  The  strength  of  the  corporate  anxiety  so  created  is 
known  to  every  one.  Not  only  was  it  greater  than  any  anxiety  about 
personal  property,  but  it  was  immeasurably  greater.  I^aturally, 
even  reasonably,  we  may  say  it  was  greater.  The  dread  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  or  of  the  beings  who  rule  those  powers,  is  properly, 
upon  grounds  of  reason,  as  much  greater  than  any  other  dread  as 
the  might  of  the  powers  of  nature  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other's 
powers.  If  a  tribe  or  a  nation  have  by  a  contagious  fancy  come  to 
believe  that  the  doing  of  any  one  thing  by  any  number  will  be 
"  unlucky,"  that  is,  will  bring  an  intense  and  vast  liability  on  them 
all,  then  that  tribe  and  that  nation  will  prevent  the  doing  of  that 
thing  more  than  anything  else,  and  at  the  price  of  anything  else. 
They  will  deal  with  the  most  cherished  chief  who  even  by  chance 
should  do  it,  as  in  a  similar  case  the  sailors  dealt  with  Jonah. 

I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  this  strange  condition  of  mind  as  it 
seems  to  us  was  the  sole  source  of  early  customs.  On  the  contrary, 
man  might  be  described  as  a  custom-making  animal  with  more 
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justice  than  by  many  of  the  short  descriptions.  In  whatever  way 
a  man  has  done  anything  once,  he  has  a  tendency  to  do  it  again :  if 
he  has  done  it  several  times  he  has  a  great  tendency  so  to  do  it,  and 
Trhat  is  more,  he  has  a  great  tendency  to  make  others  do  it  also. 
He  transmits  his  formed  customs  to  his  children  by  example  and  by 
teaching.  This  is  true  now  of  human  nature,  and  wiU  always  be 
true,  no  doubt.  But  what  is  peculiar  in  early  societies  is  that  over 
most  of  these  customs  there  grows  sooner  or  later  a  semi-supernatural 
sanction.  The  whole  commimity  is  possessed  with  the  idea  that  if 
the  primal  usages  of  the  tribe  be  broken,  harm  unspeakable  will 
happen  in  ways  you  cannot  think  of,  and  from  sources  you  cannot 
imagine.  As  people  now-a-days  believe  that  "murder  will  out,"  and 
that  great  crime* will  bring  even  an  earthly  punishment,  so  in  early 
times  people  believed  that  for  any  breach  of  sacred  custom  certain 
retribution  would  happen.  To  this  day  many  semi-civilised  races  have 
great  difficulty  in  regarding  any  arrangement  as  binding  and  con- 
clusive unless  they  can  also  manage  to  look  at  it  as  an  inherited 
usage.  Sir  H.  Maine,  in  his  last  work,  gives  a  most  curious  case.  The 
English  Government  in  India  has  in  many  cases  made  new  and  great 
works  of  irrigation,  of  which  no  ancient  Indian  Government  ever 
thought,  and  it  has  generally  left  it  to  the  native  village  community 
to  say  what  share  each  man  of  the  village  should  have  in  the  water ; 
and  the  village  authorities  have  accordingly  laid  down  a  series  of 
most  minute  rules  about  it.  But  the  peculiarity  is  that  in  no  case 
do  these  rules  "purport  to  emanate  from  the  personal  authority  of 
their  author  or  authors,  which  rests  on  grounds  of  reason  not  on 
grounds  of  innocence  and  sanctity ;  nor  do  they  assume  to  be  dictated 
by  a  sense  of  equity ;  there  is  always,  I  am  assured,  a  sort  of  fiction 
under  which  some  customs  as  to  the  distribution  of  water  are  sup- 
posed to  have  emanated  from  a  remote  antiquity,  although,  in  fact, 
no  such  artificial  supply  had  ever  been  so  much  as  thought  of."  So 
difficult  does  this  ancient  race — like,  probably,  in  this  respect  so 
much  of  the  ancient  world — ^find  it  to  imagine  a  rule  which  is  obli- 
gatory, but  not  traditional. 

The  ready  formation  of  custom-making  groups  in  early  society 
must  have  been  greatly  helped  by  the  easy  divisions  of  that  society. 
Much  of  the  world — all  Europe,  for  example — was  then  covered  by 
the  primeval  forest ;  men  had  only  conquered,  and  as  yet  could  only 
conquer,  a  few  plots  and  comers  from  it.  These  narrow  spaces  were 
soon  exhausted,  and  if  numbers  grew  some  of  the  new  people  must 
move.  Accordingly,  migrations  were  constant,  and  were  necessary. 
And  these  migrations  were  not  like  those  of  modem  times.  There 
was  no  such  feeling  as  binds  even  Americans  who  hate,  or  speak  as 
if  they  hated,  the  present  political  England — nevertheless  to  "the 
old  home."    There  was  then  no  organised  means  of  communication — 
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no  practical  communication,  we  may  saj^  Jbetween  parted  members  of 
the  same  group ;  those  who  once  went  out  from  the  parent  society 
went  out  for  ever ;  they  left  no  abiding  remembrance,  and  they  kept 
no  abiding  regard.  Even  the  language  of  the  parent  tribe  and  of 
the  descended  tribe  would  differ  in  a  generation  or  two.  There  being 
no  written  literature  and  no  spoken  intercourse,  the  speech  of  both 
would  vary  (the  speech  of  such  communities  is  always  varying),  and 
would  vary  in  different  directions.  One  set  of  causes,  events,  and 
associations  would  act  on  one,  and  another  set  on  another ;  sectional 
differences  would  soon  arise,  and,  for  speaking  purposes,  what  philo- 
logists call  a  dialectical  difference  often  amounts  to  real  and  total 
difference:  no  connected  interchange  of  thought  is  possible  any 
longer.  Separate  groups  soon  "  set  up  house ; "  the  early  societies 
begin  a  new  set  of  customs,  acquire  and  keep  a  distinct  and  special 
"luck.'' 

If  it  were  not  for  this  feu^ility  of  new  formations,  one  good  or  bad 
custom  would  long  since  have  "  corrupted  "  the  world ;  but  even  this 
would  not  have  been  enough  but  for  those  continual  wars,  of  which 
I  spoke  at  such  length  in  an  essay — "The  Age  of  Conflict" — that 
I  need  say  nothing  now.  These  are  by  their  incessant  fractures  of 
old  images,  and  by  their  constant  infusion  of  new  elements,  the  real 
regenerators  of  society.  And  whatever  be  the  truth  or  fEdsehood 
of  the  general  dislike  to  mixed  and  half-bi^  races,  no  such  suspicion 
was  probably  applicable  to  the  early  mixtures  of  primitive  society. 
Supposing,  as  is  likely,  each  great  Aboriginal  race  to  have  had  its 
own  quarter  of  the  world  (a  quarter,  as  it  would  seem,  cotresponding 
to  the  special  quarters  in  which  plants  and  animals  are  divided), 
then  the  immense  majority  of  the  mixtures  would  be  between  men  of 
different  tribes  but  of  the  same  stock,  and  this  no  one  would  object 
to,  but  every  one  would  praise. 

In  general,  too,  the  conquerors  would  be  better  than  the  conquered 
(most  merits  in  early  society  are  more  or  less  military  merits),  but 
they  would  not  be  very  much  better,  for  the  lowest  steps  in  the 
ladder  of  civilisation  are  very  steep,  and  the  effort  to  mount  them  is 
slow  and  tedious.  And  this  is  probably  the  better  if  they  are  to 
produce  a  good  and  quick  effect  in  civilising  those  they  have  con- 
quered. The  experience  of  the  Engb'sh  in  India  shows— ^f  it  shows 
anything — ^that  a  highly  civilised  race  may  fail  in  producing  a 
rapidly  excellent  effect  on  a  less  civilised  race,  because  it  is  too 
good  and  too  different.  The  two  are  not  en  rapport  together ;  the  merits 
of  the  one  are  not  the  merits  prized  by  the  other;  the  manner- 
language  of  the  one  is  not  the  manner-language  of  the  other. 
The  higher  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  model  for  the  lower ;  he  could  not 
mould  himself  on  it  if  he  would,  and  would  not  if  he  could.  Con- 
sequently, the  two  races  have  long  lived  together,  "near  and  yet 
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far  off/'  daily  seeing  one  another  and  daily  interchanging  super- 
ficial thoughts,  but  in  the  depths  of  their  mind  separated  by  a  whole 
era  of  civilisation,  and  so  affecting  one  another  only  a  little  in  com- 
parison with  what  might  have  been  hoped.  But  in  early  societies 
there  were  no  such  great  differences,  and  the  rather  superior  con- 
queror must  have  easily  improved  the  rather  inferior  conquered. 

It  is  in  the  interior  of  these  customary  groups  that  national 
characters  are  formed.  As  I  wrote  a  whole  essay  on  the  manner  of 
this  before,  I  cannot  speak  of  it  now.  By  prescribing  nonconformist 
members  for  generations,  and  cherishing  and  rewarding  conformist 
members,  nonconformists  become  fewer  and  fewer,  and  conformists 
more  and  more.  Most  men  mostly  imitate  what  they  see,  and  catch 
the  tone  of  what  they  hear,  and  so  a  settled  type — a  persistent 
character — is  formed.  Nor  is  the  process  wholly  mental.  I  cannot 
agree,  though  the  greatest  authorities  say  it,  that  no  ^^  unconscious 
selection "  has  been  at  work  at  the  breed  of  man.  If  neither  that 
nor  conscious  selection  has  been  at  work,  how  did  there  come  to  be 
these  breeds,  and  such  there  are  in  the  greatest  numbers,  though  we  call 
them  nations  ?  In  societies  tyranically  customary  uncongenial  minds 
become  first  cowed,  then  melancholy,  then  out  of  health,  and  at  last 
die.  A  Shelley  in  New  England  could  hardly  have  lived,  and  a  race 
of  Shelleys  would  have  been  impossible.  Mr.  Qtdtcm  wishes  that 
breeds  of  men  should  be  created  by  matching  men  with  marked 
characteristics  with  women  of  like  characteristics.  But  surely  this 
is  what  nature  has  been  doing  time  out  of  mind,  and  most  in  the 
rudest  nations  and  hardest  times.  Nature  disheartened  in  each  gene- 
ration the  ill-fitted  members  of  each  customary  group,  so  deprived 
them  of  their  full  vigour,  or  if  they  were  weakly,  killed  them. 
The  Spartan  character  was  formed  because  none  but  people  with  a 
Spartan  make  of  mind  could  endure  a  Spartan  existence.  The  early 
Boman  character  was  so  formed  too.  Perhaps  all  very  marited 
national  characters  can  be  traced  back  to  a  time  of  rigid  and  pervading 
discipline.  In  modem  times,  when  society  is  more  tolerant,  new 
national  characters  are  neither  so  strong,  so  featurely,  nor  so  uniform. 

In  this  manner  society  was  occupied  in  pre-historic  times, — ^it  is 
consistent  with  and  explicable  by  our  general  principle  as  to  savages, 
that  society  should  for  ages  have  been  so  occupied,  strange  as  that  con- 
clusion is,  and  incredible  as  it  would  be,  if  vtre  had  not  been  taught  by 
experience  to  believe  strange  things. 

Secondly,  this  principle  and  this  conception  of  pre-historic  times  ex- 
plain to  us  the  meaning  and  the  origin  of  the  oldest  and  strangest  of 
social  anomalies — an  anomaly  which  is  among  the  first  things  histoiy 
tells  us — the  existence  of  Caste  nations..  Nothing  is  at  first  sight 
stranger  than  the  aspect  of  those  communities  where  several  nations 
seem  to  be  bound  up  together — where  each  is  governed  by  its  own  rule 
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of  law,  where  no  one  pays  any  deference  to  the  rule  of  law  of  any  of  the 
others.  But  if  our  principles  be  true,  these  are  just  the  nations  most 
likely  to  last,  which  would  have  a  special  advantage  in  early  times, 
and  would  probably  not  only  maintain  themselves,  but  conquer  and 
kill  out  others  also.  The  characteristic  necessity  of  early  society  as 
we  have  seen,  is  strict  usage  and  binding  coercive  custom.  But  the 
obvious  result  and  inevitable  evil  of  that  is  monotony  in  society ;  no  one 
can  be  much  different  from  his  fellows,  or  can  cultivate  his  difference. 

Such  societies  are  necessarily  weak  from  the  want  of  variety  in 
their  elements.  But  a  caste  nation  is  various  and  composite ;  and 
has  in  a  mode  suited  to  early  societies  the  constant  co-operation  of 
contrasted  persons,  which  in  a  later  age  is  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  civilisation.  In  a  primitive  age  the  division  between  the 
warrior  caste  and  the  priestly  caste  is  especially  advantageous. 
Little  popular  and  little  deserving  to  be  popular  nowadays  as 
are  priestly  hierarchies,  most  probably  the  beginnings  of  science 
were  made  in  such,  and  were  for  ages  transmitted  in  such.  An  intel- 
lectual class  was  in  that  age  only  possible  when  it  was  protected  by 
a  notion  that  whoever  hurt  them  would  certainly  be  punished  by 
heaven.  In  this  class  apart  discoveries  were  slowly  made  and  some 
beginning  of  mental  discipline  was  slowly  matured.  But  such  a 
community  is  necessarily  unwarlike,  and  the  superstition  which  pro- 
tects priests  from  home  murder  will  not  aid  them  in  conflict  with  the 
foreigner.  Few  nations  mind  killing  their  enemies'  priests,  and 
many  priestly  civilisations  have  perished  without  record  before  they 
well  began.  But  such  a  civilisation  will  not  perish  if  a  warrior  caste  is 
tacked  on  it  and  is  bound  to  defend  it.  On  the  contrary,  such  a 
civilisation  will  be  singularly  likely  to  live.  The  head  of  the  sage 
will  help  the  arm  of  the  soldier. 

That  a  nation  divided  into  castes  must  be  a  most  difficult  thing  to 
found  is  plain.  Probably  it  could  only  begin  in  a  country  several 
times  conquered,  and  where  the  boundaries  of  each  caste  rudely 
coincided  with  the  boimdaries  of  certain  sets  of  victors  and  van- 
quished. But,  as  we  now  see,  when  foimded  it  is  a  likely  nation  to 
last.  A  parti-coloured  community  of  many  tribes  and  many  usages 
is  more  likely  to  get  on,  and  help  itself,  than  a  nation  of  a  single 
lineage  and  one  monotonous  rule.  I  say  "  at  first,"  because  I  appre- 
hend that  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others  in  the  puzzling  history  of 
progress,  the  very  institutions  which  most  aid  in  step  number  one 
are  precisely  those  which  most  impede  at  step  number  two.  The 
whole  of  a  caste  nation  is  more  various  than  the  whole  of  a  non-caste 
nation,  but  each  caste  itself  is  more  monotonous  than  anything  is,  or 
can  be,  in  a  non-caste  nation.  Gradually  a  habit  of  action  and  type 
of  mind  forces  itself  on  each  caste,  and  it  is  little  likely  to  be  rid  of 
it,  for  all  who  enter  it  are  taught  in  one  way  and  trained  to  the 
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same  employment.  Several  non-caste  nations  have  still  continued 
to  progress.  But  all  caste  nations  have  stopped  early,  though  some 
have  lasted  long.  Each  colour  in  the  singular  composite  of  these 
tesselated  societies  has  an  indelible  and  invariable  shade. 

Thirdly,  we  see  why  so  few  nations  have  made  rapid  advance,  and 
how  many  have  become  stationary.  It  is  in  the  process  of  becoming 
a  nation,  and  in  order  to  become  such,  that  they  subjected  themselves 
to  the  influence  which  has  made  them  stationary.  They  could  not 
become  a  real  nation  without  binding  themselves  by  a  fixed  law  and 
usage,  and  it  is  the  fixity  of  that  law  and  usage  which  has  kept  them 
as  they  were  ever  since.  I  wrote  a  whole  essay  on  this  before,  so 
I  need  say  nothing  now  ;  and  I  only  name  it  because  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  consequences  of  this  view  of  society,  if  not  indeed  the 
most  important. 

Again,  we  can  thus  explain  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  of  the 
present  world.  "  Manner,"  says  a  shrewd  observer,  who  has  seen 
much  of  existing  life,  "manner  gets  regularly  worse  as  you  go 
from  the  East  to  the  West ;  it  is  best  in  Asia,  not  so  good  in 
Europe,  and  altogether  bad  in  the  western  states  of  America."  And 
the  reason  is  this — an  imposing  manner  is  a  dignified  usage,  which 
tends  to  preserve  itself  and  also  all  other  existing  usages  along  with 
itself.  It  tends  to  induce  the  obedience  of  mankind.  One  of  the 
cleverest  novelists  of  the  present  day  has  a  curious  dissertation  to 
settle  why  on  the  hunting-field,  and  in  all  collections  of  men,  some 
men  "  snub  and  some  men  get  snubbed;"  and  why  society  recognises 
in  each  case  the  ascendancy  or  the  subordination  as  if  it  was  right. 
"  It  is  not  at  all,"  Mr.  TroUope  fully  explains,  "  rare  ability  which 
gains  the  supremacy ;  very  often  the  ill-treated  man  is  quite  as 
clever  as  the  man  who  ill-treats  him.  Nor  does  it  absolutely  depend 
on  wealth ;  for,  though  great  wealth  is  almost  always  a  protection 
from  social  ignomiliy,  and  will  always  ensure  a  passive  respect,  it  will 
not  in  a  miscellaneous  group  of  men  of  itself  gain  an  active  power  to 
snub  others.  Schoolboys,  in  the  same  way,"  the  novelist  adds,  "  let 
some  boys  have  dominion,  and  make  other  boys  slaves."  And  he 
decides,  no  doubt  truly,  that  in  each  case  "  something  in  the  manner 
or  gait "  of  the  supreme  boy  or  man  has  much  to  do  with  it.  On 
this  account  in  early  society  a  dignified  manner  is  of  essential  im- 
portance ;  it  is,  then,  not  only  an  auxiliary  mode  of  acquiring  respect, 
but  a  principal  mode.  The  competing  institutions  which  have  now 
much  superseded  it,  had  not  then  begun.  Ancient  institutions  or 
venerated  laws  did  not  then  exist ;  and  the  habitual  ascendancy  of 
grave  manner  was  a  primary  force  in  winning  and  calming  mankind. 
To  this  day  it  is  rare  to  find  a  savage  chief  without  it ;  and  almost 
always  they  greatly  excel  in  it.  Only  last  year  a  red  Indian 
chief  came  from  the  prairies  to  see  President  Grant,  and  everybody 
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<leclared  that  he  had  the  best  manners  in  Washington.  The 
secretaries  and  heads  of  departments  seemed  vulgar  to  him ;  though, 
of  course,  intrinsically  they  were  infinitely  above  him,  for  he 
was  only  "  a  plundering  rascal."  But  an  impressive  manner  had 
been  a  tradition  in  the  societies  in  which  he  had  lived,  because  it  was 
of  great  value  in  those  societies ;  and  it  is  not  a  tradition  in  America, 
ibr  nowhere  is  it  less  thought  of,  or  of  less  use,  than  in  a  rough 
English  colony ;  the  essentials  of  civilisation  there  depend  on  far 
diflferent  influences. 

And  manner,  being  so  useful  and  so  important,  usages  and  customs 
grow  up  to  develop  it.  Asiatic  society  is  full  of  such  things ;  if  it 
£ihould  not  rather  be  said  to  be  composed  of  them. 

"  From  the  spirit  and  decision  of  a  public  envoy  upon  ceremonies  and 
forms,"  says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  "  the  Persians  very  generally  form  their 
opinion  of  the  character  of  the  country  he  represents.  This  fact  I 
liad  read  in  books,  and  all  I  saw  convinced  me  of  its  truth.  For- 
tunately the  Elchee  had  resided  at  some  of  the  principal  courts  of 
India,  whose  usages  are  very  similar.  He  wae,  therefore,  deeply 
versed  in  that  important  science  denominated  ^  Kdida-e-nishest-oo- 
berkh&st '  (or  the  art  of  sitting  and  rising),  in  which  is  included  a 
Icnowledge  of  the  forms  and  manners  of  good  society,  and  particulaily 
those  of  Asiatic  kings  and  their  courts. 

"  He  was  quite  aware,  on  his  first  arrival  in  Persia,  of  the  conse- 
quence of  every  step  he  took  on  such  delicate  points  ;  he  was,  there- 
fore, anxious  to  fight  all  his  battles  regarding  ceremonies  before  he 
came  near  the  footstool  of  royalty.  We  were  consequently  plagued, 
from  the  moment  we  landed  at  Ambusheher,  till  we  reached  Shiraz, 
with  daily  almost  hourly  drilling,  that  we  might  be  perfect  in  our 
demeanour  at  all  places,  and  under  all  circumstances.  We  were 
carefully  instructed  where  to  ride  in  a  procession,  where  to  stand  or 
sit  within-doors,  when  to  rise  from  our  seats,  how  far  to  advance  to 
meet  a  visitor,  and  to  what  part  of  the  tent  or  house  we  were  to 
follow  him  when  he  depdrted,  if  he  was  of  sufficient  rank  to  make 
us  stir  a  step. 

"  The  regulations  of  our  risings  and  standings,  and  movings  and  re- 
seatings,  were,  however,  of  comparatively  less  importance  than  the  time 
and  manner  of  smoking  our  Kelli&ns  and  taking  our  cofiee.  It  is  quite 
astonishing  how  much  depends  upon  coffee  and  tobacco  in  Persia.  Men 
are  gratified  or  ofiended,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  these  favourite 
refreshments  are  offered.  You  welcome  a  visitor,  or  send  him  off,  by 
the  way  in  which  you  call  for  a  pipe  or  a  cup  of  coffee.  Then  you 
mark,  in  the  most  minute  manner,  every  shade  af  attenticm  and 
consideration,  by  the  mode  in  w;hich  he  is  treated.  If  he  be  above 
you,  you  present  these  refreshments  yourself,  and  do  not  partake  till 
commanded ;  if  equal,  you  exchange  pipes,  and  present  him  witk 
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coffee,  taking  the  next  cup  yourself;  if  a  Kttle  below  you,  and  you 
wish  to  pay  him  attention,  you  leave  him  to  smoke  his  own  pipe, 
but  the  servant  gives  him,  according  to  your  condescending  nod,  the 
first  cup  of  coffee ;  if  much  inferior,  you  keep  your  distance  and 
maintain  your  rank,  by  taking  the  first  cup  of  coffee  yourself,  and 
then  directing  the  servant,  by  a  wave  of  the  hand,  to  help  the  guest. 

"  When  a  visitor  arrives,  the  coffee  and  pipe  are  called  for  to  welcome 
him ;  a  second  call  for  these  articles  annoimces  that  he  may  depart ; 
but  this  part  of  the  ceremony  varies  according  to  the  relative  rank 
or  intimacy  of  the  parties. 

**  These  matters  may  appear  light  to  those  with  whom  observances 
of  this  character  are  habits,  not  rules ;  but  in  this  country  they  are  of 
primary  consideration,  a  man's  importance  with  himself  and  with 
others  depending  on  them.'* 

In  ancient  customary  societies  the  influence  of  manner,  which  is 
a  primary  influence,  has  been  settled  into  rules,  so  that  it  may  aid 
ostabUshed  usages'  and  not  thwart  them — that  it  may,  above  all, 
augment  the  habi6  of  going  by  custom,  and  not  break  and  weaken  it. 
Every  aid,  as  we  have  seen,  was  wanted  to  impose  the  yoke  of 
oustom  upon  such  societies ;  and  impressing  the  power  of  manner  to 
serve  them,  was  one  of  the  greatest  aids. 

And  lastly,  we  now  understand  why  order  and  civilisation  are  so 
unstable  even  in  progressive  communities.  We  see  frequently  in  States 
what  physiologists  call  "  Atavism *' — the  return,  in  part,  to  the  im- 
stable  nature  of  their  barbarous  ancestors.  Such  scenes  of  cruelty  and 
horror  as  happened  in  the  great  French  Revolution,  and  as  happen, 
more  or  less,  in  every  great  riot,  have  always  been  said  to  bring  out 
a  secret  and  suppressed  side  of  human  nature ;  and  we  now  see  that 
they  were  the  outbreak  of  inherited  passions  long  repressed  by 
fixed  custom,  but  starting  into  life  as  soon  as  that  repression  was 
catastrophically  removed,  and  when  sudden  choice  was  given.  The 
irritability  of  mankind,  too,  is  only  part  of  their  imperfect,  transitory 
civilisation  and  of  their  original  savage  nature.  They  could  not 
look  steadily  to  a  given  end  for  an  hour  in  their  prehistoric  state ; 
and  even  now,  when  excited  or  when  suddenly  and  wholly  thrown 
out  of  their  old  grooves,  they  can  scarcely  do  so.  Even  some  very 
high  races,  as  the  French  and  the  Irish,  seem  in  troubled  times 
hardly  to  be  stable  at  all,  but  to  be  carried  everywhere  as  the  passions 
of  the  moment  and  the  ideas  generated  at  the  hour  may  determine. 
But,  thoroughly  to  deal  with  such  phenomena  as  these,  we  must 
examine  the  mode  in  which  national  characters  can  be  emancipated 
from  the  rule  of  custom,  and  can  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  choice. 
I  had  hoped  to  have  a  little  examined  this  part  of  the  subject  in  this 
essay,  but  preliminary  considerations  have  engrossed  my  space,  and, 
therefore,  I  must  defer  it.  Walter  Bagehot. 
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Professor  Huxley  is  so  sturdy  a  champion  of  whatever  cause  he 
fights  for,  and  he  has  long  fought  so  stoutly,  and  is  still  doing  such 
good  service,  in  the  cause  of  many  liberal  ideas,  that  it  cannot  be 
without  regret  that  any  true  liberal  can  see  him  promulgating 
doctrines  in  favour  of  religious  disabilities,  which,  while  he  wishes  to 
direct  them  more  especially  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
would  only  come  with  logical  consistency  from  the  infallible  head  of 
that  Church  itself,  or  from  some  one  at  least  who  lays  claim  to 
an  authority  as  infallible.  In  an  article  as  able  as  it  was  interesting, 
entitled  "Administrative  Nihilism,"  which  appeared  in  the  November 
number  of  this  Review,  Professor  Huxley  brings  forward,  out  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  past  which  he  judges  pre-eminently  fitted  for  prac- 
tical application  in  our  own  day,  the  opinion  of  Locke,  that  the 
State  may  rightly  and  properly  proscribe  "  Atheism  and  Popery  ;" 
and  he  re-states  this  doctrine  in  words  of  his  own,  which  appear  to 
betray  so  remarkable  an  unconsciousness  of  Locke's  fallacy,  that  it 
may  almost  be  looked  on  as  a  psychological  curiosity  in  a  man  of 
education  in  the  present  day. 

**  Has  the  State  no  right  to  put  a  stop  to  gross  and  open  violations  of  common 
decency  ?  And  if  the  State  has,  as  I  believe  it  has,  a  perfect  right  to  do  all 
these  things,  are  we  not  bound  to  admit  with  Locke,  that  it  may  have  a  right 
to  interfere  with  *  Popery  *  and  *  atheism,'  if  it  be  really  true  that  the  practical 
consequences  of  such  beliefs  can  be  proved  to  bo  injurious  to  civil  society  ?  "  ^ 

"If  such  beliefs  can  be praved  to  be  injurious  to  society !  "  Truly 
there  is  much  virtue  in  your  if!  Unfortunately  we  find  the  ven- 
same  reference  to  Locke,  with  the  very  same  unconscious  gliding 
over  the  difficulties  of  the  doctrine,  and,  unhappily  too,  a  still  more 
definite  application  of  it  to  the  inculcation  of  religious  intolerance, 
in  a  speech  addressed  by  Professor  Huxley  to  the  London  School 
Board.  After  saying  that  "  in  common  logical  consistency ''  the 
Catholic  body  "could  never  be  satisfied  with  anything  whatever 
but  complete  possession  of  the  whole  minds  and  souls  of  the  children 
whom  they  had  in  their  hands,'*  he  proceeded  to  say  that  he  held 
"with  John  Locke,  that  whatever  could  be  demonstrated  to  be 
actually  against  the  welfare  of  society,  should  be  opposed  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  State."  ^ 

Whatever  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  against  the  welfare  of  society ! 
Demonstrated  !     Are  we  listening  to  one  of  the  "  curates  and  old 

(1)  Fortnightly  Review  for  November,  1871.    p.  538. 

(2)  Daily  News,  Oct.  28,  1873. 
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women  "  whom  a  certain  learned  Professor  has  lately  tabooed  with 
80  much  good-humoured  contempt  ?  They,  good  souls,  may  indeed 
believe  that  such  things  can  be  demonstrated,  for  they  believe  in 
infallible  authorities  to  tell  them  what  is  demonstrated.  But  can 
Professor  Huxley  teU  us  who  is  to  judge  when  a  thing  is  demon- 
strated or  not?  We  ask  ourselves  with  surprise,  what  sort  of  a 
notion  of  demonstration,  scientific  man  though  he  be,  he  can  have 
formed.  It  would  seem  that  he  must  be  much  better  acquainted 
with  anatomy  than  with  logic,  with  the  outside  of  men's  brains 
than  with  the  inside,  with  the  organ  than  with  the  function,  with  the 
brains  of  dead  men  than  of  living  ones,  with  the  science  of  to-day 
than  with  the  history  of  science,  to  talk  so  lightly  of  "demon- 
strations ''  to  be  enforced  with  the  whole  power  of  the  State.  Is  the 
general  consensus  of  society  to  decide  what  "  demonstrated  "  religious 
truth  it  ought  to  enforce  ?  The  history  of  civilisation  is  the  history 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  from  this  idea.  Or  are  the 
wise  and  learned  men  to  tell  us  what  is  demonstrated  ?  The  whole 
history  of  science  is  full  of  instances  of  what  were  once  supposed  to 
be  demonstrated  truths ;  but  which  had  gradually  to  be  cast  aside,  as 
freedom  of  thought  (often  opposed,  like  Galileo's,  by  the  "  whole 
power  of  the  State")  opened  the  way  to  new  truths  and  new 
"  demonstrations." 

The  convolutions  of  a  monkey's  brain  are  somewhat  simpler  than 
the  intricacies  of  national  welfare  (not  to  speak  of  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  human  race),  yet  Mr.  Huxley  never  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
his  own  view  of  that  matter  to  Mr.  Owen's  satisfaction.  How,  then, 
does  he  hope  to  demonstrate  his  own  (or  anybody  else's)  view  of 
what  is  best  for  the  general  welfare,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  un- 
fortimate  Papists,  Atheists,  or  others,  who  may  be  condemned  by 
such  view  to  be  put  down  "  by  the  whole  power  of  the  State  "  ?  If 
ever  anything  could  be  demonstrated  to  be  for  the  general  welfare, 
scientific  truth  might  be;  Mr.  Huxley  is  firmly  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  his  own  anatomical  views ;  will  he,  then,  propose  to  us  next 
that  Mr.  Owen's  works  are  to  be  driven  from  schools  "  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  State  "  ?  It  may  be  very  logically  held — ^perhaps 
even  it  might  be  "  demonstrated  " — that  scientific  truth  is  very  much 
easier  of  "  demonstration  "  than  any  truths  of  social  philosophy  are 
yet,  or  perhaps  are  ever  capable  of  being;  and  what  is  for  the 
general  welfare  is  a  question  belonging  to  the  domain  of  social 
philosophy.  It  is  still  more  logically  certain  that  the  more  general 
a  truth  is,  the  more  difficult  is  it  of  demonstration ;  and  what  is  for 
the  general  welfare  is  about  the  most  general  question  of  the  whole 
domain  of  social  philosophy.  Professor  Huxley's  own  troubles  in 
demonstrating  to  the  satisfaction  of  men  of  science,  not  less  eminent 
than  himself,  one  small  detached  point  of  one  of  the  physical  sciences, 
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which  is  the  most  completely  open  to  actual  physical  observation, 
mighty  one  would  have  thought,  have  taught  him  the  lesson  to 
approach  with  caution  the  most  complicated  speculations  that  the 
human  intellect  is  capable  of  entertaining,  and  the  questions  the  least 
susceptible  of  being  brought  under  the  test  of  experiment,  and  there- 
fore of  demonstration. 

With  a  subject-matter  which  is  palpable  to  the  touch,  visible 
to  the  sight,  with  the  aid  of  the  dissecting-knife  and  the  micro- 
scope, you  cannot  establish  a  simple  physical  fact,  confined  within 
the  most  limited  bounds ;  a  fact  isolated  from  other  facts  for 
the  express  purpose  of  scientific  observation.  And  who  are  the 
judges  before  whose  tribunal  you  cannot,  even  in  this  most  favourable 
cswe,  produce  any  satisfactory  demonstration  ?  Why,  scientific  men; 
men  accustomed  to  observe,  to  experiment,  to  demonstrate;  men 
acquainted  with  every  detail  of  the  matter  to  be  decided ;  men  who, 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  pursuits  and  by  the  habit  of  their  minds, 
are  among  the  clearest  observers,  the  calmest  reasoners,  and  the 
most  disinterested  judges  that  the  world  can  supply.  If  I  am 
answered  that  this  controversy  about  the  Hippocampus  has  been 
settled,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  the  most  com- 
petent and  disinterested  men,  and  that  the  real  difficulty  was,  not  to 
prove  the  fact,  but  to  get  those  whose  own  reputation  was  at  stake  to 
admit  the  proofs,  I  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  is  to  import  an 
odium  akin  to  odium  iheologicum  into  a  scientific  dispute ;  and  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  many  men  of  high  scientific  repute,  both 
in  our  own  and  other  countries,  are  of  both  ways  of  thinking 
about  this  simple  physical  fact,  that  it  would  require  a  most  illiberal, 
as  well  as  a  most  passionate  mind,  to  rest  contented  with  such  a 
reply.  But  what,  in  the  second  place,  follows  if  we  accept  this 
answer  ?  What !  you  tell  us,  one  isolated  fact,  so  clear  that  all  but 
the  blind  can  see  it,  is  denied,  point-blank,  by  scientific  men  of  the 
highest  standing,  merely  from  motives  of  self-interest ;  or,  at  best, 
from  the  infatuation  of  old  prejudice,  or  the  voluntary  blindness  of 
vanity,  unwilling  to  acknowledge  itself  in  the  wrong!  Where, 
then,  are  you  to  get  better  judges  to  give  their  imprimatur  to  your 
would-be  "  demonstration  "  from  the  vast  and  complicated  area  of 
social  life,  from  the  multiplied  data  of  history  P  Tou  cannot  induce 
judges,  who  in  universal  estimation  are  as  competent  as  yourself,  to 
accept  your  demonstration  of  a  physical  fact  patent  to  observation, 
because  they  are  found  to  be  prejudiced  or  interested.  Are  there  no 
prejudices  or  interests  concerned,  then,  in  the  question  of  what  is  for 
the  welfare  of  society?  Is  not  the  religion  a  man  learnt  at  his 
mother's  knee  as  dear  to  him  as  the  scientific  theory  he  adopted  in 
his  youth  P  And  are  bishops  and  archbishops,  cardinal-prelates, 
and  th^  occupants  of  fat  deaneries ;  ay,  and  rising  young  politicians. 
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and  members  of  Parliaments  and  of  all  sorts  of  Boards^  and  popular 
speakers  and  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  county  and  borougli 
electors — are  all  these  so  much  more  disinterested  than  men  of 
science,  that  they  may  be  safely  trusted  to  decide  without  prejudice, 
without  passion,  and  without  self-seeking,  questions  on  which 
scientific  men  have  not  been  foimd  to  be  calm  and  disinterested  P 

Those  who  know  the  world  as  it  is  will  not  be  so  sanguine ;  and 
those  whose  minds  are  most  trained  to  logical  precision  and  most 
saturated  with  the  experience  of  history,  will  be  least  disposed  to 
legislate  under  such  delusiye  hopes.  This  is  not  the  first,  and  will 
not  be  the  last  instance  in  which  terror  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
has  proved  too  strong  for  the  sober  reason  even  of  men  accustomed 
to  defer  to  reason.  In  such  cases  there  is,  unfortunately,  a  strong 
temptation  to  veil  the  changing  phases  of  a  political  contest  in  high- 
sounding  sentences,  which  are  apt  to  be  scientific  and  philosophical  in 
everything  but  their  meaning.  Yet  the  common-place  saying,  that 
theory  is  all  very  well,  but  practical  men  must  look  at  things- in  a 
practical  way,  is  really  less  dangerous  than  this  rash  dallying  with 
abstract  theories,  and  overweening  confidence,  not  only  in  the 
theories  but  in  our  own  absolute  competence  to  decide  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  theories,  which  is  one  of  the  imiversally  recognised 
faults  of  most  French  thinkers.  It  has  been  a  cause  of  so  much 
suffering  to  the  French  nation,  that  we  ought  carefully  to  avoid  it, 
especially  since  it  is  the  consequence  of  a  more  rudimentary  stage 
of  philosophy  than  that  to  which  we  have  attained  in  England  ;  and 
for  us  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  into  it,  would  be  to  make  a  retro- 
grade step. 

Happily  for  the  progress  of  the  world,  the  teachings  of  daily  life 
are  at  one  with  the  precepts  of  philosophic  caution,  and  it  is  in  pro- 
portion as  men  have  learnt  to  apply  their  own 'experience  to  the 
subject-matters  of  the  highest  thought,  that  religious  toleration 
has  been  known  and  loved.  Every  day's  experience  teaches  us  all 
that  before  we  act  to  the  detriment  of  our  fellow-creatures  upon 
any  knowledge  we  conceive  ourselves  to  possess,  we  ought  to  be 
very  sure  of  it.  In  the  stress  of  actual  life,  we  give  our  assent 
carelessly  enough  to  propositions  and  statements  on  which  we  are 
not  required  to  act;  but  when  we  are  expected  to  take  action — 
above  all,  when  our  action  may  involve  the  serious  interests  of 
our  fellow-creatures — wo  are  more  cautious.  Who,  at  his  own 
fireside,  will  not  say  he  believes  a  man  guilty  of  murder,  on 
proof  which  in  the  jury-box  he  would  find  insufficient  ?  You  may 
suspect  the  honesty  of  a  servant  or  a  clerk,  yet  shrink  from  turning 
him  loose  on  the  world  without  a  character.  We  all  condemn  the 
quick  wits  and  ready  tongues  of  the  scandal-mongers,  even  when 
they  only  assert  openly  what  other  people  shrewdly  guess.     Nay, 
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even  as  regards  the  mild  penalties  of  social  life,  we  do  not  publicly 
decline  to  associate  with  people  whom,  nevertheless,  we  take  care  not 
to  invite  into  our  intimacy.  And  all  this  not  only,  nor  even  mainly, 
because  there  are  degrees  among  sinners,  and  therefore  degrees  in 
the  punishments  we  apportion  to  them,  but  still  more,  as  any  one 
will  see  who  analyses  his  own  feelings  in  such  cases,  because,  how- 
ever much  we  may  abhor  the  sin  we  suspect,  we  feel  that  the  proofs 
are  not  conclusive  as  to  the  individual  sinner ;  and,  in  default  of 
proof,  we  shrink  from  inflicting  pimishment.  We  are  willing  to 
take  action  in  the  way  of  precaution ;  we  are  even  willing,  in  spite 
of  human  indolence,  to  give  ourselves  trouble,  as  when  we  look  with 
special  care  into  the  doings  of  a  subordinate  we  suspect  of  dishonesty, 
but  the  proofs  we  reckon  sufficient  even  to  induce  us  to  'subject 
ourselves  to  inconvenience,  we  justly  reckon  insufficient  to  entitle  us 
to  inflict  injury  on  another. 

Here,  then,  is  the  ground  of  toleration  in  social  life.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  analyse  it  into  its  constituent  parts.  It  may  arise  from 
the  sympathy  and  kindness  of  heart  which  imdoubtedly,  and  most 
happily,  is  a  characteristic  of  vast  numbers  of  humsui  beings,  and 
which  makes  them  require  a  strong  motive  for  inflicting  pain.  It 
may  arise  from  instinctive  or  calculated  caution  in  arousing  enmity 
— a  caution  which,  carried  into  the  domain  of  politics,  is  of  the 
highest  value  in  tempering  party  feeling,  and  preserving  a  State 
from  revolution.  It  may  arise  from  a  preference  for  peaceful  and. 
tranquil  emotions — a  preference  which  has  no  small  share  in  deter- 
mining human  beings  to  prefer  the  civilised  to  the  savage  condition. 
But,  whatever  its  psychological  elements  in  human  nature,  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  progress  of  law,  of  science,  and  of  philo- 
sophy, and  the  general  reception  of  legal,  scientific,  and  philoso- 
phical maxims  have  been  throughout  the  course  of  history,  and  are 
still,  most  efficacious  in  strengthening  the  habits  of  such  toleration  in 
daily  life,  and  in  extending  its  domain  into  new  regions. 

There  was  a  time  when  men  thought,  as  children  do,  that  it  is  easy 
to  be  sure  about  the  most  difficult  questions.  It  was  only  in  things 
they  thoroughly  understood,  they  could  see  difficulties,  and  about 
matters  they  well  remembered,  that  they  were  aware  how  easy  it  is  to 
forget  some  details.  In  short>  about  what  is  within  a  plain  man's  grasp, 
a  plain  man  did  and  does  make  use  of  the  average  faculties  of  the 
human  intellect,  and  arrives,  therefore,  at  the  teachings  of  common 
sense,  including  among  them  the  very  important  ones  of  humility  and 
prudence,  the  combination  of  wbich,  applied  to  important  matters,  is 
called  toleration.  But  in  more  abstract  or  more  complicated  ques- 
tions, such  as  a  man  has  not  time  or  inclination  himself  to  meddle 
with,  the  case  is  different.  In  these  he  has  no  daily  experience  to 
leach  hira  caution  or  to  humble  him  by  the  frequent  sense  of  failure. 
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But  into  these,  if  lie  thinks  about  them  at  all,  man  carries  his  native 
birthright  of  curiosity,  just  as  much  as  into  little  things.  About 
these,  too,  the  sense  of  certainty  is  not  less  delightful  than  about 
smaller  matters  ;  perhaps  all  the  more  delightful  to  the  most  expe- 
rienced man  because  it  is  so  unwonted.  Moreover  men's  experience 
early  taught  them  that,  as  a  general  rule,  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  a  special  pursuit  are  really  better  acquainted  with  it^  both 
practically  and  theoretically,  than  other  people.  Hence  arose  the 
supposition,  that  just  as  a  shoemaker  knew  how  to  make  shoes  and 
an  astrologer  understood  the  stars,  so  must  a  king  know  how  to 
govern,  and  a  priest  be  learned  in  religion.  On  these  topics^  then, 
it  was  thought,  a  plain  man  or  woman,  wearied  with  much  striving 
after  little  things,  may  find  peace.  As  surely  as  the  shoemaker 
might  condemn  a  bit  of  leather  unfitted  for  his  purpose,  or  cast  into 
the  fire  a  skein  of  rotten  thread,  so  surely  might  the  king  and  the 
priest  condemn  the  men  and  the  ideas  that  are  useless  or  pernicious. 
Nay,  the  very  love  of  peace  itself,  which  impels  men  to  toleration  in 
daily  life,  impels  them  to  persecution  in  graver  matters ;  so  long, 
that  is,  as  they  yield  up  their  minds  to  the  vain  but  sweet  imagina- 
tion that  there  can  be  absolute  certainty.  Those  who  flatter  them- 
selves that  there  can  be  perfect  mental  peace  in  this  world,  those  who 
dream  that  absolute  intellectual  finality  is  given  to  man  in  this  life, 
are  eager  to  put  down  "  with  the  whole  power  of  the  state "  the 
wicked  men,  or  religions,  or  philosophies,  that  would  interfere  with 
the  blissful  illusion.  Man  is  curious  by  nature,  therefore  he  will 
strive  to  penetrate  great  truths.  He  learns  by  experience  that 
special  training  is  essential  to  eflfective  work,  therefore  he  is  willing 
to  accept  the  teaching  of  others  on  topics  he  is  luiable  to  study  for 
himself.  He  loves  peace  and  certainty;  therefore  he  is  naturally 
led,  not  only  to  accept  as  final  such  truths  as  circumstances  do  not 
lead  or  oblige  him  to  bring  to  the  severe  test  of  experiment,  but 
even  to  resent  whatever  tends  to  force  him  to  the  alternative  of  either 
acknowledging  his  ignorance  of  things  he  would  gladly  know,  or  of 
bracing  himself  to  inquiry  into  matters  that  he  feels  too  laborious  for 
him. 

How,  out  of  this  seeming  labyrinth,  leading  men  ever  back  to  per- 
secution, whatever  path  they  trod, — ^how  have  political  liberty  and 
freedom  of  thought  been  evolved  P  How,  against  such  difficulties, 
have  religious  toleration  and  scientific  discovery  not  only  struggled 
into  existence,  but  become  the  watchwords  of  progress,  the  cherished 
creed  of  the  clearest  intellects  and  of  the  noblest  characters,  the 
established  maxims  of  the  happiest  states  P 

The  reply  is  clearly  written  in  history,  and  the  history  of  their 
growth  is  the  strongest  argument  for  their  truth.  It  is  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  experience.    We  have  learnt  tolei*ation  in  Church  and 
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State,  as  a  man  learns  to  be  tolerant  in  daily  life.  What  no  one  man 
could  learn,  has  been  learnt  in  time  by  many  men.  What  was 
beyond  the  grasp  of  any  single  human  intellect,  is  gradually,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  becoming  clear  to  the  human  race.  Men  are  begin- 
ning to  form  conceptions  of  politics  as  each  man  forms  conceptions  of 
his  own  practical  affairs ;  and  the  result  is,  to  teach  men  to  beware 
of  mistakes.  Men  are  usually  modest  in  proportion  as  they  are 
well  informed.  Professor  Huxley  would  almost  certainly  shrink 
from  calling  in  "  the  whole  power  of  the  State  "  to  restrain  a  mis- 
taken school  of  anatomists,  though  he  speaks  of  it  so  lightly  where  a 
system  of  religion  is  concerned.  By  the  records  of  history,  by  the 
discoveries  of  science,  by  the  discussions  of  philosophers,  by  the  in- 
creased intercourse  between  nations,  by  the  spread  of  popular  educa- 
tion, the  human  race  is  gradually  acquiring  a  mass  of  experience — 
little  enough,  indeed,  in  itself,  but  prodigious  when  we  compare  it  to 
what  it  once  was — which  is  enabling  it  to  judge  of  great  things,  as  it 
once  was  only  able  to  judge  of  little  ones.  Things  which  once  loomed 
vast  and  remote,  have  become  near  and  familiar.  Heretics  have 
dwindled  in  men's  imaginations,  from  monsters  into  men;  and 
thereupon,  other  men  become  unwiUing  to  bum  them  alive.  That 
has  happened  to  us  all,  by  the  increased  intercourse  of  the  world, 
which  often  happens  to  people  who  have  led  a  retired  life,  when  they 
see  more  of  the  world ;  they  find  to  their  surprise  that  people  who 
differ  from  them  in  politics  and  religion,  may  be  very  pleasant 
worthy  people  notwithstanding.  It  might  even  be  conjectured  that 
if  Professor  Huxley  knew  much  of  Roman  Catholics  he  would  not 
be  quite  so  sure  that  they  ought  to  be  restrained  from  teaching 
their  religion,  because  of  our  fear  of  its  "  logical  consequences." 
He  might  know  that  their  conduct  is  generally  governed  like  that 
of  most  other  people,  by  a  number  of  things  very  different  indeed 
from  the  "logical  consequences"  of  what  they  call  their  opinions. 
In  proportion  as  mankind  has  been  studied  in  its  corporate  and 
social  action,  men  have  learnt  to  recognise  one  another  as  they  do 
in  private  life.  The  study  of  political  economy  has  done  much  to 
familiarise  men's  minds  with  the  fact  that,  in  the  characters  and  pas- 
sions of  individual  men  must  be  sought  the  motive  powers  that 
move  men  in  the  aggregate.  As  the  ordinary  man  begins  to  un- 
derstand these  things  he  begins  to  apply  to  them  the  knowledge  of 
mankind  he  has  acquired  by  his  own  experience.  Trusting  his  poli- 
tical and  religious  superiors  less,  just  in  proportion  as  he  trusts  his 
own  judgment  more,  he  becomes  less  dogmatic  and  dictatorial  in  pro- 
portion as  he  becomes  more  confident  in  himself.  He  begins  to 
regard  whole  classes  of  men,  even  foreign  nations  and  the  members  of 
false  religions,  as  though  they  were  his  neighbours  ;  and  therefore,  as 
with  his  neighbours,  he  begins  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  meeting 
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them  on  some  common  ground  about  practical  afiOEiirs.  As  he  begins  to 
judge  for  himself  he  sees  that  his  political  and  ecclesiastical  superiors 
are  sometimes  in  the  wrong,  and  as  soon  as  he  feels  sure  of  this  he 
becomes  less  inclined  to  inflict  penalties  at  their  instigation  which  he 
would  hesitate  to  inflict  on  his  own  authority.  It  dawns  upon  him 
that  he,  and  not  they,  is  responsible  for  what  he  does,  and  from  that 
moment  the  mightiest  of  all  blows  is  struck  at  intolerance.  If  I  may 
think  this  thing  wrong,  another  man  may  think  it  right — who  shall 
decide  between  us  ? 

Thus,  by  the  natural  growth  of  the  human  race,  men  are  out- 
growing intolerance.  Is  this  an  unhealthy  growth,  and  ought  those 
who  are  beginning  to  cast  off  the  trammels  of  political  and  religious 
subserviency,  to  become  docile  pupils  of  scientific  dogmatism  P  Shall 
those  who  have  but  just  learnt  to  refuse  to  persecute  science  in  the 
name  of  religion,  now  learn  to  persecute  religion  in  the  name  of 
science  ?  Are  we  to  forego  the  right  of  private  judgment  for  our- 
selves, and  of  liberty  of  opinion  for  our  fellow-creatures,  just  as  we 
are  beginning  to  feel  their  full  value  P  Are  we  merely  to  transfer 
our  allegiance  to  new  masters  and  new  systems,  as  exacting,  as  bitter, 
and  as  arrogant,  as  those  we  are  just  escaping  from  P  Shall  we,  who 
are  adopting  the  principles  of  private  judgment  in  religion  and  of 
universal  suflrage  in  politics,  consent  to  do,  at  the  bidding  of  our 
intellectual  superiors,  what  we  refuse  to  do  at  the  bidding  of  our 
political  and  religious  masters  P  Shall  we,  in  short,  inflict  political  or 
religious  disabilities  on  the  ground  of  a  supposed  ''  demonstration  " 
in  political  philosophy,  though  it  were  twice  as  inexpugnable  as  the 
one  we  are  now  invited  to  accept  P  . 

I  venture  to  think  not.  The  lesson  experience  teaches,  is  to 
tolerate  not  only  particular  errors,  but  error  in  general ;  to  distrust, 
not  only  particular  teachers,  but  all  teachers  who  assume  infallibility 
either  for  themselves  or  for  their  teaching  ;  to  shrink,  not  only  from 
inflicting  death  or  torture,  but  from  inflicting  any  penalty  at  all,  for 
difference  of  opinion,  or  for  the  presumed  logical  consequences  of 
opinion.  And  let  us  do  justice  to  science  and  to  scientific  men,  to  phi- 
losophers and  to  philosophy.  If  some  among  them  are  ready  to  step 
in  to  the  inheritance  which  is  slipping  away  from  all  the  churches  ; 
if  some  among  them  are  even  ready  to  construct  new  churches  for  us, 
and  to  proscribe  the  old  ones  by  penal  laws,  their  dogmatism  is  their 
own ;  it  is  neither  derived  from  their  studies  nor  from  their  asso- 
ciates. For  it  is  not  the  popular  mind  only  which  has  learnt 
tolerance  &om  the  experience  of  ages ;  learned  men  have  learned  the 
same  lesson  in  the  same  school,  and  in  other  schools  as  well. 

The  minds  that  are  devoted  to  legal,  scientific,  or  philosophical  pur- 
suits are  usually  trained  to  caution  in  the  acceptance  of  proof.  The 
lawyer  has  constantly  present  to  his  mind  the  difference  between 
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bringing  a  man  to  trial,  and  finding  him  guilty ;  between  bringing 
forward  evidence  for  a  thing,  and  proving  it.  The  advance  of 
physical  science  and  the  great  improvements  in  the  instruments  of 
experimentation,  have  taught  men  of  science  the  enormous  impor- 
tance of  negative  evidence,  and  of  the  exhaustive  method  of  proof; 
and  have  made  all  educated  men  doubly  unwilling  to  accept  as 
proved  any  thesis  whatsoever  that  has  not  undergone  the  exhaus- 
tive process.  I  need  scarcely  stop  to  point  out  how  very  far  any  so- 
called  "  demonstration "  in  political  philosophy  must,  as  yet,  be 
from  having  undergone  any  such  process  (even  if  ever  susceptible 
of  it),  and  how  very  uncertain,  therefore,  all  such  demonstrations 
must  appear  to  every  cautious  thinker.  The  Experimental  school 
of  philosophy,  which  is  every  day  making  fresh  conquests,  and 
which  has,  in  our  own  time  and  country,  given  us  the  most 
perfected  development  of  Logic  (the  finest  instrument  of  thought) 
that  the  world  has  yet  seen,  demands  and  cultivates  the  same 
character  of  mind.  It  teaches  men  to  distrust  the  unsupported 
intuitions  of  their  own  minds ;  it  requires  them  to  submit  the  most 
delicate  processes  or  the  widest  data  to  the  prosaic  tests  of  analysis 
and  experiment.  Thus  the  lawyers  (the  men  of  the  most  systems- 
tised  experience),  the  men  of  science  (the  men  of  the  most  precise 
knowledge),  the  philosophers  (the  men  of  the  deepest  and  widest 
thought),  are  of  one  accord  in  teaching  and  practising  the  very  same 
lesson  of  prudence  which  common  men  learn  from  the  lessons  of 
common  life.  They  present  to  the  world  a  spectacle  of  minds  con- 
stantly engaged  in  studies  beyond  the  reach  of  average  men,  the 
result  of  whose  great  talents,  diligence,  and  research,  has  been  the 
establishment  of  laws  of  evidence,  methods  of  proof,  and  habits  of 
thought,  utterly  opposed  to  dogmatism.  These  minds,  of  exceptional 
native  vigour  and  of  exceptionally  high  training,  show,  each  by  their 
practice  in  their  own  special  departments,  an  exceptionally  modest 
estimate  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  And  the  world  in 
general  acquires  from  them  at  the  same  time  an  ever-increasing  sense 
of  the  difficulty  of  proof,  with  an  increased  distrust  of  all  reasoning 
that  has  not  undergone  the  severest  tests  of  proof. 

This  coincidence  between  the  steady  tendency  of  high  mental 
training,  and  the  natural  efTect  of  the  experience  of  ordinary  life, 
has  made  a  strong  impression  on  public  opinion  in  every  country 
where  there  is  any  diffusion  of  education  at  all ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
just  that  it  should.  Moreover,  reflecting  men  observe  (and  even  the 
unreflecting  are  more  remotely  influenced  by  the  fact),  that  the 
teachings  of  the  history  of  these  intellectual  pursuits  point  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  lesson  of  distrust  of  ourselves  and  consequent  indul- 
gence towards  others.  The  systematised  experience  of  the  most 
impartially   administered  courts  of   law  has   led,   in  the  clearest 
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manner^  firstly,  to  an  ever-increasing  tendency  to  limit  the  severity 
of  punishment ;  secondly,  to  an  equally  steady  tendency  to  stringency 
in  the  demand  for  evidence.  The  tendency  of  formal  law  has  been 
in  exactly  the  same  direction  as  the  unwritten  law  of  opinion.  The 
very  same  moral  lesson  haa  been  taught  again  by  the  striking  series 
of  experiences  in  scientific  discovery,  which  happily  have  made  a 
profound  impression  on  the  human  mind.  Statements  as  to  matters 
of  fact  which  were  once  accepted  as  absolutely  certain,  are  now 
universally  scouted  as  utterly  absurd.  Facts  once  implicitly  believed 
by  the  most  learned  men,  are  now  thought  to  be  too  improbable  to 
be  worth  disproving.  And  every  step  of  what  progress  has  been 
made,  has  been  made  in  the  teeth  of  strenuous  opposition,  not  only 
from  religious,  but  also  from  some  scientific  men.  The  fallibility  of 
human  judgment  is  a  lesson  which  the  history  of  science  has  taught 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner;  and  it  is  the  fallibility  of  human 
judgment  which,  as  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  now  is,  must 
be  the  standing  ground  of  the  principle  of  toleration. 

Helen  Taylor. 
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XIV. 

TEE  LUMP  OF  GOLD  : 
A  Fable  which  begets  two  others. 

Two  students  learn'd  in  classic  story 
(The  one  a  Whig,  the  other  Tory) 
Disputed  once  if  men  should  name. 
On  truth's  behalf,  with  praise  or  blame 
A  certain  famous  ancient  hero  ; 
Who,  if  not  all  as  foul  as  Nero, 
Yet  no  unchallenged  claim  could  lay  to 
The  Stoic's  praise  of  spotless  Cato ; 
His  character  not  being  quite 
Historically  black  or  white ; 
But  strongly  writ  in  either  hue 
According  to  the  point  of  view 
From  which  historians  ply  their  test. 
For  my  part,  I  believe  it  best 
To  take  what  writers  say  cum  grano 
Of  every  famous  Capitano. 

The  controversy  might  have  pass'd 
■Perchance  from  words  to  blows  at  last ; 
But  just  as  each  was  waxing  wroth 
A  philosophic  friend  of  both 
By  fortune's  favour  pass'd  that  way ; 
To  whose  opinion  fain  were  they 
Their  cause  of  quarrel  to  refer. 
Electing  him  as  arbiter. 

A  neutral's  part  is  hard  to  act. 
To  keep  his  neutral  skin  intact 
By  keeping  well  with  either  side 
Our  philosophic  neutral  tried. 
And,  hoping  thus  to  serve  his  ends. 
He  begg'd  his  two  belligerant  friends 
To  state  their  views  about  a  case 
The  rural  justice  of  the  place 
Where,  as  it  happen'd,  he  resided 
Had,  in  his  hearing,  just  decided. 
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The  case  was  this.     A  certain  poor 

Bucolically-brought-up  boor 

Found  by  good  luck  in  his  own  field 

A  lump  of  gold ;  there  left  conceal'd 

In  days  of  yore  by  some  dead  prince 

Who  perish'd  in  the  wars  long  since. 

Hodge,  tho'  enraptured,  hardly  knew 

What  use  to  put  his  treasure  to. 

But  happily  he  recollected 

He  had  in  town  two  friends  respected ; 

Both  honest  men ;  to  whose  advice 

He  might  refer  this  question  nice. 

The  one  a  goldsmith  was  by  trade, 

A  famous  maker  of  gold  braid 

The  other.     "  Here,"  cries  Hodge,  "  behold ! " 

And  shows  them  both  his  lump  of  gold. 

"  Now,  with  it  tell  me  what  to  do." 

"  Leave  it  with  us,"  replied  the  two, 

"  And  we'll  make  of  it  what  to  own 

The  king  himself  would  pawn  his  crown 

Could  he  but  see  it.     Go,  friend,  go  ! 

And  come  back  in  a  month  or  so." 

The  stipulated  time  gone  by. 
Friend  Hodge  returns.     Before  his  eye 
The  goldsmith  sets  a  goblet  rare. 
So  richly  sculptured  round  that  there, 
As  nak^  as  God  gave  her  leave 
To  go  about,  stands  Mother  Eve 
In  Paradise,  for  all  to  see. 
Beneath  that  luckless  apple  tree. 
She  holds  the  apple  in  her  hand : 
The  gazing  beasts  about  her  stand : 
And  thro'  the  air  the  fowls  do  fly : 
Whilst,  round  about  the  branches,  sly. 
The  wily  snake  doth  twine  and  lurk. 
In  short,  the  thing's  a  masterwork. 

Hodge  eyes  it  with  bewilder'd  gaze 

The  gold-braid-maker,  next,  displays 

A  brightly-broider'd  chasuble, 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop's  self  might  well 

Be  proud  to  wear  when  next  he'll  say 

High  mass  on  Corpus  Christi  Day. 
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But  Hodge  (it  needs  not,  sure,  be  said) 

Had  nought  in  common,  heart  or  head, 

With  Buonarotti  or  Cellini, 

Or  those  illustrious  citadini 

Of  Rome  and  Florence  who,  in  verity, 

Are  justly  honoured  by  posterity 

For  having  known,  in  their  own  day, 

What  honour  it  behoves  us  pay 

To  Art  and  Song ;  nay,  now  and  then. 

They  honoured  even  the  very  men 

Who  wrought,  in  gold,  or  stone,  or  rhyrae. 

The  masterpieces  of  their  time. 

Wisely !  for  Michael  Angelo, 

Horace,  and  William  Shakespeare,  do 

For  Cosimo,  MsBcenas,  and 

Southampton,  more  in  many  a  land 

Than  aught  they  could  themselves  have  done 

To  win  them  praise  of  everyone. 

Dull  Hodge  for  art  was  not  so  keen  as 
A  Medicis  or  a  Maecenas. 
"  Go  to !  "  he  cried,  '*  what  use  can  be 
This  rubbish,  ye  have  wrought,  to  me  ? 
Who,  praising  God  with  simple  soul. 
Sup  water  from  an  earthen  bowl ; 
Nor  go  to  church  to  mumble  Latin, 
But  save  my  soul, — in  frieze,  not  satin. 
This  surplice  rich  and  goblet  rare 
No  good  at  all  to  me  they  are  ! 
'Tis  gold  I  gave  ye,  pure  and  plain, 
And  I  demand  my  gold  again.'' 

In  vain  the  craftsmen  each  averr'd 

To  Hodge,  who  would  not  hear  a  word, 

That  all  the  dainty  tissue  light 

Of  that  gay  garb  so  brave  and  bright. 

And  all  the  sculpture  rough  that  roll'd 

Round  that  rich  goblet's  rim,  were  gold  ; 

His  gold  ;  transformed,  embellish'd,  more 

Transcendent  than  it  was  before. 

"  What !  what !  my  gold,  all  that  P  you  lie, 

Tou  rogues  !  for  gold  is  gold,  say  I. 

No  fool,  I  know  a  spade's  a  spade ; 

And  I'll  believe  my  gold  you've  made 
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Into  yon  shirt  and  drinking  cup, 
When  cabbages  from  corn  crop  up/' 

Then  off,  to  find  the  judge,  he  runs. 
The  worthy  judge  perceived  at  once 
How  matters  stood.     The  case  was  plain. 
Preach  to  the  deaf,  you  preach  in  vain  ! 
"  Thy  gold  thou  dost  reclaim,  friend  ?  " 

"Yes/' 
Hodge  cries,  "  my  gold  !  nor  more  nor  less." 

**  Bring  into  court  a  melting  pot : 
Light  coals  beneath,  and  heat  it  hot," 
The  judge  commanded ;  and  'twas  done. 
Then  from  the  garment,  one  by  one, 
The  golden  threads  he  bade  them  rip. 
And  bare  its  broider'd  beauty  strip. 
Which  done,  into  the  pot  they  throw 
The  goblet  and  the  braid ;  when  lo ! 
Quicker  than  I  the  tale  can  tell. 
The  arabesques,  bud,  leaf,  and  bell. 
And  every  rarely-wrought  device 
Of  that  brave  sculptured  Paradise, 
The  apple  tree,  and  serpent  base. 
The  authors  of  the  human  race. 
And  every  bird,  and  every  beast 
(As  fast  the  furnace  heat  increased) 
In  spite  of  Mosos, — all  were  lost. 

But  Hodge  recaptured,  at  their  cost, 
Tho'  not  without  immense  surprise. 
From  out  of  that  lost  Paradise, 
His  treasured  ingot,  safe  and  sound 
As  when  he  dug  it  from  the  ground. 
Well  pleased,  he  carries  home  his  prize. 
The  public  with  contemptuous  cries 
Pursue  him  thro*  the  indignant  town  ; 
Call  him  Barbarian,  Bumpkin,  Clown, 
Clodhopper.     But  no  traitor  word 
Of  all  the  abuse  upon  him  pour'd 
He  understands  :  nay,  takes  it  all 
For  compliments  that  fitly  fall 
To  him  who  lets  not  rascals  flout  him. 
But  sharply  keeps  his  wits  about  him. 
So  with  his  gold  he  goes,  sedate. 
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But  what  (altho*,  no  doubt,  too  late) 
He  yet  may  live  to  leam,  I  ween, 
Is  how  much  richer  he'd  have  been 
Possessing  still  the  graceful  mould 
Of  that  rich  goblet's  sculptured  gold. 
And  that  fair  garment's  glorious  twine 
Of  branch  and  blossom  woven  fine. 
Than  all  to  which  they  proved  reducible 
When  molten  in  the  judge's  crucible ; 
This  ugly  heap  of  shapeless  ore, 
Still  uglier  than  it  was  before. 

MORAL. 

Altho'  the  allusion  was  direct, 
The  two  historians  to  reject 
Its  application  both  agreed ; 
Agreeing  in  nought  else  indeed  I 
Then,  to  avoid  remonstrance  rude. 
Their  philosophic  friend  renew'd : 

"  Truth,  friends,  and  gold  are  each,  when  raw, 

(The  truth  to  say)  scarce  worth  a  straw ; 

Good  for  their  rarity  and  weight. 

But  quite  unfit  to  circulate. 

Yet  both  are  precious,  truth  and  gold ; 

And  each  is  made  to  have  and  hold, 

Under  the  artist's  skilful  hand, 

Some  form  felicitously  pUnn'd 

For  setting  forth  two  qualities 

By  each  possess'd.     The  first  one  is 

Eternal  indestructability : 

The  second  infinite  ductility. 

For  truth  may,  even  as  gold,  be  bent 

And  carved  and  shaped  to  represent 

A  thousand  things.     Fused  soft,  it  flows 

Into  the  firmest  form  ;  and  grows 

More  glorious  under  every  test. 

Acid,  and  heat,  and  all  the  rest 

Which  whatsoever  is  not  true 

Or  golden,  fails  to  stand.     Anew 

Let  each,  then,  shape  it  as  he  will. 

Since,  tho'  art  changes  gold,  yet  still 

The  gold  art  changes  cannot  die. 

And  truth  is  gold  in  history. 
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Wherefrom  we  get,  for  one  thing,  two  : 
First,  solid  fact ;  which  is  the  true 
Rough  ingot  of  raw  gold ;  and  then 
The  manner  whereby  various  men 
Of  various  epochs,  various  minds, 
Have  fashion'd  it  to  form,  which  finds 
Befitting  use  in  every  age. 
Two  portraits  each  historic  page 
Presents  to  view.     In  one  we  see 
What  to  the  artist  seemed  to  be 
The  features  of  the  face  he  drew : 
The  other  portrait  sets  in  view 
The  artist's  own :  and  this  is  sure ; 
Science  would  leave  her  children  poor, 
If,  like  the  fool  whose  tale  I've  told, 
Revering  only  unwrought  gold. 
Into  the  crucible  she  cast 
Each  treasure,  by  the  toilful  past 
Enrich'd  with  form,  to  melt  away 
Whatever  marks  thereon  display 
(As  sport  to  its  destructive  fires) 
The  skill  and  fancy  of  their  sires." 

POSTSCRIPTUM. 

The  disputants,  still  unpersuaded, 

Averr'd  the  point  had  been  evaded, 

And  claim'd  a  verdict  more  explicit. 

**  One's  right,  the  other  wrong.    Which  is  it  P" 

"  If o  more,"  the  neutral  groan'd,  "  I  smile  at 

The  heedless  haste  of  jesting  Pilate 

Who  ask'd  '  What's  truth  ?'  and  would  not  wait 

An  answer.     What  if  'twere  his  fate 

To  get  none,  wait  he  ne'er  so  long  ? 

If  this  be  right,  need  that  be  wrong  ? 

Suppose  the  truth  should  lie  betwixt. 

On  neither  side  completely  fixt  P 

Friends,  ere  to  this  or  that  you  hold  me. 

First  let  me  tell  you,  as  'twas  told  me, 

A  fact,  of  no  importance  great ; 

Which  two  eye-witnesses  (of  late 

Mine  own  dependants)  told  to  me. 

As  each  one  saw,  or  seem'd  to  see, 

What  both,  in  turn,  described.     The  first 

A  nightingale  (like  Homer,  curst 
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With  blindness,  now,  and  age)  the  second 

(Grandfather  of  a  tribe  unreckon'd) 

A  rabbit,  plump  and  portly  grown, 

"With  eyne  as  pink  as  Bacchus*  own : 

Who  in  my  kitchen  garden  gets 

Spring's  earliest  sprouts,  whereon  he  whetu 

A  tooth  whose  edge  grows  yearly  less 

Assiduous  than  his  greediness : 

Whilst,  sociable  altho'  retired, 

And  comfortably  golden- wired 

In  the  snug  cage  accorded  to  it, 

My  nightingale  lives  like  a  poet 

Who  for  his  pension  paid  his  lays. 

At  court  in  Rome's  Augustine  days. 

The  story  I  have  now  to  tell. 
As  told,  or  sung,  by  Philomel, 
I'll  tell  you  first ;  and  then  will  word  it 
As  from  the  rabbit's  mouth  I  heard  it. 
Which  version  is  the  true  one  ?     You 
Shall  judge  yourselves.     The  point  of  view 
Makes  all  the  difference ;  right  or  wrong. 
First,  then,  in  Philomelian  song. 


THE  SAD  FATE  OF  THE  STAG. 

{Sti/!e  Philunielian.) 

Pale-gakmexted  in  pure  tranquillity 
Young  night  was  rising  in  a  rosy  sky  ; 

And  from  his  freshened  locks 
The  forest,  with  a  glad  deep-hearted  sigh, 
Shook  off  the  lingering  langours  of  the  day. 
Out  of  dim  caves,  and  dens  in  desert  rocks 
Shy  spotted  creatures  come  forth  silently 
Along  the  moony  lawns,  in  merry  flocks. 
To  roam  about,  and  sport  themselves,  and  play ; 
More  bold  beneath  night's  timid  moon 
Than  day's  overweening  noon. 
And  all  between  the  tranced  earth  and  heaven 
Wild  odours,  wandering  up  and  down. 
Like  disembodied  spirits  driven 
By  fine  emotions  of  their  own, 
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Bathed  in  the  sweet  of  their  brooding  balm 
The  verdurous  glooms  so  cool  and  calm. 

The  dim  winds  and  starbeams  on  the  dimpling  streams, 
Like  parted  lovers  that  meet  in  dreams, 
With  a  passionate  interfusion 

Of  tremulous  sigh  and  glance 
(How  sweet,  and  yet  all  an  illusion  !) 
Have  woven  their  wondrous  dance. 
And  a  motion,  a  music,  a  breath, 

Suddenly  comes  and  goes. 
Thrilling  the  grass  beneath ; 

Where  the  lowliest  flower  that  blows 
Lifts  her  head,  as  she  trembles 

To  the  touch  of  an  unseen  kiss. 
Is  it  an  elf  that  assembles 
Each  spirit  of  beauty  and  Wiss 

To  the  revels  of  Oberon  ? 
Is  it  the  sigh  of  a  lover. 
That  about  in  the  air  doth  hover 

Visiting,  one  by  one. 
Every  fairest  blossom ; 

And  satisfied,  finding  none 
Half  so  fair  as  the  bosom 

Which  itself  was  born  upon  P 

Oh,  whatsoever  he  be, 

That  Spirit,  his  breath  so  slight 
Hath  left  grass,  blossom,  and  tree 

In  a  tremble  of  pure  delight. 
"  Come,  welcome  me  !  '*  whispers  he. 

As  he  wanders  the  meadows  among, 
"  And  delay  not  to  welcome  me, 

Who  may  not  linger  long. 
For  my  name  is  Joy.     Come  away  ! 
With  the  breath  of  the  budded  may 

Over  the  fresh -mown  croft 
The  balm  of  the  breeze-blown  hay 

Is  floating  faint  and  soft, 
And  the  forest  odours  stray 

Thro'  the  starlit  leaves  aloft. 

"  Come  away,  with  a  lightsome  leap  I 
For  man  is  afar  and  asleep. 
I  have  seal'd  his  lids,  and  set 
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My  fairest  dreams  to  keep 

Good  guard  on  his  slumbers  yet. 

"  Come  away !  for  the  fields  are  clear  : 
And  those  dreams,  as  I  linger  here, 

From  the  soul  of  your  tyrant  banish 
The  thoughts  ye  have  cause  to  fear 

As  soon  as  those  dreams  shall  yanisb. 

"  Thoughts  that  are  cruel  and  strong 
With  the  lust  of  rapine  and  wrong, 

And  persecution  and  pain. 
0  hasten  !  who  knoweth  how  long 

It  may  be  ere  ye  hail  me  again  P 

"  For  man,  too,  persecutes  me  ; 
Whom,  whithersoever  I  flee. 

He  pursueth  from  place  to  place. 
But  /  know  better  than  ye 

How  still  to  illude  his  chase. 

"  And  never  shall  he  attain  me. 
Who  would  in  his  haste  profane  me ; 

Never  as  long  as  he  lives  ! 
Tho'  all  the  fiercer  to  gain  me 
He  hurries,  and  struggles,  and  strives. 

'*  But  to  you  do  I  freely  come. 

And  0  welcome  me  while  ye  may ! 
For  nowhere  on  earth  is  my  home  ; 

And  wherever  I  fain  would  stay. 
Again,  in  a  rapture  to  roam 

I  know  not  whither,  and  stray. 
As  now  over  night's  blue  dome. 

My  light  wings  lift  me  away.'* 

So  whisper'd  Joy.     And  from  the  trembling  boughs 
A  sweet  confusion  of  lisp'd  welcomes  rose  ; 

Whilst  all  the  enraptured  forest  did  carouse, 
And  with  responsive  throes 
Into  innumerable  murmurings  rouse 
The  mighty  heart  of  his  immense  repose. 

One  voice  alone  with  accents  clear 
To  that  supreme  appeal  replied, 
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In  notes  that  oharm'd  the  throbbing  ear 
Of  night ;  and,  ere  their  echoes  died 
Wrapp'd  in  a  maze  of  music  strong 

The  moonlit  lawns,  the  mellow  vales, 
The  lonesome  mountain  tops,  and  lakes 
That  bosom-deep  bathed  scented  brakes, 
And  downward  streams  that  danced  along 

The  shadowy  slopes  of  sheltered  dales ; 
One  voice  of  pure  triumphant  song. 
That  voice,  the  Nightingale's  ! 

As  a  torrent  that's  laden  with  sparry  ore 

Which  it  bears  in  its  bubbling  course  along 
From  its  hidden  source,  no  eye  may  explore. 

In  the  depth  of  the  underworld ;  that  song. 
Loaded  with  all  that  is  lovely  and  strange 

In  the  wondrous  woodlands,  unrevealed, — 
All  the  raptures  of  sportive  change 

And  divine  surprise,  in  their  dells  conceal'd, — 
Fresh  from  its  fathomless  well-spring,  deep 
In  the  intricate  dark  of  the  leaves,  did  leap. 
And,  first,  the  voice  so  tender  clear. 
Drop  by  drop,  in  the  dreaming  ear 
0'  the  darkness  pour'd  its  strain  serene, 
But  anon,  grown  bolder,  and  blithe,  and  keen. 
In  the  ecstacy  of  its  aery  course. 
O'er  the  meadow  grass  to  the  mountain  gorse 
It  bounded ;  and  leaping  the  waterfall. 
Fiercely  beat  on  the  bastion'd  wall 
Of  the  far  off  solitary  hill ; 
Whose  echoes,  surprised,  in  a  tumult  shrill 
Of  exultations  innumerable. 
Started  out  of  their  caves,  to  float 
Meer,  and  meadow,  and  mountain  o'er, 
Mixt  with  each  arrogant  mutinous  note 
Of  that  intense  song  ;  which  is  now  no  more 
A  vague  voice  wandering  away  on  the  night. 
But  the  life  and  soul  of  the  world  ;  whose  core, 
Cloven  with  music,  poureth  its  store 
Of  long-pent  passion,  supprest  delight, 
And  hope,  the  dearer  for  half-despair ; 
Over-brimming  with  rapture  quite 
That  reeling  chalice  of  melody  rare ; 
Whose  liquid  sweet  on  the  swooning  air 
Spreads  here  and  there  till  'tis  everywhere. 
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For  all  that  is  living  above  or  below  it 
With  a  heart  to  feel,  and  a  voice  to  show  it, 
Catching  the  peean,  with  choral  chant 
Carries  it  onward,  jubilant ! 

0  Joy  !  and  is  this  thy  meaning  ?  this  f 

Doth  the  bird  interpret  thy  voice  aright  ? 
0  why  doth  she  mingle  anguish  and  bliss  ? 

Why  dasht  with  doubt  is  her  deep  delight  ? 
Must  thou  penetrate  all,  and  trouble  the  rest 
Of  borrow,  that  sobs  on  thy  panting  breast  ? 
Would'st  thou  console  her  P     Or  is  it  not  she 
Whose  tears,  as  they  fall,  are  now  saddening  tl  ee  ? 
Seekest  thou  ever,  as  thou  goest  by. 
To  greaten  and  deepen  thine  own  domain  ? 
And  hast  thou  beheld  with  a  jealous  eye. 
Passing  o'er  it,  the  realm  of  Pain  P 
And,  wedding  with  her,  would'st  wear  her  crown. 
And  call  her  kingdom,  so  vast,  thine  own  ? 

Whatever  it  meant,  that  wild  song  of  the  bird, 

Doubtless  all  who  its  music  heard 

(Each  according  to  his  own  mood) 

In  a  different  sense  may  have  understood. 

For  while  (crept  out  of  his  sandy  house 

To  feast  by  the  sound  of  that  festive  psalm) 
The  Rabbit,  with  his  fur- vested  spouse 
And  many  a  guest,  continued  to  browze. 

And  nibble  his  meal  in  contentment  calm. 
The  crownM  Stag,  with  uplifted  horn. 
And  nostril  puft  by  a  noble  scorn. 
And  throat  outthrust,  and  sinewy  flank 
That  dripp'd  with  the  dews  of  his  fern-couch  dank, 
As  he  rose  supreme  like  a  bronzen  god, 
Sniff 'd  the  incense  that  streamed  from  the  sod, 
And  was  thrilFd  by  a  rapture  of  royal  pride. 
For  that  large  melody  wild  and  wide 
Had  fiird  his  soul  with  a  force  that  streamed 
Thro'  its  throbbing  depths.     And  he  saw,  or  seem'd 
To  see  before  him,  but  glorified 
By  the  glow  of  a  pure  ideal  light 
His  own  free  life  on  the  mountain  side. 
In  its  vigorous  youth  so  brave  and  bright. 
What  haughty  battle  !     What  hairbreadth  flight ! 
And  what  wild  wooings,  by  combat  won, 
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When  his  armed  foeman  fell  before  him ! 

What  panting  peril,  when  hard  upon 

His  headlong  track,  ere  the  wave  whirl'd  o'er  hlra, 

Nearer  and  clearer  he  heard  the  sound 

Of  the  blowing  horn,  and  the  baying  hound  ! 

How  many  a  vast  bewildering  leap 

Over  the  torrent,  from  steep  to  steep  ! 

And  at  last,  in  covert,  what  proud  repose, 

At  the  opulent  day's  voluptuous  close  ! 

All  this  he  felt  in  his  soul  again. 

As  it  followed  that  strenuous  melody  far 
Far  away,  over  hill  and  plain, 

In  a  tempest  of  triumphing  love  and  war ; 
So  rapt  by  the  sound  of  the  revelling  strain  ' 

That  he  heard  not  above,  in  the  boughs  hard  by. 

The  dusky  sentinel's  warning  cry. 
As  the  Raven  flew  out ;  and,  with  sudden  wing, 

Flapp'd  the  starry  blue  interspace 
'Twixt  the  oak  and  the  elm  top  :  hurrying 

From  the  forest  away  at  a  startled  pace. 
Nor  heard  he  the  dry  bough  cracking  beneath. 

Which  had  scared  the  bird  whope  croak  presages 
To  him  that  hears  it  approaching  death. 

For  the  Eaven  hath  been  Death's  herald  for  ages. 
But  fast  Death  foUow'd — with  flash  and  sound. 
And  the  Stag  gave  a  single  agonized  bound. 
And  sunk  in  the  herbage. 

Drop  by  drop, 
Something  is  dripping ;  but  not  from  the  tree. 
River  of  life,  is  it  thou  ?     0  stop  ! 
How  small  is  the  gate  that  is  open'd  for  thee ! 
Ungrateful  blood !  flow  back,  flow  back, 
Nor  stain  pure  Nature's  green  robe  black  ! 
O  fill  those  vigorous  veins  again 
With  love,  and  courage,  and  proud  disdain, 
And  passion,  and  pleasure,  and  power  of  will. 
And  the  instinct  of  noble  things  !     Be  still 
What  nothing  but  thou  can  be — and  thou 
Only  there  whence  thou  hastenest  now — 
Life  !     Life,  fooling  the  heart  it  fills 
With  the  multitudinous  miracles 
Of  a  world  of  sense ;  a  boundless  stage 
For  the  busy  drama  of  youth  and  age ; 
And  yet — in  its  simple  self  (see  here !) 

VOL.  X.  N.S.  3  D 
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But  a  little  drop,  a  ruddy  tear ; 

No  bigger  each  globe  of  its  crimson  brine 

Than  the  dew  that  is  beading  the  eglantine ! 

From  the  spot  still  mai^'d  by  a  faint  blue  smoke 

The  sportsman  strode ;  on  his  Tictim  cast 
A  glance  of  approval  proud ;  then  spoke, 

**  Liest  thou  there,  at  last  P  at  last ! 
Brave  quarry,  so  often  track'd  and  lost ! 

Well  hit !  'twas  a  master  shot,  I  vow, 
Worthy  of  me — and  of  thee  !     Go  boast 

Who  sent  thee  there  to  the  shades  below ! 
I  leave  thee  to-night ;  but  to-morrow  again 
^  Will  come  to  bear  thee  away,  with  a  train 

Worthy  thy  rank  to  the  Manor  Hall." 

Then  a  branch  he  pluck'd  from  the  pine ;  stoop'd  low. 
Spread  it  broad  like  a  funeral  pall 

Over  the  dead ;  and  departed  slow. 

Sniffing  about 

To  right  and  left. 
Ere  he  ventures  out 

Of  his  sandy  cleft. 
The  Rabbit  thrusts 

A  nostril  pink ; 
Which  fine  quick  gusts 

Of  alarm  do  shrink 
And  swell,  by  turns. 

Prepared  for  retreat 
If  his  scent  discerns 

Any  foe  to  meet, 
He  spreads,  and  lifts 

To  the  evening  gale. 
An  ear  that  shifts 

Like  a  pilot  sail ; 
And  seems  to  solicit 

The  warning  word 
Which  Chance,  inexplicit, 

Disdains  to  accord 
To  so  mean  a  creature. 

His  gait  fear  jerks ; 
And  on  every  feature 

Some  influence  lurks 
Of  the  fancied  danger 

That  cautious  greets. 
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Like  a  puzzled  stranger, 

Whate'er  it  meets 
With  a  salutation 

Over-polite 
To  the  rank  and  station 

Of  all  in  sight. 
Of  self-contempt 

'Tis  the  self-conceit : 
The  coward's  attempt 

To  be  thought  discreet : 
The  poetry  of  poltroonery, 
Which  ever  estimates  too  high 
Its  chance  to  catch  Fate's  careless  eye, 
And  play  a  part  in  life's  tragedy ! 

And  the  Babbit  the  fallen  Stag  draws  near : 

'*0  fair  ill-fated  creature  !"  he  sighs, 
And  there  is  the  gleam  of  a  gathering  tear 

In  the  glowing  gloom  of  his  beaded  eyes.  * 

"  Liest  thou  thus,  alas,  so  low, 

Who  less  than  a  little  hour  ago 

Wast  the  image  of  all  that  is  glorious  and  great  ? 

0  why,  0  why  (for  thine  evil  fate !) 

Instead  of  the  Raven's  warning  word, 

Did'st  thou  heed  the  flatteries,  false,  absurd. 

Of  that  lying  poet,  the  Nightingale  ?  * 

Fatal  error,  we  all  bewail ! 

The  world,  for  those  that  despise  them  not. 

Is  full  of  warnings  in  every  spot : 

And  the  Raven  (whose  voice,  tho'  harsh  it  be. 

Is  true,  at  least)  to  thee,  as  to  me, 

Gave  friendly  notice.     Thou  would'st  not  heed ; 

And  now  thou  art  dying,  I  fear,  indeed ! 

Whilst  I,  who  from  all  that  deign  to  give 

Accept  good  counsel,  unharm'd  yet  live." 

The  haughty  Stag,  in  death's  agony. 

For  the  last  time  open'd  his  darkening  eye. 

And  answer'd  "  Pity  me  not,  weak  friend ! 

That  song — ^the  cause  of  my  death,  I  know — 

Hath  immortalised  a  life  which  thou 
Wilt  never  be  able  to  comprehend. 
And  I  welcome  death,  if  life  hath  granted 

To  the  soul  of  a  poet  the  inspiration 
To  celebrate  in  a  song  enchanted 
3d2 
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A  life  found  worthy  of  celebration. 
Welcome  death — if,  before  I  die, 
I  behold  transformed  into  poesy 
A  life  which,  living,  I  loved  so  well ! 

Such  a  moment  is  perfect  bliss. 
Nor  could  life,  were  life  prolonged,  excel. 

Or  add  one  joy  to  the  joy  of  this. 
Death  comes  in  time  to  complete  and  crown 
Life's  action,  soon  as  its  worth  is  known. 
And  I  die,  as  I  lived ;  who  lived  to  die 
What  I  am — ^the  hero  of  poesy ! 
Pity  me  not,  unenvied  creature  ! 
Make  the  most  of  thy  different  nature. 
Nor  lose  (what  it  helps  thee  keep)  the  habit 
Of  being  alive — with  the  life  of  a  rabbit ! " 

Moral, 

O  poets,  by  your  songs  sublime 

Perchance  you  do  but  lure  to  death 
Great  hearts,  that  beat  beneath  their  rhjTne 

Too  fiercely  fast  for  mortal  breath. 
Yet,  gifting  these  with  joys  above 

Life's  petty  pleasures,  prudent  pains. 
And  vulgar  needs,  your  song  removes 

From  souls  that  feel  its  noble  strains 
The  ignoble  pangs,  and  base  dispairs 

Of  those  who  fear,  and  those  who  fly. 
Death's  victims  are  the  slaves  he  spares, 

Who  live  in  daily  dread  to  die. 


TIIE   SAME.      FROM   ANOIHER    POINT   OF   VIEW. 
(StyU  Leporine.) 

The  Nightingale  is  a  singer  of  songs, 
And  a  liar  of  lies !  to  whom  belongs 
A  talent  no  doubt,  of  its  kind,  immense. 
But  what  is  talent  without  good  sense  ? 
'Tis  a  would-be- popular  poet  too ; 
Who  tries  to  please  even  me  and  you 
By  never  sounding  the  same  note  long. 
But  changing  the  tone  of  his  crafty  song 
To  catch  all  ears :  a  great  virtuoso, 
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Whose  allegrOy  scherzo^  and  maestoso, 
Heroic,  amative,  pastoral, 
Tickling  in  turn  the  tastes  of  all, 
Have  won  him  the  trite  applause  bestow'd 
On  the  poet  whose  poetry  is  d  la  mode. 

One  night  when  he  sung  in  a  certain  wood 
(For  the  thousandth  time,  be  it  understood) 
A  song  of  his  own  composing — words 
And  music  both — ^by  all  beasts  and  birds 
Consider'd  to  be  his  masterpiece, 
(Pure  Attic,  worthy  of  ancient  Greece  !) 
Great  pains  he  took  with  his  grand  andante 
To  captivate  (qtiod  videos  ante) 
Two  listeners :  each  of  them  worth  his  pains  : 
A  Rabbit  and  Stag.     The  first,  for  brains 
(Which  he  had  the  sense  to  keep  in  his  head) 
The  second,  for  horns  (which  served,  instead. 
To  knock  out  the  brains  of  his  brother  bucks. 
Whose  does  he  claim'd  as  bellorum  dux) 
Each  esteem'd  in  his  several  way. 

Master  Rabbit,  the  truth  to  say, 
Kjiows  how  to  live.     And  if,  certes,  he 
Boasts  but  one  of  those  talents  three 
Which*  graced  the  good  king  Henri  Quatre, 
"  D'itre  vert  galant,  de  boire,  et  do  hattre^^  ^ 
He  to  gallantry  adds  such  gormandise 
That  the  famous  Vattel  (had  he  been  wise) 
Would,  instead  of  making  him  into  pies, 
Have  made  pies /or  him,  and  lived  to  prize 
So  worthy  a  patron.     Soon  as  he  heard 
The  first  roulades  of  the  musical  bird, 
Charm'd  by  the  sound,  he  felt  as  tho' 
Twenty  thousand  cooks  in  a  row 
Were  singing  "  Dinner  is  served  my  lord ! " 
So  away  he  went  at  the  welcome  word 
On  a  chou  a  la  printaniere  to  dine, 
Admiring  the  Nightingale's  cavatine. 

(1 )        **  VivG  Henri  Quatre  ! 
Vive  ce  roi  vaiUant ! 
Ge  dial)le  k  quatre 
A  le  triple  talent 
De  boire  et  de  battre, 
Et  d'6tre  vert  galant." 
Old  Sono. 
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"  See ! "  said  a  guest,  in  the  next  snug  comer 
Munching  a  salad,  '^  yon  great  Ten-homer 
Perch'd  on  the  knoll,  like  a  monument 
To  be  seen  by  moonlight,  and  so  intent 
On  the  song  of  the  Nightingale,  you'd  think 
That  music  to  him  was  meat  and  drink." 

"  Ay,  ay ! "  said  the  Rabbit,  trying  his  tooth 

On  a  carrot  just  in  its  rosiest  youth, 

"  We  have,  all  of  us,  each  his  foible !  well, 

'Tis  a  friend  of  mine ;  and,  the  truth  to  tell. 

Ambition  is  his,  and  self-estimation. 

With  a  much  too  lively  imagination. 

In  the  days  of  the  Dynasty  Leonine 

Our  friend's  forefathers  (like  yours  and  mine, 

His  Feline  Majesty's  humble  lieges) 

Were  quite  content  with  the  pasturages 

Assigned  them  aloof  on  the  mountains  lonely ; 

And  never  ventured,  or  ventured  only 

Flying  for  life,  when  pursuit  was  sorest, 

To  enter  into  the  Royal  Forest ; 

A  domain  reserved  in  the  days  gone  by 

For  the  Court  and  the  Royal  Family. 

But  now  that  the  Lion  his  lordly  tail 

Doth  far  off  in  the  desert  trail. 

Where,  a  princely  exile,  still  he  wanders, 

His  dominion,  alas,  like  Alexander's 

Partition'd  out  by  his  Generals, 

More  and  more  into  pieces  falls. 

For  the  Bull,  upon  pastoral  pleasures  bent, 

Is  quite  unfitted  for  government. 

Because  of  his  narrow-mindedness : 

Item  the  Boar ;  who  is  even  less. 

Because  of  his  filthy  tastes  and  ways, 

Able,  in  spite  of  his  strength,  to  raise 

His  fortunes  higher.     By  fen  and  swamp 

He  holds,  dishonour'd,  his  wandering  camp. 

Itetti  the  Wolf;  who,  tho'  shrewd  and  keen. 

Hath  miss'd  the  position  that  might  have  been 

His  to  assume,  had  his  reputation 

Not  gone  to  the  dogs.     The  degeneration 

Of  the  upper  classes  is  past  a  doubt. 

And  by  reason  thereof  it  now  comes  about 

That  there  is  a  vacant  throne  to  fill. 

But  the  king  to  fill  it  is  wanting  still. 
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Now  this  unfortunate  friend  of  mine, 

Who,  altho'  not  bom  of  the  royal  line, 

Yet  takes  for  no  less  than  a  kingly  crown. 

And  royally  carries  it  up  and  down. 

His  dubious  frontal  ornamentation, 

Aspires  to  fill  that  lofty  station ; 

And  lets  yon  rascally  troubadour 

Into  his  soul  the  poison  pour 

Of  all  manner  of  most  absurd  desires. 

Good  looks  he  hath  got  from  his  comely  sires, 

And  courage  and  strength.   He  is  gallant  and  bold ; 

Somewhat  spoilt,  if  the  truth  be  told. 

By  female  favours ;  and  much,  no  doubt. 

His  duels  have  made  him  talk'd  about. 

But,  in  spite  of  agility,  strength,  address. 

Beyond  the  common  (as  I  confess) 

He  is  wholly  deficient  after  all 

In  one  great  quality  :  one  I  may  call 

The  special  merit  of  you  and  me. 

I  mean  "  .  .  .  . 

It  was  prudence  he  meant :  but  he 
Had  barely  time  to  substitute 
For  the  word  unspoken  the  act  to  suit ; 
And,  with  ears  laid  flat,  at  full  speed  he  fled 
To  hide  in  its  warren  his  wary  head. 

The  cause  ? 

If  the  cause  I  must  needs  explain. 
It  began  when  (as  Monsieur  de  la  Fontaine 
Has  inform'd  us,  in  rhymes  we  can  all  repeat) 
A  clever  old  fox  first  managed  to  cheat 
The  raven  out  of  his  cheese,  one  day. 
"  Maitre  Corbeau,  siir  son  arhre  percM^^ 
Hath  never  been  quite  himself  since  then, 
Never  trusted  his  ears  again  : 
Suspicious  of  all  things  under  the  sun. 
In  a  ploughboy's  bludgeon  he  guesses  a  gun  ; 
If  a  cartwheel  creaks  in  the  road  below, 
*Tis  the  cannonade  of  an  ambush'd  foe ; 
And  forthwith,  crying  "  To  arms  !  to  arms  ! '' 
He  fills  the  forest  with  vague  alarms ; 
Whilst  great  is  the  credit  for  forethought  wise 
He  gets  by  his  gloomy  prophecies. 

Not  otherwise,  we  have  seen  in  town 
Some  journalist,  with  no  name  of  his  own. 
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Who  daily  proclaims  a  portentous  event 

That  thr^tens  the  peace  of  the  Continent : 

The  Czar  is  sending  his  fleets  to  sea ; 

The  Pope  is  as  ill  as  a  Pope  can  be ; 

And  if,  in  despite  of  both  Pope  and  Czar, 

Things  continue  to  be  as  they  are, 

The  firmament  for  a  revolution 

Is  forthwith  put  under  contribution : 

Some  one  hath  seen  a  meteor  or  comet, 

And  something  is  sure  to  happen  from  it. 

Predict  misfortune,  'tis  ten  to  one 

The  thing  will  happen ;  and  no  harm  done 

If  it  happens  not ;  for  still,  either  how. 

Sincere  believers  you'll  have  enow  : 

Which  is  more  than  the  Parson  himself  can  boast ; 

Whose  listeners  listen  to  him  at  most, 

Tho'  he  promises  them  (at  you  know  what  price) 

Nothing  less  pleasant  than  Paradise. 

Such  is  the  world !  and  such,  I  fear. 
It  is  like  to  be  for  yet  many  a  year. 
Safest  it  is,  if  you  needs  must  prate 
Of  what  is  at  hand,  to  prognosticate 
Nothing  but  ill. 

But,  to  end  this  stor)^ 
The  poor  Stag,  lost  in  his  dream  of  glory, 
(A  dangerous  dream,  as  the  Rabbit  averr'd  it !) 
Was  the  only  one  of  the  many  who  heard  it 
To  neglect  a  warning  which  accident 
Confirmed,  this  once,  by  the  sad  event. 

The  Raven's  conscience  is  never  at  ease. 

For  a  mania  he  hath  (no  crime,  if  you  please) 

Of  thieving — not  for  the  worth  of  the  theft 

But  the  pleasure  thereof :  and,  safe  hid  in  the  cleft 

Of  a  blasted  oak,  his  stolen  things 

He  keeps  together ;  nails,  pins,  rings, 

Shoebuckles,  brooches,  silver  spoons. 

Brass  medals,  buttons,  and  gold  doubloons. 

Chancing,  erewhile,  from  his  perch  to  see 

Somebody  coming,  "  Alas  !  "  thought  he, 

"  The  Police  at  last !  I  shall  be  undone." 

For  he  caught,  besides,  the  gleam  of  a  gun ; 
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And  as  "  Conscience  doth  make  us  cowards  all," 
Mistaking  the  lord  of  the  Manor  Hall 
For  a  mere  thief-taker,  away  he  flew. 

The  danger,  imreal  for  hiniy  was  true 

For  another,  alas,  who  heeded  it  not ; 

And  so  was  slain  by  the  fatal  shot 

Which  he  might  have  shunn'd,  if  less  siren-strong 

Had  been  the  sweetness  of  that  false  song, 

Which  doomed  to  a  death  so  swift  and  gory 

The  life  it  fool'd  with  a  dream  of  glory. 

Moral. 

This  happens  around  us  every  day. 

"  Had  the  minister  only  li8ten!d  to  me,'' 
(Who  hath  not  heard  the  barber  say  ?) 

"  Safe  in  office  he  still  might  be ! " 
Far-sighted  friend,  you  see  far  more 

Than  there  is  to  be  seen,  and  too  much  talk  of  it. 
If,  whenever  a  rat  runs  over  the  floor 

You  bawl  out  "  Murder  !  "  it  needs  no  prophet 
To  prophecy  that  in  vain  you'll  call 
"ViTien  the  knife's  at  your  throat,  tho'  we  hear  you  all. 

Egbert  Lyrrox. 
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The  Irish  University  system^  embraces  that  of  Dublin,  that  styled 
the  Queen's,  and  the  one  which,  though  not  enjoying  a  legal  status, 
professes  to  Mfil  a  like  oflSce  exclusively  for  Catholics. 

The  oldest  Elizabethan  foundation  presents  two  historic  character- 
istics, which  every  reformer  ought  carefully  to  consider.  First,  it 
united  from  the  beginning,  and  still  does  unite,  the  teaching  office  and 
the  function  of  conferring  degrees.  The  University  and  the  College 
are  practically  one.  "  The  constitution  of  Dublin  University,  as  being 
a  College  with  University  powers,  has  never  been  changed  since  its 
foundation.  No  other  College  has  been  founded  in  connection  with 
it,  and  the  Schools  of  Divinity,  Law,  and  Engineering,  are  xmder 
the  control  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  discipline  of  the  students,  the  undergraduate 
course,  or  the  management  of  the  College  Estates.''^  The  recent 
Royal  Statute  (1857)  has  emphatically  confirmed  this  ancient  con- 
stitution ;  and  to  the  unity  of  organization  thus  created,  must,  I 
believe,  be  ascribed  that  steady  and  great  progress  which  has  largely 
won  for  Trinity  College  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Irish 
public.  During  more  than  a  century  the  College  Board  have  asked 
for  and  obtained  from  the  Crown  such  alterations  or  powers  as  might 
make  the  institution  keep  pace  with  the  age.  After  a  long  and 
careful  investigation,  the  Commission  of  1850  reported^  that  their 
recommendations  did  not  involve  any  great  or  fundamental  changes 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  University,  or  in  the  system  of  education 
pursued  in  it.  "  From  its  present  state,  and  from  what  has  been 
already  efiected  by  the  authorities  of  the  College,  we  do  not  believe 
such  changes  to  be  required."* 

This  close  connection  between  the  Dublin  University  and  Trinity 
College  has  greatly  influenced  the  entire  system  of  government  and 
administration.  "  There  are  no  revenues  of  the  University  distinct 
from  those  of  the  College."^  The  greater  portion  of  the  annual 
income    is    expended   at  the  discretion   of  the'  Board,   and  these 

(1)  To  facilitate  the  studies  of  those  who  may  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  more 
fully,  I  subjoin  a  list  of  the  sources  whence,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  most  accurate 
information  may  be  had  about  the  facts  and  conti-oversies  which  concern  the  University 
question  in  Ireland.     See  note  at  the  end  of  this  article.  ^ 

(2)  University  of  Dublin  Report,  p.  2.  (3)  Report,  p.  94. 

(4)  I  cannot  examine  in  detail  the  secondary  improvements  recommended,  but  I  may 
state  that  many  of  the  most  important  of  them  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Board. 

(6)  Report,  p.  85.  Full  details  of  the  endowments  and  educational  income  are  given 
in  the  report.    See  also  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  December,  1870. 
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increasing  resources  have  been  steadily  applied  to  advance  education. 
The  Fellows,  originally  sixteen  in  number,  are  now  thirty-two.  Of 
these,  seven  are  Senior  Fellows,  mainly  engaged  in  governing  the 
institution  and  superintending  education.  The  Junior  Fellows  arc 
(with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  fill  Professorships)  occupied  gene- 
rally as  Lecturers  and  Examiners,  and  as  Tutors  having  adminis- 
trative duties  in  reference  to  the  students  specially  assigned  to  their 
care.  All  the  Fellowships  rest  on  a  University  foundation,  but  the 
incomes  of  the  Junior  Fellows  are  mainly  derived  from  the  students' 
fees,  which  are  brought  into  the  tutorial  fund,  and  therefore  depend 
on  the  success  of  the  institution.  They  have  long  ceased — since 
1637 — to  be  mere  temporary  rewards  of  merit,^  and  have  become 
life-offices,  held  on  condition  of  performing  educational  and  adminis- 
trative duties.  Their  increased  number  therefore  signifies  augmented  . 
teaching  power  and  expansion  of  the  educational  courses.  The 
demand  for  these,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  Board  to  meet  it,  has  been 
further  manifested  in  the  foundation,  from  time  to  time,  of  numerous 
Professorships.  "Within  the  last  hundred  years  thirty-one  special 
chairs,  exclusive  of  four  belonging  to  the  Divinity  School,  have 
been  created ;  embracing  medicine,  law,  literature  in  its  chief 
branches,  and  the  entire  range  of  modern  science.  Of  these,  ten  arc 
now  held  by  Junior  Fellows,  the  rest  by  former  Fellows,  or  gentle- 
men specially  selected  for  their  merits.  They  are  chiefly  paid  out  of 
the  collegiate  or  other  endowments,  but  partly  from  the  educational 
income  which  forms  the  tutorial  fund. 

The  second  historic  and  characteristic  feature  of  Dublin  Univer- 
sity and  Trinity  College,  is  the  appreciation  shown  by  their  govern- 
ing body  of  the  demands  of  public  opinion  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  in  Ireland.  This  has  long  been  manifested  in  a  pro- 
gressive tendency  towards  the  secularization  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, of  the  degrees  and  rewards  of  merit,  and  of  the  educational 
staff. 

The  undergraduate  course  always  embraced  Logic  and  Ethics, 
aiming  not  at  dogmatic  teaching,  but  the  imparting  of  an  extended 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  opinion.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
many  Catholics  have  obtained  the  highest  distinctions  in  the  degree 
examinations  for  Metaphysical  and  Ethical  Moderatorships.  In 
recent  years  the  higher  courses  have  been  extended  to  Political 
Economy,  Hietory,  English  Literature,  and  the  modem  branches  of 
Physical  and  Biological  Science. 

The  Catholic  Relief  Act  of  1793  (33  Geo.  III.,  cap,  21,  Irish 

(1)  Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  this  object  in  scholarships,  exhibitions,  and 
prizes.  In  1868  fourteen  studentships,  each  worth  £100  per  annum,  were  founded, 
tenable  for  seven  years  from  passing  the  degree  examination  on  grounds  of  distinguished 
merit. 
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Statutes)  was  immediately  followed  by  a  Royal  Letter,  admitting^ 
Catholics,  not  merely  as  students  of  Trinity  College,  but  to  degrees 
in  Dublin  University ;  ^  and  immunity  from  religious  disabilities  to 
the  same  extent  has  ever  since  been  accorded  to  Protestant  Dis- 
senters in  Ireland.  Although  the  seventy  foundation  Scholarships 
are  still  exclusively  held  by  Episcopalians,  the  Board  in  1854 
established  additional  Scholarships,  unlimited  in  number,  of  equal 
value  with  the  former,  only  not  admitting  to  the  corporate  privi- 
leges. .The  studentships  of  1858,  and  most  other  undergraduate 
distinctions,  are  also  open  to  all. 

By  their  original  constitution,  Dublin  University  and  Trinity 
College  were  exclusively  destined  for  Episcopalian  Protestants.  The 
Provost  was  required  to  be  in  Holy  Orders,  and  bound  to  celibacy ; 
as  were  tho  Fellows,  except  two,  who,  as  Lay  Fellows,  should 
represent  the  faculties  of  medicine  and  law.  The  restriction  on 
marriage  was  removed  in  1840;  but  the  educational  corporation 
continued  as  before.  Episcopalian.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large 
and  increasingly  important  Professorial  staff  created  to  meet  modem 
wants,  have  enjoyed  an  undenominational  character,  with  few  excep- 
tions, since  removed.  Of  the  thirty-five  Professorships,  two-thirds 
are  open  to  Catholics  and  Dissenters  ;  the  only  exclusive  Professor- 
ships now  being  those  of  the  Divinity  School,  four  in  number, 
and  those  which  by  their  foundation  are  tenable  only  by  Fellows. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1851, 
including  an  archbishop  and  a  bishop,  recommended  "that  the 
general  obligation  to  enter  Holy  Orders  imposed  on  Fellows  should 
be  abolished,  four  only  of  the  Senior  Fellows  to  be  clergymen,"  an 
exception  evidently  meant  to  provide  for  the  Divinity  School. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  ancient  and  self-governing  institution  has 
steadily  moved  in  the  direction  of  a  liberal  policy.  Unsectarianism, 
in  its  tendency  and  teaching,  has  evoked  that  public  confidence 
which  guarantees  that  Trinity  College,  when  placed  on  a  wider 
basis,  shall  become  still  more  completely  the  national  University  of 
Ireland. 

The  three  Queen's  Colleges  have  been  in  actual  operation  for 
twenty  years.  The  Royal  charter  which  created  the  Queen's 
University  (1850)  expressly  limited  its  power  of  granting  degrees 
to  those  three  institutions.  In  establishing  them,  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  sought  to  realise  the  wish  expressed  by  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  (1838),  over  which  an  eminent  Catholic 
(Sir  Thomas  Wyse)  presided,  for  a  system  of  imiversity  education 

(1)  The  then  Provost  of  Trinity  CJoUege  waa  tho  celebrated  Hely  Hntchinson,  who 
presided  over  the  Education  Inquiry  of  1791,  which  recommended  the  opening  of  the 
public  schools  of  Ireland  to  all  denominations.  This  reform,  though  strongly  advocated 
by  the  Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission  of  1857|  still  awaits  realisation. 
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"open  to  all  sects,  professions,  and  classes,  cheap,  universal,  and 
durable,''  ^ 

Statistics  alone  afford  no  just  criterion  of  the  educational  results 
due  to  the  Queen's  University  and  Colleges.  If  a  population  test 
be  adopted,  we  should  remember  the  prestige  Trinity  College  enjoys; 
the  existing  deficiencies  of  intermediate  or  middle-class  education  in 
Ireland ;  and  the  serious  opposition  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy. 
Again,  if  their  statistics  be  compared  with  those  of  other  Colleges 
and  Universities,  we  must  consider  that  the  Queen's  Colleges  require 
residence,  while  Trinity  College,  though  encouraging  this,  does  not 
make  it  indispensable  for  admission  to  a  degree;  that  intended 
clergymen  form  a  large  proportion  of  students  in  the  ancient 
Universities,  while  only  a  small  number  of  such  students  among 
Presbyterians,  and  none  among  Catholics,  enter  the  Queen's  Colleges; 
and  that  the  London  University  is  much  older  (1837),  is  fed  by  a 
far  larger  and  wealthier  population,  and  has,  since  1858,  conferred 
degrees,  although  the  students  may  not  have  resided  in  any  affiliated 
College. 

These  matters  being  fairly  appreciated,  I  think  the  success  of  the 
Queen's  University  and  Colleges  is  real  and  considerable.  During 
the  first  decade  (1850-9),  1,786  students  entered  the  Queen's  Colleges, 
of  whom  1,265  passed  the  matriculation*  examination,  and  521  merely 
followed  certain  courses.  During  the  second  decade  (1860-9)^  the 
number  of  matriculated  students  who  entered  the  Colleges  was 
2,171 ; '  that  of  students  entering  merely  to  follow  certain  courses 
was  412.  The  distribution  of  the  students  who  entered  during  the 
same  decade  (1860-9),  according  to  creeds,  is  as  follows : — 

Matriculated.  Non-xnatriculated. 

Episcopalian  Protestants 620  130 

Catholics 578  103 

General  Assembly  Presbj-torinns  ....     699  130 

Other  denominations 264  49 

2171  412 

The  success  of  these  Colleges  in  promoting  mixed  education,  is,  of 
course,  most  strikingly  shown  in  reference  to  those  at  Cork  and 
Galway.  Thus  we  find  that  during  twenty  years  (1850-69),  out  of 
a  total  of  952  students  entered  at  Galway,  436  were  Catholics,  and 
the  proportion  of  students  attending  lectures  was  even  larger,  being 
1,195  Catholics  out  of  a  total  of  2,319. 

(1)  The  entire  annual  grant  fot  supporting  the  Queen's  University  and  Colleges  is 
about  £30,000. 

(2)  The  Matriculation  Examination,  styled  the  First  University  Examination  in  Arts^ 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  entrance  examination  to  the  Colleges.  The  former  corresponds 
to  the  "little  go  "  of  the  older  universitiej. 

(3)  Exclusive  of  sevent}'-nino  vho  matriculated  after  having  attended  as  Non-matri- 
culated Students. 
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The  success  of  the  Queen's  University,  compared  with  the  Dublin 
and  London  Universities,  as  tested  by  the  number  of  degrees  granted, 
has  been  satisfactory.  Thus,  in  the  year  1865,  the  former  conferred 
the  degree  of  B.A.  on  66  students,  that  of  Dublin  on  137  students, 
while  that  of  London,  on  an  average  of  three  years  (1864-65-66), 
conferred  71  degrees  of  B.A.  and  Bachelor  of  Science  conjointly.^ 

The  excellent  quality  of  the  education  given  by  the  Queen's 
Colleges  and  University  appears  clearly  from  the  success  of  their 
students  in  Indian  Civil  Service  examinations,  the  difficulty  of  which 
is  well  known.     On  this  subject  Dr.  Andrews  observes  :^ — 

**  It  appears  from  tlie  returns  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  that  from 
18j5  to  1863  (since  which  latter  year  the  places  of  education  are  not  stated)  419 
candidates  were  successful  at  the  first  examination  for  the  civil  service  of  India. 
Of  these  98  proceeded  from  the  Universities  of  Ireland  or  their  Colleges,  and 
32  from  the  University  of  London  or  the  Colleges  or  institutions  recognised  by  it, 
but  not  by  other  Universities.  Again,  41  of  the  98  successful  candidates  from. 
Ireland,  or  41*8  per  cent.,  are  found  among  the  highest  20  on  the  lists  of  the 
Fovcral  examinations,  while  10  of  the  32  successful  candidates  from  the  Colleges 
of  the  University  of  London,  or  only  31*3  per  cent.,  are  in  the  same  position. 
....  The  results  are  nearly  the  same  for  the  students  of  the  two  Universitios 
in  Ireland.  Sixty-nine  of  the  Dublin  (University)  students  "were  successful,  of 
whom  29,  or  42  per  cent.,  were  among  the  upper  twenties;  29  of  the  students 
of  the  Queen's  Colleges  were  successful,  and  of  them  12,  or  41*4  per  cent., 
Attained  the  same  rank.*' 

To  maintain  the  genuine  success  of  the  Queen's  University  and 
Oolleges  is,  however,  quite  different  from  saying  that  they  leave  no 
want  \msupplied.  The  zealous  asserters  of  tlieir  absolute  sufficiency 
rely  on  three  arguments. 

First,  they  allege  that  there  is  no  proof  of  any  deficiency  in  the 
Irish  University  system.  Catholic  writers*  point  out  that  about 
6,000  students  attend  superior  schools  of  that  faith,  being  nearly 
half  of  all  such  students  in  Ireland ;  and  of  these,  it  is  urged,  a  very 
inadequate  accoimt  is  given  by  the  numbers — under  300 — who 
avail  themselves  of  the  Universities  and  Colleges  now  recognised  by 
the  State  in  Ireland.  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  of  the  numbers  of  the 
learned  professions  (the  clerical  excluded)  only  33  per  cent.,  and 
of  the  magistracy  only  24  per  cent.,  are  Catholics.  This  reply, 
however,  assumes  that  the  Catholic  clergy — who  certainly  will  not 
enter  the  Queen's  College  or  even  Trinity,  as  Protestant  clerical 
students  do — ^have  no  claim  to  the  higher  education.  It  also  dis- 
regards the  special  causes,  happily  fast  disappearing,  which  have  pro- 
duced so  great  a  disparity  of  creed  in  the  other  learned  professions ; 
and  quite  overlooks  the  demand  for  higher  education  fostered  by  the 

(1)  Dr.  Andrews's  "  Stndium  Generale,"  p.  17.  (2)  Ihid.,  p.  20. 

(3)  This  question  is  fiilly  and  ably  disciused  by  Professor  Sullivan.  ''  Univoisity 
Education,"  pp.  33—43. 
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public  service  and  springing  up  among  the  non-professional  classes 
in  Ireland. 

Secondly,  it  is  alleged  that  the  London  University  offers  all  that 
can  reasonably  be  demanded  by  conscientious  objectors  to  the  Queen's 
Colleges.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  similar  argument  was  launched  at 
the  promoters  of  the  English  metropolitan  foundation,  who  were  told 
they  might  send  their  sons  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.^  Surely,  at 
the  present  date  especially,  some  account  must  be  taken  of  the  spirit 
of  nationality,  nowhere  stronger  than  among  the  advocates  of  Catholic 
education.  Irish  sentiment,  Irish  history,  and  Irish  facts  have 
triumphed  over  retrograde  maxims  and  liberal  doctrinaireism  in 
reference  to  the  Church  and  the  Land ;  they  cannot,  therefore,  be 
disregarded  as  to  Education. 

The  third  argument  urged  is,  that  the  educational  demand  made 
does  not  really  proceed  from  Irish  Catholics,  but  is  merely  factitious, 
and  represents  a  foreign  element,  which  statesmen  ought  not  to 
regard.  Those  who  argue  thus,  I  believe,  allow  antipathy  to  shut 
out  fact.  Protestantism  disposes  these  objectors  sometimes  to  place 
the  State  above  the  Church,  sometimes  to  conceive  ecclesiastical 
organisation  as  purely  national,  and  always  to  assert  the  right  of 
private  judgment  against  spiritual  authority;  they  cannot  conceive 
a  system  based  on  opposite  principles.  Kepugnance  is  speedily  con- 
verted into  inference,  and  advances  generalisations  far  beyond  what 
is  warranted  by  the  facts.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  many 
Catholics  desire  unsectarian  education  and  association  for  their 
children ;  equally  so,  that  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  laity,  neither 
small  nor  insignificant,  desire  to  have  at  least  the  option  of  a 
denominational  system,  without  forfeiting  the  civil  advantages  and 
social  status  belonging  to  a  recognised  degree.  That  the  State  should 
do  everything  for  the  former,  and  nothing  for  the  latter  class,  is 
surely  not  accordant  with  a  just  and  liberal  policy. 

The  foregoing  brief  sketch  of  the  historical  basis  of  the  Irish 
University  question  may  assist  us  to  understand  the  principal  theories 
proposed  for  its  solution. 

The  contrast  between  denominational  or  sectarian  and  imdenomi- 
national  or  mixed  education  is  familiar,  yet  the  full  extent  of  the 
antagonism  conveyed  by  these  phrases  is  hardly  appreciated.  It  is 
not  merely  that  one  party  advocates  instruction,  in  literature  and  the 
sciences,  of  youths  irrespective  of  their  creed  or  that  of  their  teachers, 
while  the  other  party  insists  on  the  necessity  of  religious  conformity 
between  the  students  and  professors.  These  two  parties  are  often 
separated  by  radically  different  conceptions  of  what  is  to  be  taught 
and  the  mode  of  teaching.  Clear-sighted  men  can  no  longer  over- 
look the  inconsistency  between  theological  creeds  and  the  positive 
(1)  Hansard,  Pari.  Debates  (1836),  vol.  27,  p.  283. 
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sciences.  The  antagonism,  and  the  sense  of  its  existence,  naturally 
increase  in  proportion  as  the  creed  is  ancient  and  the  science  is 
raodern.  The  oldest  historical  creed  of  Western  Europe  gradually 
embraced  the  whole  of  human  existence,  and  even  external  nature, 
under  a  system  well-defined  and  largely  self-consistent.  The  very 
comprehensiveness  and  coherency  of  Catholicism  necessarily  brings 
it  into  conflict  with  the  most  recent  sciences,  and  especially  with 
those  hardly  yet  organized,  but  now  struggling  to  constitute  them- 
selves and  obtain  general  recognition  by  reducing  under  positive 
conceptions  the  facts  of  history  and  the  social  and  moral  nature  of 
man.  Complete  adherents  of  the  ancient  faith  justly  feel  that  its 
hold  on  the  human  mind,  by  them  deemed  the  guarantee  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  is  menaced  less  even  by  the  doctrines  of  science  than  by 
the  inevitable  undermining  of  the  theological  spirit  through  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  scientific  method  to  the  highest  objects  of 
thought.^  Again,  some  Catholic  thinkers  maintain  the  possibility  of 
keeping  scientific  knowledge  of  every  kind  in  harmony  with  their 
faith ;  but  urge  that  the  various  aspects  of  all  sciences,  especially  of 
social  and  moral  science,  are  so  indissolubly  connected  with  each 
other,  as  to  render  investigations  and  teaching,  which  do  not  keep  in 
view  this  organic  unity,  misleading  and  mischievous.  "Without 
inquiring  what  degree  of  truth  these  objections  to  undenominational 
teaching  may  have,  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
scientiously held,  there  seems  nothing  in  them  which  can  justify  the 
State  in  excluding  their  supporters  from  the  legal  and  social  status 
conferred  by  a  university  degree. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  many  parents  prefer  a  system 
of  mixed  education,  at  the  University.  They  either  do  not  apprehend 
any  danger  to  what  they  deem  the  essentials  of  religious  faith,  or  are 
willing  to  run  some  risk  for  the  sake  of  giving  their  children  a  liberal 
education  in  institutions  of  established  fame,  and  the  benefits  of 
association  with  their  future  fellow  citizens  of  various  creeds.  The 
number  of  these  is  not  only  large  but  increasing.  Naturally  a  con- 
siderable proportion  belong  to  Protestantism,  since  its  origin  was  due 
to  those  intellectual  and  social  movements  which  developed  modem 
science,  art,  and  industry,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  crowning  work 
of  modern  philosophy,  the  scientific  study  of  society  and  the  moral 
nature.  The  original  and  augmenting  subdivision  of  Protestant 
sects  indicates  a  disposition  unfavourable  to  weighing  ancient  creeds 
in  the  balance  against  demonstrated  truths.  But  it  is  a  grave,  though 
not  uncommon  error,  to  regard  these  modern  tendencies  as  the 

(1)  '*  Eveiything  supernatural  is  denied,  and  philosophers  and  political  eoonomists 
puffed  up  with  pride  like  the  wise  men  described  by  St.  Paul,  pretend  to  exclude  the 
providence  of  God  from  the  management  of  this  world.** — Cardinal^Cullen*8  Pastoral 
of  8th  Noyember,  1870.J 
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exclosive  attribute  of  Protestants.  The  same  influences  which  pro- 
duced Protestantism  have  engendered  that  modernised  Catholicism 
which,  disowned  as  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  by  the  supporters  of  her 
ancient  and  traditional  theology,  nevertheless  influences  the  feelings 
and  guides  the  conduct  of  large  portions  of  the  Catholic  world. 
Nor  can  enlightened  statesmanship  overlook  the  considerable  and 
growing  number  of  adhesions  in  all  sects,  due  often  to  respectable 
moral  instincts,  often  also  to  more  worldly  motives,  but  which,  what- 
ever be  their  source,  certainly  encourage  indifference,  if  not  hostility 
to  denominational  teaching. 

These  broad  contrasts  are  thoroughly  European,  but  exist  with 
peculiar  intensity  in  Ireland,  as  the  natural  result  of  her  exceptional 
history.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  ranks  both  of  clergy 
and  laity  contain  many  and  influential  Irish  Catholics  who  dread  or 
deprecate  a  system  which  renders  mixed  or  undenominational  training 
the  indispensable  condition  of  a  imiversity  degree.  The  strenuous 
denial  or  under-estimate  of  this  party,  by  a  certain  class  of  dissentient 
Catholics,  eagerly  paraded  by  zealots  and  by  doctrinaire  liberals,  will 
not  be  hastily  accepted  by  careful  students  of  the  past  and  observers 
of  the  present.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  portion,  large  and,  I 
believe,  in  constant  growth,  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  of  all 
creeds  in  Ireland,  decidedly  prefer  for  their  children  undenominational 
education  and  free  association  in  the  universities  now  recognised  by 
the  State.  This  tendency  is  especially  marked  among  those  Catholic 
laymen  who  are  members  of  the  learned  professions,  or  are  dis- 
tinguished in  science  or  literature.  Their  number  may,  and  pro- 
bably will,  increase,  but  it  would  be  unjust  and  impolitic  to  suppose 
that  they  represent  the  entire  body  of  Irish  Catholics  who  do,  or 
might,  send  their  sons  to  a  university. 

These  general  reflections  may  facilitate  our  appreciation  of  the 
various  plans  for  reconstructing  the  University  system  in  Ireland. 
They  fall  under  three  heads,  according  as  they  contemplate  a  purely 
unsectarian,  or  a  simply  denominational  system,  or  one  making  pro- 
vision for  both. 

Ist.  The  purely  unsectarian  proposals. 

The  historic  development  of  Dublin  University  and  Trinity  College 
unmistakably  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  these  ancient  and 
esteemed  institutions  must,  at  some  time  or  other,  be  completely 
opened  to  the  youth  of  Ireland.  The  disestablishment  of  the  Epis- 
copalian Church  marked  the  advent  of  this  reform,  and  decided  its 
character.  Originally  founded  as  an  exclusively  Protestant  institu- 
tion, and  always  resorted  to  by  candidates  for  holy  orders  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  the  oldest  Irish  University  and  College  gradually 
tended  to  become,  by  virtue  of  their  associations,  unprosely  tising  cha- 

VOL.  x.  N.8.  3  B 
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racter^  and  enlightened  educational  progress,  national  in  aspiration, 
and  largely  national  in  fact.  The  desire  publicly  expressed  by  their 
representatives  in  Parliament,  merely  anticipated  the  judgment  of  the 
general  Irish  public.  The  only  consistent  and  rational  policy  is  one 
which  will  completely  sever  the  Divinity  School,  secularise  the 
University  and  College — of  course  with  proper  regulations  for  thB 
separate  religious  and  moral  superintendence  of  the  students — and, 
while  maintaining  their  independent  and  self-governing  character, 
secure  from  the  outset  a  just  position  in  the  educational  corporatiotn 
to  representative  men  taken  from  the  entire  population  of  Ireland. 

It  seems  equally  clear  that  the  unsectarian  character  of  the  Queen's 
University  and  Colleges  should  be  maintained.  Unquestionably  th^ 
have  done  much  good,  and  their  success  fully  warrants  the  expendi- 
ture in  a  country  where  the  resources  of  middle-class  education  are 
comparatively  scanty.  Abstinence  from  any  revolutionary  inter- 
ference is,  however,  quite  consistent  with  salutary  reforms,  which 
would  at  once  make  these  institutions  conform  more  closely  to  their 
original  scheme,  and  increase  their  general  utility.  Two  reforms 
especially  demand  attention.  The  constitution  of  the  University 
Senate,  and  the  mode  of  appointing  the  Professors,  are  not  sufficiently 
calculated  to  secure  that  public  confidence  which  will  never  be, 
accorded  so  long  as  educational  appointments  are  dependent  on  the 
favour  of  a  ministry  or  the  policy  of  the  hour.  I^either  can  I  think 
that  a  sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  give  a  fair  share  of  the  Professorial 
staff  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  to  Catholics  would  have  resulted  in  the 
present  enormous  preponderance  of  the  Protestant  teachers. 

2nd.  The  merely  denominational  plan. 

The  most  strenuous  advocates  of  this  system  are,  as  is  well  known, 
the  heads  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Home  and  Ireland.  The  nature 
of  their  proposals  has  been  definitely  exhibited  in  the  corre- 
spondence (1867-8)  of  the  bishops  with  Lord  Mayo.  The  demands 
there  insisted  on  were  for  a  chartered  and  endowed  university, 
placed  practically  under  the  chief  management  of  high  ecclesiastics, 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  regulation  of  studies,  a  veto  and  power  of 
deprivation  as  to  professors  in  the  affiliated  colleges,  and  the  control 
of  all  that  might  be  deemed  by  them  essential  to  the  "  faith  and 
morals''  of  students.  I  cannot  discover  in  continental  countries, 
France,  Prussia,  Belgium,  or  Italy,  even  where  great  regard  is 
paid  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  population,  any  analogy  for  such 
exclusive  pretensions.  Their  only  plausible  support  lay  in  the 
existence  of  a*  denominational  system  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and,  though  even  then  much  qualified,  also  at  Dublin.  But  the 
imminent  reversal  of  this  policy  in  both  countries  cuts  away  that 
argument. 

A  system  of  complete  religious  equality,  of  free  and  self-support- 
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ing  Churohea,  in  a  free  State  forbids  the  subsidizing  of  pure  denomi- 
nationalism  in  education,  because  this  would  virtually  amount  to  the 
endowing  of  sects.  If  .  it  be  impolitic  to  give  public  aid  to  the 
clergy  of  any  faith  for  worship  and  instruction  in  the  Church,  it 
seems  equally  so  to  make  at  the  public  expense  the  school  an 
appendage  to  the  Church.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  same  prin- 
ciple equally  demolishes  the  argument  which,  in  the  alleged  interestef 
of  freedom,  would  enlist  the  power  of  the  State  against  denomina- 
tional education.  It  is  urged  by  so-called  liberals  in  Ireland,  that 
the  lay  Catholics  require  to  be  protected  against  their  own  clergy ; 
that  any  facilities,  even  indirect,  given  to  denominational  education, 
will  place  the  former  at  the  mercy  of  the  latter.  This  argument 
belongs  to  that  spurious  liberalism,  too  common  in  our  day,  which 
ignores  the  vital  diflference  between  legal  force  and  moral  influence^ 
and  invokes  disabilities  to  do  the  work  of  gradual  enlightenpient.  A 
considerable  proportion,  not  only  of  the  clergy,  but  of  the  laity  in 
most  Churches,  regard  education  as  a  branch  of,  at  least  as  indis- 
solubly  connected  with,  the  spiritual  authority.  Their  conscientious 
conviction  does  not  entitle  them  to  demand  special  aid  for  realising 
that  view ;  but  it  surely  justifies  them  in  asking,  and*  the  State  in 
according,  the  abrogation  of  legal  disqualifications  which  are  not 
demanded  by  the  general  interests  of  society. 

Srd.  Proposals  for  meeting  both  unsectarian  and  denominational 
demands. 

Such  a  solution  was  first  attempted  when  the  Government  of 
1866  endeavoured  to  impose  a  supplemental  charter,  the  main 
object  of  which  was  to  affiliate  the  institution  known  as  the  Catholic 
University,  and  other  denominational  institutions,  as  Colleges  with 
the  Queen's  University.^  The  acceptance  of  this  charter  was  obtained 
by  appointing  six  new  senators.  Their  votes  in  effect  outweighed 
the  resistance  of  the  majority  of  the  older  members  of  the  senate ; 
but  the  acceptance  led  to  no  result.  The  attempt  to  impair  the 
unsectarian  basis  of  the  institution  was  met  by  a  vigorous  resistance 
from  the  Convocation.^  Their  resolution  disapproving  of  the  sup- 
plemental charter  was  followed  up  by  legal  proceedings,  the  prac- 
tical result  of  which  has  been  to  frustrate  the  proposed  innovation. 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  attempt  of  the  Government  was  calculated 
to  disturb  arrangements  which,  on  the  whole,  had  worked  well,  and 
was  not  a  wise  mode  of  meeting  the  case.  The  very  way  adopted 
for  effecting  the  change,  by  introducing  heterogeneous  elements 
into  the  governing  body,  coupled  with  the  much  greater  difficulty 

(1)  The  paitioulan  of  this  transaction  are  very  faUy  stated  in  Dr.  Andrews's 
«*  Studimn  Generale,"  pp.  47—62. 

(2)  At  this,  the  first,  meeting  of  Oonvocation  ISS  members — senators,  secretary,  , 
profiMsors,  and  gradnates — attended.    The  resolution  in  question  was  met  by  an  amend- 
ment which  was  negatived,  and  the  original  motion  wsa  carried  without  a  div]si(»&. 
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of  mixed  education  in  the  higher  departments  of  knowledge,  should 
warn  against  the  danger  of  attempting  ill-assorted  grafts  on  existing 
universities. 

Another  proposed  solution  consists  in  separating  Trinity  College 
from  Dublin  University,  and  reconstituting  the  latter  so  as  to  grant 
degrees  to  various  affiliated  colleges.  But  whether  these  coUegee 
were  purely  denominational,  or  partly  that  and  partly  secular,  this 
scheme  is  open  to  precisely  the  same  objections  as  those  so  deeply 
felt  and  successfiilly  urged  by  the  supporters  of  the  Queen's  XJniver  ♦ 
sity  and  Colleges.  They  would  have  an  even  stronger  foimdation, 
since  the  experiment  would  be  made  on  an  older  institution,  and  one 
which  has  always  been  self-governing.  Such  a  forced  amalgamation 
of  opposite  tendencies  is  wholly  different  from  the  introduction — 
gradually  effected,  besides — of  such  elements  as  would  accept  the 
principle  of  imsectarian  education  and  make  the  necessary  conces- 
sions for  working  it  successfully. 

The  same  considerations  apply,  I  think,  if  possible  with  still 
greater  force,  to  a  third  plan,  namely,  that  of  creating  one  IJniver- 
sity  for  Ireland,  and  affiliating  to  it  all  colleges  indiscriminately. 
This  idea  may  have  for  some  minds  the  attraction  of  completeness 
and  unity.  But  such  a  supreme  Educational  Board  could  only  be 
rendered  complete  by  destroying  the  conditions  of  harmony ;  and 
only  harmonious  by  suppressing  all  individual  life  and  power  of  self- 
adaptation  to  the  various,  indeed  conflicting,  aspects  of  the  higher 
education  in  Ireland. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  to  meet  the  denominationalists'  demand 
by  transforming  existing  institutions,  can  only  result  in  disturbing 
the  bases  of  their  harmonious  and  successful  working.  The  nego- 
tiations of  both  the  Liberal  (1866)  and  Conservative  Government 
(1868)  discountenance  any  idea  of  granting  a  charter  to  the  Catholic 
University,  or  of  complying  with  the  extreme  demands  advanced  by 
the  hierarchy .  On  the  other  hand,  established  facts  point  to  a  feasible 
compromise.  A  distinguished  Catholic  member  of  the  Queen's 
University,  writing  in  1865,  observed  '} — 

**  I  find  on  the  list  of  undergraduates  of  the  London  University  86  students 
from  S^nyhurst,  a  Catholic  College  in  England ;  of  these,  49  have  entered  on 
their  undergraduate  course  since  1853 — the  period  of  conferring  degrees  in 
Queen's  University-^f  whom  many  are  Irish;  from  St.  Patrick's  College, 
Carlow,  a  Catholic  College  in  Ireland,  19.  From  St.  Patrick's  College,  Carlow, 
11,  including  3  Catholic  clergymen,  and  from  Stonyhurst  College  45,  including 
5  Catholic  clergymen,  have  taken  out  the  degree  of  A.B.  fix>m  the  London 
University." 

This  statement  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  willingness 
of  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  even  before  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church,  to  accept,  as  above  mentioned,  the  qualified  sanction 
(I)  "Uniyersity  Education  in  Ireland,"  by  Sir  Dominic  Oonigan,  M.P.,  p.  27. 
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of  their  institution  in  the  character  of  a  College  affiliated  with  a  non- 
denominational  University .  Objectionable  as  was  the  mode  proposed 
for  effecting  this,  the  movement  suggests  the  question  whether  ihe 
end  sought  might  not  be  attained  by  other  means,  by  establishing, 
that  is,  in  Ireland,  a  new  University  on  the  principle  of  the  London 
University,  but  modified  so  as  to  meet  this  particular  phase  of  Irish 
wants. 

The  ideas  very  generally  held  about  the  London  University  involve 
several  misconceptions.  Writers  of  eminence  have  represented  that 
the  principle  of  that  institution,  if  applied  to  Ireland,  would  require 
the  abolition  of  the  Dublin  and  Queen's  Universities,  raising  on  their 
ruins  a  new  University.  Yet  the  historic  origin  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity distinctly  disproves  this  supposition.  Far  from  supplanting 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  England,  or  the  four  Scotch  Universities, 
the  new  educational  corporation  took  its  place  in  the  metropolis 
beside  them,  and  merely  supplemented  their  action.  It  was  intended 
to  provide  the  higher  instruction  for  classes  whose  sons  could  not 
afford  the  expense  of  residence  at  the  ancient  English  Colleges,  or 
were  practically  excluded  by  the  tests  there  imposed  on  students. 
Neither  was  the  London  University  intended  exclusively  to  promote 
mixed  education ;  since  from  its  inception  it  embraced  not  only  the  ' 
unsectarian  University  College,  but  the  denominational  King's 
College,  as  it  has  subsequently  affiliated  many  Collegiate  institutions, 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  lay  and  clerical.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  London  University  was  unquestionably  first  promoted,  and  has 
since  been  chiefly  sustained,  by  that  class  of  English  Protestants 
who,  whether  Dissenters  or  not,  held  what  would  be  called  advanced 
views  on  education,  and  were  favourable  to  the  treatment  and  teaching 
of  science  and  literature  on  a  broad  and  free  basis. 

The  principle  of  the  London  University,  therefore,  may  be  fairly 
described  as  that  of  supplying  an  educational  want  created  by  the 
insufficiency  of  existing  institutions  to  meet  the  conscientious  objec- 
tions of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  community.  Of  course  the 
particular  mode  of  doing  so,  the  application  of  the  principle,  must 
depend  on  social  antecedents  and  circumstances.  It  is  conceivable 
that  these  might  even  call  for  a  denominational  University ;  but 
when  the  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland  distinctly  claim  the  control 
of  education  as  incident  to  their  spiritual  office,  the  State,  which  has 
finally  dissolved  direct  connexion  with  all  Churches  in  that  country, 
cannot  possibly  revive  such  a  connection  in  the  indirect  shape  of 
giving  a  charter  and  endowment  for  a  denominational  University  of 
any  creed.  The  facts  already  referred  to,  however,  leave  little  room 
for  doubting  that  a  mixed  Board  might  be  created,  composed  of 
Oailiolics  and  Protestants,  capable  of  satisfying  the  condition  of  this 
aspect  of  the  University  problem  in  Ireland.     The  new  English 
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Uniyersity  Senate  was  composed  of  men,  lay  and  clerical,  who  leaned 
towards  the  modem  school  of  thought;  the  new  Irish  University 
Senate  would  naturally  have  a  predominance  of  men,  lay  and  clerical^ 
whose  leanings  were  towards  a  more  mediaeval  spirit  of  teaching. 
But  I  do  not  see  that  the  latter  would,  in  any  greater  degree  than 
the  former,  violate  the  great  principle  that  the  State  shall  keep  itself 
distinct  from  the  Church.     The  day  will  come,  I  believe,  perhaps 
sooner  than  is  generally  thought,  for  a  complete  separation  of  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  powers.     The  present  time,  however,  is  not 
fully  ripe  for  such  a  consummation ;  existing  circumstances  and  ten- 
dencies both  admit  and  require  a  policy  of  transition.     To  keep  in 
view  the  ultimate  principle,  to  approximate  to  it  as  nearly  as  cir- 
cumstances will  allow — this  is  all  we  can  reasonably  ask  or  should 
look  for.     Mutual  concession  does  not  necessarily  signify  unworthy 
compromise.     Such  an  attitude,  while  satisfying  present  wants,  will 
do  far  more  to  pr^are  the  future  than  showy  but  delusive  schemes, 
which,  be  they  retrograde  or  doctrinaire,  would  fain  erect  a  lasting 
edifice  on  the  shifting  basis  of  existing  thought  and  society. 

Henry  Dix  Hutton. 

The  following  works  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  : — Dublin  University 
and  Trinity  College  Eeport,  Pari.  Papers,  1853 ;  Queen^s  University  and  Col- 
leges Report,  Pari.  Papers,  1858 ;  Annual  Reports  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges ;  Correspondence  about  a  Eoman  Catholio  University,  Pari. 
Papers,  May  19,  1868;  "  University  Education  in  Ireland,"  by  Sir  Dominic 
Corrigan,  M.P.,  1865 ;  **  University  Education  in  Ireland,"  by  Professor 
Sullivan,  1866;  "University  Education  in  Ireland,"  by  Professor -Caimes, 
1866;  <<  A  Letter  to  J.  S.  Mill,  Esq.,"  by  the  same,  1866;  Statement  by  die 
Graduates  of  the  Queen*s  University,  1865 ;  **  Studium  Gbnerale,"  by  Professor 
Andrews,  1867;  Mac  Cormack  v.  The  Queen's  University,  Irish  Eeports,  1867 
(Equity),  p.  160;  **  The  Scope  and  Nature  of  University  Education,"  by  J.  H. 
Newman,  D.D.,  1859 ;  "  The  Office  and  Work  of  Universities,"  by  the  same. 

Postscript. — Since  the  foregoing  article  was  written  and  in  type, 
the  "Universities'  Tests  Act,  1871 "  (34  Vict.  c.  26)  has  placed  the 
English  universities  on  a  new  footing,  and  made  an  important  step 
towards  their  complete  reform.  This  measure  points  entirely  in  the 
direction  above  indicated  in  reference  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; 
but  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  this  institution  and  the  growth 
of  public  opinion  in  Ireland,  can  leave  little  room  for  doubting  that 
the  provisions  of  the  English  Act  fall  short  of  the  innovation 
absolutely  needed  for  the  ancient  University  of  Ireland.  I  refer  to 
the  clause — sec.  3 — which  excepts  from  secularisation  in  England, 
all  offices  expressly  restricted  by  statute  or  ordinance,  to  "  persona  in 
holy  orders.''  This  exception,  it  will  be  at  once  observed,  would  embrace 
a  large  portion  of  the  teaching  staff  in  Trinity  College,  and  entirely 
contravene  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners o{  1863.     Accordingly  no  such  clause  is  inserted  in  thi^ 
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Bill  ^  introduced  by  Mr.  Fawcett  and  Mr.  Plunkett,  M.P.  for  Dublin 
University,  last  session.  The  proposals  tbus  made,  as  it  is  under- 
stood with  the  approval  of  the  University  authorities,  embrace  a  inuoh 
more  liberal  constitution  of  the  governing  body  than  that  which  now 
exists ;  but  they  make  no  direct  provision  for  any  change  in  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  adherents  of  the  various  creeds  as  now 
represented  in  the  body  of  Fellows  and  Professors.*  Doubtless 
there  would  be  great  difficulties  in  making  such  an  alteration  by  ^ny 
sudden  and  artificial  means.  But  considering  the  very  slow  rate  of 
normal  admissions  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Dublin  University  and 
College,  the  possibility  of  doing  something  to  remedy,  within  a 
comparatively  short  period,  their  inherited  exclusiveness  without 
invading  the  autonomy  of  their  institutions  is  a  problem  which 
demands  a  serious  investigation.  It  is  tolerably  obvious  that  the 
less  that  is  done  in  that  direction,  the  less  can  the  secularisation  of 
Trinity  College  be  regarded  according  to  the  assertion  of  its  chief 
promoters  as  a  complete  solution  of  the  Irish  University  question. 

The  debates  on  the  English  Universities  Bill  brought  into  pro- 
minence an  important  point,  indirectly  affecting  the  present  consti- 
tution of  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland.  I  allude  to  the 
amendment  of  Lord  Salisbury  requiring  in  effect  every  collegiate 
officer  to  declare  that  he  would  not  teach  anything  contrary  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  This  proposition,  as  is  known,  was  adopted  at 
first  by  the  House  of  Lords,  but  disagreed  to  by  the  Commons,  and 
finally  omitted.  Now  let  me  ask  in  what  essential  respect  does  this 
differ  from  the  declaration  exacted  from  the  Queen's  University 
professors.'  I  would  submit  that  nothing  is  gained  for  this  institu- 
tion by  continuing  trammels  which  the  Parliament  refused  to  fasten 
on  the  English  universities. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  more  words  on  the  chief  difficulty  of  the 
University  problem  in  Ireland — namely,  the  Catholic  claim.  Pos- 
sessing as  I  do  considerable  opportunities  of  knowing  the  views  and 
sentiments  of  Irish  Catholics,  in  their  varied  and  indeed  opposed 
phases,  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  above  expressed,  that  the  mere  secu- 
larisation of  Trinity  College,  even  if  accompanied  by  the  immediate 
rectification  of  the  existing  Episcopalian  preponderance  as  regards 
the  teaching  body,  wiU  not  suffice  to  meet  the  wishes,  I  do  not 
say  of  the  hierarchy,  but  of  the  laity  of  that  Church.     A  consider- 

(1)  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  4th  Jnly,  1871. 

(2)  It  is  quite  possible  that  such  changes  may  be  contemplated,  and  intended  to  be 
made,  by  the  new  goyeming  body  without  direct  govemmental  interference. 

(3)  The  professor  is  obliged  to  declare  that  **  in  lecturing  and  examining  and  ii»the 
performance  of  all  other  duties  connected  with  his  chair,  he  will  carefully  abstain  from 
teaching  or  adYsacing  any  doctrine  or  making  any  statement  derogatory  to  the  truths 
of  reyealed  religion,  or  iigurious  or  disrespectful  to  the  religious  conyictlons  of  any 
portion  of  his  class  or  audience.** 
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able  proi>ortion  of  the  latter,  those  especially  who  now  send  their 
sons  to  Stonyhurst,  and  other  denominational  institutions,  prepara- 
tory to  the  higher  education,  in  Ireland  and  England,  would,  I 
believe,  desire  the  option  of  continuing  the  same  system  during  the 
university  period.  If  the  proposal  for  secularisation  pure  and 
simple  went  the  length  of  abolishing  all  prerogatives  and  titles  of 
social  and  political  pre-eminence  now  legally  attached  to  degrees,  and 
of  not  merely  disestablishing  but  of  disendowing  establishments  for 
higher  education,  in  the  same  way  as  thp  Church  in  Ireland  was 
dealt  with,  then  the  case  would  be  complete  for  leaving  all  denomina- 
tions to  promote  the  education  deemed  suitaUe  by  them.  But  this 
proposal  is  not  made  or  contemplated  by  the  reformers  in  question. 
The  practical  result  would  therefore  be  that  admission  to  degrees 
could  only  be  obtained  through  a  well  endowed  institution  conducted 
on  principles  which,  as  I  believe,  are  not  acceptable  to  a  portion  of 
the  Catholic  laity  in  Ireland,  quite  large  enough  to  entitle  them  to  a 
voice  in  deciding  their  own  affairs.  The  land-legislation  for  Ireland 
largely  took  account  of  her  exceptional  history.  It  was  a  compro- 
mise between  incompatible  pretensions,  founded  on  principles 
mutually  inconsistent  and  not  over  well  harmonised  in  practice. 
Irish  educational  legislation  cannot  be  different  in  its  character. 
The  practical  problem  is  to  meet  pressing  and  legitimate  claima, 
while  choosing  the  least  of  evils,  and  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible, 
sources  of  mischief  and  embarrassment  for  future  generations.  As 
above  remarked,  I  believe  that  the  plan  for  fusing  existing  institu- 
tions with  those  hitherto  unrecognised  would  be  found  illusory  and 
dangerous.  It  could  only  succeed  by  refusing  just  claims,  or  by 
according  such  as  ought  not  to  be  and  cannot  be  accepted.  The 
proposal  above  made  of  founding  a  new  university,  analogous  to 
the  London  University,  but  applied  with  special  regard  to  the 
situation  of  classes  in  Ireland,  seems  that  least  open  to  objection 
under  proper  precautions.  It  does  not  involve  the  predominance  of 
any  exclusive  element ;  neither  does  it  imply  the  chartering  or  endow- 
ment of  denominational  institutions.  It  rather  assumes  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  laity,  properly  consulted,  to  co- 
operate in  establishing  a  university  which,  while  meeting  their  just 
claims,  will  be  found  not  incompatible  with  science  and  the  demand 
of  modem  society,  H.  D.  H. 


raniTBD  BT  TiaroB  awd  go  ,  citt  road,  LUKDOV. 
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